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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  »  large  and  increasing  ilemand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Sth<K>ls.  As  the  volumes  composing  tliis  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  alxive  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
ihrse  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  tlie  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
lr;ide,  and  profession  and  from  every  country:  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
dc&jrcd  is  such  as<can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
^Ihat  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
location  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues,  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
^obtain  a  grx>d  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear,  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives,  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  inference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the 
maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when 
it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis.  The  entire  practical  field  of  these  subjects 
has  been  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  covered  and  the 
utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  treat  these  subjects  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  practice  in  analytical  labora- 
tories. Every  possible  source  of  information  has  been 
explored  and  methods  have  been  described  to  cover  every 
case  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  This  volume,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  volumes  on  inorganic  and  organic  chem- 
istry, should  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  to  all  interested 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  num- 
ber; and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded 
by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking 
along  the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  16  is  found, 
and  then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 
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(PART  1.) 


INTRODUCTOBY. 


DEFLNITIONS  AND   DESCRIPTIONS. 

1.  Analysis. — Analysis  in  its  most  general  sense  is  the 
process  of  resolving  more  or  less  complex  substances  into 
simpler  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  .the  reverse  of  synthesis, 
which  consists  in  building  up  complex  compounds  from 
simpler  ones.  Analysis  consists  in  breaking  these  com- 
pounds up  into  their  component  parts. 

It  is  divided  into  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  that  branch  of  chemical  science 
which  considers  the  methods  of  determining  the  elements 
that  compose  a  compound  or  mixture  of  compounds,  with- 
out reference  to  the  quantities  of  these  elements  which  the 
substance  contains. 

Quantitative  analysis  takes  up  the  subject  where  quali- 
tative analysis  leaves  it,  and  determines  the  exact  amount  of 
each  element  in  a  substance. 

2.  Methods  of  Qualitative  Analysis. — There  are  two 
methods  of  qualitative  analysis,  known  as  the  wet  method 
and  the  dry  method.  The  wet  method,  as  its  name  implies, 
deals  with  solutions,  while  the  dry  method  deals  with  solids. 
In  most  cases,  separate  quantities  of  these  solids  maybe  put 
into  solution,  by  methods  to  be  described  later,  and  to  these 
portions  the  wet  method  may  also  be  applied. 

§10 
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Each  method  has  its  advantages.  The  dry  method  is  short 
and  simple  in  many  instances,  requires  but  little  apparatus, 
and,  in  case  of  some  of  the  simpler  substances,  quickly 
yields  a  result.  Its  use  is  almost  indispensable  in  some  cases, 
but  in  many  instances  it  only  gives  indications,  which  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  wet  method. 

The  wet  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally applicable,  and  its  results  are  absolutely  certain  if 
the  work  of  obtaining  them  is  properly  done. 

It  is  best  to  treat  these  two  methods  separately,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  describing  them  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work,  but  after  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  them  he 
will  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  combine  the  two. 

3.  Abbreviations  Used. — In  analytical  work,  certain 
words  occur  so  frequently  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  use 
abbreviations  for  them.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
common  ones  used  in  this  Course : 

Ppt. — precipitate.      "        Cone. — concentrate. 
Pptd.  — precipitated.  Dil.  — dilute. 

Sol. — soluble.  O.  F. — oxidizing  flame. 

Insol. — insoluble.  R.  F. — reducing  flame. 

Sp.  Gr. — specific  gravity. 

4.  Reaction  and  Reaj^cnt. — A  reaction  is  a  chemical 
change,  and  the  substance  that  produces  this  change  is 
called  a  reagent. 

Illustration. — If  a  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  be  placed 
in  a  test  tube  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  chloride  is  formed  according  to  the  equation : 

Agso,  +  lici  =  Agci+ nxo. 

This  change  is  called  a  reaction,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  pro- 
duced the  change,  is  a  reagent. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when 
a  reagent  is  added  to  a  metallic  solution,  the  metallic  com- 
pound formed  is  similar  in  composition  to  the  reagent. 
Thus,  if  the  reagent  is  a  hydrate,  a  hydrate  of  the  metal 
will  be  produced;  a  carbonate  will  form  a  carbonate  of  the 
metal;  a  sulphide  produces  a  sulphide  of  the  metal,  etc.    All 
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exceptions  to  this  rule  are  given  under  ' '  Deportment  of  the 
Metals  with  Reagents." 

ff.  The  Wet  Method. — In  wet  analysis  we  determine 
the  constituents  of  a  solution  of  a  substance  by  the  reactions 
produced  by  certain  common  reagents.  If  there  is  but  one 
metal  in  the  solution,  this  becomes  a  very  simple  matter. 

About  half  an  inch  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  placed 
in  a  test  tube  and  a  small  amount  of  the  reagent  is  carefully 

ied,  drop  by  drop,  while  the  place  where  the  two  liquids 
Beet  is  closely  watched.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the 
test  tube  is  emptied,  washed  well  with  common  water,  and 
rinsed  out  with  distilled  water.  We  are  then  ready  to  use  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  solution  and  test  in  the  same  way  with 
another  reagent,  A  dirty  test  tube  must  never  be  used. 
Neatness  is  essentinl  in  all  suceessful  analytical  ivork. 

If  we  obtain  a  precipitate,  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  its 
color  and  general  appearance.  Its  solubility  may  also  help 
to  establish  its  identity.  If  we  wish  to  test  its  solubility  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent  used  to  precipitate  it,  we  poiir  out 
all  but  a  small  portion,  and  to  tliis  add  more  of  the  reagent. 
To  test  for  its  solubility  in  any  other  reagent,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  as  much  as 
possible,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  retaining  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  in  the  tube;  to  this  add 
the  desired  reagent,  shake  it  up,  and  observe  the  result. 

By  observing  the  reactions  of  a  few  common  reagents  and 
referring  to  the  section  on  "  Dep»ortment  of  the  Metals  •vs'ith 
Reagents,"  we  can  readily  tell  just  what  metal  we  have. 

Illustkation. — H  we  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  a 
«mAll  quanlity  of  a  solatiun  in  a  test  tube  and  get  a  black  precipitate, 
we  know  the  metal  is  either  silver,  lead,  mcrcurous,  mercuric,  or 
copper,  for  the?e  are  the  only  metals  giving  black  precipitates  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  If  to  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  wc  add 
aodiam  hydrate  and  get  a  brown  precipitate,  we  know  the  metal  is 
nirer.  for  that  is  the  only  one,  of  the  five  metals  mentioned,  that  gives 
•  brown  precipitate  with  sodium  hydrate. 

When  a  result  is  obtained  in  this  way  it  should  always  be 
con/irnicd  by  the  other  reactions  given  for  the  metal. 
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6,  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  metals  form  two 
series  of  compounds  which  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
Thus,  mercury  forms  mercurous  and  mercuric  compounds, 
which,  in  analytical  chemistry,  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  salts  of  different  metals. 


APPABATUS  NEEDED. 

•7,  The  only  apparatus  needed  for  the  wet  reactions, 
when  there  is  but  one  metal  in  the  solution,  will  be  some 
test  tubes,  a  set  of  reagents  in  properly  labeled  bottles,  and 
a  good  burner.  A  Bunsen  burner  is  preferable  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  where  gas  is  not  available,  an  alcohol  lamp  may 
be  made  to  serve  in  its  stead. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  become  familiar 
with  a  few  dry  reactions  in  connection  with  the  wet  ones, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  will  need  a  blowpipe,  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal,  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil,  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  and,  as  the  work 
proceeds,  closed  tubes,  or  matrasses,  will  be  required. 

8.  The  Burner. — A  Bunsen  burner,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is 
made  with  a  perforated  metal  cylinder  g  near  the  base, 
for  regulating  the  air  supply.  In  cases  where  the  blowpipe 
is  not  used,  a  full  supply  of  air  is  admitted, 
giving  a  non-luminous  flame. 

This  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  An  inner 
zone  of  unbumed  gas  mixed  with  air,  as  seen 
at  afc;  (2)  the  outer  mantle  of  burning  gas 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  air,  sho%vn  oXabc; 
and  (3)  the  luminous  cone  dfc. 

The  different  parts  of  this  flame  have  two 
opposite   effects.     In    the    innei    flame,    the 
unbumed  gas,  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
tends  to  reduce  the  substance,  while  the  outer 
Fio.  1.        flame,  by  heating  the  substance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  tends  to  oxidize  it. 

A  substance  to  be  reduced  should  be  held  in  the  luminous 
cone  dfe,  as  reduction  is  most  rapidly  accomplished  here. 
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A  substance  to  be  oxidized  should  be  held  just  within  the 
flame  at  b,  as  this  is  the  point  of  most  rapid  oxidation. 
These  points  are  meant  when  the  reducing  and  oxidizing 
flames  are  mentioned. 

If  a  substance  is  merely  to  be  heated,  it  is  held  in  the 
flame  near  the  top,  as  this  is  the  position  of  greatest  heat. 
Some  substances  are  volatilized  and  give  a  characteristic  color 
to  the  flame,  by  which  they  may  be  recognized.  For  this 
purpose  the  substance  is  held  in  the  lower  part  of  the  outer 
mantle  a  be. 

9.  The  BIowpliM?. — By  means  of  the  blowpipe  we  obtain 
an  inlcnsely  heated  flame,  which  may  be  directed  where  we 
wish.  There  are  several  forms  of  blowpipe,  the  simplest 
being  a  small  curved  brass  tube,  termina- 
ting in  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a  small 
needle.  With  this  instrument,  after  blow- 
ing a  while,  the  moisture  which  accumulates 
is  blown  into  the  flame.  Several  forms  of 
blowpipe  have  been  devised  to  avoid  this. 
A  good  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of  five  parts.  The  mouthpiece  A  is 
nsually  made  of  hard  rubber,  and  is  pressed 
against  the  lips  when  in  use.  It  fits  into 
the  lube  B,  which  in  turn  is  fitted  into  the 
moisture  reservoir  C.  The  tip  holder  D  fits 
into  the  side  of  the  moisture  reservoir,  and 
the  tip  li  fits  on  to  this. 

In  using  the  blowpipe  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  blow  a  steady  stream  of  air  through 
it  for  several  minutes,  and  the  student 
should  practice  imtil  he  can  do  this  before 
attempting  any  of  the  following  operations. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  mouthpiece  is 
pressed  against  the  lips,  and  the  cheeks 
inflated.  Then,  by  means  of  tlie  muscUs 
of  the  cheeks,  a  steady  stream  of  air  is  forced  througn  tne 
blowpipe,  while  we  breathe  through  the  nostrils.     The  air 
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should  never  be  forced  from  the  lungs,  as  by  this  means  we 
cannot  keep  up  a  steady  stream.  This  operation  may  seem 
difficult  at  first,  but  by  practice  it  will  soon  become  easy. 

In  blowpipe  work  a  rather  small,  luminous  flame,  obtained 
by  turning-  the  metal  cylinder  so  as  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
air,  is  used,  and  from  this  we  can  obtain  either  an  oxidizing 
or  reducing  flame,  according  to  the  method  of  using  the 
blowpipe.     By  placing  the  tip  of  the  blowpipe  just  outside 


FlO.  3. 
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of  the  flame  and  blowing,  we  get  a  long,  slightly  luminous 
flame.  A  substance  held  at  a.  Fig.  3,  is  rapidly  reduced  by 
the  unbumed  gas. 

To  get  an  oxidizing  flame,  the  tip  of  the  blowpipe  should  be 
placed  just  inside  of  the  flame.  Then,  by  blowing  through 
it,  a  long,  blue  flame  is  obtained  which  will  rapidly  oxidize 
a  substance  held  at  the  point  B,  Fig.  4,  where  it  is 
intensely  heated  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  air. 

10.  Charcoal. — In  blowpiping,  a  small  piece  of 
fine-grained  charcoal,  made  from  soft  wood,  is  largely 
used  as  a  support.  Common  charcoal  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  small  blocks,  for  sale  by  all  chemical 
dealers,  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  A  small  cavity 
is  made  in  the  charcoal,  to  hold  the  substance,  and, 
after  using,  it  must  be  well  scraped  out  before  the  next 
operation. 

11.  Platinum  Wire. — A  short  piece  of  fine  plati- 
num wire  is  essential  in  working  by  the  dry  method. 
It  is  well  to  heat  one  end  of  a  small  glass  tube  in  the 

FioTs.  flame  until  it  softens  and  begins  to  close ;  then,  without 
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withdrawing  it  from  the  flame,  insert  one  end  of  the  wire 
and  allow  the  glass  to  close  over  it,  thus  forming  a  handle 
which  does  not  readily  transmit  heat.  The  result  is  shown  in 
F^.  5.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  should  be  bent  into  a 
about  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
^This  loop  will  serve  to  hold  solid  substances  in  the  flame, 
to  hold  a  drop  of  solution  in  the  flame  in  order  to  observe  if 
any  color  is  thus  imparted  to  it,  and  to  hold  the  borax,  or 
microcosmic  bead,  to  be  described  later. 

When  not  in  use,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  wire  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Then,  after  burning  it 
off,  it  is  nearly  always  clean  and  ready  for  use. 
A  good  method  of  keeping  the  wire  clean  is  to 
insert  the  gla.ss  handle  in  the  perforation  of  a  cork 
that  is  too  large  to  go  into  a  test  tube,  and  by  this 
means  suspend  the  wire  in  a  test  tube  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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12.  A  small  piece  of  platinum  foil,  which  may 
be  l>ent  into  the  form  of  a  spoon,  and  a  pair  of 
forceps  with  which  to  hold  the  foil,  need 
no  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  platinum  must  never  lie  heated  in  con- 
tact with  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  lead, 
mercury,  etc.,  or  their  salts,  for  these  will 
alloy  with  the  platinum  and  ruin  it. 


13.  Bine  Class. — A  small  piece  of  blue  glass, 
^grhich  the  operator  may  hold  before  his  eye  to  look 
irough  at  the  colored  flames  produced  by  some  of 
the  metals,  is  indispensable  when  determining  the 
alkalies. 

]  -1.     SlHtraasee. — Closed  tubes,  or  matrasses,  are 
w  1  in  analysing   solids,  and  may  as  well  be 

de  here.    They  are  made  in  several  forms.     A 

good  form  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  glass 
tnbing,  having  an  inside  diameter  of  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
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into  pieces  about  3J  inches  long,  and  holding  one  end  of  each 
piece  in  the  flame  till  it  softens  and  closes.  The  result  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Solids  may  be  dropped  into  this  tube  and  heated  at  the 
closed  end,  by  holding  it  in  the  flame.  To  protect  the  fin- 
gers from  the  heat,  the  tube  may  be  held  in  the  forceps,  or 
a  piece  of  paper  may  be  folded  and  wrapped  around  it  near 
the  top,  thus  serving  as  a  holder. 


REAGENTS. 

16.  Preparation  of  Solutions.  —  In  the  outfit  that 
we  furnish  to  students,  all  reagents  except  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  sulphuric  acids,  and  ammonium  hydrate — or 
ammonia,  as  it  is  commonly  called — are  of  the  proper 
strength  for  use.  Those  mentioned  are  needed  in  two 
strengths,  concentrate  and  dilute.  The  student  is  furnished 
with  the  concentrate  solutions,  and  from  these  he  can  make 
the  dilute  solutions  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  each  to  four 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  mixing  them  well.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  added  to  the  water  slowly  while  the 
solution  is  constantly  stirred,  on  account  of  the  heat  gener- 
ated. In  this,  as  in  every  case  where  water  is  mentioned, 
distilled  water  should  be  used.  When  a  reagent  is  mentioned, 
the  dilute  solution  is  always  meant  unless  the  concentrate 
solution  is  specified. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  that  do  not  obtain  our  outfit, 
the  following  directions  are  given  for  making  up  reagents: 

Chemically  pure  substances  should  be  used  in  every  case. 

Ammonium  Carbonate. — Dissolve  100  grams  of  the  solid 
in  300  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  ammonium  hydrate,  and  dilute  to  500  cubic 
centimeters  with  water. 

Ammonium  Chloride.— ^Di.ssolve  lOO  grams  of  the  dry 
salt  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  water — say  400  cubic  centi- 
meters— .'ind  then  add  water  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution. 

Ammonium   Oxalate. — Add   to  25  grams  of  the  salt. 
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sufficient  water  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of  solution. 
Allow  it  to  stand  until  it  dissolves,  shaking  it  occasionally. 

Sodium  Hydrate. — Dissolve  40  grams  of  the  solid  ii^ 
water,  and  dilute  this  solution  to  500  cubic  centimeters  with 
water. 

Sodium  Carbonate. — Dissolve  100  grams  of  the  dry  salt, 
or  270  grams  of  the  crystals,  in  sufficient  water  to  make 
500  cubic  centimeters  of  solution. 

Sodium  Phosphate. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  acid  sodium 
phosphate  Na^HP0^,12H^0  in  sufficient  water  to  make 
600  cubic  centimeters  of  solution. 

Potassium  Chromate. — Dissolve  50  grams  in  water  and 
add  water  to  this  solution  to  make  it  up  to  600  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

Potassium  Ferrlcyanlde. — To  60  grams  of  the  solid,  add 
water  enough  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of  solution. 

Potassium  Ferroeyanlde  and  Potassium  Cyanide. — 
These  are  made  of  the  same  strength  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Potassium  Iodide. — Dissolve  20  grams  of  the  crystal- 
lized salt  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

Barium  Chloride. — Dissolve  25  grams  of  the  solid  in  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

Sliver  Nitrate. — Dissolve  20  grams  of  the  crystals  in  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

iJead  Acetate. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  the  dry  salt  in 
water  to  which  1  cubic  centimeter  of  acetic  acid  has  been 
added,  using  water  enough  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  solution. 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Dissolve  25  grams  of  the  crystals. 
in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

Stannous  Chloride. — Dissolve  25  grams  of  the  solid 
stannous  chloride  in  75  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  enough  water  to  make  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution.  Some  metallic  tin  should  be  kept 
in  the  solution,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. — To  75  grams  of  the  (j'ystals,  add 
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water  enough  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of  solution.  ^ 


To  this  add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  sul- 
phiunc  acid  and  a  little  metallic  iron,  and  keep  the  solution 
from  the  air. 

Cobalt  Nitrate. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  the  crj'Stallized 
salt  in  water,  and  dilute  the  solution  to  500  cubic  centimeters 
with  water. 

Tartaric  Acid, — Dissolve  10<)  grams  of  the  solid  tartaric 
acid  in  water  sufficient  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of 
solution. 

Acetic  Acid. — Dilute  the  33-per-cent.  acid  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water  to  make  the  dilute  acid. 

llydrottcii  Sulphide. — Generate  the  gas  as  described  in 
Experiment  50,  Art.  105,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Part  1,  and 
lead  it  into  water  until  the  water  is  saturated,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  solution  should  be  protected  from  the 
air. 

Amiuonlnni  SulphUle. —  Lead  hydrogen-sulphide  gas 
into  a  bottle  two-thirds  full  of  concentrate  ammonium 
hydrate,  until  it  is  saturated,  which  is  indicated  by  the  bub- 
bles coming  through  the  liquid  undiminished  in  size.  Fill 
the  bottle  with  concentrate  ammonia  and  mix  it  well. 
Before  using,  dilute  this  with  twice  its  volume  of  water. 

Yello>v  Aiunionluiu  Sulphide. — This  is  made  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  common  ammo- 
nium sulphide  and  shaking  until  dissolved.  Enough  sulphur 
should  be  added  to  give  the  solution  an  amber  color. 

Aniinonltiiu  Sulphate. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  the  solid 
ammoniutn  sulphate  in  sufficient  water  to  make  600  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution.  Its  principal  use  is  in  separating 
strontium  and  calcium. 

Majfnesluiii  Sulphate. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  in  water  enough  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution. 

Calcium  Sulphate. — A  saturated  solution  is  always  used. 
It  is  prepared  by  repeatedly  shaking  up  some  finely  pow- 
dered calcium  sulphate  in  a  bottle  of  water,  taking  care  to 
have  more  of  the  sulphate  than  the  water  will  dissolve. 
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Allow  it  to  stand  for  some  time  and  decant  the  clear  liquid 
for  osc. 

Barlnm  Ilydrate, — To  25  gframs  of  pure  barium-hydrate 
crystals,  add  sufficient  water  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution,  and  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Filter  into  a 
bottle  provided  with  a  good  stopper,  and  close  the  bottle  at 
once  lo  protect  the  solution  from  the  air.  The  filtration  is 
performed  as  directed  in  Art.  91),  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Acid  Sodium  Tiirtrate. — A  saturated  sc>lution  is  used. 
It  is  prepared  by  placing  in  a  bottle,  about  three-fourths 
Slled  with  water,  a  little  more  of  the  solid  salt  than  will  be 
dissolved,  and  shaking  repeatedly.  Allow  it  to  settle,  and 
decant  the  clear  solution  as  it  is  needed. 

Axumonluin  Molybdate. — This  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing^ "25  grams  of  powdered  ammonium  molybdate  in  76  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Pour  this  solution  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  into  a 
mixture  of  300  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid 
and  2<t0  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  This  solution  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  1\  hours  before  using. 

Tlie  directions  in  most  cases  are  given  for  making  500  cubic 
centiraeters,  merely  because  that  is  a  convenient  quantity. 
More  or  less  of  any  reagent  may  just  as  well  be  made,  pro- 
%-ided  the  proportions  are  not  altered. 


DEPOBT^kLEXT    OF   THE    MET^\XS    AVITII 
REAGENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

16.     We  now  come  to  the  deportment,  or  behavior,  of  the 
oetals  with  reagents.     The  student  should  not  attempt  to 
jinmit  all  these  reactions  to  memory,  but  should  make  him- 
;lf  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  can  readily  distinguish  any 
of  the   metals  by  their  reactions.     For  this  purpose  only  a 
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few  reactions  will  generally  be  necessarj',  but  the  results  thug 
obtained  should  always  be  confirmed  by  all  the  others  given. 

So  far  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  per  for  ui  each  of  the  fol' 
lou<ing  operations,  using  known  solutions  before  attempting 
to  analyze  unknozvn  ones. 

The  student  will  soon  learn  to  form  groups  of  the  metals 
that  are  precipitated  by  the  different  reagents;  as,  for 
instance,  he  will  learn  that  ouly  three  metals,  silver,  lead, 
and  mercury,  in  the  raercurous  form,  are  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid;  five  by  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  In  this  b 
will  be  assisted  by  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Each  student  should  keep,  in  a  note  book,  a  complete 
record  of  all  work  done.  It  is  especially  important  that  any- 
thing that  is  not  understood  at  the  time  should  be  recorded 
in  tliis  book. 


SILVER. 

17.  Silver  is  a  white  metal  that  fuses  on  the  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  bright,  metallic  globule.  It 
does  not  volatilize,  and  no  incrustation*  is  formed.  To  per- 
form this  and  similar  operations,  a  piece  of  the  metal,  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  is  placed  in  a  small  cavity 
in  the  charcoal,  made  to  hold  it,  and  the  blowpipe  flame  is 
directed  upon  it.  In  all  blowpipe  work,  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  substance  treated  must  be  used.  Silver  is  only 
very  slowly  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  insol- 
uble silver  chloride  AgCl.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  silver  sulphate,  and  dissolves  very 
readily  in  nitric  acid,  forming  silver  nitrate  AgNO^. 

This  solution  may  be  used  for  the  silver  reactions,  but  it 
is  best  to  make  a  solution  for  this  purpose  from  silver-nitrate 
crystals.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  metals,  directions  are 
given  for  making  a  solution.  Of  course,  any  other  solution 
would  give  the  same  reactions,  but  the  solution  given  is  most 
easily  made,  and  is  in  the  form  in  which  we  are  most  likely 
to  find  the  metal  in  actual  analysis. 

*  By  an  incrustation  rs  meant  a  deposit  on  the  charcoal  surrounfling, 
or  near,  the  substance  heated. 
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A  silver  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  about  2  grams 
of  silver-nitrate  crystals  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid.  The  acid  is  best 
added  by  means  of  a  dropper,  which  may  be  made  by  draw- 
ing out  a  glass  tube,  and  cutting  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  35,  The- 
oretical Chemistry.  When  the  small  end  of  this  tube  is 
dipped  into  the  liquid,  the  liquid,  of  course,  enters  it,  and 
may  be  retained  in  the  tube  by  pressing  the  finger  closely 
upon  the  upper  end.  If  the  finger  is  removed,  the  liquid 
will  be  released,  and  by  this  means  we  can  get  any  amount 
of  liquid  we  wish. 

18.  Reactions. — A  silver  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate,  if  added  in  very  small  amount  to 
a  rather  strong  neutral  solution  of  silver  that  does  not  con- 
tain ammonium  compounds,  precipitates  brown  silver  oxide 
Ag^O,  which  is  very  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
As  silver  oxide  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  its  formation 
is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  compounds,  no 
precipitate  is  usually  obtained.  Most  silver  solutions  contain 
free  acid,  hence,  when  ammonia  is  added,  ammonium  com- 
pounds are  formed,  which  prevent  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  brown  silver  oxide  Agfi, 
which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  very 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  silver  carbon- 
ate Ag,CO^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  excess. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
carbonate  Ag^CO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  but  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 

6.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black  silver  sulphide 
Ag^S,  which  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  cold  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  precipitate  as 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  state  that 
in  every  case  where  hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  precipitate. 
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ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same.     The  reverse,  how 
ever,  is  not  true,  as  we  shall  see  later.* 

7.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  white  silver  chloridt 
AgCl,  which  slowly  changes  to  brown  upon  exposure  to  sun 
light  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  readily  soluble  ii 
ammonium  hydrate,  from  which  solution  it  is  reprecipitated 
by  nitric  acid. 

8.  Copper  deposits  metallic  silver  from  its  solutions.  If 
a  small  piece  of  copper  be  dropped  into  a  silver  solution,  it 
soon  becomes  gray,  owing  to  the  silver  that  is  deposited  on 
it.     Upon  rubbing,  it  becomes  bright. 

9.  Sodium  phosphate  precipitates  yellow  silver  phosphate 
Ag-^POf,  which  is  soluble  in  both  nitric  acid  and  ammonium 
hydrate. 

10.  Potassium  cyanide  precipitates  white  silver  cyanide 
AgCN,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  and  in 
ammonium  hydrate,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 


liEAD. 


19.  Lead  is  a  soft,  white  metal  when  freshly  cut,  but 
soon  tarnishes  in  the  air.  It  fuses  easily  on  the  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  giving  the  flame  a  pale,  bluish  tinge, 
and  depositing  a  yellow  incrustation  of  the  oxide  PbO  on 
the  charcoal.  This  incrustation  is  volatile,  and  may  be 
driven  from  place  to  place  on  the  charcoal  by  directing  the 
blowpipe  flame  upon  it. 

Lead  is  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  best  dissolved  by  adding  a  little  concen- 
trate nitric  acid  and  then  an  equal  volume  of  water  and 
heating  if  necessary. 

A  solution  of  the  nitrate  Pb(NO^^  may  be  made  by  dis- 
sohang  about  3  grams  of  the  solid  lead  nitrate  in  100  cubic 


*  The  reason  for  this  is  that  sulphides  of  some  of  the  metals  are  not 
precipitated  from  acid  solutions,  but  are  precipitated  from  alkaline 
ones.  Ammonium  sulphide,  being  a  strong  alkali,  renders  the  solution 
alkaline,  and  the  precipitate  is  formed. 
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centimeters  of  water  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
L«ci(L 

20.     Keactlons. — A   lead   solution  gives  the  following 
ctions: 

1,  AmmoHiupn  hydrate  precipitates  white  lead  hydrate 
TJ^{0/Y),,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Sodium    hydrate    precipitates    white    lead    hydrate 
h{OH)^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent, 

arming  a  solution  of  Pb{ONd)^, 
%.     Ammonium  carbonate   precipitates  white   basic  lead 

>nate  of  varying  composition. 
4.     Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  precipitate  as  ammo- 
mom  carbonate. 

6.     Hydrogen   sulphide   precipitates  black  lead  sulphide 

,PbS,  which  is  in.soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  when 

aid,  but  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid.     Hot  con- 

"oentrate  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  white  inwiluble   lead 

snlphate.     If  we  wish  to  obtain  this  white  sulphate,  there 

mast  be  no  liquid  present  to  dilute  the  acid. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  reactions  as 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

7.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  white   lead    chloride 
SCl^  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  readily  soluble 

hot,  water.     If  this  hot  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  the 
1  chloride  separates  in  long,  white  crystals. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  white  lead  sulphate  PbSO,, 
rhich  is  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  may  be  dissolved 

'  adding  tartaric  acid  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  concentrate 
imonia,  and  heating. 

9.  Potassium  chromate  precipitates  yellow  lead  chromate 
nCrO^y  which  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydrate,  from  which  solu- 
tion it  is  reprecipitatcd  by  nitric  acid. 

10.  Potassium  iodide  precipitates  yellow  lead  iodide  Pbl^, 
which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Upon  cooling,  it  sepa- 
rates from  this  solution  in  yellow  crystals. 

11.  Potassium  cyanide  precipitates  white  lead  cyanide 
P^(CJV^)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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MEBCUBT. 

21.  Mercury  is  a  heavy,  white  liquid.  It  is  but  slight! 
acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  nitric  acid.  It  forms  two  series  of  compounds 
known  as  mercurous  and  mercuriV.  When  mercury  is  dii 
solved  in  the  cold,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  if  there  is  an  excess  o 
mercury  present,  mercurous  nitrate  HgJl^NO^^  is  obtained 
If  it  is  dissolved  in  an  excess*  of  hot  concentrate  nitric  acid 
mercuric  nitrate  Hg{NO^^  is  formed. 

These  solutions  could  be  properly  diluted  and  used  for  th< 
reactions,  but  it  is  better  to  make  up  solutions  as  directed 
later. 

MBRCUBOtrS  COMPOUNDS. 

S!3.  A  solution  for  the  mercurous  reactions  may  be  made 
by  adding  to  4  grams  of  solid  mercurous  nitrate  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  about  I  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  metallic  mercury,  and 
heat  gently,  if  necessary.  A  high  temperature  must  be 
avoided,  and  some  metallic  mercury  should  remain  in  the 
solution,  or  it  is  likely  to  be  partly  changed  to  a  mercuric 
compound. 

23.  Reactions. — A  mercurous  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  black  amido-mer- 
curous  nitrate  Hg^NH^NO,  from  this  solution.  The  precip- 
itate is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  black  mercurous  oxide 
Hg^O,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 


*  By  an  excess  of  a  reagent  is  meant  more  than  is  required  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  object.  When  we  speak  of  precipitating  a  metal  with 
an  excess  of  a  certain  reagent,  we  mean  to  use  more  of  the  reagent 
than  would  be  required  to  unite  with  the  metal  to  form  a  precipitate. 
To  render  an  alkaline  solution  acid,  with  an  excess  of  a  certain  acid, 
we  would  use  more  of  that  acid  than  would  be  required  to  neutralize 
the  alkali.  When  wc  say  that  a  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  a 
reagent,  we  mean  that  when  more  of  the  reagent  than  is  required  to 
form  the  precipitate  is  added,  it  dissolves  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed. 
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3.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  changes  to  gray,  and  finally  to  black,  upon  standing. 

•L  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate,  more  or 
leas  colored  with  yellow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mercurous 
ioltitions  nearly  always  contain  small  quantities  of  mercuric 
compounds  The  carbonate  precipitates  arc  not  important 
in  determining  mercurous  compounds. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black  mercuric  sulphide 
HgS  logctlier  with  s<jme  free  mercury.  The  precipitate  is 
not  dissolved  by  any  dilute  acid,  but  dissolves  slowly  in  hot 
concentrate  hydri»chloric  acid,  and  readily  in  arjua  regia. 

In  this  and  similar  operations,  where  acpia  regia  is  used  as 
a  solvent,  add  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  a  half- 
docen  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  atid,  and  then  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  concentrate  hydruchloric  acid,  and  heat 
if  necessary.  This  mixture  of  concentrate  acids  is  known  as 
iria.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent,  dissolving  many 
loes  that  are  not  attacked  by  ordinary  acids.  It  is  the 
only  solvent  for  gold  and  platinum. 

Rriling  concentrate  nitric  acid  converts  the  black  mercuric 
sulphide  into  a  white,  insoluble  comjxjimd.  The  s;ime  pre- 
cantions  must  be  taken  as  described  in  Art.  20,  5. 

6.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  white  mercurous  chlo- 
ride HgjCl^,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  is  slightly 
actf»d  upon  by  hot  concentrate  acids,  and  is  readily  dissolved 
by  aqoa  regia.  Ammonia  converts  this  white  chloride  into 
liladc  amido-mercurous  chloride  IfgJ^HjCl. 

7.  Potassium  chromate  precipitates  brick-red  basic  mer- 
ctirons  chromate,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  nitric 
«cid. 

8.  Potassium  iodide  in  very  small  quantities  precipitates 
■    ■"  reen  mercurous  iodide  //if,/,.     If  a  little  more  of 

.  is  added  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  precipi- 
tate changes  into  metallic  mercury  and  bright-red  potassium 
mercuric  io<lide  //^'//A'/),. 

9.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  white  mercurous  sulphate 
ffg-^SO^,  which  is  dissolved  with  some  difficulty  in  nitric  acid. 

10.  Stannous  chloride,  when  added  in  a  very  small  amount. 
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precipitates  white  mercurous  chloride  HgjOl^.  A  little  mon 
of  the  reagent  partly  reduces  this,  giving  a  gray  mixture  o: 
mercurous  chloride  and  metallic  mercury.  An  excess  oi 
stannous  chloride  reduces  the  whole  to  a  dark-gray,  almost 
black,  precipitate  of  finely  divided  metallic  mercury.  The 
white  precipitate  is  seldom  seen,  but  the  gray  mixture  usually 
is  formed  at  once. 

11.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates  gray  metallic  mercury. 

12.  Copper,  when  placed  in  a  mercurous  solution,  precip- 
itates metallic  mercury,  which  forms  a  gray  coating  on  the 
copper.  This  may  be  rendered  bright  by  rubbing  with  a  dry 
cloth,  and  is  driven  ofiE  by  heat 


MKBCimiC  COMPOUNDS. 

24.  The  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  which  is  obtained 
when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hot  concentrate 
nitric  acid,  may  be  used  for  the  following  reactions,  after 
having  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated  off,  and  being  properly 
diluted  with  water;  or  a  solution  for  the  purpose  may  be 
made  by  diluting  some  of  the  mercuric-chloride  solution  used 
as  a  reagent  with  a  little  more  than  its  own  volume  of  water 
and  adding  3  or  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  it  is  best 
to  make  up  a  solution  for  this  purpose  by  dissolving  about 
2  grams  of  dry  mercuric  nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  to  which  3  or  3  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  have 
been  added. 

25.  Reactions. — A  mercuric  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  amido-mercuric 
nitrate  HgNH^NO^,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  a  brown  basic  salt,  if  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  reagent  is  used.  If  more  of  the 
reagent  is  added,  yellow  mercuric  oxide  HgO  is  formed. 
This  is  easily  dissolved  by  warm  dilute  acids. 
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3.  Ammonium  carbonate  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  acids. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  a  reddish-brown  basic 
carbonate,  probably  HgCO^,ZHgO. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  white  precipitate  when  a 
very  small  amount  of  reagent  is  added.  If  we  continue  to 
add  the  reagent,  the  precipitate  changes  to  yellow,  reddish- 
brown,  and  finally  to  black  HgS.  The  white  precipitate  at 
first  formed  is  2HgS,I/giN0,)^,  and  this  mixed  with  the 
black  /fgS,  in  varying  proportions,  probably  causes  the  inter- 
mediate colors.  The  black  I/gS  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and 
in  the  acids  used  separately,  but  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  precipitate  as 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

7.  Potassium  iodide  precipitates  red  mercuric  iodide  Hgl^, 
which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

8.  Stannous  chloride  precipitates,  at  first,  white  mer- 
curous  chloride  Hg^Cl,.  An  excess  of  the  reagent  reduces 
this  to  gray  metallic  mercury. 

9.  Copper  precipitates  the  mercury  from  mercuric  solu- 
tions the  same  as  from  mercurous  ones. 


COPPER. 


26.  Copper  is  a  rather  hard  metal,  with  a  peculiar  red 
color.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  fuses  with  difficulty. 
It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  A  good  solution  for  the 
following  reactions  is  made  by  dissolving  from  1^  to  2  grams 
of  copper-sulphate  crystals  CuS0,,5/f,0  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

27.  Reactions. — A  copper  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  a  light-blue  basic 
compound,    which   is    very  soluble  in   excess,    giving  the 
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solution  a  deep-blue  color,   owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble  basic  copper-ammonium  sulphate. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  light-blue  copper  hydrate 
Cu(pH)^  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  acids.  The  precipitate  is  changed 
by  boiling  into  black,  hydrated  copper  oxide,  probably 
%CuO,Cti(pH\. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as 
ammonium  hydrate. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  blue  basic  copper  car- 
bonate CuCO,,Cu{OH)^,  which  is  converted  into  black, 
hydrated  copper  oxide  by  boiling. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black  copper  sulphide 
CuS,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid  or  potas- 
sium cyanide. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  precipitate  as 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

7.  Potassium  cyanide  precipitates  greenish-yellow  copper 
cyanide  Cu{CN)^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent,  forming  a  colorless  solution.  The  copper  is  not 
precipitated  from  this  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

8.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  precipitates  reddish -brown 
copper  ferrocyanide  Cu^Fe{CN)^  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

9.  If  a  small  piece  of  solid  copper  chloride,  or  a  drop  of 
the  solution,  supported  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  be 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  it  imparts  a  blue  color 
to  the  flame,  while  the  other  volatile  compounds  of  copper 
color  the  flame  green. 

10.  Iron,  when  placed  in  a  copper  solution,  slowly  becomes 
coated  with  the  copper.  If  the  solution  is  strong  and  slightly 
acid,  this  action  becomes  quite  rapid. 


CADMIUM. 

38.  Cadmium  is  a  white,  rather  soft  metal,  which  easily 
fuses  on  the  charcail  before  the  blowpipe,  depositing  a 
brown  incrustation  of  the  oxide  CdO,  which  is  volatile,  and 
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may  be  driven  from  place  to  place  on  the  charcoal  by  direct- 
ing the  blowpipe  flame  wpim  it.  Cadmium  is  slowly  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  much  more 
readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  giving  a  solution  of  cadmium 
nitrate  Cii(NO^^  This  solution  may  be  used  for  the  reac- 
tions, after  boiling  off  the  excess  of  acid  and  diluting  with 
water,  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  solution  for  this  purpose  by 
dissolving  about  2  grams  of  cadmium  nitrate  crystals  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 


20.  lUMictioiis. — A  cadmium  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  does  not  usually  give  a  precipitate 
\\n  ordinary  cadmium  solutions,  but  if  a  single  drop  of  dilute 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  rather  strong  neutral  sulution,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cadmium  hydrate  Cd(OH)^  is  obtained.  This 
precipitate  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  its  formation  is 
prc\'ented  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 

%.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  cadmium  hydrate 
Cd{OH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  cadmium  car- 
bonate  CdCO,,  which  is  quite  readily  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  the  ordinary  reagent,  owing  to  the  ammonia  which  it  con- 
tains.   The  precipitate  would  be  but  slightly  attacked  by  the 

I  carboHiiie  alone, 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  cadmium  carbon- 
late  CdCO,,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 

ible  in  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  and  acids.     Heating 
!  solution  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  precipitate. 

6.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  yellow  cadmium  sul- 
phide CdS,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  ammonia, 

[ammonium  sulphide,  and  potassium  cyanide,  but  is  dissolved 
Ibjr  boiling  dilute  acids. 

Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  reaction  as  hydro- 
sulphide. 

7.  Potassium  chromate  precipitates  yellow  basic  cadmium 
late,  which  is  insoluble  in  sodium  hydrate,  but  is  dis- 

bv  nitric  acid. 
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8.  Potassium  cyanidi:  does  not  ordinarily  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate, but  forms  a  soluble  double  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  cadmium  Cd{CN),{KCN)^,  from  which  yellow  cadmium 
sulphide  {CdS)  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 


BI8MUTII. 

30.  Bismuth  is  a  rather  hard,  brittle  metal,  having  a 
white  color  with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge.  It  fuses  easily  on 
the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  metallic  globule, 
and  depositing  a  yellow  incrustation  of  bismuth  oxide  Bi^O,. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
but  is  readily  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  forming  bismuth 
nitrate  £i{NO,),.  This  solution  may  be  used  for  the  reac- 
tions, after  diluting  with  water  and  keeping  just  enough 
nitric  acid  present  to  hold  the  salt  in  solution;  or,  we  may 
make  a  solution  for  the  piu-pose  by  dissolving  about  2  grams 
of  bismuth  nitrate  in  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  If  this 
does  not  form  a  clear  solution  after  heating,  add  nitric  acid, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  it  clears  up.  Then  dilute  to  100 
cubic  centimeters  with  water.  If  a  precipitate  forms  during 
dilution,  add  just  nitric  acid  enough  to  dissolve  it. 

3 1 .  Reactions. — A  bismuth  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions : 

1.  Amjnotiium  hydrate  precipitates  white  bismuth  oxy- 
hydrate  BiOOH,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  but  soluble 
in  warm  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hydrate. 

3.  Ainvtotiium  carbonate  precipitates  white  basic  bismuth 
carbonate  Bi^O^CO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

6.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  dark-brown  bismuth 
sulphide  Bi^S^,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  and 
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in  ammonium  sulphide,  but  is  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric 

A  mmcniutn  sulphide  gives  the  same  reaction  as  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  In  concentrate  solutions  these  precipitates 
look  almost  black. 

7.  Potassium  chromate  precipitates  yellow  basic  bismuth 
chromitie  ^i,0{CrO^)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  sodium  hydrate, 

readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  hence,  in  solutions  which 
tain  much  free  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

8.  Stannous  chloride,  in  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  pre- 
cipitates black  bismuth  oxide  Bi^O^,  To  get  this  precipitate, 
add  sodium  hydrate  to  a  little  stannous  chloride  until  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved  in  excess.  Then,  to 
this  solution,  add  a  little  of  the  bismuth  sulution,  a  drop  at  a 
time. 

9.  Water,  in  a  large  quantity,  precipitates  white  bismuth 
oxynitratc  J>iOMO,  from  solutions  that  are  not  too  strongly 
acid.  To  perform  this  operation,  a  test  tube  is  nearly  filled 
^•ith  water,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  the  bismuth  solution  are 
added  to  it.  If  this  solution  is  not  t<xi  strongly  acid,  a  pre- 
cipitate will  be  formed  almost  immediately.  If  it  does  not 
appear  in  a  few  seconds,  a  little  ammonium  chloride  should 
be  added,  when,  if  the  solution  does  not  contain  a  large 
amoimt  of  acid,  a  precipitate  will  form. 

^^  32.  Antimony  isa  hard, brittle, bluish-white  metal, which 
easily  fuses  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  depositing 
a  white  volatile  incrustation  of  antimony  oxide  Sl^^O,,  while 

^_  dense  white  fumes  of  this  oxide  are  given  off. 

^H      vVntimony  is  oxidized  but  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 

"^  and  hydrochloric  acid  scarcely  attacks  it  at  all,  but  it  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  A  solution  for  the  following  reac- 
tions is  best  made  by  dissohang  a  trifle  more  than  a  gram 
of  the  dry  antimony  chloride  SfiCl,  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  and  diluting  to  100  cubic  centimeters.     Just  enough 


ANTIMONY. 
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acid  should  be  added  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and  hold  it  in 
solution.  • 

33.  lleactlons. — An  antimony  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  antimonious 
oxyhydrate  SbOOH,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  antimonious  oxy- 
hydrate SbOOH,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  reagent. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  antimonious 
oxyhydrate  SbOOH,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonia. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  orange-red  antimonious 
sulphide  Sb^S„  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  hot  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  hydrate, 
or  ammonium  sulphide. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  orange-red  antimo- 
nious sulphide  Sb^S^,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent.  From  this  solution  the  antimonious  sulphide  is 
reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

7.  Zinc,  when  placed  in  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  anti- 
mony, precipitates  the  antimony  as  a  black  powder.  If  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil  is  placed  in  the  solution  in  contact 
with  the  zinc,  the  antimony  will  be  deposited  upon  it,  making 
a  black  stain.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

8.  Water,  in  large  excess,  precipitates  white  antimonious 
oxychloride  SbOCl.  This  precipitate  is  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  precipitate  which  water  gives  with  bismuth 
(see  Art.  31,  9).  

ARSENIC. 

34.  Arsenic  is  a  dark -gray,  brittle  solid,  which  easily 
volatilizes  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  without 
fusing,  yielding  a  white  incrustation,  and  white  fumes  of 
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the  oxide  As,0„  which  have  a  characteristic  garlic  odor. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inhale  large  quantities  of  these 
fumes,  as  they  are  poisonous. 

Arsenic  is  not  readily  dissolved  by  any  single  acid,  but 
aqua  regia  dissolves  it  easily,  forming  arsenic  acid.  It  forms 
two  oxides,  As^O,  and  As^O^,  which  are  acid,  while  oxides 
of  the  metals  are  dasic.  There  are  two  series  of  compounds: 
arsenites,  which  are  aTsenious  compounds;  and  arsenates, 
which  are  arsenic  compounds. 


ABSIENIOTTS  COMPOXnOW. 

35.  A  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  is  the  best  for  the 
general  reactions.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  about  1  gram 
of  sodium  arsenite  Na^HAsO^  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water. 

36.  Reactions. — An  arsenious  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions: 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate  if  the  solution 
is  neutral,  but  generally  gives  the  solution  a  yellow  color. 
If  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  added,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  arsenious  sulphide  As^S^  is  at  once  formed,  which 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  or  ammonium 
carbonate,  but  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when 
concentrate. 

2.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions,  but  if  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution,  yellow  arsenious  sulphide  As^S^  is  formed,  which 
is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  {NI/^),S,  or  in  ammonia,  but 
is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  slight,  almost  white  precipitate 
in  neutral  solutions,  but,  if  a  little  ammonia  is  added,  light- 
yellow  silver  arsenite  Ag-^AsO,  is  formed.  A  little  more 
ammonia  dissolves  the  precipitate,  as  will  also  nitric  acid. 

4.  Copper  sulphate  precipitates  green  copper  arsenite 
CuHAsO,,  which  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonia. 
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6.  Copper,  when  placed  in  an  arsenious  solution  to  which 
considerable  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  becomes 
coated  with  a  gray  film  of  copper  arsenide  Cu^As^  upon 
boiling. 


ARSKNIC  SOLUTIONS. 

37.  A  good  solution  for  the  arsenic  reactions  is  made 
by  dissolving  about  1  gram  of  sodium  arsenate  Na^HAsO^  in 
lOO  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

38.  Reactions. — An  arsenic  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions : 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate  with  neutral 
solutions,  but  if  considerable  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  slowly  reduces  the  arsenic  solution  to 
arsenious,  and  yellow  arsenious  sulphide  As^S^  is  formed. 
This  reaction  is  greatly  helped  by  heating  the  solution.  If 
the  hydrogen-sulphide  solution  is  very  weak,  it  reduces  the 
solution  slowly,  so  that  the  reaction  only  takes  place  after 
some  time,  or  may  even  fail  entirely;  but  when  a  current 
of  hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  led  through  the  solution,  the 
reaction  takes  place  immediately.  The  As^S,  is  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide;  but  a  little  free  sulphur, 
thrown  out*  during  the  reduction,  usually  remains  in  the 
solution,  giving  it  a  milky  appearance.  From  this  solution 
As^S^  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Ammonium  sulphide  g\\es  no  precipitate  with  neutral 
solutions,  but  if  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  a  yel- 
low precipitate  of  arsenic  sulphide  As^S^  is  formed. 

3.  Silver  nitrate,  when  added  to  neutral  arsenate  solu- 
tions, produces  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  precipitate  of 
silver  arsenate  Ag^AsO^,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
in  ammonia. 

4.  Magnesium  sulphate,  under  proper  conditions,  precipi- 
tates white  crystalline,  magnesium-ammonium  arsenate 
MgNH^AsO^,^Hfi,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.     To  get 


*  Tho  terra  "thrown  out"  means  that  an  element  is  liberated  from 
its  compounds,  and  remains  undissolved  in  a  solution. 
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this  precipitate,  a  little  magnesium -sulphate  solution  is  placed 
in  a  lest  tube,  and  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Just  enough  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  formed,  and  a  little  of  this  solution  is  added  to 
a  Utile  arsenate  solution  in  another  test  tube.  If  the  solu- 
tions are  dilute,  the  precipitate  forms  slowly,  but  is  hastened 
by  vigorous  shaking. 


TIN. 


39.  Tin  is  a  soft,  white,  malleable  metal  that  fuses  easily 
on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  metallic 
globule  and  a  slight,  white  incrustation.  It  is  not  readily 
dissolved  in  the  acids  separately,  but  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  forming  a  mixture  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides. 
Hot  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  dissolves  it  to  a 
solutioia  of  stannous  chloride  SnCl,. 


sTAjrNors  coMPouinjs. 
40.  A  solution  for  the  stannous  reactions  is  conveniently 
made  by  adding  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  1^  grams  of 
stannous  chloride  and  heating  till  it  dissolves.  If  the  solu- 
tion appears  milky  after  heating,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  again,  when  it  will  clear  up. 
Dilute  this  solution  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  water. 


41«     Reaction!*. — A  stannous  solution  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing reactions: 

1.     AmtHoniuttthyi{rate\)Tcc\Tp'\taXesvfh\tG  stannous  hydrate 
\Sm(OH )^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

S.     Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  stannous  hydrate 
\Sn(OH),,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent 

S.  AtHtnonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  stannous 
hydrate  Sn{OH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 
4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
lium  carbonate. 
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6.  Hydrogen  sulphide^  when  added  to  solutions  contain- 
ing much  free  acid,  at  first  colors  the  liquid  brown,  but  if 
more  is  added,  a  brown  precipitate  of  stannous  sulphide  SnS 
is  formed.  If  but  little  free  acid  is  present,  the  brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  at  once. 

6.  ./4;«wff«/«;«  j«^/«</(f  precipitates  brown  stannous  sul- 
phide SnS.  The  brown  stannous  sulphide  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  or  ammonium  sulphide  is  soluble  in  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  yellow  stan- 
nic sulphide  SnS^  from  this  solution.  Yellow  ammonium 
sulphide  is  made  by  adding  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
to  common  ammonium  sulphide  and  shaking  till  it  is  dis- 
solved.    It  is  a  polysulphide  of  varying  composition. 

42.  Stannous  chloride  acts  as  a  reducing  agent;  that  is, 
it  tends  to  change  reducible  compoimds  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation,  while  it  is  changed  to  a  stannic  compound.  Its 
reaction  with  mercuric  compounds  (Art.  25^  8)  is  a  good 
example  of  this. 


STANNIC  COMPOUNDS. 

43.  A  solution  of  stannic  chloride  5";/ 67,  may  be  used 
for  the  stannic  reactions.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  about 
1^  grams  of  statnnous  chloride  in  5  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Heat  this  to  boiling  and  add  potassium  chlorate,  a  little  at  a 
time,  until  the  solution  becomes  distinctly  yellow.  Then 
boil  till  the  solution  becomes  clear,  and  the  potassium  chlo- 
rate will  have  oxidized  the  stannous  to  stannic  chloride. 
After  diluting  to  100  cubic  centimeters  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use. 

44,  Reactions. — A  stannic  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  stannic  oxyhy- 
drate,  generally  called  metastannic  acid  SnO{OH)^,  which 
is  insoluble  in  excess  o£  the  reagent 
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2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  stannic  oxyhydrate 
ShO(OH)„  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  and 
in  acids. 

3.  Avitnonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  stannic  oxy- 
hydrate ShO(0//)„  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  soluble  in  acids. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  light-yellow  stannic 
sulphide  SnS^,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  ammonium  sulphide.  From  the  solution 
in  ammonium  sulphide,  it  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  yellow  stannic  sul- 
phide SnS^,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Hydrochloric  acid  reprecipitates  it  from  this  solu- 
tion. 

7  Ziiic  precipitates  all  the  tin  from  both  stannous  and 
stannic  solutions  that  contain  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  the  form  of  a  dark-gray  powder. 

43.  All  compounds  of  tin,  when  mixed  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and  placed  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  are 
easily  reduced  to  a  bright  metallic  globule. 


IRON. 


4G.  Iron  is  a  gray,  hard,  tenacious  metal  that  is  only 
fnsc'd  at  very  high  temjieratures.  It  corrodes  quite  readily 
in  the  air,  forming  oxides.  It  forms  two  series  of  com- 
pounds, known  as  ferrous  and  ferric.  It  is  easily  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid. 


FF.nnors  compoitvds. 

47.  For  the  reactions,  a  solution  ol  ferrous  sulphate  is 
the  best.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  about  2  grams  of  the 
crj'Stals  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  which  half  a 
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cubic   centimeter   of   concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  added. , 
This  solution  should  be  used  when  fresh,  as  all  ferrous  solu- 
tions are  oxidized  to  ferric  in  the  air. 

48.     Beactlons. — A  ferrous  solution  gives  the  following  \ 
reactions:  i 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  green  ferrous  hydrate 
Fc(OH)^.  Upon  standing  in  the  air  for  some  time,  this  is 
partially  oxidized  and  assvunes  a  reddish -brown  color. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  light-green  ferrous  hydrate 
Fe{jOH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess.  On  standing  in  the 
air,  its  color  changes  to  dark  green  and  finally  to  reddish 
brown,  owing  to  oxidation  to  ferric  hydrate  Fe(OH)^  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

3.  Amtnonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  ferrous  car- 
bonate FeCO^,  which  almost  immediately  assumes  a  green 
color,  and  upon  standing  in  the  air  becomes  a  reddish  brown, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  hydrate. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

5.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  iron  or  any  of 
the  following  metals  from  acid  solutions.  Ferric  solutions 
frequently,  and  some  of  the  others  more  rarely,  throw  out 
free  sulphur,  giving  the  solution  a  milky  appearance. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  black  ferrous  sulphide 
FeS,  easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  Potassium  fcrrocyanide  precipitates  blue  potassium 
ferrous  fcrrocyanide  KJFe'{CN^^. 

8.  Potassium  ferricyanide  precipitates  deep-blue  ferrous 
ferricyanide  Fe^Fe^'\CN)^^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids. 


FERRIC  SOLUTIONS. 

49,  Ferric  solutions  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
metallic  iron  in  nitric  acid,  by  oxidizing  a  ferrous  salt  by 
means  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  nitric  acid  or  potassium 
chlorate,  or  by  di.ssol  ving  a  ferric  salt,  such  as  ferric  chloride, 
in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid,     A  good 
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way  to  prepare  a  solution  for  the  reactions  is  to  dissolve 
about  1\  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  in  from  25  to 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling.  To  this 
boiling  solution  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  the  solution  becomes  a  clear 
yellow,  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  nitric  acid,  if  necessary, 
to  produce  this  change.  The  nitric  acid  completely  oxidizes 
the  iron  in  hot  solutions. 

50.  Reactions. — A  ferric  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  A  mmonium  hydrate  precipitates  reddish-brown  ferric 
hydrate  Fi'{OH)„  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  soluble  in  acids. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hydrate. 

3.  A  mmonium  carbonate  precipitates  reddish-brown  ferric 
hydrate  Fe(OH)^,  and  CO^  is  set  free.  The  precipitation  is 
aided  by  boiling. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

5.  Amtnonium  sulphide  reduces  ferric  compounds  to 
ferrous,  and  precipitates  black  ferrous  sulphide  FeS.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  this  readily,  leaving  the  free  sulphur, 
thrown  out  during  reduction,  in  the  solution. 

6.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  precipitates  dark-blue  ferric 
ferrocyanide  Fe^"Fe^{jCN)^^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

7.  Potassium  sulphocyanide  imparts  a  deep-red  color  to 
ferric  solutions,  due  to  the  formation  of  soluble  ferric  sulpho- 
cyanide Fe(SCN),.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  mere 
traces  of  a  ferric  compound  giving  a  distinct  color. 


AliUMINTTM. 

51.  Aluminum,  or  aluminium,  is  a  white,  very  light, 
malleable  metal,  that  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  quite  easily  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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It  is  only  fused  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  is  very  hard 
to  reduce  from  its  compounds.  Its  valence  is  always  III.  A 
solution  for  its  reactions  may  be  made  by  dissolving  about 
2J  or  3  grams  of  pure  alum  AlK,(SO,)„VZ//,0  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid. 

5!3.  Reactions. — An  aluminum  solution  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reactions: 

1.  Amtnonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  aluminum 
hydrate  AI{OH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  aluminum  hydrate 
Al(OH)^,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
From  this  solution  aluminum  hydrate  is  reprecipitated  by 
ammonium  chloride,  especially  when  boiled,  but  hydrogen 
sulphide  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  this  solution. 

8.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  aluminum 
hydrate  A/{0/f)„  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, but  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  aluminum  hydrate 
Al{OH)^,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  white  aluminum 
hydrate.  To  see  this  precipitate  well,  care  must  be  taken. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and 
a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  are  added,  allowing  it  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  inclined  tube  so  that  it  w^ill  not  mix 
with  the  solution,  but  remain  as  a  separate  layer  on  the  top. 
The  precipitate  appears  where  the  two  liquids  meet. 

0.  Sodium  phosphate  precipitates  white  aluminum  phos- 
phate AlPO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 


CIIROMIirM. 

53.  Chromium  is  a  hard,  heavy  metal,  with  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen.  When  acting  as  a  base,  it  appears  to  be 
irivalent,  but  it  takes  more  oxygen,  forming  an  acid  radical. 
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A  solution  for  the  reactions  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing about  2  grams  of  chrome  alum  CrK(SO^^,  12//, (9  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  added. 

54.  Reactions. — A  solution  of  chromium  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reactions: 

1.  Am>rt0nium  hydrate  precipitates  greenish-blue  chro- 
mium hydrate  Cr(OH),,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent.  The  part  that  dissolves  gives  the  solution  a 
reddish  color.  It  may  be  reprecipitated  by  boiling  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia, 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  greenish-blue  chromium 
hydrate  Cr(OH),,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 
It  may  be  reprecipitated  from  this  solution  by  ammonium 
chloride. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  greenish -blue  basic 
chromium  carbonate  of  varj'ing  composition. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  greenish-blue  chro- 
mium hydrate  Cr{OH)^,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

55.  Chromium  compounds  impart  a  yellowish-green  color 
to  the  borax  bead  when  hot,  which  changes  to  an  emerald 
green  upon  cooling.  To  get  this  bead,  heat  the  loop  of  the 
platinum  wire  and  quickly  dip  it  into  borax,  which  will  cling 
to  the  heated  wire.  This  is  then  heated  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  or  in  the  blowpipe  flame, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  fused  and  looks  like  a  glass  bead.  It  is 
now  touched  to  a  very  small  piece  of  a  chromium  compound, 
which  will  adhere  to  the  soft,  hot  bead,  and  is  again  placed 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  of  the  burner  or  the  blow- 
pipe until  it  is  thoroughly  fused.  If  the  proper  amount  of  the 
substance  was  taken,  the  bead  will  now  assume  the  green  color. 
The  student  must  learn  from  experience  the  proper  amotint 
to  take,  but  should  guard  against  taking  too  large  a  quantity. 

A  little  of  one  of  the  chromium  precipitates  may  be  tested 
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on  the  bead  in  this  way,  or  enough  of  a  rather  strong  chro 
mium  solution  will  adhere  to  the  bead,  especially  if  the  beac 
is  dipped  into  it  several  times,  to  give  it  a  good  color. 

5(J.  All  chromium  compounds,  when  fused  on  the  plati- 
num foil  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  are 
oxidized  lo  chromates.  To  perform  this  operation,  bend  the 
platinum  foil  into  the  form  of  a  spoon  and  place  up<ni  it  about 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much  potassium  nitrate.  To  this  add  a  piece 
of  the  wet  chromium  precipitate  about  half  as  large  as  a  pea, 
or  a  much  smaller  piece  of  the  dry  compound.  By  means  of 
the  forceps,  hold  this  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  Bunsen  flame 
till  it  is  thoroughly  fused.  When  cool,  place  in  a  small 
beaker,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  dissolve  off  the  fusion 
in  equal  parts  of  water  and  acetic  acid,  using  only  such  a 
quantity  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it,  and  boil  till  all  carbon 
dioxide  is  driven  off.  The  chromium  exists  in  the  solution 
as  an  alkaline  chromate,  and  gives  the  solution  a  slight  yel- 
low color.  From  this  solution,  lead  acetate  precipitates 
yellow  lead  chromate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  sodium 
hydrate.  

COBALT. 

57.  Cobalt  is  a  steel-gray,  rather  hard,  malleable  metal, 
that  is  only  fused  at  vciy  high  temperatures.  It  is  slowly 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid.  The  solutions  and  crystalline  salts  are 
red,  but  the  anhydrous  salts  are  blue.  A  solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  best  used  for  the  reactions.  It  may  be  made  by^ 
dissolving  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals,  Ci>(A't>,)„6//,C,  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid. 

68,  Reactions. — A  cobalt  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  a  bhie  basic  cobalt 
compoxmd,  which  easily  dissolves  in  excess  of  reagent  to  a 
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ibrow-Q  solution.     The   presence  of  much  free  add,   or  of 

ammonium  salts,  prevents  the  precipitation. 

J{,  SoJium  hydrate  precipitates  a  blue  basic  compound 
r  vhich  is  insoluble  in  excess.  If  the  precipitate  in  the  excess 
I  of  reagent  be  boiled,  it  changes  to  a  pale-red  precipitate  of 
rcobaltous  hydrate  Co{OH)^.     This  soon  changes  to  brown, 

owing  to  the  formation  of  cobaltic  oxide  Cofi^ 

3.  Ammontum  carbonate  precipitates  a  reddish  basic 
cobalt  carbonate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent, 
forming  a  red  solution. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  a  reddish  basic  cobalt 
carbonate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

5.  Amtnortium  sulphide  precipitates  black  cobalt  sulphide 
C«S,  which  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
especially  if  it  has  been  precipitated  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, but  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid. 

6.  Potassium  nitrite  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is 
probably  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite,  from  acetic-acid  solu- 
tions. To  get  this  precipitate,  add  ammonia  to  the  solution 
till  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed.  Dissolve  this  in  a  slight 
but  distinct  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  to  this  solution  add  a 
stick  of  the  dry  potassium  nitrite  from  1  to  3  inches  long, 
and  stand  aside  for  some  time  in  a  rather  warm  place.  The 
c»balt  is  completely  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  in  a 
shun  lime,  and  somewhat  more  slowly  from  a  dilute  one. 

This  is  an  important  reaction,  as  it  serves  to  separate 
coboilt  and  nickel,  the  cobalt  being  all  precipitated,  while  the 
nickel  remains  in  solution.  Fresenius  gives  the  probable 
composition  of  the  precipitate  as  2  A', Co (iV(?,),,  3 //,(?. 

59.  Compounds  of  cobalt  impart  a  deep-blue  character- 
i«tJc  color  to  the  borax  bead,  made  as  described  under 
"Chromium,"  Art.  55. 


NTCKKL. 

60,  Nickel  is  a  bright,  hard,  malleable  metal  with  a 
yellowish-white  color.  It  is  very  hard  to  fuse,  and  is  not 
ooddized   in    the   air  at   ordinary    temperature,  but   slowly 
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oxidizes  when  ignited.    It  is  slowly  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  very  readily  in  nitric  acid. 

A  solution  of  the  nitrate  may  be  used  for  the  reactions. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  about  2  grams  of  the  crystals 
Ni(NO,),,QH,0  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  add- 
ing a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid. 

61.  Boactlons. — A  nickel  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  A  tnvionium  hydrate  gives  a  slight  greenish  precipitate, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  excess  to  a  deep-blue  solution.  If 
ammonium  salts  are  present,  or  if  the  solution  contains  much 
free  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  blue  solution 
appears  at  once. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  green  nickel  hydrate 
Ni{0/I),,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
soluble  in  ammonium  chloride. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  light-green  basic 
nickel  carbonate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  light-green  basic  nickel 
carbonate  of  variable  composition,  which  is  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  black  nickel  sulphide 
NiS,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  warm  nitric  acid. 


ZINC. 

63.  Zinc  is  a  bluish-whito  metal  that  tarnishes  in  the 
air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  Ihiu  coat  of  basic  zinc  car- 
bonate. It  is  rather  brittle  and  is  fusible.  On  the  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  and  deposits  an  incrustation  of 
zinc  oxide  ZnO,  which  is  yellow  when  hot  and  white  when 
cold. 

Chemically  pure  zinc  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
Common    zinc,    which   contains    small    quantities   of   other 
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metals,  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  accomplished  by  dissolving  zinc  in  one  of 
these  acida 

A  solution  for  the  zinc  reactions  is  conveniently  prepared  by 
dissolving  about  2  or  2^  grams  of  zinc  sulphate  ZnSO^^lHjO 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  which  is  added  a  drop  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

63.  Keactlons. — A  zinc  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  zinc  hydrate 
Zii{OH)^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 
From  solutions  containing  much  free  acid  or  ammonium 
salts  the  zinc  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  zinc  hydrate 
Zn(OH\,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  From 
this  solution  the  zinc  is  not  reprecipitated  by  ammonium 
chloride,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  basic  zinc 
carbonate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  basic  zinc  car- 
bonate, which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  white  zinc  sulphide 
ZnS,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  but  easily  soluble  in 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids.  The  precipitation 
is  hastened  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  also 
by  warming. 

6.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  precipitates  white  zinc  ferro- 
cyanide  Zn^Fe(CN)„  which  is  insoluble  both  in  acids  and  in 
ammonia. 

MAXGAXESK. 

04.  Manganese  is  a  dull-gray,  very  hard,  brittle  metal. 
It  only  fuses  at  very  high  temperatures.  It  is  rapidly 
oxidized  in  moist  air  or  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by 
acids. 

A  solution  of  manganese  sulphate  may  be  used  for  the 
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reactions.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  from  2  to  3  grams  of 
the  crystals,  MnSO^,"II^O,  in  lUO  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.        , 

65.  Reactions. — A  manganese  solution  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reactions; 

1.  Annnonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  manganese 
hydrate  Mn{OH)^  from  solutions  that  do  not  contain  much 
free  acid  or  ammonium  salts.  This  rapidly  changes  to  i, 
brown  MnOOH.  If  much  ammonium  chloride  is  present, 
it  prevents  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  manganese, 
but  after  oxidizing  it  sometimes  separates  slowly  from  the 
solution. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  manganese  hydrate 
Mh{OH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  ammonium  chloride.  Upon  exposure  to  air  the  white 
precipitate  changes  to  brown,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
manganese  to  MiiOOH. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  manganese 
carbonate  MnCO^  In  the  air  this  precipitate  slowly  changes 
to  brown. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  manganese  car- 
bonate MnCOj,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent, 
but  when  freshly  precipitated  is  soluble  in  ammonium 
chloride. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  flesh-colored  man- 
ganese sulphide  MnS,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

6.  If,  to  about  half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  lead  dioxide  in 
a  test  tube,  we  add  a  few  drops  of  manganese  solution,  and 
then  about  8  cubic  centimeters  of  an  acid  made  by  mixing 
equal  volumes  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  boil 
the  whole  for  about  two  minutes,  permanganic  acid  HAhiO^ 
is  formed,  which  gives  the  liquid  a  distinct  red  color.  This 
may  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  black  insoluble  matter  has  settled 
to  the  bottom. 

66.  Manganese  compounds  impart  an  amethyst-red  color 
to  the  borax  bead,  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame.    This 
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done  as  described  iiniler  "  Chromium, "Art.  55.    If 
11  be  reheated  for  some  time  in  the  reducing  tlame,  it 
lloses  its  color,  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  manganese 
|lo  a  colorless  compound. 

67.     Compounds  of  manganese,  when  fused  on  platinum 

[foil  vrtth  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  are  oxidized 

[to  manganates,  and  give  a  dark-green  color  to  the  fusion. 

[This   should   be    done   as    described   under   "Chromium," 

Alt.  66. 


I 


BARIl'31. 

08.  Barium  compounds  cannot  be  reduced  on  the  char- 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  when  heated  very  high  these 
compounds  become  incandescent 

A  good  solution  for  the  barium  reactions  is  made  by  dis- 
coU-ing  about  2  grams  of  barium  chloride  BaCl^  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

60.  neactions. — A  barium  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.     Ammonium  hydrate  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with 
buinm,  strontium,  or  calcium  solutions. 
2      Sodium  hydrate  does  not  give  a  precipitate  from  ordi- 
barium  solutions,  but  precipitates  white  barium  hydrate 
Olf),  from  very  strong  solutions. 

3.  Ammonium  ear  donate  precipitates  white  barium  car- 
te liaCO,,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  chloride,  but 

ible  in  hydrochloric  acid.     Heat  aids  the  precipitation. 

4.  Sodium    earbonate    precipitates    white    barium    car- 
te liaCO,,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 

■escence. 
i.     Ammonium  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  this  or  any 
following  metals. 

J'l'tassium  chroma te  precipitates  yellow  barium  chro- 
matc,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
■  If  in  sodium  hydrate  or  acetic  acid.     From  the  hydro- 
::,  acid  solution  it  is  reprccipitated  by  ammonia. 
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7.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  wWte  barium  sulphate 
BaSO^.  The  precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  and  is 
almost  insoluble  in  all  acids.  A  soluble  sulphate  may  be 
used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  result  obtained. 
Calcium  sulphate  precipitates  barium  sulphate  from  barium 
solutions  immediately. 

8.  Ammonium  oxalate  gives  no  precipitate  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, but  in  rather  strong  solutions  it  precipitates  white 
barium  oxalate  BaCfi^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid. 

9.  Sodium  phospliate  precipitates  white  hydrogen  barium 
phosphate  HBaPO^  from  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions. 
The  precipitate  is  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
acetic  acid,  so  that  in  a  solution  containing  free  acid,  no 
precipitate  is  formed.  Such  a  solution  may  have  the  acid 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  after  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  phosphate. 

70.  All  volatile  barium  compounds,  as,  fof  example,  the 
chloride,  when  brought  into  the  flame,  either  in  the  solid  or 
liquid  state,  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  impart  a  charac- 
teristic yellowish-green  color  to  the  flame. 


STRONTIUM. 

71,  Strontium  is  a  brass-yellow  metal,  but  is  seldom  seen 
in  the  metallic  form,  owing  to  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen. 
Its  compounds  can  only  be  reduced  to  the  oxide  before  the 
blowpipe.     At  a  high  temijerature  this  is  luminous. 

A  solution  for  the  wet  reactions  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
about  2  grams  of  strontium  nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  to  which  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added. 

75J.  Reactions. — A  strontium  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions : 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates,  from  moderately  strong 
solutions,  white  strontium  hydrate  Sr{OH),,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  adding  water  and  boiling.  In  very  dilute  solu- 
tions no  precipitate  is  formed. 
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2.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  strontium 
carbonate  SrCO,,  which  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 
ammonium  chloride,  but  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
acetic  acid.     Warming  aids  in  the  precipitation. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  precipitate  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

4.  Potassium  chromate  precipitates  yellow  strontium 
chromate  SrCrO^  from  rather  strong  neutral  solutions.  This 
is  easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  or 
by  a  large  amount  of  water,  so  that  in  dilute  solutions,  or 
those  containing  much  free  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

5.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  white  strontium  sulphate 
SrSO^,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  in 
very  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  does  not  appear  imme- 
diately. A  saturated  solution  of  calcium  sulphate  may  be 
used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case  the  precipitate 
will  appear  after  a  few  moments. 

ft.  Sodium  phosphate  precipitates  white  hydrogen-stron- 
tium phosphate  IlSrPO^  from  neutral,  and  strontium  phos- 
phate Sr^(PO^^  from  alkaline,  strontium  solutions.  Both 
are  soluble  in  acids,  so  that  in  strongly  acid  solutions  no 
precipitate  is  formed. 

7.  Ammonium  oxalate  precipitates  white  strontium  oxa- 
late SrC^O^,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

73.  Strontium  compounds  that  are  volatile  give  a  crim- 
son color  to  the  flame,  when  held  in  it  on  the  loop  of  a  plati- 
num wire.  The  chloride  is  the  most  volatile  of  the  ordinary 
strontium  compounds,  so  it  is  well  to  dip  the  substance  into 
hydrochloric  acid  just  before  placing  it  in  the  flame. 


CAtCIIIM. 

74.  Calcium  is  a  j-ellow  metal,  but  on  account  of  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen  it  is  rare  in  the  metallic  state.  Its 
compounds  can  only  be  reduced  to  the  oxide  on  the  charcoal 
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before  the  blowpipe.    This  is  infusible,  and  luminous  at  high 
temperatures,  giving  what  is  known  as  the  calcium  light. 

A  solution  for  the  wet  reactions  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving about  2  grams  of  dry  calcium  chloride  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  I 

75.  Ileactlons. — A  calcium  solution  gives  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Sodiuvi  hydrate  precipitates  white  calcium  hydrate 
Ca(^OII)^,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Hence,  in  t>ery 
dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

2.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  calcium  car- 
bonate CaCO,.  Heat  aids  the  precipitation.  The  precipi- 
tate is  soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  calcium  carbonate 
CaCO,,  which  is  easily  di.ssolved  by  dilute  acids. 

4.  Potassium  chromate  gives  no  precipitate  with  calcium 
compounds. 

5.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  white  calcium  sulphate 
CaSO^  from  concentrate  solutions.  As  this  is  quite  soluble 
in  water,  unless  the  solution  is  very  strong,  the  precipitate 
forms  slowly,  and  if  the  solution  is  dilute,  no  precipitate  is 
formed.  Of  course,  calcium  sulphate  would  not  precipitate 
calcium  from  its  solutions. 

G.  Ammonium  oxalate  precipitates  white  calcium  oxalate 
CaCJIi^,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  free  ammo- 
nia and  heating  both  favor  the  formation  of  this  precipitate. 

7.  Sodium  phosphate  gives  a  white  precipitate.  If  the 
solution  is  slightly  acid  or  neutral,  this  precipitate  is  HCaPO^, 
but  if  the  solution  is  allv-aline,  the  precipitate  is  Ca^{PO^),. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
ammonia. 

76.  All  volatile  calcium  compounds,  when  held  in  the 

Bunsen  flame  on  the  platinum  wire,  impart  a  brick-red  color 
to  the  flame.     It  is  well  to  dip  the  substance  in  hydrochloric 
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add  jnst  before  placing  it  in  the  flame,  in  order  to  fomi  vola- 
lile  calcium  chloride.  If  the  calcium  gives  a  very  strong 
color  to  the  flame  it  may  be  mistaken  for  strontium,  but  we 
may  distinguish  between  them  by  looking  at  the  flame 
through  a  blue  glass,  when  the  strontium  flame  appears 
porplc,  or  rose  color,  while  the  calcium  flame  only  shows  a 
(taint  greenish-gray  color. 


MAGXESIIIM. 

77.     Magnesium   is  a  white   metal    that   tarnishes  very 
fly  in  dry  air,  but  much  more  rapidly  if  the  air  is  m'oist 
sms  in  the  air,  with  a  dazzling  white  light,  to  magnesium 
Icxide  AfgO 

A  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  may  be  used  for  the 
'  wet  reactions.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  about  3  grams  of 
thecHi'sials  MgS0^,1/f,0  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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78.  Reactions. — A  magnesium  solution  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reactions: 

L     Ammonium    hydrate    precipitates   white   magnesium 

bjdratc  Mg{OH)^  from  neutral  solutions  that  are  free  from 

ammonium  salts.     If  the  solution  contains  any  considerable 

unt  of  free  acid  or  ammonium  salts,  no  precipitate  is 

[wroed. 

%.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  magnesium  hydrate 
l>(g{OH)^  from  solutions  that  do  not  contain  ammonium 
talts.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonium 
diloride.  From  the  solution  in  ammonium  chlnride  themag- 
nesiuni  hydrate  may  be  slowly  reprecipitated  by  continued 
boiling. 

3.     Ammonium  carbonate  gives  no  precipitate  under  ordi- 

ly  conditions. 

A,  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  basic  magnesium 
carbonate  from  solutions  that  do  not  contain  ammonium 
sails.      Heat  aids  the  formation  of  the  precipitate.      It  is 
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soluble  in  ammoniuni  chloride,  and  is  prevented  from  form- 
ing by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 

6.  Sodium  phosphate  gives  no  precipitate  in  acid  solutions, 
but  in  alkaline  solutions  the  magnesium  is  completely 
precipitated  as  white  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate 
MgNHJ*0^,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  from  this  solution  by  ammonium  hydrate. 

79.  Magnesium  compounds,  when  highly  heated  on  the 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  are  reduced  to  the  white 
infusible  oxide,  which  is  luminous  at  high  temperatures.  If 
this  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  again 
ignited,  it  assumes  a  pale-rose  color,  which  is  permanent, 
and  may  be  seen  after  cooling. 


AMMONIUM. 

80.  The  ammonium  group  NH^  acts  like  a  metal,  form- 
ing the  base  of  all  ammonium  compounds,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, treated  as  a  metal.  When  heated  on  the  charcoal 
or  platinum  foil,  all  ammonium  compounds  arc  either  decom- 
posed or  volatilized,  those  that  are  decomposed  giving  the 
peculiar  odor  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  for  its  reactions  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
2  or  3  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  chloride,  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water. 

81.  IJeactlons. — Ammonium  comjwunds  give  the  fol- 
lowing reactions: 

1.  Acid  sodium  tartrate  precipitates  white  acid  ammo- 
nium tartrate  IINH^CJI ^O^  from  rather  concentrate  solu- 
tions. It  is  very  soluble  iu  acids,  and  quite  soluble  in  water, 
so  that  in  dilute  solutions,  or  in  those  containing  free  acid, 
no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate  is  not  formed  at 
once  except  in  very  strong  solutions,  but  shaking  favors  its 
formation.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  solution  pre- 
pared as  described  above,  but  often  fails. 

2.  Platinuiu  chloride  precipitates  yellow  ammonium- 
platinum  chloride  {Nll^J'tCl,  from  concentrate  solutions. 
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This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  by 
water;  hence,  in  dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

Probably  no  precipitate  can  be  obtained  from  the  solution 
describetl  above,  but  the  reaction  is  mentioned  here  as  it  is 
important  in  later  worL 

3,  Sodium  hydrate,  when  heated  with  any  ammonium 
rorapoand,  decomposes  it,  setting  free  NH^.  This  is  by  far 
tic  best  common  test  for  ammonium,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
«rc  one.  To  apply  this  test,  place  a  little  of  the  solution  to 
be  tested  in  a  test  tube,  add  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
sodiain  hydrate,  and  heat.  Ammonia  jjas  is  set  free,  which 
is  recognized  by  its  characteristic  odor.  If  a  piece  of  red 
htmns  paper  is  moistened  and  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
h  is  turned  blue;  or,  if  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a 
gSass  rod  is  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  where  the  gas  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  NHjCl 
\  formed. 

POTASSIUM. 

Is.  Potassium  is  a  soft,  silver-white  metal  when  freshly 
but  tarnishes  rapidly  in  air.  It  decomposes  water, 
forming  potassium  hydrate  KO// a.nd  setting  free  hydrogen, 
daring  which  reaction  heat  enough  is  generated  to  ignite  the 
^hydrogen,  which  bums  with  a  violet  flame. 

A  solution  for  the  reactions  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
It  3  grams  of  potassium  nitrate  or  chloride  in  100  cubic 
Itimeters  of  water. 

83.  Renotlfins. — A  potassium  solution  gives  the  follow- 
ing reactions: 

1.  Acid  sodium  tartrate  precipitates  white  acid  potassium 
tartrate  KHC,H,0,  from  neutral  solutions  that  are  not  too 
dilute.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  less  so 
in  water,  so  we  cannot  place  a  great  deal  of  dependence  upon 

,  iL     Its  formation  is  favored  by  shaking. 

2.  Platinum  chloride  precipitates  yellow  potassium -plat- 
[Innm  chloride  K^PtCl,  from  concentrate  solutions.  It  is 
'insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acids,  alkalies,  or  water; 
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consequently,  with  the  ordinary  solution  we  may  succeed  or 
fail  in  getting  it. 

84.  Potassium  compounds,  when  brought  into  a  colorless 
flame  on  a  platinum  wire,  impart  a  bluish-violet  color  to  the 
flame.  This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  recognizing  potas- 
sium. Sodium  and  other  impurities  may  partially  obscure 
this  color,  but  when  viewed  through  the  blue  glass,  their 
colors  are  absorbed  and  tlic  potassium  flame  appears  a  red- 
dish-violet color.  After  a  little  practice  Lliis  llanic  may  be 
identified  with  absolute  certainty. 


soDiirw. 

85.  Sodium  is  a  soft,  white  metal  that  behaves  much 
like  potassium,  except  that  it  produces  no  precipitates  with 
ordinary  reagents.  A  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
2  or  3  grams  of  sodium  nitrate  or  chloride  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water. 

86.  As  sodium  gives  no  precipitates  with  ordinary  rea- 
gents, we  depend  upon  the  flame  to  enable  us  to  recognize  it. 
This  is  easily  done,  as  even  small  amounts  of  it  impart  an 
intense  yellow  color  to  the  flame,  which  is  not  obscured  by 
the  presence  of  other  elements.  When  viewed  through  a 
blue  glass,  the  yellow  color  is  absorbed  and  the  (lame  appears 
almost  colorless. 

87.  A  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  held  close 
to  the  sodium  flame,  appears  transparent  and  almost  colorless 
in  its  light 

EXPIiAlS^ATION    OF    TABT.,?:    1. 

88.  If  the  student  has  performed  and  studied  each  of  the 
reactions  described  under  the  different  metals,  he  is  now 
prepared  to  determine  any  single  common  metal  in  a  solu- 
tion, by  means  of  these  reactions.  All  the  reactions  neces- 
sary to  determine  any  of  these  metals  have  been  described, 
but  the  student  will  find  that  at  first  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber the  reactions,  and  much  time  v/culd  be  lost  in  looking 
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through  this  whole  section  for  a  metal  whose  reactions  agree 
with  those  obtained  when  working  with  an  unknown  solu- 
tion. Table  1  is  intended  to  aid  the  student  in  quickly  find- 
ing the  metal  that  gives  the  reactions  obtained  with  the 
unknown  solution.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  table  to 
take  the  place  of  the  description  of  the  reactions,  but  to  give 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  part  of 
the  work  in  tabulated  form,  so  that  the  student  may  at  once 
get  a  general  view  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to 
this  pjart  of  the  work.  The  method  of  using  the  table  is 
simple.  Take  a  little  of  a  solution  of  a  metal — preferably  an 
unknown  one — in  a  test  tube  and  precipitate  it  with  a  rea- 
gent. Then  look  in  the  column  under  this  reagent  for  pre- 
cipitates that  agree  with  the  one  obtained.  In  this  way  we 
find  that  the  solution  contains  one  of  a  few  metals,  and  by 
repeating  this  operation  with  a  second  reagent  the  number 
of  possible  metals  is  reduced,  or  perhaps  the  metal  will  be 
located.  In  this  way  a  few  reactions  will  serve  to  locate 
any  of  the  common  metals.  The  letters  in  the  columns 
under  the  reagents  and  opposite  the  metals,  show  the  colors 
of  the  precipitates,  formed  by  the  action  of  these  reagents 
on  solutions  of  the  metals.  Solubility  is  indicated,  in  some 
cases,  where  it  is  important.  It  is  difficult  to  accomplish 
more  than  this  in  a  table  of  this  kind.  The  following  list 
explains  these  letters: 

B.  —black.  W.— white.  D.  Br.— dark  brown. 

Bl.— blue.  R.— red.  R.  Br.— reddish  brown. 

Br.— brown.  Y.— yellow.  D.  Bl.— dark  blue. 

G.— green.  F.— flesh  color.  G.  Bl.— greenish  blue. 

The  plus  sign  ( +)  following  a  letter  means  that  the  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  excess;  a,  followinga  dash  ( —  a),  means 
that  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in,  or  is  prevented  by,  anmio- 
nium  chloride  or  other  ammonium  salts.  Thus,  W.  —  a. 
means  a  white  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in,  or  is  prevented 
by,  ammonium  chloride  or  other  ammonium  salts.  Figures 
placed  in  the  columns  refer  to  articles  in  this  Paper.  They 
are  used  in  cases  of  reactions  that  cannot  be  fully  expressed 
in  the  table. 
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GENEKArj   REMARKS. 

89.  No  scheme  will  be  given  for  the  determination  ol 
the  metals  where  there  is  but  one  metal  in  the  solution,  foi 
this  should  be  a  logical  exercise,  each  step  depending  upon 
the  preceding  one.  To  be  sure,  the  scheme  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  metals,  to  be  given  later,  may  be  followed,  but 
in  this  case  the  student,  by  merely  following  directions, 
misses  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  working  out  a 
scheme  for  himself,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  determination, 
and  besides  that,  he  wastes  much  time,  as  in  nearly  every 
case  the  metal  may  be  determined  much  more  quickly  by 
logically  working  out  a  scheme  as  he  proceeds  with  the 
determination.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this  work, 
as  each  operation  should  be  governed  by  what  we  learn  as 
we  proceed.  For  instance,  if  we  use  hydrogen  sulphide  as 
the  first  reagent,  the  reagent  with  which  we  test  the  second 
portion  of  the  solution  will  depend  upon  what  we  learn  from 
this.  If  we  obtain  a  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  ammonium  sulphide,  for  this  would 
give  us  the  same  precipitate ;  but  if  no  precipitate  is  obtained 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  use 
ammonium  sulphide  as  the  second  reagent,  in  order  to 
learn  if  the  metal  is  one  of  those  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  but  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  reagenttobeused  firstisamatterof  personal  preference. 
Some  chemists  prefer  hydrogen  sulphide,  others  use  sodium, 
hydrate  as  the  first  reagent,  and  still  others — following  more 
nearly  the  plan  adopted  for  the  separation  of  the  metals — use 
hydrochloric  acid  to  start  the  analysis.  In  any  case  the  student 
should  consider  carefully  what  is  indicated  by  this  reagent,  and 
the  second  one  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  reducing,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  number  of  metals  that  may  be  present. 

This  may  seem  difficult  at  first,  but  after  a  little  practice  it 
becomes  very  easy,  and  by  studying  out  methods  of  work  that 
make  each  process  a  logical  one,  the  student  acquires  that 
knowledge  of  chemical  relations  and  that  habit  of  thought 
without  which  he  will  never  make  any  great  progress  in 
chemical  science. 
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ANALYSIS    OF   MIXED    SOLUTIONS. 

iM>.  We  now  have  before  us  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
make  out  a  scheme  by  which  we  can  separate  and  determine 
se\'enil  metals  mixed  together  in  a  solution,  but,  as  for  this 
work,  wc  nec'd  some  apparatus  in  addition  to  that  already  in 
use,  ond  as  some  of  the  ojjerations  differ  from  any  thus  far 
perfonned,  we  will  describe  these  before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  process. 

01.  Appamtns  Needed  for  Separations. — In  addition 
to  the  apparatus  already  in  use,  we  need  a  wash  bottle,  funnels, 
fspport  for  funnels,  filter  paper,  beakers, 
a  porcelain  dish,  a  stirring  rod,  and  a  flasL 

1.  A  wash  bottle  is  made  by  fitting  a 
flaak  with  a  stopper  that  has  two  perfora- 
tions. Through  one  of  these  perforations  a 
tube  {d.  Fig.  8)  is  passed  so  that  the  lower 
end  just  projects  through  the  bottom  of  the 
stopper.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  is 
bent  so  that  it  forms  an  angle  of  about 
fiO".  Through  the  other  perforation  a  tube 
IS  passed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flask.  The  top  of  this  tube  is  bent  so 
that  it  forms  an  angle  of  about  120°,  and 
the  end  is  drawn  out,  leaving  a  small 
opening.  The  tubes  must  fit  tightly  into  the  perforations 
in  the  stopper.  By  blowing  in  the  tube  b,  the  pressure  of 
the  air  forces  the  water  in  the  flask  up  through  the  tube  a 
and  out  of  the  small  opening  in  a  fine  jet  that  is  very  well 
adapted  to  the  purjwse  of  washing  precipitates,  and  of  wash- 
ing out  small  particles  of  substance  that  adhere  to  a  beaker. 
The  tube  a  is  often  cut  in  two,  about  half  way  between  the 
bcod  and  the  tip,  and  the  two  parts  held  together  by  placing 
owr  them  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  that  fits  them  closely. 
This  makes  it  much  handier  to  direct  the  jet  of  water.  As 
bat  water  is  often  used  in  a  wash  bottle,  the  neck  of  the 
flask  is  frequently  covered,  to  protect  the  hand  from  the 
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heat     This  may  be  done  by  wrapping  it  with  a  cord,  or  by 
binding  a  ring  of  cork  around  it. 

2.  The  funnels  used  in  all  ordinarj'  analytical  work  must 
be  of  glass.  The  ring  of  a  retort  stand  serves  very  well  for 
a  support  in  filtering. 

3.  Filter  paper  may  be  obtained  from  any  chemical  dealer, 
either  in  sheets,  or  cut  in  disks,  ready  for  use.  The  papera 
4  inches  in  diameter  (10  centimeters)  are  the  best  size  for 
qualitative  work.  The  filter  papers  are  folded  as  directed  in 
Art.  99,  Theoretical  Chemistry.  \ 

4.  A  nest  of  beakers,  a  porcelain  dish,  a  common  glass 
stirring  rod,  and  a  flask  require  no  description. 

92.  Wash  In  jf  Prccljiltiites. — There  are  two  methods  of 
washing  precipitates,  known  as  washing  by  (iecatitation  and 
washing  on  the  filter.  In  washing  by  decantation,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  and 
the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off,  or  decanted;  water  is  added, 
the  precipitate  is  stirred  up  with  it,  and  then  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  water  decanted.  This  may  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  the  water  carrying  off  a  large  part  of  the  remain- 
ing impurity  each  time,  until  the  precipitate  is  free  from 
foreign  matter. 

In  washing  on  the  filter,  the  precipitiite  is  separated  from 
the  liquid  by  means  of  filtration,  as  described  in  Art.  99, 
Theoretical  Chemistry.  After  all  the  liquid  has  passed 
through,  leaving  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  a  jet  of  water 
from  the  wash  bottle  is  directed  around  the  top  of  the  filter 
paper,  thus  washing  down  any  impurity  that  may  be  absorbed 
by  this  part  of  the  paper,  and  washing  the  precipitate  down 
nearer  the  cone  of  the  pajx;r.  When  a  little  more  than 
enough  water  to  cover  the  precipitate  has  been  added  in  this 
way,  allow  it  all  to  run  through  the  filter  before  adding 
more.  By  repeating  this  operation  a  few  times,  the  water 
carries  all  soluble  matter  through  the  filter,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitate clean. 

93.  Concentratlnjar  Tlltrntes,  or  Solutions. — In  sep- 
arating the  different  metals,  we  precipitate  some  of  them 
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fawn  the  solution,  and  then  get  others  from  the  filtrate. 

The  water  used  in  washing  the  precipitates,  of  course,  goes 

Bio  the  filtrates  and  in  a  short  time  our  solution  becomes 

tooUr^.     To  avoid  this  we  must  concentrate  the  solution, 

md  this  is  always  done  by  evaporating  off  some  of  the  water. 

m»i& rapidly  accomplished  by  boiling  the  liquid.     Liquids 

io  a  beaker  must  always  be  heated  over  a  wire  gauze.   Stand 

tile  beaker  on  a  gauze,  resting  on  a  tripod,  and  place  the 

iraracr  under  it.      The  flame  must  never  be  turned  high 

eouugh  to  reach  around  the  side  of  the  gauze  and  strike  the 

hfakcr,  or  it  will  probably  crack  it.     This  applies  to  heating 

.\qQi<ls  in  any  glass  vessel.     The  same  care  must  be  taken 

»bcn  heating  water  in  a  wash  bottle. 


GROITP    SEPARATIONS. 


^^Efl^^  As  has  already  been  indicated,  when  there  are  sev- 

^HUHBlals  in  a  solution,  they  are  removed  from  the  solution 

ta  {[roups  by  means  of  the  so  called  group  reagents,  and  the 

mrtals  in  each  group  are  then  separated  from  each  other. 

are  six  of  these  group  reagents;  and,  by  means  of 

all  the  common  metals  may  be  divided  into  seven 

ps.    The  group  reagents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

arc:  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  ammonium 

'ate.,    ammonium    sulphide,   ammonium    carbonate,    and 

Phosphate.    There  is  no  group  reagent  for  the  seventh 

it  consists  of  the  metals  that  are  not  precipitated 

by  any  of  the  common  reagents. 

Group  I  consists  of  the  metals  that  are  precipitated  as 
chlorides  by  hydrochloric  acid.     They  are : 

^^^  Silver white. 

^^^H                 Lead  (incompletely).  ... 
^^^^  Mercurous 

^^LCroup  II  consists  of  the  metals  left  in  the  filtrate  that  are 

^HHlpitatcd  as  sulphides  by  hydrogen  sulphide.   On  account 

of  the  solubility  of  lead  chloride  in  water,  some  of  the  lead 

ia  precipitated  in  the  second  group.     This  group  is  divided 
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into  two  di\4sions,  depending  upon  the  solubility  of  the  sul 
phides  in  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonium  hydrate.  Th 
group  is  as  follows: 

Division  A.  Division  B. 

Insoluble  in  (A'//.),.S"  and  NlhOH.    Soluble  in  {A'//t),S  and  NHkOH 

Lead black.       Antimony orange 

Mercuric **  Stannous brown. 

Copper "  Stannic yellow. 

Cadmium yellow.     Arscnious ** 

Bismuth brown.     Arsenic. " 

Group  III  consists  of  the  remaining  metals  that  are  pre- 
cipitated as  hydrates  by  ammonium  hydrate  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  chloride.     They  are : 

Iron reddish  brown. 

Chromium greenish  blue. 

Aluminum white. 

Group  IV  consists  of  the  remaining  metals  that  are  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphides  by  ammonium  sulphide.     They  are: 

Cobalt black. 

Nickel '• 

Zinc white. 

Manganese flesh  color. 

Group  V  consists  of  the  metals  not  precipitated  in  any  of 
the  previous  groups,  but  that  arc  precipitated  as  carbonates 
by  ammonium  carbonate,  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.     They  are : 

Barium white. 

Strontium " 

Calcium '* 

Group  VI  contains  but  one  metal.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  any  of  the  preceding  group  reagents,  but  is  precipitated 
by  sodium  phosphate  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  ammo- 
nium chloride.     It  is: 

Magnesium white. 
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Gmnp  vn  consists  of  the  metals  that  are  not  precipitated 
[by  Jiuy  of  the  common  rejigents,  but  must  be  recognized  by 
[  special  tests.     They  are : 

Ammonium,  Potassium,  Sodium. 

The  rare  metals  are  not  treated  here,  as  their  treatment  at 
time  would  complicate  the  work  too  much.  They  are, 
;fore,  taken  up  later  and  treated  by  themselves. 


I 


GBOUP  I. 

96.  About  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  to  be 
yzed  are  placed  in  the  smallest  lieaker  and  about  3  drops 

Ctmcentrate  hydrochloric  acid  added.  If  no  precipitate  is 
lonned,  this  portion  ot  the  solution  is  ready  for  the  next 
step,  and  should  be  treated  for  Group  II.  If  the  solution 
oont^ins  silver,  lead,  or  mercurous  compounds,  they  will  be 
precipitated,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small  quantities  of 
lead,  which,  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  its  chloride  in 
water,  may  not  be  precipitated  in  this  group,  but  will  come 
do«rt»inGroup  II.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  continue  to  add 
hydrochloric  acid  gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring,  till 
all  the  metals  of  this  group  are  precipitated,  but  taking  care 
not  to  add  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent.  We  can  tell  when 
eiKMigh  of  the  reagent  has  been  added  by  allowing  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  the  reagent. 
The  precipitation  is  complete  when  this  no  longer  produces 
a  precipitate  in  the  clear  liquid.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  and  filter  as  directed  in  Art.  90,  Theoritical  Chem- 
titty,  and  wash  two  or  three  times  on  the  filter  with  cold 
;cr.  Receive  the  filtrate  in  the  next  to  the  smallest  beaker 
set  it  aside,  to  be  treated  for  Group  II.  It  is  best  before 
doing  so,  however,  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the  reagent  to 
the  filtrate,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  precipitation  was 
complete.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  shows  that  the  metals 
of  this  frroup  have  not  been  perfectly  separated,  and  the 
reagent  must  be  added  till  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed. 
Tliis  must  then  be  filtered  and  the  precipitates  united.    This 
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applies  to  the  succeeding  groups  as  well  as  to  this  one,  but 
in  every  case  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  a  large  excess 
of  the  reagent. 

Punch  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  filter  with  a  stirring  rod, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  through  into  the  small  beaker  with 
hot  water,  using  enough  water  to  about  half  fill  the  beaker. 
Place  this  on  the  gauze  and  heat  it  to  boiling  while  stirring 
it  with  a  glass  rod.  If  it  all  dissolves,  there  is  only  lead 
present,  which  should  be  confirmed  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  portion  of  it,  and  also  by  the  other 
reactions  for  lead.  If  the  precipitate  does  not  all  dissolve, 
it  should  be  filtered  while  hot.  The  lead  chloride  vrill  go 
through  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  silver  and  mercurous  chlo- 
rides will  remain  on  the  filter.  Test  the  filtrate  for  lead  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  means  of  potassium  chromate, 
as  described  under  "Lead,"  in  the  "Deportment  of  the 
Metals  With  Reagents."  This  may  now  be  thrown  away, 
the  beaker  washed,  and  placed  under  the  funnel  Ammo- 
nium hydrate  is  now  added  to  the  precipitate  on  the  filter. 
If  silver  chloride  is  present,  it  is  dissolved  and  runs  through 
the  filter,  forming  a  new  fiUrate,  while  the  mercurous  chlo- 
ride is  changed  to  a  black,  insoluble  compound  that  remains 
on  the  filter.  Nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  filtrate, 
or  to  a  part  of  it,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  slightly 
acid,  when  silver,  if  present,  will  be  reprecipitated  as  chlo- 
ride. The  blackening  of  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  when 
ammonia  is  added,  is  proof  of  mercurous  chloride;  but  this 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  aqua  regia,  and  after  evaporating 
the  excess  of  acid  and  diluting,  it  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  stannous  chloride,  and  by  the  other  reactions  for 
mercury.  

GROITP  II. 

96.  The  first  filtrate  from  Group  I,  or  the  slightly  acid 
solution,  if  none  of  the  members  of  Group  I  were  present,  is 
now  ready  to  be  treated  for  Group  II.  But  before  treating 
the  whole  of  the  solution  with  hydrojjen  sulphide,  a  small 
portion  in  a  test  tube  should  be  tried  to  see  if  any  of  the 
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members  of  the  second  group  are  present.  This  may  be 
d'loe  by  aiklinjj  a  little  of  the  hydrogen-sulphide  solution,  if 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to  precipitate  arsenic,  if  present 
But  it  is  best  to  run  a  little  of  the  gas  through  this  solution. 
no  precipitate  is  obtained  in  this  side  list,  it  is  thrown 
It,  and  the  main  part  of  the  filtrate  is  ready  to  treat  for 
Group  III.    If  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  it  shows  the  presence 

r  c'  - 1-gToup  metals,  and  the  solution  must  be  treated  with 

a  sulphide.     The  hydrogen-sulphide  solution  is  too 

itnte  for  this  purpose,  so  we  must  use  the  gas.     It  is  pre- 

as  described  in  Art.  105,  Experiment  50,  Inorganic 

tistry^  Part  1,  and  is  led  into  the  solution  imtil  the  pre- 

Spitation  of  the  metals  of  Group  II  is  complete.     This  will 

lly  take  about  10  minutes.     After  a  little  practice  the 

It  can  tell  when  the  operation  is  complete  by  removing 

sr,  blowing  the  gas  away  from  the  surface  of  the 

id  obsersnng  if  a  strong  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 

k given  off.     If  the  odor  is  very  strong,  it  indicates  that  the 

:ipitation  is  complete. 

Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and    then,  without  dis- 

Brbing  the  precipitate,  lead  a  little  more  of  the  hydrogen 

Jphide  through  the  clear  liquid,  to  be  sure  that  the  metals 

this  group  are  completely  precipitated.     If  a  precipitate 

formed,  the  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulphide  must  be 

itinued  until  precipitation  is  complete.    Allow  the  precip- 

itfi  to  settle  and  pour  as  much  as  possible  of  the  clear  liquid 

Jgh  the  filter  without  disturbing  the  precipitate.    When 

be  liquid  has  rtm  through,  wa.sh   the  precipitate  on  to  the 

\\tr  with  hot  water  and  wash  twice  on  the  filter  with  hot 

ater.     Set  the  filtrate  aside,  to  be  treated  for  Group  III. 

precipitate  may  contain  metals  of  either  Division  A  or 

)ivision  B,  or  may  contain  both.     As  the  meth(xls  of  sepa- 

Jting  the  metals  of  the  two  divisions  differ,  we  should  always 

scertain  whether  both  divi-sions  are  present  or  not,  and  if 

J«  belonging  to  but  one  division  are  present,  we  should 

to  which  didsion  they  belong  before  treating  the  whole 

vcipitate.     To  do  this,  remove  a  portion  of  the  damp  pre- 

pitate  about  as  large  as  a  small  pea  to  a  small  porcelain 
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were  not  thorotighly  washed  out  of  tlie  orijrinal  precipitate, 
they  may  come  down  here,  so  we  must  confirm  the  presence 
of  bismuth.  To  do  this,  dissolve  a  little  of  the  precipitate 
in  a  few  drops  of  hot  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test 
tube,  and  drive  off  most  of  the  acid  by  heating.  Pour  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution,  a  drop  at  a  time,  into  a  test  tube 
nearly  filled  with  cold  water.  If  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bismuth; 
but  if  too  much  acid  were  left  in  the  bismuth  solution,  no 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  In  that  case  a  little  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  in  the  test  tube  of 
water  that  failed  to  give  a  precipitate.  A  brown  precipitate 
confirms  bismuth,  while  the  absence  of  a  brown  precipitate 
proves  that  it  is  not  present. 

The  ammoniacal  filtrate  is  next  examined  for  copper  and 
cadmium.  If  it  is  colored  blue,  copper  is  present,  but  if 
colorless,  it  shows  the  absence  of  copper.  In  that  case,  to 
a  small  quantity  of  it  in  a  test  tube,  add  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  will  precipitate  cadmium,  if  present,  as  yellow  cad- 
mium sulphide.  If  the  solution  is  blue,  a  little  of  it  is  taken 
in  a  test  tube,  and  just  enough  potassium-cyanide  solution 
added  to  entirely  destroy  the  color.  To  this  colorless  solu- 
tion add  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  will  precipitate  cadmium, 
as  yellow  cadmium  sulphide,  but  will  not  precipitate  copper 
from  the  cyanide  sf>lutirm. 

In  separating  the  cadmimn  and  copper  by  this  methcxi, 
traces  of  other  metals  are  sometimes  present,  and  give  the 
cadmium  sulphide  a  dark  culor.  For  this  reason  some 
chemists  prefer  the  following  method  of  .separating  them. 

Render  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  slightly  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  pass  a  current  of  hydrogen-sulphide 
gas  througli  it  till  the  copper  and  cadmium  are  both  com- 
pletely precipitated.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  two  or 
three  times  with  hot  water  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen- 
sulphide  solution.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  porcelain 
dish  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air,  treat  it  with  wann  dilute  sulpliuric  acid, 
and  bring  to  boiling  in  order  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
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ited  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sul- 
Cadmium  sulphide  will  be  dissolved,  while  copper 
Iphide  remains  as  a  black  insoluble  compound.     It  should 
1  filtered  at  once,  and  the  precipitate  examined  for  copper, 
dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  appljnng  the  reactions 
for  copper.     To  test  the  filtrate  for  cadmium,  add 
imonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  solution  alkaline, 
then  add  just  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  it  dis- 
anctly  acid,  and  again  pass  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
it,  when  cadmium,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated 
cadmium  sulphide.     This  method  is  more  difficvilt 
perform  properly  than  the  first  method  given. 

9!>.    Separation  of  the  Metals  of  Division  B.— 1.    The 

stals  of  Division  B  are  in  solution  in  the  filtrate  from  the 

'metals  of  Division  A.     This  filtrate  is  rendered  acid  with 

hydrochloric  acid,  when  more  or  less  sulphur  is  thrown  out, 

depending  on  the  amount  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 

cxed,  and  the  metals  are  precipitated  as  yellow  or  orange- 

[colored  sulphides.     The  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added  as 

ig    as  a   precipitate  is  formed.     When   precipitation   is 

[complete,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times 

[iriih  hot  water.     When  the  water  has  run  through,  remove 

precipitate  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  enough  conccn- 

ite  hydrochloric  acid  to  cover  the  precipitate.     Heat  until 

it  has  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  sulphides 

tin  and  antimony  will  be  dissolved  and  all  the  hydrogen 

phido  expelled.     The  arsenic  will  remain  as  a  yellow  sul- 

]e  an<l  some  free  sulphur  will  be  thrown  out. 

In  case  the  original  precipitate  contained  only  metals  of 

-   n    B,  it   should  not  be  treated  with  sulphides,  but 

>c  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  at  once,  and  treated 

unth  hydrochloric  acid,  as  just  described. 

The  hydrochloric-acid  solutian  is  diluted  with  about  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
ce  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.     The  arsenic,  if  present, 
be  in  the  precipitate,  and  autimony  and  tin  in  the  fil- 
Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  small  porcelain  dish 
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and  add  a  small  amount  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  If  the 
precipitate  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
filter,  the  part  of  the  paper  containing  the  precipitate  may 
be  placed  in  the  dish  and  the  acid  added.  In  cither  case, 
heat  imtil  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  most  of  the  acid  is 
driven  off;  then  add  a  little  water  and  filter  to  remove  free 
sxilphur  and  filter  paper,  rcceivinjj-  the  fdtrate  in  a  test  tube. 
Then  place  a  little  magnesium  sulphate  in  another  test  tube, 
precipitate  it  with  ammonia,  using  considerable  excess,  and 
dissolve  the  precipitate  thus  formed  by  adding  ammonium 
chloride.  To  tliis  solution  add  some  of  the  filtrate  from  the 
otiier  tube,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains  alkaline, 
and  shake  violently.  A  white,  ciystalline  precipitate  proves 
the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Another  method  often  used  to  confinn  arsenic,  is  to  remove 
a  little  of  the  precipitate,  supposed  to  be  -ils^S^,  to  the  char- 
coal and  heat  it  before  the  blowpipe.  Dense  white  fumes, 
with  a  garlic  odor,  prove  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

To  examine  the  acid  filtrate  for  tin  and  antimony,  place  in 
it  several  pieces  of  zinc,  and  when  the  acid  begins  to  act  on 
them,  place  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
pieces  of  zinc  and  leave  it  thus  for  a  few  seconds.  If  anti- 
mony is  present,  some  of  it  will  be  deposited  on  tlie  platinum, 
forming  a  black  stain.  Remove  tlie  platinum  and  allow  the 
acid  to  act  on  the  zinc,  until  all  chemical  action  ceases,  and 
some  zinc  remains  undissolved.  During  this  action  some  of 
the  antimony  escapes  as  ShH^,  and  the  rest  is  deposited  on 
the  zinc  as  metallic  antimony,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
The  tin  is  all  deposited  either  as  a  gray  powder  or  as  a  gray, 
spongy  mass  of  metallic  tin.  The  pieces  of  zinc  are  now 
removed  and  the  adhering  metals  are  washed  back  into  the 
dish  and  allowed  to  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  wash 
two  or  three  times  by  decantation,  finally  decanting  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible.  Add  a  little  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  tin  will  dissolve  to 
stannous  chloride,  while  the  antimony  remains  unchanged. 
Add  a  little  water  and  filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  test 
tube.      This  is  tested  for  stannous  chloride  by  means  of 
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jric  chloride,  and  by  other  reactions  for  stannous  com- 
.Js. 

The  antimony  is  further  confirmed  by  dissolving  a  little  of 
ack  powder  in  aqua  rejjia,  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid, 
ig  with  water,   and  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sul- 
iide.     If  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  when  water  is  added 
I  dilate  the  solution,  this  in  itself  is  prtxif  of  antimony. 

The  metals  of  this  division  are  sometimes  separated  by 
thor  methtxl.     In  this  case  the  precipitated  sulphides  of 
B,  after  washing  on  the  filter,  are  transferred  to  a 
.1  dish,  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  ammonium  car- 
tie  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  precipitate, 
"and  this  is  healed  for  a  few  minutes,  with  constant  stirring. 
jThe  arsenic  is  changed   into  the  two  soluble   compounds, 
fitnunium  sulphoarseniteand  ammonium  arsenite,  while  the 
Btitrumy  and  tm  remain  unchanged.     Filter,  and  wash  two 
thn-e  times  with  hot  water.     The  precipitate  will  contain 
;  antimony  and  tin,  and  the  arsenic  wll  be  in  the  filtrate, 
ipitale  is  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish,  dissolved  in 
.lie  liydrochloric  acid,  and  the  tin  and  antimony  sep- 
»lcd  as  described  in  the  first  method. 
The  alkaline  filtrate  is  treated  with   an  excess  of  hydro- 
ric  acid,  when  arsenic,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated  as 
arsenjous   sulphide.     This   is  sufficient  evidence    of 
jnic,  but  it  may  be  confirmed  by  eitlier  of  the  methods 
viously  givcii. 


enori"  iii. 

lOO.  The  filtrate  from  Group  11,  or,  in  case  the  sidi-  test 
bttwed  that  the  solution  did  not  contain  any  of  the  metals  of 
Group  II,  the  filtrate  from  Group  I  is  next  treated  for  Group 
III.  If  the  second  group  has  been  precipitated  from  this 
solution,  it  will  contain  hydrogen'  sulphide,  which  must  be 
expelled  by  boiling,  before  adding  ammonia,  or  ammonium 
tnlphide  will  be  formed,  and  the  fourth  group  be  precipitated 
with  the  tliird.  If  the  solution  is  growing  t(X)  large,  it  is  best 
to  boil  it  in  a  beaker,  thus  concentrating  the  solution  at  the 
nine  time  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  driven  off.     But  if 
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the  solution  is  not  too  large,  it  is  best  to  boil  it  in  a  flask. 
The  studunt  must  be  sure  that  all  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
expelled  before  proceeding.  The  odor  of  the  vapor  is  a  good 
indication,  or  a  piece  of  filler  paper  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  lead  or  silver,  held  in  the  vapor  driven  ofi  by  the  heat,  will 
be  colored  as  long  as  hydrogen  sulphide  is  present.  If  sul- 
phur is  thrown  out  in  the  solution  during  this  operation,  i 
should  be  filtered  off  before  proceeding. 

There  are  several  things  that  may  complicate  the  separa 
tion  of  the  metals  of  this  group.  Manganese  may  be  partially 
precipitated  with  this  group,  and  if  phosphoric  or  oxalic  acid 
is  present,  the  phosphates  or  oxalates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  either  partly  or  wholly  precipitated  when  ammonia  is 
added.  In  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  part  of  the  iron 
and  aluminum  are  precipitated  as  phosphates,  and  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  phosphates  may  also  be 
precipitated.  When  oxalic  acid  is  present,  the  oxalates  of 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  precipitated  with  this 
group.  Fortunately,  these  acids  do  not  ordinarily  occur  in 
solutions  that  are  treated  for  the  group  separations,  and  the 
student  may  never  have  to  separate  the  metals  in  a  solution 
containing  them,  but  in  case  he  should  meet  them  in  a  solu- 
tion, methods  for  the  treatment  of  this  group,  when  they  are 
present,  are  given,  after  describing  the  ordinary  method  for 
the  separation  of  the  metals  of  this  gnnip. 

In  any  case  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  are  added,  to  oxidize  ferrous 
compounds  to  ferric.  If  a  brown  color  is  formed,  continue 
to  add  the  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  boil  till  tlie  solution 
becomes  clear.  Now  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  slowly  add  ammonium  hydrate 
in  slight  but  distinct  excess,  while  the  .solution  is  ctmstantly 
stirred.  Continue  the  boiling  for  about  one  minute,  and  be 
sure  that  the  solution  still  smells  distinctly  of  ammonia. 
Filter  as  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  partly  settled,  while  the 
solution  is  still  hot,  and  wash  two  or  three  times  wnlh  hot 
water.  The  filtrate  is  now  ready  to  be  treated  for  Group 
IV,  and  the  precipitate  should  be  tested  for  phosphoric  and 
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oxalic  adds.    If  they  are  found  to  be  present,  the  precipitate 
treated  as  described  later.    If  they  are  absent,  the  metals 
separated  by  the  usual  method. 


lOl.     Ordinary  Method  of  Heparatlnjar  the  Metals  of 

iroup  III. — If  iron  is  present  in  the  solution,  some  of  tlie 
jese  will  generally  be  precipitated  with  the  iron.  To 
for  noanganese,  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  precipitate 
the  platinum  foil,  and  fuse  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate,  as  directed  in  Art.  G7.  A  dark-green 
'.  '  ^  ;  :^  ives  the  presence  of  manganese,  which  is  sufficient 
;  .  lely  want  to  know  whether  it  is  present  in  the  solu- 

tion or  not.     But  if  we  wish  to  separate  it  from  the  metals 
'  V        roup,  the  whole  precipitate  is  removed  to  a  iK-aker 
■Ived  in  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric 
by  the  aid  of  heat.     Bring  this  solution  to  boiling,  pre- 
tc  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filter  at  once. 
the  precipitate  on  the  filter  once  with  hot  water,  and 
idd  this  filtrate  to  the  one  previously  obtained,  to  be  treated 
Gnjup  IV'.     The  precipitate  will  contain  the  metals  of 
roup  III. 

A  small  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
i*^^'  ■  icid,  the  solution  diluted  a  little,  and  potsissium 
!.  aide  atlded,  when  iron,  if  present,  will  give  a  char- 

acteristic blue  precipitate,  which  is  conclusive  proof  of  tlie 
pcesence  of  iron. 
The  remainder  of  the  precipitate  is  now  removed  to  a 
and  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  aid 
■  vT  as  little  acid  as  possible.     When  all  is  dis- 
onsiderable  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  bring 
I  boiling.     This  will  dissoU'e  the  aluminum  hydrate  at  first 
t>rmed,  while  the  iron  and  chromium  remain  as  a  precipi- 
uc     Filter  and  wash  two  or  three  times  with  hot  water  on 
filter.     Test  the  precipitate  for  chromium  by  fusing  a 
ij   of  it  on  the  platinum  foil,  as  directed  in  Art.  56. 
be  bead   test  may  also  be  used  for  both  chromium  and 
agancse.     There  are  two  good  methods  of  testing  the 
Itratc,  and,  as  a  rule,  both  should  be  used.     They  are : 
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1.  Place  a  little  of  the  alkaline  filtrate  in  a  test  tube,  add 
ammonium  chloride,  shake  well,  and  stand  aside  for  a  minute 
or  two.  If  aluminum  is  present;  it  will  be  precipitated  as 
white  aluminum  hydrate,  but  it  may  take  a  few  moments  to 
collect  so  that  it  is  readily  seen. 

2.  Render  the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  slightly  acid  by 
means  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  boil  the  solution  a  moment  to  expel 
the  liberated  carbon  dioxide,  and  allow  to  settle.  If  alu- 
minum is  present,  it  will  be  precipitated  as  white  aluminum 
hydrate.  When  the  precipitate  is  first  formed,  it  is  almost 
colorless,  and  may  be  overlooked  unless  the  mixture  is 
examined  carefully.  After  standing  a  while,  it  is  much 
more  easily  seen,  especially  when  the  tube,  or  beaker,  is 
moved  sufficiently  to  cause  the  precipitate  to  move  through 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended. 

102.  Treatment  of  Group  III,  When  Phospliorlc 
Acid  Is  PrestMit. — To  test  for  phosphoric  acid,  remove  a 
little  of  the  original  precipitate  on  the  point  of  a  knife 
blade  to  a  porcelain  di.sh,  and  dissolve  if  in  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid.  Place  about  two  or  three  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium-molybdate  solution  in  a  test  tube,  heat  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  obtained 
by  treating  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid.  A  yellow  pre- 
cipitate proves  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the 
absence  of  a  yellow  precipitate  proves  its  absence. 

When  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  the  precipitate  is  removed 
to  a  porcelain  dish  and  dissolved  in  tlie  least  necessjiry  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydrate  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling. 
This  dissolves  the  aluminum  hydrate  and  phosphate,  and  the 
other  metals  remain  in  the  precipitate.  Filter,  wash  once 
with  hot  water  on  the  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  for  alumi- 
num by  the  methods  previously  described. 

Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  [wrcelain  dish,  dissolve  It  in 
concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  add  an  excess  of  pure  tin  foil. 
Heat  to  boiling,  and  stir  well.     The  phosphorus  and  tin 
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form  an  insoluble  compoiind,  while  all  the  metals  are 
dunged  to  soluble  nitrates.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water, 
then  throw  away  the  precipitate,  which  contains  only 
tin  and  phosphorus.  Add  about  10  cubic  centimeters 
V  ■  "  iin  chloride  to  the  filtrate,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
vith  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter,  wash 
oooe  with  hot  vi'atcr,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  first  filtrate, 
It"  be  treated  for  Group  IV.  Examine  the  precipitate  for 
^ad  chromium,  as  previously  directed. 


Trfatnieut  of  Gi"oup  III,  Whou  Oxalic  Acttl 

K  Pre?*ent^ — To  examine  the  precipitate  for  the  presence 
■  oxalic  acid,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  it  in  a  test  tube,  in 
few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  add  an  excess  of 
linm  carbonate,  and  Iwil  for  a  few  moments.  The  metals 
[wt  precipitated  as  carbonates  and  hydrates,  and  the  oxalic 
[*cid  unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  soluble  sodium  oxalate. 
Filter,  acidify  tlie  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  boil  till  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off,  and  add  calcium  chloride.  If 
oxalic  acid  is  present,  the  calcium  will  be  precipitated  as 
white  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
[is  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  making  this 
must  be  taken  to  render  the  filtrate  distinctly  acid 
Stic  acid,  and  to  boil  till  all  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled, 
|<ilhcrwise  calcium  carbonate  will  be  precipitated,  and  this 
^fjO  mistaken  for  calcium  oxalate. 

lie  acid  is  found  to  be  present,  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
Iveil,  and  the  aluminum  removed,  just  as  described  in  the 
where  phosjihoric  acid  is  present.  The  precipitate 
tlie  sixljum  hydrate  is  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish,  an 
exocsis  of  sodium  carbonate  added,  and  boiled  for  a  minute 
or  iwa  The  metals  are  thus  changed  to  insoluble  hydrates 
and  carbonates,  and  the  oxalic  acid  imites  with  the  sodium, 
forming  soluble  sodium  oxalate.  Filter,  and  wash  two  or  three 
time*  with  hot  water.     The  filtrate  may  be  thrown  away. 

Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  dissolve  it  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  bring  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron 
tod  chromium  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.     Filter, 
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wash  once  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  and  add  the  filtrate 
to  the  first  filtrate  from  the  separation  of  this  ^oup,  which 
is  to  be  treated  for  the  fourth  group.     The   precipitate   is 
examined  for  iron  and  chromium  by  the  methods  already  i 
described. 


GROUP  rv'. 

104.  The  filtrate  from  Group  III,  or,  in  case  there  were 
none  of  the  metals  of  Group  III  in  the  solution,  the  filtrate 
from  Group  II,  which  failed  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  is  next  treated  for  Group  IV.  But  before  adding 
the  group  reagent  to  the  whole  quantity,  a  small  amount  is 
taken  out  in  a  test  tiibe  and  ammonium  sulphide  added,  as  i 
this  will  save  boiling  off  the  ammonium  sulphide,  and  filter-  ' 
ing  from  sulphur,  in  case  none  of  the  metals  of  Group  IV 
are  contained  in  the  solution.  If  this  side  test  yields  no 
precipitate,  it  is  thrown  out  and  the  main  filtrate  is  treated 
for  Group  V.  If  we  find,  by  the  side  test,  that  metals  of 
the  fourth  group  arc  present,  the  filtrate  from  Group  III  is 
beated  to  boiling  and  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide. 
It  is  important  to  avoid  a  large  excess  of  this  reagent,  but  a 
suflicient  quantity  must  be  added  to  precipitate  all  the 
metals  of  this  group.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  when  just  enough 
of  the  reagent  has  been  added,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
indicated  if  the  solution  retains  a  distinct  odor  of  the  reagent 
after  stirring  a  few  moments.  As  a  safeguard,  the  filtrate 
must  always  be  tested  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  the 
reagent,  and  if  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  addition  of  the 
reagent  is  continued  till  the  precipitation  is  complete,  and 
this  precipitate  is  added  to  and  treated  with  the  first  one. 

When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  boil  the  contents  of 
the  beaker  for  a  moment,  remove  the  beaker  from  the  gauze, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  settle,  decant  the  clear 
liquid  as  completely  as  possible  through  the  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  on  to  the  filter  with  hot  water,  and  wash  twice  on 
the  filter  with  hot  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  expose  the 
precipitate  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  as  the  air  tends  to 
oxidize  the  sulphides  to  soluble  sulphates,     To  avoid  this,  a 
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drop  OT  two  of  ammonium  sulphide  is  sometimes  added  with 
^_  the  water  on  the  filter,  but  if  the  whole  operation  is  per- 
^Hlormed  quickly,  and  witli  little  exposure  to  the  air,  this  is 
^Hgene  rally  unnecessar)'. 

^V     The  filtrate  is  set  aside  to  be  treated  for  Group  V,  and  the 
^P  precipitate  is  examined  for  the  metals  of  Group  IV.     By 
f       observing  the  color  of  the  precipitate,  we  may  sometimes 
avoid  useless  work.     If  the  precipitate  is  liyht  colored,  only 
zinc  and  manganese  can  be  present,  and  in  that  case  we  dis- 
\»}\\t  the  precipitate  and  proceed  at  once  to  separate  the  zinc 
land  manganese,  as  directed  later.     In  case  the  precipitate  is 
black,  all  the  metals  of  the  group  may  be  present,  and  we 
must  examine  the  precipitate  for  all  of  them.     To  do  this, 
psnch  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  filter  with  a  stirring  rod,  and 
vasb  the  precipitate  through  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
I  osdog  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water.    To  this  add 
It  5  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
■  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  cold.     The  sulphides  of  zinc 
md  manganese  are  dissolved,  while  the  sulphides  of  cobalt 
and  nickel  are  not  attacked  by  this  dilute  acid.     Filter,  and 
wash  twice  on  the  filter.     The  precipitate  will  contain  the 
cobalt  and  nickel,  and  the  filtrate,  the  zinc  and  manganese, 
■  nil  were  present.     To  learn  if  cobalt  is  present  in  the  pre- 
ipttate,  the  borax-bead  test  is  used,  as  described  in  Art.  59. 
Cickcl  also  gives  some  color  to  the  bead;  so  that,  if  a  dis- 
tinct blue  is  not  obtained,  the  result  should  be  rejected  and 
further  examination  made.    If  the  bead  proves  the  absence 
It,  a  little  of  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops 
regia,  nearly  all  the  acid  driven  off,  a  little  water 
added,  and  the  solution  thus  made  is  tested  for  nickel  by 
adding  sodium  hydrate.      A  green    precipitate    proves  the 
^—presence  of  nickel.     The  other  reactions  for  nickel  may  also 
^Hbc  used  to  further  confirm  it 

^H  When  cobalt  is  present,  it  must  be  removed  before  we  can 
^■tcst  for  the  nickel.  To  do  this,  remove  the  precipitate  to  a 
^^smal]  porcelain  dish — on  a  small  portion  of  the  filler  if  neces- 
!  lanr — and  dissolve  it  in  a  few  drops  of  aqua  regia.  Evaporate 
nearly  all  the  acid,  add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water, 
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and  filter  into  a  test  tube,  using  a  little  more  water  to  wash 
the  filter  paper,  which  should  be  very  small.  Neutralize  this 
solution  with  concentrate  ammonia,  then  render  it  slightly, 
but  distinctly,  acid  with  acetic  acid,  add  a  stick  of  potassium 
nitrate  that  will  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  several  hours.  The  cobalt  will  all  be 
precipitated  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube,  and  the  clear  liquid  may  be  examined  for 
nickel  by  means  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  by  other  tests. 

The  acid  filtrate  is  next  examined  for  zinc  and  manganese. 
It  is  first  boiled,  to  expel  all  hydrogen  sulphide,  then  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate,  and  heated  to  boiling. 
Both  zinc  and  manganese  are  at  first  precipitated  as  light- 
colored  hydrates.  The  manganese  is  quite  rapidly  oxidized 
to  a  brown  compound,  while  the  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the 
excess  of  sodium  hydrate.  Filter  and  test  the  precipitate 
for  manganese,  and  the  filtrate  for  zinc.  The  precipitate 
may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  borax  bead,  and  also  by  fusing 
part  of  it  on  the  foil  w^ith  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium 
nitrate.  The  filtrate  may  be  tested  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 
If  this  gives  a  white  precipitate,  it  is  suflScient  evidence  of 
zinc.  

GROUP  V. 

105.  The  filtrate  from  the  fourth  group  is  boiled  till  the 
ammonium  sulphide  is  completely  dccompo.scd,  and  filtered 
from  sulphur,  if  any  is  deposited  during  the  boiling.  In  case 
there  were  no  foiirth-group  metals  in  the  solution,  this  boil- 
ing will  bo  unnecessary,  as  there  will  be  no  ammonium  sul- 
phide in  the  solution.  Wc  can  tell  when  all  the  sulphide  is 
driven  off  in  this  case  by  the  same  methods  that  were  used 
for  the  purpose  when  the  filtrate  from  the  second  group  was 
boiled  to  exixrl  the  hydrf)gcn  sulphide. 

The  clear  filtrate  is  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia, heated,  and  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  completely  precipitate  the  barium,  strontiimi,  and 
calcium,  as  carbonates.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  boiled 
for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  change  any  acid  carbonates 
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that  may  be  formed  at  first,  into  normal  carbonates,  but  this 
boiling  must  not  be  continued  more  than  a  minute  at  the 
outside,  or  the  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solution  will  begin 
to  dissolve  the  carbonates  by  changing  them  to  chlorides. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  before  filtering.  It  is 
washed  twice  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  and  then  examined 
for  the  members  of  this  group.  The  filtrate  is  set  aside  to  be 
treated  for  Group  VI. 

Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker  and  di.ssolve  in  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  gentle  lieat.  Remove  a 
little  of  this  solution  to  a  test  tube,  and  add  potassium 
chromate  to  test  for  barium.  If  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
formed,  it  shows  the  presence  of  barium.  In  this  case,,  add 
potassium  chromate  to  the  rest  of  the  acetic-acid  solution  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  all  the  barium.  Filter  and 
wash  once  or  twice  on  the  filter.  A  yellow  precipitate  at  this 
point  is  proof  of  barium,  but  it  may  be  confirmed  by  holding 
a  little  of  it  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  in  a  non-luminous 
Bunscn  flame  and  noting  the  color  imparted  to  the  flame. 
It  is  well,  after  holding  it  in  the  flame  for  a  while,  to  dip  the 
loop  containing  the  dry  precipitate  into  some  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  return  it  to  the  flame.  The  acid  will 
partly  dissolve  the  chromate,  forming  barium  chloride,  which 
is  quite  volatile,  and,  therefore,  colors  the  flame  much  more 
distinctly.  If  desired,  the  rest  of  the  chromate  precipitate 
may  now  be  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other 
tests  for  barium  applied. 

The  filtrate,  which  may  contain  strontium  and  calcium,  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  in  exactly 
thes:ime  way  that  the  original  group  precipitation  was  made. 
Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  well  to  free  it  from  the  solu- 
ble chromates.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  make  a  preliminary'  flame  test,  by  holding  a 
drop  of  the  solution  in  the  flarne,  on  the  loop  of  the  platinum 
wire.  If  strontium  is  present,  there  will  be  a  flash  of  bright- 
red  light,  while  calcium  imparts  a  brick-red  color  to  the 
flame.  If  the  calcium  solution  is  very  strong,  its  flame  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  strontium  flame. 
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To  separate  tlie  strontium  and  calcium,  dilute  the  solution 
to  from  5U  to  75  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  ammonium  sul- 
phate.    Strontium,  if  present,  will  be  slowly  precipitated  as 
white  strontium  sulphate,  while  the  calcium  remains  in  solu- 
tion.    After  letting  it  stand  for  some  time,  fur  the  precipi- 
tate to  form  and  settle,    filter  and  test  the  precipitate  for 
strontium  by  means  of  the  flame.      If  the  color  is  not  imparted 
to  the  flame  at  once,  the  precipitate  is  held  in  the  reducing 
flame  for  a  time,  until  the  sulphate  is  partly  reduced  to  sul-  j 
phide.      Then,  if  it  is  dipped   in   dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
and  quickly  withdrawn,  the  sulphide  is  partly  changed  to  chlo- 
ride, which  is  quite  volatile  and  colors  the  flame  quickly  and  ' 
distinctly.  l 

The  filtrate  is  now  rendered  distinctly  ammoniacal,  heated  j 
to  boiling,  and  ammonium  oxalate  added.      If  calcium   is  9 
present,  a  white,  crj'stalline  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  is  formed.     This  precipitate 
proves  the  presence  of  calcium,  while  a  failure  to  obtain  this 
precipitate  proves  its  absence.     If  the  precipitate  is  obtained,    J 
however,  it  may  be  further  verified  by  the  color  it  imparts  to  ' 
the  flame,  as  in  the  case  of  barium  and  strontium. 

106.  Second  Method  of  Separatlnpr  .Strontlimi  and 
Calcium. — Another  method  of  separating  strontium  and 
calcium,  based  upon  the  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate  in 
ammonium  sulphate,  is  sometimes  used.  In  this  method  the 
barium  is  removed  by  potassium  chromate,  the  strontium  and 
calcium  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate,  and  washed 
on  the  filter  to  free  the  precipitate  from  potassium  chromate, 
as  described  above.  Dissolve  this  precipitate  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  little 
water,  but  leave  the  solution  quite  concentrate.  To  this 
solution  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
precipitate  all  the  strontium  and  calcium  as  sulphates,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  the  precipitate  to  form  and  settle.  Fil- 
ter, and  wash  once  on  the  paper.  If  only  a  trace  of  calcium 
is  present,  the  filtrate  should  be  tested.  Other\vise,  it  may 
be  disregarded. 
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io\'e  the  precipitate  to  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  a 
cntrate  solution  uf  ammonium  sulphate,*  and  heat  gently 
for  about  10  minutes,  with  frequent  stirring.  This  will  dis- 
..-  calcium  sulphate,  while  the  strontium  sulphate  is 
:.. . :cJ  upon.  Filter,  and  wash  two  or  three  times,  prefer- 
ably with  warm  water.  Test  the  precipitate  for  strontium 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  examine  the  filtrate  for  calcium  by 
.mauiS  of  amniiPtiiiim  oxalate,  as  described  above. 


^ 


GROirP    VI. 

107.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  precipitation  of  the  fifth 
^Dp,  the  boiling  was  not  continued  long  enough,  or  exceeded 
the  proper  time,  the  filtrate  may  contain  traces  of  barium, 
ttrontium,  and  calcium;  so,  before  treating  this  filtrate  for 
sixth  group,  *i  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  like 
nt  of  ammonium  oxalate  are  added,  and  the  solution 
bciUed  for  a  few  moments,  taking  care  that  it  remains  dis- 
linctly  alkaline.  If  a  slight  precipitate  forms,  it  is  filtered 
aff.  The  filtrate  can  now  only  contain  the  sixth  and  seventh 
gToup&  It  should  be  concentrated  to  75  or  100  cubic  centi- 
meters before  precipitating.  Add  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  then  sodium  phosphate;  stir 
well,  and  let  stand  for  some  time  for  the  precipitate  to  form 
jind  settle.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  this  may  require 
»f\-eral  hours,  and,  at  all  events,  the  solution  should  stand 
nntfl  it  becomes  perfectly  cold.     The  presence  or  absence  of 

precipitate  at  this  point  is  proof  of  the  presence  or  absence 
magnesium,  but  if  a  precipitate  is  formed,  magnesium 
y  lie  confirmed  by  treating  a  little  of  it  on  the  charcoal 

fore  the  blowpipe,  as  directed  in  Art.  79. 


GROUP  VII. 

108.     As  the  alkalies  have  been  added  to  the  solution  in 

be  form  of  reagents,  we  cannot  use  the  filtrate  from  the 

l^ixth  group  to  test  for  the  members  of  the  seventh,  but  must 

•  Ammonium-sulphute  sulution  for  this  purpose   is  made  by  dis- 
'vlvinic  ftbciDt  15  grams  of  the  solid  in  30  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
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take  small  portions  of  the  original  solution.  We  should  first 
test  for  ammonium.  To  do  this,  take  a  small  quantity  of  the 
original  solution  in  a  test  tube,  add  about  an  equal  amount 
of  sodium  hydrate,  and  boil.  Ammonium  compounds,  when 
present,  are  always  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia  gas  NIf,, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  odor,  by  the  white  fumes  that  are 
formed  when  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  its 
power  of  turning  red  litmus  paper  blue.  The  odor  is  by  far 
the  best  proof,  for  nothing  else  has  a  similar  odor. 

A  second  small  quantity  of  the  original  solution  is  now 
taken,  a  clean  platinum  wire  that  has  just  been  tested  in  the 
flame  to  prove  the  absence  of  alkalies,  is  dipped  into  it  and 
the  drop  of  solution  adhering  to  the  loop  is  brought  into  the 
non-luminous  flame. 

Sodium  is  recognized  by  the  intense  yellow  color  that  it 
imparts  to  the  flame,  while  potassium  is  recognized  by  the 
violet  color  that  is  given  to  the  flame  by  its  compounds. 

If  both  s<xlium  and  potassium  are  present  in  a  solution, 
the  violet  potassium  flame  is  entirely  obscured  by  the  intense 
yellow  flame  produced  by  the  sodium.  But  if  the  flame  is 
viewed  through  a  thick,  blue  (cobalt)  glass,  the  yellow  rays 
of  the  sodium  are  entirely  absorbed  and  the  potassium  flame 
is  di.stinctly  seen.  A  still  better  meth(xl  of  recognizing 
sodium  and  potassium,  is  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  which 
will  be  described  later. 


GKNTIRAIi  DIRECTIONS. 

109.  We  now  have  before  us  a  method  by  which  any 
numlxir  of  the  common  metals  may  be  recognized  in,  and 
separated  from,  solutions  containing  a  niixtxire  of  metals,  but 
the  student  sitould  not  expeet  to  beeome  an  expert  analyst  from 
merely  reading  directions.  lie  should  make  up  mixtures  and 
separate  them  according  to  the  scheme  given,  following  direc- 
tions as  closely  as  possible. 

The  operations  aie  described  as  carefully  as  possible,  but 
a  student  must  perform  each  of  them,  with  known  solutions. 
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carefully  observing  the  behavior  of  each  metal  or  group  of 
metals,  before  he  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  his  results 
arc  correct  when  working  on  an  unknown  solution. 

"Hie  student  will  also  find  that  he  can  learn  the  method 
much  more  easily  and  thoroughly  by  carrying  out  each 
operation  as  he  studies  it,  using  the  description  given  as  a 
guide  in  his  work. 

Mixed  solutions  for  practice  can  easily  be  prepared  by 
mixing  some  of  the  solutions  made  as  described  for  the  reac- 
tions of  the  separate  metals.  In  doing  this,  certain  simple 
precautions  must  be  taken ;  as,  for  example,  chlorides  must . 
not  be  introduced  into  solutions  containing  first-group  metals, 
or  these  metals  will  at  once  be  precipitated  as  chlorides. 
Sulphates  must  not  be  added  to  solutions  containing  lead, 
mercurous,  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  compounds,  or 
these  metals  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphates.  Arsenites 
and  arsenates,  under  certain  conditions,  precipitate  some  of 
the  metals,  so  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  solutions 
containing  these.  Much  valuable  experience  will  be  acquired 
in  making  up  these  solutions,  if  the  work  is  done  thoughtfully. 
The  student  should  not  make  up  too  complicated  a  solu- 
tion at  first  In  fact,  it  is  best  to  start  with  a  solution  con- 
taining only  metals  of  the  first  group,  and  after  these  have 
been  separated,  make  up  more  complicated  mixtures,  but 
avoiding  the  more  difficult  operations  until  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  work  has  been  acquired. 

Eai^A  student  is  strongly  advised  to  make  up  and  analyze 
the  foUoxving  list  of  solutions  in  their  order,  using,  in  making 
these  mixtures,  the  solutions  already  made  up  for  the  reac- 
tions of  the  separate  metals.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  made  up,  as  some  of  them  decompose  upon 
standing. 

1.  Lead,  sik'cr,  and  mercurous. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  nitrates  of  the 
three  metals. 

2.  Lead,  bismuth,  and  cadmium. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  sohitions  of  the  nitrates  of  the 
three  metals  in  equal  proportions. 


i 
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3.  Anthnouy,  arsenic,  and  tin.  1 
To  prepare  this,  mix  antimony  chloride,  stannous  chloride,^ 

and  sodium  arsenite,  in  equal  amounts.     If  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  concen- , 
trate  hydrochloric  acid.  ^ 

4.  Iron,  aluminum,  and  chromium. 

This  is  made  by  mixing'  equal  quantities  of  the  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  common  alum,  and  chrome  alum.  The 
alums  will  introduce  a  little  potassium  or  ammonium,  or  per- 
haps both,  and  the  student  should  examine  the  solution  for 
these  as  well  as  for  the  constituents  that  were  intentionally 
introduced. 

6.     Aluminum,  nickel,  and  j:inc. 

To  prepare  this,  mi.x  equal  amounts  of  the  solutions  of 
alum,  nickel  nitrate,  and  zinc  sulphate.  This  solution,  like 
the  preceding  one,  should  be  examined  for  potassium  and 
ammonium. 

6.  Barium,  strontiuiti,  and  calcium.  dl 
This  is  generally  made  by  mixing  barium  chloride,  stron-^ 

tium  nitrate,  and  calcium  chloride,  in  equiil  quantities.  But 
either  the  chlorides  or  nitrates  may  be  used  equally  well. 

7.  Magnesium,  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 
This  solution  is  generally  a  mixtvire  of  equal  parts  of  the 

solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  sodium  nitrates,  but  almost  any  compounds  of  these 
metals  will  answer  the  purpose. 

This  list  is  given  as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  starting  in 
the  group  separations,  and,  after  completing  it,  he  should 
make  up  and  analyze  a  number  of  solutions,  until  he  has 
determined  all  of  the  metals,  a  few  at  a  time,  or  he  can  get 
a  friend  to  make  up  solutions  for  him,  and  thus  analyze  them 
before  knowing  their  composition. 

The  student  must  never  forget  to  look  for  the  alkalies, 
whether  he  finds  other  metals  in  the  solution  or  not.  A  por- 
tion of  the  original  soUititm  should  first  be  tested  for  ammo- 
nium with  sodium  hydrate,  and  then  another  portion  tested 
for  sodium  and  potassium  in  the  flame. 

The  student  should  never  attempt  to  separate  the  two 
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divisions  of  the  second  group  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
<r.th  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  each  division,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  qualitative  analysis. 

The  sulphides  of  some  of  the  metals  occasionally  become 

tlimyat  this  point  and  pass  through  the  filter.     Boilinj^,  and 

illo«ing  to  settle  again,  sometimes  remedies  this,  but,  as  a 

nifc,  this  portion  of  the  solution  must  be  thrown  away,  and 

tie  analysis  begun  again  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  original 

nlotion.     However,  after  the  student  gains  a  little  experi- 

,  eacc  m  chemical  manipulation,  this  trouble  will  be  very  rare. 

Tile  separation  of  Group  III,  and  subsequent  groups,  In  the 

Tpfewnce   of   phosphoric  or    oxalic    ac4d,    should   never   be 

'attempted  until  the  operator  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 

the  separations  when  they  are  absent. 

UTbllc  the  main  object  in  this,   as  in  every  part  of  the 
work,  is  to  become  able  to  analyze  substances,  it  is  not  the 
only  object.    And,  although  definite  directions  are  given  for 
Ibe  separation  of  the  groups,  the  directions  should  not  be  fol- 
t)owed  blindly  and  w^ithout  thought.     This  system  of  sepa- 
^■kting  the  metals  is  built  upon  the  properties  of  their  com- 
^poands,  and  their  deportment  with  reagents,  as  previously 
BflcMrribed;  and  the  many  chemical   relations,  here  brought 
together  in  a  small  space,  should  be  carefully  studied.     It  is 
only  by  such  study  that  the  student  will  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  chemical  relations  which  is  essential  in  all  advanced 
cbemical  work. 


ACIDS. 


COMMOX  INORGANIC   ACTDS. 

Having  learned  to  recognize  and  separate  the 
s,  the  next  step  is  to  learn  to  recognize  the  acids  in  a 
similar  manner.  As  most  of  the  substances  that  a  chemist 
i«  called  upon  to  analyze  are  compounds,  he  must  be  able  to 
determine  the  acid  as  well  as  the  metal,  and,  in  order  to 
bare  the  conditions  as  nearly  the  same  in  practice  as  in  actual 
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work,  the  acids  should  be  dttermined  in  compounds  rathel 
than  to  work  on  free  acids. 

The  reactions  for  the  common  inorganic  acids  will  be 
given  first,  then  the  reactions  for  the  common  organic  acids., 
These  will  be  followed  by  the  reactions  for  the  less  comnioB 
inorganic  and  organic  acids.  I 

The  student  should  verify  and  become  familiar  with  thd 
reactions  for  the  common  acids,  both  inorganic  and  organic. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  actually  performing  tha 
operations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metals. 

The  reactions  for  the  less  common  acids  are  given  more  aa 
a  matter  of  reference,  so  that  if  the  student  is  called  upon 
to  determine  them  at  any  time,  he  will  have  directions  for 
doing  so. 


IIYDKOCHLORIC    ACID. 

111.  Hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  and  all  chlorides,  except 
lead,  silver,  and  mercurous  chlorides,  are  soluble  in  water. 
Ammonium  chloride  or  sodium  chloride  may  be  used  tor  the 
reactions. 

1.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  chloride  from 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides.  This  precipitate 
gradually  turns  to  brown  upon  standing  for  some  time  in  the 
light,  or  is  clianged  much  more  rapidly  by  heating.  It  is 
soluble  in  ammonia  or  piotassium  cyanide,  and  is  reprecipi- 
tated  from  these  solutions  by  nitric  acid. 

2.  Lead  aeetate  precipitates  white  lead  chloride  PbCl, 
from  solutions  that  are  not  too  dilute.  Lead  chloride  Is  some- 
what soluble  in  cold  water,  so  it  is  not  completely  precipi- 
tated. It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and,  upon  cooling,  crystal- 
lizes from  this  solution  in  white  needles. 

3.  Mercurous  nitrate  precipitates  wh ite  mercurous  chloride 
HgjOl^,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  but  is  soluble 
in  hot  concentrate  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  changes  this  pre- 
cipitate to  black  amido-mercurous  chloride  Ilg.^NHJ^l. 

4.  Solid  chlorides,  when  heated  in  a  test  tube  with  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid,  are  decomposed,  yielding  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor.     7f 
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iglas&rod  be  dipped  in  ammonia,  and  then  brought  to  the 
noalh  of  the  tube,  dense  white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride 
ue  formed. 

HTSBOBROMIC  ACID. 

112.  Hydrobromic  acid  HBr  forms  compotmds  similar 
to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  they  are  not  so  common. 
.iU  the  common  bromides,  except  those  of  silver,  lead,  and 
mcTTury,  are  soluble  in  water.  Potassium  bromide  or  sodium 
braistde  may  be  used  for  the  reactions. 

I.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  yellowish-white  or  light- 
fellow  silver  bromide  AgBr  from  solutions  of  bromides  or 
hydiDbromic  acid.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
adds,  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  iseasily 
soiuble  in  potassium  cyanide. 

1.     Lrad  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  bromide  PbBr^, 
.which   is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  lead 
liluride,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Mercurous  nitrate  precipitates  yello\vish-white  mercu- 
fbrt)raide  Hgjir^. 

Most  bromides  in  the  solid  state,  or  in  concentrate  solu- 
,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  are  decom- 
and  give  f)ff  a  brownish-red  vapor  of  free  bromuie. 
All  bromides,  with  the  exception  of  silver  bromide,  are 
iposed  when  heated  in  a  test  tube  with  concentrate 
!  acid,  yielding  free  bromine.  If  a  solution  of  a  bromide 
is  treated,  it  is  colored  yellow,  yellowish  red,  or  brownish 
red,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration.  If  a  solid 
^romide,  or  a  very  concentrate  solution  is  treated  with  the 
Itnc  acid,  brownish-red  vapors  are  given  off,  which  collect 
'•  part  of  the  tube  in  heavy,  reddish  globules  of 
e.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  reaction  for 
Imbromic  acid. 


nVDniODIC  ACID. 

113.     The  iodides  correspond  in  many  respects  with  the 
loridc&  and  bromides,  but  many  more  of  the  iodides  of  the 
metals  are  insoluble  in  water  than  is  the  case  with  the 
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chlorides  and  bromides.     The  iodides  of  silver,  lead,  mcr 
cury,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic,  are  either  insolu 
ble,  or  soluble  with  difficulty,  in  water.     The  others  are  more 
or  less  easily  dissoh-ed.      Potassium  iodide  is  best  used  for 
the  reactions. 

1.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  yellowish- white  silver  iodide 
Agl,  which  becomes  dark  upon  standing  in  the  light.  It  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  only  slightly  soluble  ia 
ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  by  potassium  cyanide. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  yellow  lead  iodide  Pbl^,  which,, 
like  lead  chloride,  is  soluble  in  liot  water. 

3.  Mcrcurous  nitrate  precipitates  greenish-yellow  mer- 
curous  iodide  HgJ^,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium 
iodide;  hence,  no  j>ermanent  precipitate  is  formed  until  an 
excess  of  mercurous  nitrate  has  been  added. 

4.  Mercuric  chloriiie,  when  added  in  the  proper  amount, 
produces  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  Ilgl^,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either  the  potassium  iodide  or  mer- 
curic chloride,  but  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

5.  Copper  sulphate  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid  gives  a 
dirtj'-white  precipitate  of  cxiprous  iodide  CuJ^.  Chlorides 
and  bromides  arc  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent ;  hence,  it 
is  a  convenient  niethrxl  of  testing  for  itxlides  in  their  pres- 
ence. Instead  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid,  we 
may  use  a  solution,  made  by  mixing  1  part  of  copper  sul- 
phate with  2^  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  dissolving  them 
in  water,  as  this  solution  produces  the  same  precipitate. 

tt.  To  test  for  iodine  in  a  very  dilute  solution,  acidify  the 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  a  few  drops  of  starch  solu- 
tion or  starch  paste,*  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate.  If  iodine  is  present,  the  solution 
will  assume  a  deep- blue  color,  owing  to  the  formation  of  blue 
starch  iodide. 

7.  All  iodides  in  the  solid  form,  when  heated  with  con- 
centrate   .sulphuric    acid    in   a    test    tube,   are   decomposed, 


•Starch  pa.ste  may  be  made  by  grinding  up  a  little  pure  starch  with 
water,  or  a  solution  may  be  made  as  described  in  Art.  80,  Experi- 
ment 43,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Part  1. 
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ykWing  a  characteristic  violet  vapor  of  iodine,  which  collects 
iuasuljd  mass  oa  the  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
New  the  edges,  where  the  layer  is  very  thin,  this  appears 
violet,  but  where  the  layer  is  thicker  it  looks  black. 


8UI.PHUB1C  ACID. 

114.  Sulphuric  acid  //,-*> 6>.  is  a  very  strong  acid.  It 
furms^tablc  compounds  with  the  metals,  and  is  not  replaced 
in  these  comp<3iinds  by  any  other  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. All  the  normal  sulphates,  except  lead,  mercurous, 
hiriom,  strontium,  and  calcium  sulphates,  are  readily  soluble 
in  water.  Sodium  sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate  may  con- 
vtnicntly  be  used  for  the  reactions. 

I.     Lead  acftate  precipitates  white  lead  sulphate  PbSO^, 

which  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  water  or  dilute  acids.     It 

may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  concentrate  hydnx?hloric  acid. 

It  is  easily  dissolved  in  alkaline  ammonium  tartrate,  made  by 

1  treating  the  precipitate  with  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  as 

^dcticribcd  in  Art.  *ZO,  8.  and  from  this  solution  the  lead  may 

l"be  precipitated  by  potassium  chromate. 

i,     Mercurous  nitrate  precipitates  white  mercurous  sid- 

Iphate  Hg^SO,  from  solutions  that  are  not  too  dilute.     This 
is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  calcium  sulphate;  hence, 
y.  precipitated  from  more  dilute  solutions. 
3.      Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium   sulphate 


UaSO^   which  is  insoluble  in  all  dilute,   and  but  slightly 


[attAckcd  by  concentrate,  acids.  The  presence  of  concentrate 
acids,  and  of  some  salts,  hinders  the  immediate  formation  of 
the  precipitate  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

4.  Some  sulphates,  when  very  highly  heated  in  a  glass 
[tobe,  give  off  sulphurous  oxide  SO^,  which  is  recognized  by 
Liu  penetrating  odor. 

5.  All    sulphates  in    the  solid   form,  when   mixed  with 
lium  carbonate  and  fused  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, are  reduced  to  sulphides  by  the  action  of  the  carbon, 

the  sulphur,  or  part  of  it,  unites  with  the  sodium,  f(jrm- 
'  sodium  sulphide.     If,  after  cooling,  this  mass  is  removed 
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to  a  stiver  coin,  or  other  piece  of  silver,  broken  up,  and  al 
drop  of  water  added,  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  will 
attack  the  silver  almost  immediately,  leaving  a  dark  stain  of 
silver  sulphide  ''i^,S.  A 

This  is  not  characteristic  of  sulphuric  acid,   but   merely  ' 
shows  the  presence  of  sulphur.     The  other  acids  of  sulphur 
give  the  same  reaction.      It  is  very  important,  however,  as  it 
shows  that  the  compound  is  a  salt  of  one  of  the  acids  of  sul- 
phur.    It  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  coin  test. 


tihosulphurk;  acid. 
115.  Thiosulphuric  acid  H^S^O^  does  not  exist  in  the 
free  state,  but  its  salts,  the  thiosulphates,  which  are  often 
erroneously  called  hyposulphites,  are  stable,  and  some  of 
them  are  important.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water. 
Sodium  thiasulphate  may  be  used  for  the  reactions. 

1.  Sth't-r  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  thiosulphate 
Ag^S^O^,  which  changes  rapidly  to  yellow,  then  brown,  and 
finally  to  black,  omng  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide  Ag^S. 
The  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  thiosulphate. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  thiosulphate 
PdS^O,,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

3.  Barium  iltloridc  precipitates  white  barium  thiosulphate 
BaSfi^  from  rather  strong  solutions.  It  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  giving  off  sulphur  dioxide,  and  throwing 
out  free  sulphur  in  the  solution,  which  it  gives  a  yellowish 
appearance.  The  precipitate  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  so 
in  ver)'  dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

4.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  characteristic  reddish-violet 
color  to  solutions  of  thiosulphates.  The  color  is  not  perma- 
nent, but,  upon  standing,  ferrous  chloride  is  formed,  and  the 
solution  becomes  colorless. 

5.  All  thiosulphates  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  giving  sulphur  dioxide  and  free  sulphur. 
The  sulphur  thrown  out  from  thiosulphates  is  yellow,  while 
that  from  sulphites  and  sulphides  is  nearly  always  white. 

6.  Thiosulphates  give  the  coin  test  the  same  as  sulphates. 
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SULPHtTROUS  ACID. 

116.  Sulphurous  acid  H^SO^  is  a  weak,  rather  unstable 
acid,  and  its  salts  are  also  rather  unstable.  The  sulphites  of 
the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  other  sulphites  are 
only  soiluble  «ith  djflSculty,  or  are  iusoluble.  The  sulphites, 
especially  in  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  oxidized 
losulphates;  hence,  we  generally  find  sulphates  mixed  with 
ulphites.  Pure  sodium  sulphite  Na^SO^  is  a  convenient  salt 
to  use  for  the  reactions. 

J.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  sulphite  Ag^SO^, 
which,  upon  standing,  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sietallic  silver.     This  action  is  hastened  by  heating. 

1  Lead  acttatf  precipitates  white  lead  sulphite  PbSO,, 
which  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

J.     Barium  chloride  precipitates  white   barium   sulphite 
BaSO^  from  neutral  sulphite  solutions.     This  is  soluble  in 
brdrochloric  acid ;  but,  as  sulphates  are  nearly  always  present 
in  sulphites,  an  insoluble  residue  of  barium  sulphate  gener- 
«lljr  remains.     By  filtering  off  this  residue  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  water  to  the  clear 
ilirate,  the  sulphite  will  be  oxidized  to  sulphate,  and  barium 
mlphatc  will  be  precipitated.     If  this  succeeds,  it  shows  that 
^ihe  solution  contained  sulphite.     The  oxidation  and  conse- 
ent  precipitation  is  aided  by  heating. 
Barium  chloride  does  not  precipitate  free  sulphurous  acid. 
All  sulphites  are  easily  decomposed  by  strong  acids, 
Iding  sulphur  dioxide.     They  are  oxidized  to  sulphates  by 
oi  bromine  water,  and,  like  all  other  sulphur  com- 
s,  give  the  coin  test. 


RYDROSULPHUIUC  ACID. 

11.7*     Hydrogen  sulphide  H^S  is  a  weak,  unstable  acid, 

on  account  of  its  acid  properties   is  sometimes  called 

fdrosutpkuric  arid.     It  unites  with  bases,  as  we  have  seen, 

form  sulphides.     The  sulphides  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 

earths  are  soluble  in  water.     All  the  others  are  insolu- 

Sodium  or  ammonium  sulphide  may  be  used  for  the 
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wet  reactions,  and  any  siilphide  that  has  been  powdered  may 
be  used  for  the  drj'  ones. 

1.  Stivir  nit  rale  precipitates  black  silver  sulphide  Ag^S, 
which  is  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  black  lead  sulphide  PbS, 
which  is  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid. 

3.  Mercurous  nitrate  precipitates  black  mercuric  sulphide 
HgS,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  any  single  acid,  but  is  soluble 
in  aqua  regia.  When  treated  as  directed  in  Art.  23,  5,  this 
precipitate  is  changed  to  a  white,  insoluble  compound  by 
nitric  acid. 

4.  Nearly  all  the  sulphides,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  in 
solution,  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid,  yielding  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  odor  or  by  the  black  color  that  it  imparts 
to  a  piece  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  lead  solution 
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KITItlf  ACID. 

118.  Nitric  acid  HNO^  is  a  strong,  stable  acid,  and  forms 
a  large  number  of  salts  that  are  aLso  stable.  All  the  nitrates, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  basic  ones,  are  soluble  in  water; 
hence,  we  cannot  use  precipitation  as  a  means  of  recognizing 
nitric  acid,  and  must  resort  to  other  reactions.  Potassium 
nitrate  is  a  good  salt  to  use  for  the  reactions. 

L  The  best  test  for  nitric  acid  in  solution,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  good  ordinary'  test,  is  performed  by  mixing  about 
2  cubic  centimeters,  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  with  about 
an  equal  amoimt  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test  tube, 
and  cooling  by  holding  the  tube  in  water,  or  by  allowing 
water  to  run  over  the  out.side  of  it.  When  the  solution  has 
reached  about  the  temperature  of  the  room,  carefully  pour  a 
sohition  of  feiTous  sulphate  down  the  side  of  the  inclined 
tube,  so  that  the  solutions  do  not  mix,  but  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate forms  a  layer  on  top  of  the  other  solution.  If  the 
sohition  contains  a  nitrate,  a  ring  will  be  formed  where  the 
two  solutions  meet,  which  will  be  variously  colored  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present.     If  but  a  small 
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amount  of  nitrate  is  present,  the  ring  will  be  light  red,  while 
if  the  qiutnlity  is  greater,  it  will  be  brown  or  almost  black. 
The  color  is  caused  by  nitric  oxide  NO,  which  is  set  free  by 
sulphuric  acid,  uniting  with  the  ferrous  sulphate,  forming  an 
unstjd)le  compound.  If  the  tube  is  shaken  slightly,  the  liquids 
will  be  mixed  slightly  at  the  points  where  they  come  in  con- 
Uct,  and  the  ring  becomes  wider.  By  heating,  the  compound 
is  bruken  up  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  At  this  time, 
if  much  nitrate  were  present,  brownish  vapors  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  NO^  may  be  seen  in  the  iSpper  part  of  the  tube. 

2.  As  nitrites  give  the  above  reaction  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 
To  do  this,  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  in  a  test 
tube,  and  add  about  half  the  volume  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
aod  small  amounts  of  potassium-iodide  solution  and  starch 
paste.  If  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  alone  is  present,  no  reac- 
tion takes  place.  Now  add  a  little  metallic  zinc.  The  hydro- 
gen generated  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
xinc.  reduces  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrous  acid;  this  sets  free 
the  iodine,  which  unites  with  the  starch,  forming  blue  starch 
iodide.  If  nitrous  acid  is  present,  the  blue  color  will  be 
produced  at  once  when  the  reagents  are  added. 

3.  All  nitrates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  nitrates  of 
the  alkalies  give  oflf  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  nitrites 
at  first,  but  are  changed  to  oxides  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  nitrates  of  the  heaw  metals  give  off  oxygen  and  nitric 
pertjxide  at  once,  and  are  converted  into  the  oxides  of  these 
metals  If  the  nitrates  are  ignited  in  a  small  glass  tube  that 
is  closed  at  one  end,  the  oxygen  given  off  will  ignite  a  spark 
held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 


PHOSPHOUIC  ACID. 

110.     The  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water. 
•  Nearly  all  the  others  are  insoluble.     A  solution  of  sodium 
Bphate  may  be  used  for  the  reactions. 
1,     Sih'fr  nitrate  precipitates    light-yellow    silver   phos- 
ile  Ag^PO^,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 
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2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  phosphate 
Pb,{PO^)^,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

3.  Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium  phosphate 
Ba,{PO,),,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Magnesium  sulphate  precipitates  white  magTiesium- 
ammonium  phosphate  Afg-N/Z^PO^  from  solutions  of  phos- 
phates containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride.  In 
order  to  avoid  mistaking  magnesium  hydrate  for  magnesium 
phosphate,  it  is  best  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate 
to  the  magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  just  enough  ammo- 
nium chloride  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  thus  formed.  To 
this  solution  add  some  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and  shake 
well.  In  case  of  dilute  solutions,  the  precipitate  is  not 
formed  at  once,  so  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time.     Agitation  aids  the  formation  of  the  precipitate. 

5.  Ammonium  violyMate  in  nitric-acid  solution,  when 
added  in  excess  to  a  .solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  a  phosphate, 
produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolyb- 
datc,  which  varies  in  composition  according  to  conditions.  It 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also  in  phosphoric  acid  or  phos- 
phates; hence,  no  precipitate  is  formed  unless  there  is  an  excess 
of  ammoniu  in  molybdate.  The  best  way  to  make  this  test  is  to 
place  about  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  molybtlate  solution  in  a 
test  tube,  heat  it  almost  to  boiling,  and  add  2  or  3  drops  of  the 
solution  to  be  examined.  If  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  any 
considerable  amount,  the  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  almost 
at  once  in  this  hot  solution.  Shaking  also  hastens  precipita- 
tion. Ar.senates  also  give  a  yellow  precipitate  in  hot  solutions, 
and  silicates  sometimes  give  a  yellow  color  to  the  solution. 
But  neither  arsenates  nor  silicates  are  so  readily  precipitated 
as  are  phosphates,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  other 
reactions. 

CARBOKIC  ACID. 

1 20.  Carbonic  acid  H^CO^  is  a  weak  acid  that  has  never 
been  obtained  in  the  uncombined  state,  except  in  very  dilute 
aqueous  solution.     Its  anhydride,   carbon  dioxide,   and   its 
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hiib,  uie  carbonates,  are  common,  and  many  of  the  salts  are 
imporunt.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
wiier.  All  other  normal  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water, 
Suiinm  carbonate  is  the  most  convenient  salt  to  use  for  the 
nactions. 

L    Silver    nitrate    precipitates    white    silver    carbonate 
Ag^CO^  which  changes  to  brown  silver  oxide  Ag^O  upon 
boiling, 
1    Ltad  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  carbonate  PbCO„ 
ch  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  acetic  acid. 
'1.     liarium  clitoriJc  precipitates  white  barium  carbonate 
SaCO^  which  is  easily  soluble,  with  effervescence,  in  hydro- 
cMoric  acid. 

4.  All  carbonates,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solutions 
that  are  not  too  dilute,  are  decomposed  by  dihite  hydru- 
chloric  add,  with  effervescence,  due  to  the  escaping  carbon 
dioxide.  A  drop  of  barium  hydrate  on  a  glass  rod,  held  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  where  the  gas  is  escaping,  will  become 
tarbid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  white  barium  carbonate. 


CHKOMIC  ACID. 

181*     Chromic  acid  H^CrO^  forms  a  large  number  of 

known  as  chromates.    They  are  all  colored  compounds, 

are  generally  either  yellow  or  red.     The  chromates  of 

'the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  while  most  of  the  other 

chromates  are  insoluble.     Potassium  chromate  serves  well 

for  the  reactions. 

1.  Silver     nitrate     precipitates     red     silver     chromate 
\Af[jCrO,,  which  is  soluble  in  either  nitric  acid  or  ammonia. 

2.  Lead    acetate     precipitates     yellow    lead     chromate 
I  PbCrO^,  which  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydrate,  and  is  reprecip- 

fn>m  this  solution  by  nitric  acid. 

Mcrcurous  nitrate  precipitates  red  basic  mercurous 
^chromate,  which  is  insoluble  in  sodium  hydrate,  but  is  dis- 
!  solved  by  nitric  acid. 

4      Barium  chloride  precipitates  yellow  barium  chromate 
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BaCrO^,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
also  in  chromic  acid. 

6.  Many  of  the  drj'  chromates,  when  heated  with  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test  tube,  are  changed  into  chlo- 
rides of  chromium  and  the  metal  that  acted  as  the  base,  and 
free  chlorine  is  given  off. 

(j.     A  yellow  normal  chromate  solution  may  be  changed 
to  a  red  bichromate  by  adding  an  acid,   preferably  nitric 
acid.     The  red  bichromate    thus  formed  may  be  changed 
back  to  the  yellow  normal  chromate  by  adding  an  excess  o£  M 
ammonia.  ■ 

7.  All  chromate  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  reduced  to  green  chromium  chloride  by 
heating  mth  sulphurous  acid  or  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid 
serves  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solutions  in  nitric 
acid  can  be  reduced,  though  with  difficulty. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  reduce  chromates  of  the  heavy 
metals  and  put  the  solution  thus  obtained  through  the  group 
separations  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
diy  way. 

The  chromate  is  dissolved  in  an  acid  that  does  not  precip- 
itate the  metal  acting  as  the  base,  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 
solution  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  a  deep  green  and  all  alco- 
hol is  expelled,  which  may  be  determined  by  tlie  odor.  The 
solution  is  now  diluted  to  the  proper  extent  and  put  through 
the  group  separations.  The  chromium,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  chromium  chloride  CrCl^,  if  hydrochloric  acid  was 
used,  or  chromium  sulphate  if  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent, 
will,  of  course,  be  precipitated  in  the  third  group,  while  tlic 
metal  that  acted  as  a  base  will  be  precipitated  in  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs. 

8.  If  insoluble  chromates  are  fused  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate to  which  a  little  potassium  chlorate  is  added,  chromates 
of  the  alkalies  are  formed,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water, 
while  the  metals  of  the  original  chromates  remain  as  insolu- 
ble carbonates  or  oxides.  The  solution  will  give  the  reactions 
for  chromates.  Or  we  ma)'  dissolve  the  fusion  in  acid,  reduce 
the  solution,  and  proceed  with  the  group  separations  as  above. 
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COMMON   ORGANIC    ACIDS. 

1??,  Salts  of  a  few  of  the  organic  acids  are  among  the 
most  common  substances,  so  the  student  should  become 
fimiliar  with  them.  Reactions  for  four  of  the  most  common 
jrtpven  here.  If  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar 
«S!li  these,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  determining  the  others, 
if  ailed  npon  to  do  so,  by  following  the  directions  given  for 
their  recognition,  under  the  less  common  acids. 


HITDUOCVANIC  ACID. 

123.  Hydrocyanic  acid  HCN  is  a  weak  acid  that 
wly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  its  soluble  salts  have 
alkaline    reaction.      The  cyanides  of   the   alkalies  and 

Alkaline  earths,  and  mercuric  cyanide,  are  soluble  in  water. 

jUI  other  single   cyanides   are   insoluble.       The   acid   and 

|it»  salts  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  and  should  be  handled 
with  great  care.  Potassium  cyanide  may  be  used  for  the 
Ttactiuns. 

tl.     Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  cyanide  AgCN, 
which  is  soluble  in  potassium  cyanide;  hence,  no  precipitate 
is  formed  until  silver  nitrate  is  present  in  excess.     The  pre- 
cipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  reprecipitated  from  this 
■  solution  by  nitric  acid. 

^BX     /.<"«</ f7<-r-/ff/<- precipitates  white  lead  cyanide  Pb{CN)^, 
HRSch  is  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid. 

H  3l  Mix  about  8  cubic  centimeters  of  any  cyanide  solution, 
about  \  cubic  centimeter  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  2  or  3  drops 
^  fif  ferric  chloride,  in  a  test  tube;  add  s«xlium  hydrate  until 
B  the  mixture  is  alkaline,  and  heat  almost  to  boiling.  Now 
^■■B  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  s<jlution  gives  an  acid  reaction, 
{PHn  a  deep- blue  precipitate  will  be  formed  if  tlie  solution  con- 
tains much  cyanide.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  a  blue 
^colfjration  «-ill  be  seen. 

4.     All  cyanides  are  decomposed,   without  charring,  by 
[beating  in  a  test  tube  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  when 
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they  may  be  recognized  by  their  characteristic  odor,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

6.  Solid  cyanides,  when  heated  in  the  closed  tube,  decom- 
pose without  charring. 

ACKTIC  ACm. 

124.     Acetic  acid,  C^Hfi^  has  a  sharp,  acid  taste,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  odor,  by  which  it  is  readily  recog-nized 
even  in  dilute  solutions.     Its  salts,  the  acetates,  are  nearly  I 
all  soluble  in  water.     Sodium  acetate  is  a  convenient  salt  to 
use  for  the  reactions. 

1.  ^»7ffr«//r«/^  precipitates  white  silver  acetate  yf^C,//,t',  ■ 
from  rather  strong  solutions  of  neutral  acetates,    or  from 
strong  solutions  of  the  acid.     This  precipitate  is  dissolved 
rather  easily  in  water  and  more  readily  in  ammonia.  ■ 

2.  il/«r<:«rf//5 //i/rrf/<' ])recipitatcs  white  mercurous  acetate 
//f,(C,//,C^,),  from  neutral  solutions  of  acetates  that  are  not 
too  dilute,  and  from  strong  solutions  of  the  free  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  more 
readily  dissolved  '■'^  the  water  is  warm.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

3.  Ferric  chloride  colors  a  neutral  acetate  solution  red, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  acetate  Fc{C^Hfi^,.  Upon 
boiling,  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  brown  basic  acetate 
Fc{OH)J^C,H^O^,  which  settles  and  leaves  the  supernatant 
liquid  clear. 

If  the  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  an  acetic-acid  solution  a 
faint  red  color  is  seen,  which  becomes  deeper  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia.  If  enough  ammonia  is  added  to  just 
neutralize  the  solution,  and  this  is  heated,  the  same  reaction 
is  obtained  as  with  neutral  acetates. 

4.  Any  acetate  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  is 
decomposed,  giving  off  free  acetic  acid,  which  is  recognized 
by  its  odor.  If  we  modify  this  by  adding  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  little  alcohol,  and  heating,  acetic  ether  is 
formed  during  the  decomposition.  This  is  recognized  by  its 
pleasant  odor.  In  either  case,  the  acetate  does  not  char,  as 
a  rule,  and  never  to  any  great  extent. 
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5.  Solid  acetates  when  healed  in  the  closed  tube  are 
decomposed  wlhout  charring,  yielding  acetone,  which  may 
be  reevgiiired  by  Its  odor,  and  leax-ing  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
<rftbc  metal  in  the  tube.  In  cases  where  the  oxide  of  the 
Mtal  remains,  carbon  dioxide  also  escapes;  and  in  case  of 
:  of  the  weak  bases  some  free  acetic  acid  is  driven  off. 


T.VBTARIC  ACID. 

125.  Tartaric  acid  C^HjO^  is  a  colorless,  crystalline 
solid,  with  rather  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  It  dissolves  quite 
readfly  in  water.  Tartrates  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  a 
fcir  others,  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  that  are  insol- 
dMc  in  water  are  easily  dissolved  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
*cid.  Sodium-potassium  tartrate  may  be  used  for  the 
leactiona 

L    Sthrr  nitrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  free  tartaric 

•cid,  but  in  neutral  solutions  of  tartrates  it  precipitates  white 

l^ih'cr  tartrate  Ag^C,HjO„  which  is  dissolved  by  either  nitric 

'•dd  or  ammonia.     Boiling  decomposes  the  precipitate,  and 

[deposits  black  metallic  silver. 

t  Lrad  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  tartrate  PbCJIfi^ 
isolutions  of  tartaric  acid  or  tartrates.  It  dissolves  easily 
ric  acid  or  ammonia. 
%.  Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium  tartrate 
tCjf^O,  when  added  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
I  aitric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid. 

4  When  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate  in  the  solid  state  is 
with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  it  chars,  owing  to 
acparation  of  carbon,  and  carlxm  monoxide  is  given 
A  A  characteristic  odor  like  that  of  burned  sugar  may  be 
Bated 

S.  Solid  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates,  when  heated  in  the 
dosed  tube,  char  and  give  off  the  characteristic  odor  resem- 
VSa^  that  of  burned  sugar.  A  black  residue  of  carbon  is  left 
is  the  tnbe,  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  the  metal,  if  the 
•abstance  was  a  tartrate. 
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OXALIC  ACID. 

136.  Oxalic  acid  C^Hfi^  in  the  dry  state  is  a  white 
powder.  With  2  molecules  of  water  it  forms  colorless  crys- 
tals. In  either  form  it  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  oxa- 
lates of  the  alkalies  are  soluble,  while  most  of  the  others  are 
insoluble  in  water.  Ammonium  oxalate  is  common,  and 
serves  well  for  the  reactions. 

1.  Silver  uiirati-  precipitates  white  silver  oxalate  Ag^Cfi^,  1 
which  is  readily  dissolved  by  ammonia,  or  hot  concentrate 
nitric  acid.     It  is  dissolved  with  some  difficulty  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

2.  Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium  oxalate 
BaCfi^  from  neutral  solutions  of  oxalates.  The  precipitate 
is  easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  less 
easily  in  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  or  ammonium  chloride,  and  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Ammonia  reprecipitates  it  from 
its  soluti<ms  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Calcium  chloride,  or  any  other  neutral  calcium  solution, 
precipitates  white  calcium  oxalate  CaC\0^  from  even  very 
dilute  solutions  of  oxalates  or  oxalic  acid.  The  precipitate 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
in  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  verv'  dilute  solutions,  the  precipitate 
is  fonned  slowly,  but  is  promoted  by  heating  and  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia. 

4.  Oxalic  acid,  and  all  oxalates  in  the  dry  state,  when 
heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  are  decomposed  with- 
out charring.  The  sulphuric  acid  takes  water  from  them, 
and  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  given  off.  The 
carbon  monoxide  may  be  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  either  at  the  mouth,  or  down  in 
the  tube,  depending  upon  the  amount  that  is  given  off.  The 
carbon  dioxide  precipitates  the  barium  from  a  drop  of  barium 
hydrate  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  on  a  glass  rod,  and 
thus  renders  it  turbid.  The  student  should  never  fail  to  get 
the  tests  for  these  two  gases,  as  this  is  the  most  character- 
istic reaction  for  oxalic  acid. 

5.  In  the  closed  tube  the  oxalates  are  all  decomposed  at 
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a  rrd  beat.  If  heated  carefully,  they  do  not  char  if  pure. 
•  •ulic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dwjide,  and  water.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkalies,  and  of 
tariiun,  strontium,  and  calcium,  are  decomposed  intocarbon 
monoxide  and  carbonates  of  the  metals.  The  other  oxalates 
jirecff  both  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  are 
fwJtioed  to  the  oxides  or  to  the  metallic  state,  according  to 
Ik  ease  with  which  they  are  reduced.  The  carbon  monox- 
ifc  may  be  ignited,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

187.     Ilemarks. — The  four  acids  gfiven  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  of  the  organic  acids,  and  it   the  student 
maltes  himself  familiar  with  these,  he  will  experience  no  diffi- 
tnhy  in  determining  others,  should  he  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
It  will  be  noted  that  heating  with  concentrate  sulphuric 
idd  is  the  most  characteristic  test  for  these  acids.     After  a 
HttJe  experience  they  may  be  determined  with  certainty  by 
!hi»  reaction  alone ;  but  the  result  thus  obtained  should  always 
be  cooiinned  by  making  use  of   the  other  reactions  given. 
The  reactions  for  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  which  are 
quite  common,  have  been  given  with  the  reactions  for  the 
inetals  where    they   are   usually   found    in   the   course    of 
lysi& 

LXHH  COMMON  INOROANIC  ACIDS. 


BORIC  ACID. 

1 28.  Boric  acid  N,BO,  is  rather  weak  in  all  its  chemical 
relations.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens 
1  litmus.  It  forms  but  a  limited  number  of  salts,  and  of 
'  these,  sodium  biborate  (borax)  is  the  only  very  important 
DOC-  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Solutions  of  all  the  soluble  borates 
in  water  give  an  alkaline  reaction. 

1.  Silvrr  nitrate,  when  added  to  a  concentrate  solution 
of  a  nonnal  borate  of  an  alkali  metal,  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  2AgBO^^H^O,  which  has  more  or  less  of  a  yellow 
tiat,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
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oxide  >4^,<7.     In  concentrate  solutions  of  the  acid  borates, 
it  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  Ag^B,0,^.     From  dilute  solu- 
tions of  the  borates  of  the  alkalies,  brown  silver  oxide  Agfi  I 
is  precipitated.     All  of  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric  j 
acid  or  ammonia. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  metaborate 
P''(BO,),  from  strong  solutions.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

3.  Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  bariura  metaborate 
Ba\BO^^  from  strong  solutions  of  normal  borates.  In  acid 
borates,  the  precipitate  produced  is  Ba^B^^O^,,  which  is  also 
white.  Either  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent,  in  ammonium  salts,  and  in  acids. 

4.  The  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  reliable,  test  for  boric 
acid  or  borates  is  the  characteristic  green  flame.  If  boric 
acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  the  latter  ignited,  the 
boric  acid  will  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame  at  once;  but 
the  borates  are  not  volatile,  and,  consequently,  do  not  color  ■ 
the  flame  until  we  get  the  boric  acid  in  a  volatile  form.  To 
do  this,  mix,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  little  of  the  borate  to  be 
tested  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid;  add  some  alcohol, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  ignite  the  alcohol.  The 
sulphuric  acid  sets  boric  acid  free,  and  this  colors  the  flame. 
Boric  acid  does  not  usually  appear  to  color  the  whole  flame, 
but  gives  to  the  flame  a  green  border.  The  delicacy  of  the 
reaction  is  increased  by  stirring  the  contents  of  the  dish. 

5.  If  a  borate  is  ground  up  with  a  mixture  containing 
about  twice  its  bulk  of  acid  potassium  sulphate  and  about 
half  its  bulk  of  calcium  fluoride,  a  drop  or  tw'O  of  water 
added  to  form  a  paste,  and  this  paste  held  on  a  platinum 
wire  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  it  gives  the  flame  a 
green  color  for  a  moment. 


CnXORIC   ACID. 

129.  Chloric  acid  HCIO^,  in  very  concentrate  solution, 
is  a  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  having  an  odor  similar  to  that 
of   nitric   acid.       More   dilute   solutions  are  colorless  and 
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cikriess.     All  the  chlorates  arc  soluble  in  water;  so  no  pre- 
npitatcs  are  obtained. 

L    When  solutions  of  chlorates  arc  heated  in  a  test  tube 
dtth  concentrate  hydnx-hloric  aciil,    tlic    liqiiUl   assumes  a 
^-axaish-ycllow  color,  and  greenish-yellow  vapors  of  chlorine 
Iftroxide  and  free  chlorine  escape. 

i.     If  a  solution  of  a  chlorate  is  colored  li^ht  blue  by  a 

iiiutJuo  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  adding  a  little  dilute 

sulphuric  acid,  and  then  carefully  introducing  a  few  drops  of 

•    n   of  sodium  sulphite,  the   solution  is  decolorized. 

i...    ...,.:uirous  acid  of  the  sulphite  takes  oxygen  from  the 

ctilarate.  setting  free  chlorine,  or  a  lower  oxide  of  it,  which 
destroys  ihe  color  of  the  indigo. 

8.  Chlorates,  when  gently  heated  with  concentrate  sul- 
pbaric  acid,  are  decomposed,  yielding  greenish-yellow  explo- 
•  umes  <>f  chlorine  tetroxide  Cl^O^.  Great  care  must  be 
._:.-_  sn  performing  this  operation,  as  the  chlorine  tetroxide 
(explodes  %-ioIently  at  a  moderate  temperature,  often  throw- 
!ic  acid  some  distance.  Very  small  quantities  should  be 
..:^^,  and  the  tube  should  always  be  held  pointing  away 
from  the  «>perator. 

4.     Nearly  all  chlorates,  when  heated  in  the  closed  tube, 

^vc  i>flr  ox\-gen,  and  are  reduced  to  chlorides.     The  oxygen 

irin  ignite  a  spark  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.     The 

lies  of  barium,  strontium,  and   calcium  give  off  both 

-_..  j,on  and  chlorine,  and  are  reduced  to  oxides. 


im»o<:nLoiious  .vrin. 

130.     Hvi>ochlorous  acid   HCIO  and  the  hypochlorites 

arc    vfr>-    unstable.      Hypochlorous   acid    has    never    been 

•  tlitaincd,  except  in  solution,  but  its  .salts  are  known,  and  cal- 

hyp«ichlorile,  known  as  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 

j».„,;er,  is  important. 

1.  Stiver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  chloride  AgCl 
frorn  solntions  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  to  which  enough 
aitnc  acid  has  been  added  so  that  it  does  not  emit  an  odor 
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of  chlorine.  Silver  hypochlorite  is  formed  at  first,  but  this 
decomposes  into  silver  chloride  and  silver  chlorate  almost 
immediately. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  chloride  PbCl^, 
which  soon  decomposes,  forming  oxides  of  lead,  giving  the 
precipitate  a  yellow  color  that  gradually  grows  darker  until 
it  becomes  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  lead  dioxide. 

3.  When  hydrochlorites  are  treated  with  concentrate  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  decomposed,  giving  off 
free  chlorine,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  color  and  odor. 


HTDROFLUORIC  ACID. 

131.  Hydrofluoric  acid  HF  is  a  colorless,  corrosive 
liquid  with  a  penetrating  odor.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the 
air,  and  attacks  the  tissues,  causing  sores  that  are  difScult  to 
heal.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  acids  by  its  power 
of  decomposing  silica  and  silicates  that  are  insoluble  in  other 
acids.  The  fluorides  are  stable  compounds.  Those  of  the 
alkalies  are  quite  readily  dissolved  by  water,  while  all  the 
others  are  either  insoluble  or  are  dissolved  with  more  or  less 
difficulty. 

1.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  fluoride  AgF 
from  rather  strong  solutions.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water,  and  easily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  fluoride  PbF^, 
which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid. 

3.  Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium  fluoride 
BaF^  from  solutions  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  much  more 
readily  from  solutions  of  fluorides.  The  precipitate  is  almost 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid. 

4.  Calcium  chloride  precipitates  v/hite  calcium  fluoride 
CaF^y  which  is  so  transparent  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  see 
the  precipitate  at  first.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  and  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  acids  in  the  cold.    Hot 
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coocentrate  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  more  readily,  but 
only  with  great  difficulty. 

5.  Nearly  all  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  warm  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  yielding  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  gase- 
Ions  state.  If  a  fluoride  is  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 
add  in  a  platinum  crucible,  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
\  coated  with  wax  through  which  lines  are. traced  so  that  the 
I  fajdrofluoric  add  can  come  in  contact  with  the  glass,  it 
I  attadcs  the  silicon  of  the  glass,  forming  the  volatile  fluoride 
■•.flf  aKcon  Sif,,  and  thus  etches  the  glass.  After  removing 
ErlktB  wmx,  the  lines  may  be  plainly  seen. 

W  IL  A  characteristic  test  for  a  fluoride  may  be  made  by 
I  mixing  about  equal  parts  of  the  finely  ground  fluoride,  and 
powdered  silicon  dioxide  SiO^.  Place  this  mixture  iu  a  test 
tube  and  add  alxnit  twice  its  volume  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
add.  Fit  the  test  tube  with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper, 
throogh  which  a  bent  delivery  tube  passes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 


11 


Pic.  0. 


The  contents  of  the  test  tube  are  now  heated,  while  the  end 
of  the  delivery  tube  is  held  under  water.  The  volatile  fluo- 
ride of  silicon  SiF^  that  is  formed  passes  through  the  delivery 
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tube  into  the  water,  where  it  produces  a  white,  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  silicic  acid.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  first 
remove  the  delivery  tube  from  the  water,  then  withdraw  the 
stopper  from  the  test  tube,  and  finally  remove  the  test  tube 
from  the  flame. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  performing  this  experiment. 
Water  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hot 
sulphuric  acid  or  it  will  cause  an  explosion,  and  the  hot  acid 
that  will  be  spattered  about  may  cause  much  damage.  The 
operation  must  not  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  may  dissolve  the  bottom  out  of  the  test  tube. 


SILICIC  ACID. 

132.  Silicic  acid  H^SiO,  is  a  gelatinous  substance  that 
may  be  obtained  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  from  which  it 
shows  a  great  tendency  to  separate  as  a  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate. It  is  a  very  weak  acid  in  its  chemical  relations,  and 
will  scarcely  color  litmus  paper.  The  silicates  of  the  alka- 
lies are  soluble,  but  all  other  silicates  arc  in.soluble  in  water. 
Some  of  the  silicates  are  soluble  in  acids,  while  others  are 
almost  entirely  insoluble.  Silicic  acid  and  the  silicates  are 
not  frequently  met  except  in  mineral  analysis,  where  they 
arc  very  common.  Most  of  the  silicates  are  represented  by 
fonnulas  that  express  their  derivation  from  metasilicic  or 
polysilicic  acids,  but  the  reactions  are  the  same  for  these  as 
for  the  normal  silicic  acid. 

1.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  silicate  from  solu- 
tions of  the  alkali  silicates.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

2.  Barium  chloride  prcci  pitatcs  white  barium  silicate  from 
solutions  of  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies.  The  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  white,  gela- 
tinous silicic  acid  from  rather  strong  solutions  of  the  alkali 
silicates.  If  the  solution  is  weak,  the  precipitate  only  appears 
after  standing  some  time,  or  on  being  concentrated. 
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1 4.     Ammonium-molybdate  solution,   when  heated  with  a 
doa  of  a  silicate,  gives  the  solution  a  yelhjw  color;  and, 
silicate  solution  js  strong,  a  slight  yellow  precipitate 
may  be  formed. 

i.  All  silicates,  when  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  yield 
carbonates  of  the  metal  and  sodium  silicate.  The  sodium 
atjcste  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  while  the  carbonate  of  the 
metal  remains  undissolved,  or  the  metallic  carbonates  may 
_bc  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  silicic  acid  is 
lly  precipitated.  The  silicic  acid  is  somewhat  soluble 
water,  but  by  removing  it,  or  evaporating  to  dryness  and 
ing,  water  is  driven  off,  and  there  is  left  silicic  oxide 
\0^  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  all  acids  except  hydro- 
ric  acid, 
this  silicic  oxide  is  separated  from  the  metals  by  filtra- 
or  decantation,  and  heated  in  a  lead  or  plantinum  dish 
a  concentrate  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  will  l»e  dis- 
sd,  fonning  volatile  silicon  tetrafluoride,  which  will  be 
driven  off  by  the  heat,  lea\'ing  nothing  in  the  dish  except 
traces  of  metallic  compounds  that  were  not  perfectly  sepa- 
jnated  from  the  silicic  oxide. 
|;6L  A  very  convenient  test  for  a  silicate  depends  upon  the 
ition  of  what  is  known  as  the  silica  skeleton,  in  the 
crocostMic  bead.  A  bead  is  made  of  m  icrcKosmic  sal  t  ( hydro- 
j-sodium-ammonium  phosphate)  in  the  same  manner  that 
t  borax  bead  is  made ;  a  little  of  the  silicate  is  added,  and 
bead  is  brought  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  blowpipe 
flame.  The  metals  form  part  of  the  fused  portion  of  the 
bead,  while  the  silicic  oxide  (silica)  remains  undissolved  and 
in  the  bead.  The  bead  is  sometimes  colored  with  a 
tUe  cupper  sulphate,  to  make  the  skeleton  more  easily  seen. 


UTTROCS  ACTD. 


133.     Nitrous  acid  HNO^  is  a  blue,  unstable  liquid  that 
ipo6es  into  nitric  acid,  nitrous  oxide,    and  water,    at 
"oitdinary  temperatures      It  may  be  preserved  at  very  low 
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temperatures.     Its  salts,  the  nitrites,  are  also  rather  unsta- 
ble.    Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water. 

1.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate  in  rather  strong 
solutions  of  the  alkali  nitrites.  The  precipitate  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  much  more  easily  dissolved  if 
the  water  is  heated. 

2.  Ferrous  sulphate  produces  a  slight  yellowish  or  green- 
ish-yellow coloration  in  neutral  nitrite  solutions.  This  is 
changed  to  a  deep-brown  color  upon  the  addition  of  acetic 
add.  If  the  ferrous  sulphate  contains  free  sulphuric  acid, 
the  brown  color  is  produced  at  once. 

3.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide,  starch 
paste,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
nitrite,  a  deep-blue  color  is  immediately  produced,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  blue  starch  iodide.  This  is  a  very  delicate 
reaction  when  properly  handled,  and  shows  the  presence  of 
nitrites  in  even  very  dilute  solutions.  The  potassium  iodide 
must  be  free  from  iodate,  and  the  mixture  of  potassium 
iodide,  starch,  and-  sulphuric  acid  must  remain  colorless 
until  added  to  the  nitrite  solution,  or  the  reaction  shows 
nothing.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  considerably  diluted  if 
necessary. 

4.  Nitrites,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  are  decomposed,  and  brownish-red  fumes 
of  nitric  oxide  are  given  off. 


IIYDROSULPHOCTANIC  ACID. 

134.  Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  HSCN,  or  hydrothiocyanic 
acid,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  penetrating 
odor,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  mixes  with 
water,  forming  a  very  poisonous  liquid  with  an  acid  reaction. 
Upon  standing,  it  is  gradually  dissociated,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  formed  during  the  decomposition.  It  unites  with  all 
bases,  forming  sulphocyanides,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  except  those  of  silver,  lead,  and  mercury. 

1.     Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white,  curdy  silver  sulpho- 
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[cyanide  Ag^SCX,  which  is  insoluble  in  diltite  nitric  acid,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

5.  I^ad  acetate  precipitates  yellowish  lead  sulphocyanide 
Pii{SCN)^,  which  is  changed  to  a  white  basic  compound  by 
boiling. 

3.  Mercurous  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  mercu- 
roos  sulphocyanide  Hg^(SCN)^,  or  a  gray  precipitate  of  mer- 
curic sulphocyanide  Jl£{SCN)^  and  free  mercury,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  concentration  and  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  liquids  arc  mixed.  The  white  mercurous 
LSidpb(x:yanide  may  be  changetl  to  the  gray  precipitate  of 
uric  sulphocyanide  and  mercury  by  boiling. 
4-  Copper  sulphate  precipitates  greenish-black  copper 
ocyanide  Cu{SCN)^  from  strong  solutions  of  the  alkali 
ocyanides.  In  dilute  solutions,  it  produces  an  emerald- 
green  coloration,  but  no  precipitate. 

6.  Ferric-chloride  solution,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
xid,  imparts  a  blood-red  color  to  .solutions  of  sulphoeyanides, 
bot  does  not  produce  a  precipitate.  The  color  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  red,  soluble  ferric  sulphocyanide  Ft(SCX),. 
The  color  is  not  injured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  destroyed 
by  mercuric  chloride. 

fi.  When  a  sulphocyanide  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  a 
riolent  decomposition  takes  place,  during  which  nitric  and 
carbonic  oxides  are  given  off,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 


HYBROFERROCTAXIC  ACID. 

135.     Hydroferrocyanic  acid  N^Fei^CN),  is  a  colorless, 

^crystalline  substance  that  readily  dissolves  in  water,  giving 

}  a.  liquid  with  a  strong  acid  reaction.     The  ferrocyanides  of 

the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble,  while  most  of  the 

[  others  are  insoluble  in  water.    They  are  all  decomposed  by 

1  in  the  closed  tute,  and  if  they  are  not  quite  dry, 

_.  anic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia  are  given 

If  perfectly  dry,  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  cyanogen. 
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1.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  ferrocyanide 
Ag^Fe{CN),,  whiLh  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammo- 
nia in  the  cold,  but  is  dissolved  by  potassium  cyanide. 

2.  Lead  acctatf  precipitates  white  lead  ferrocyanide, 
which  has  the  formula  Pb^Fi\CN)^,  and  is  not  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

3.  Copper  sulphate  precipitates  reddish-brown  copper 
ferrocyanide  LuJ't{CN)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

4.  Ferric  chloride  precipitates  dark-blue  ferric  ferrocy- 
anide Fe^"'Fe^'(CN)^^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  mineral 
acids,  but  may  be  dissolved  in  a  larjj^e  excess  of  pKjtassium 
ferrocyanide,  giving  a  deep-blue  solution.  The  precipitate 
is  known  as  Prussian  blue. 

5.  If  Prussian  blue  is  heated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  silver,  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  silver  cyanide  is 
formed,  and  remains  in  solution.  If  the  ferric  oxide  is  sep- 
arated, and  the  solution  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  white 
silver  cyanide  is  thrown  down. 

6.  All  solid  ferrocyanides,  when  heated  with  1  part  of 
water  and  3  or  4  parts  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  are 
decompo.sed,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  rec- 
ogfnized  by  its  odor. 
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HYDROFEHKICYANIC   ACID. 

136.  Hydroferricyanic  acid  H,Fe{CN)^  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  many  of  its  salts  are  also  soluble.  The  ferricy- 
anides,  like  the  ferrocyanides,  are  all  decomposed  upon  igni- 
tion in  a  closed  tube,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

1.  Sih'er  nitrate  precipitates  orange  or  reddish-brown 
silver  ferricyanide  AgJ'i\CS')^,  which  is  insohible  in  nitric 
acid,  but  is  di.ssolved  by  ammonia  or  potassium  cyanide. 

2.  Copper  sulphate  precipitates  yellowish-green  copper 
ferricyanide  C"«,/v',{CV),,,  whichisinsoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

3.  Ferric  chloride  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  pure 
ferricyanide  solutions,  but  gives  the  solution  a  dark  coloration ; 
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but  as  terricyanides  often  contain  ferrocyanides,  a  precipitate 
ufrequenily  obtained  that  is  due  to  impurity.  A  precipi- 
Uie  will  also  be  formed  if  the  ferric  chloride  contains  ferrous 
•Otnpounds. 

1.  Ferrous  sulpliate  precipitates  blue  ferrous  ferricyauide 
Ff,'Ft^"(CN)^^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  inorganic  acids. 
The  precipitate  is  known  as  Turnhuirs  bluf. 

i.  All  ferricyanides  are  decomposed  when  heated  with 
I  part  of  water  and  3  parts  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and 
yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ferrocy- 
anides do.* 


HYDROFLl'OSILICIC  ACID. 

137.     Hydrofluosilicic  acid  H^SiF,  is  a  white,  deliqnes- 

Ct  substance   that   readily  dissolves  in  water,  fonuinjj  a 
ngly  acid  liquid.     It  may  be  obtained  by  leadinjj  silicon 
[ll^aiRBoride  SiF^  into  water,  when  hydrofluosilicic  and  silicic 
acids  are  formed.      Its  salts  are  called  silicofluorides.     Most 
qS.  tbem  are  soluble  in  water. 
1.     Lead  acetate,  when  added  in  excess  to  hydrofluosilicic 
or  a  silicofluoride  solution,  gives  a  white  precipitate  of 
silicofluoride  PbSiF^. 
8,    Barium  chloride  precipitates  white  barium  silicofluoride 
fi'/^,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Ammonium  hydrate  added  in  excess  to  solutions  of 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  or  its  salts,  decomposes  them,  forming 
insoluble  silicic  and  soluble  ammonium  fluoride. 

4.  All  solid  silicofluorides,  when  healed  with  concentrate 
sniphuric  acid,  are  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  silicon 
tctrafluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
glass  rod  is  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  it  becomes  turbid, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  silicic  acid.     Care  must  be  taken 


•It  will  be  noticed  that  hydrocyanic  acid  was  treated  as  an  organic 

ackI,  while  the  other  cyanogen  acids  are  treated  amonj;  the  inorganic 

■ci<1«      Thi";   is  largely  an  arbitrary  division,  as  all  these  acids  are 

'h   organic  and  inorganic  comixuinds.     Hydrocyanic  acid 

t;  more  organic  than   inorganic  properties,  while   in  the 

I  Uie  loorgnnu-  properties  appear  to  predominate. 
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not  to  let  the  water  come  in  contact  with  the  hot  sulphuric 
acid,  and  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  test  tube,  it  must 
not  be  continued  too  long  or  the  hydrofluoric  acid  may 
dissolve  the  tube. 


UESS   COMMON   ORGANIC   ACIDS. 


CITRIC   ACID. 

138.  Citric  acid  C,Hfi^  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals 
having  1  molecule  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  water  readily, 
forming,  a  liquid  with  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  The  citrates  of 
the  alkalies,  and  a  number  of  others,  are  soluble  in  water. 

1.  .SV/zvrwjVra/f  precipitates  white  silvercitrate.(4^,C,//,C', 
from  solutions  of  the  normal  citrates  of  the  alkalies.  If  rather 
a  large  quantity  of  this  precipitate  is  boiled  with  a  small 
amount  of  water,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  separation  of 
metallic  silver. 

2.  Lead  acetate,  when  added  in  excess  to  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  or  a  citrate,  precipitates  white  lead  citrate 
Pb,{C,Hfi,),,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  that  is  free  from 
carbonate. 

.3.  Barium  hydrate,  added  in  excess  to  a  rather  strong 
citric  acid  solution,  precipitates  white  barium  citrate 
Ba{C^Hfi^^.  As  this  precipitate  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water,  it  is  not  obtained  in  dilute  solutions. 

4.  Mix  about  equal  parts  of  citric  acid  and  glycerine,  and 
heat  gently  until  the  mixture  begins  to  puff  up.  Dissolve 
this  mass  in  ammonia,  evaporate  off  the  excess,  and  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  a  solution,  consisting  of  1  part  of  red,  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  4  parts  of  water.  The  solution  assumes  a 
green  color,  which  is  changed  to  blue  by  gently  heating. 
A  drop  or  two  of  hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  used  instead 
of  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  may  be  used  to  detect  small 
quantities  of  citric  acid  in  the  presence  of  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  malic  acids. 

5.  Citric  acid,  and  all  citrates  in  the  solid  state,  when 
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intod  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  are  decompostd, 
jMdiQg.  at  first,  carbon  monoxide,  then  carbon  dioxide  and 
Ketone  also,  while  the  solution  remains  clear;  finally  the 
wlution  blackens,  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off.  In 
order  to  get  these  gases  in  the  above  order,  the  mixture 
should  be  heated  slowly.  Carbon  monoxide  may  be  recog- 
'  uiied  by  its  blue  flame,  carbon  dioxide  by  its  property  of 
fct»dering  turbid  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate,  and  acetone  and 
salphur  dioxide  by  their  characteristic  odors. 

C.  Citric  acid  and  citrates,  when  heated  in  the  closed 
tube,  char,  and  emit  pungent  acid  fumes  that  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  given  off  by  tartaric  acid  when  it 
!  carbon  izes- 

7.     CaUium  chloride  does  not   produce  a  precipitate  in 

^CrCklntions  of  free  citric  acid,  but  if  enough  ammonium  or 

sodium  hydrate  is  added  to  neutralize  the  solution,   white 

kcalcium  citrate  Ca^{C,H^O,),  is  thrown  down,  provided  the 

!  tulntion  is  not  too  dilute. 


MALIC  ACin. 

139.     Malic  acid  CJ/,0^  is  a  deliquescent,  crystalline 
Sbttance   that  readily  dissolves   in  water.     Most   of  the 
'ikialates  are  also  soluble  in  water. 

L  Silv^  nitrate  precipitates  white  silver  malate 
YA£JC,H,0^  from  solutions  of  normal  malates  of  the  alkalies. 
[The  precipitate  becomes  slightly  gray  upon  standing  for 
[»omc  time,  or  more  readily  by  boiling. 

2.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  malate  PbC,Hfi^ 
>m  solutions  of  malic  acids  or  malates.  If  the  solution  is 
icid,  prvcipitation  is  promoted  by  rendering  the  solution  just 
neutral,  with  ammonia,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess, 
for  the  precipitate  is  sf>luble  both  in  malic  acid  and  in 
,<iDmonia.  It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  If  the  solution, 
which  the  precipitate  is  suspended,  is  boiled,  part  of  the 
ipitate  is  dissolved  and  the  rest  will  melt  into  a  mass 
resembles  resin  fused  under  water. 
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3.  If  calcium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  malic  acid  or  a  malate,  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed  cvt- n  if  the  solution  is  boiled.  This  serves  to 
distinguish  between  malic  acid  and  citric  acid. 

4.  Liwe  water,  prepared  with  boiling  water,  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  malic  acid  or  mtilatcs  even  upon  boiling. 

b.  Malic  acid,  wlien  heated  with  nitric  acid,  is  decom- 
posed with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation 
of  oxalic  acid. 

0.  Wlien  heated  in  the  closed  tube,  malic  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  furaaric  acid,  water,  and  maleic  anhydride  CJifi,. 
Water  and  maleic  anhydride  are  first  driven  off,  and  then 
the  fumaric  acid  is  volatilized  and  conden.ses  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  where  it  is  cool,  forming  a  crystalline  subli- 
mate.    This  is  a  characteristic  reaction  for  malic  acid. 

7.  If  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  a  test  tube  is  acidified 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  potassium 
bichromate  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  heated  to 
boiling,  an  txJor  resembling  that  of  fresh  apples  is  obtained. 
Thi?;  reaction  may  be  used  to  detect  malic  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  citric  acid. 

8.  If  malic  acid,  or  a  malate  in  the  solid  form,  is  care- 
fully heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  carbon  dioxide  are  given  off  at  first;  then  the  acid 
turns  brown,  and  finally  black,  and  sulphur  dioxide  is 
evolved  The  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
recognized,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  blue  flame  and  drop 
of  barium  hydrate.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  recognized  by 
its  characteristic  penetrating  odor. 


I 
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rORMIf  ACID. 

140.  Formic  acid  CHfi^  is  a  colorless,  corrosive  liquid 
tliat  fumes  slightly  in  the  air  and  has  a  very  penetrating 
odor.  AU  formates  are  soluble  in  water.  One  of  their 
most  characteristic  properties  is  the  power  of  reducing  com- 
pounds of  the  heavy  metals,  either  to  the  metallic  condition 
or  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation. 
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L  Silver  nitrate  gives  no  immediate  precipitate  in  solu- 
tktttof  free  formic  acid  or  dilute  solutions  of  formates.  In 
ooDoentrate  solutions  of  alkali  formates,  white  silver  for- 
mate AgCHO^  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  rapidly 
isuDKS  a  dark  color,  owing  to  its  reduction  to  metallic  .sil- 
W.  If  the  test  of  formic  acid  or  formate  that  failed  to  give 
a  precipitate  at  first,  is  allowed  to  stand,  or  is  heated,  metal- 
lic silver  separates  as  a  gray  powder,  or  as  a  coating  on  the 

lades  of  the  test  tube.     This  reduction  is  prevented  by  an 

I  excess  of  ammonia. 

2.  Mcrcurous  nitrate  gives  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
formic  acid,  but  in  strong  solutions  of  alkali  formates, 

glistening  mercurous  formate  IIg^{CHO^^  separates. 

i  precipitate  rapidly  becomes  gray,  owing  to  the  reduc- 

to   metallic  mercury.     The  precipitate  is  completely 

after  standing  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  but,  by 

ig,  complete  reduction  is  accomplished  almost  immedi- 

3.  Mercuric  chloride,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
catcd  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid  or  a  formate,  is  reduced, 
nd  mercurous  chloride  Hg^Cl^  separates  as  a  white  precipi- 

before  the  solution    reaches  the   boiling  point.     This 
tion  serves  to  distinguish  formic  from  acetic  acid.     It  is 
hindered  or  prevented  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
alkali  chlorides. 

4.  Ferric  chloride,  when  added  to  a  neutral  formate  solu- 
imparts  a  deejvred  color  to  the  solution.     The  same 

csult  may  be  obtained  by  adding  ferric  chloride   to  formic 
rid,  and  then  just  neutralizing  with  ammonia.     This  reac- 
is  similar  to  the  reaction  of  ferric  chloride  with  acetic 
"idd. 

5.  Formic  acid  and  all  solid  formates,  when  heated  witli 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  are  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid 
cactncting  water,  and  setting  free  carbon  monoxide,  which 

ipes  with  effervescence,  and,  when  ignited,  bums  \snth 
\  bloc  flame.     The  solution  does  not  carbonize,  but  remains 
r,  unless  some  organic  impurity  is  present.     When  for- 
ites  or  formic  acid  are  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 
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acid  and  alcohol,  ethyl  formale  is  evolved,  which 
nized  by  its  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  rum. 

6.  All  formates,  when  ignited  in  the  closed  tube,  char, 
and  give  otf  carbon  monoxide,  which,  when  ignited,  bums 
with  a  blue  flame.  In  many  cases  carbon  dioxide  is  also 
given  off,  which  renders  the  ignition  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
difficult.     Carbonates,  oxides,  or  metals  are  left  in  the  tube. 


J 


9AXICYMC  ACtD. 

141.  Salicylic  acid  C^Hfi^  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  crys- 
talline substance  that  dissolves  but  slightly  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  very  freely  in  alcohol  and 
other  organic  solvents.  It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  known 
as  normal  and  basic  salts.  Most  of  the  normal  .siilts  are 
readily  dissolved  by  water,  while  many  of  the  basic  salts  are 
but  slightly  soluble  in  that  medium.  J 

L  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  had  salicylate  " 
Pb(C^Hfi^^  from  normal  alkali  salicylate  solutions.  The 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  lead  acetate  or  acetic 
acid,  but  not  in  ammonia.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  heating 
in  the  solution  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  and,  upon 
cooling,  will  separate  in  crystals. 

2.  Ferric  chloride,  in  verj'  dilute  solution,  when  added  in 
small  amount  to  a  water  solution  of  salicylic  acid  or  one  of 
its  salts,  imparts  a  deep-violet  color  to  the  solution.  This 
is  a  very  characteristic  reaction,  but  it  is  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  some  other  organic  acids,  and  prevented  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia. 

3.  If  a  soltition  of  salicylic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  (wood 
alcohol)  is  heated  with  about  half  its  volume  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  methyl  salicylate  is  formed,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  its  characteristic  odor  of  wantergreen  oil,  of  which 
it  is  the  chief  constituent.  A  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in 
ordinary  alcohol,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  ethyl  salicylate,  which  has  an  odor  similar  to 
tliat  of  methyl  salicylate. 
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i  Salicylic  acid,  when  carefully  heated  in  a  closed  tube, 
ii  not  decomposed,  but  subUmes,  forming  needle-shaped 
oyflals  on  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube.  If  quickly  ignited 
It  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed  into  phenol  and 
orbun  dioxide. 


^Paoic 


BENZOIC  ACID. 

142.  Benxoic  acid  C,HJO^  is  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance that,  when  strictly  pure,  is  odorless,  but  generally  has 
( faint  aromatic  odor,  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
I  rf  impurity.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
'  nore  freely  in  hot  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in  akohol. 
Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  a  few,  having 
*eak  bases,  are  insoluble. 
1.  Lead  acetate  gives  no  precipitate  with  free  ben- 
oic  cu:id,  but,  from  rather  strong  solutions  of  the  alkali 
bratoates,  it  precipitates  lead  benzoate  Pb{C^Hfi^^, 
which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  lead  acetate  and  also  in 
acetic  acid. 

Rt.  Ferric-chloride  solution,  carefully  mixed  with  a  little 
ay  dilute  ammonia  until  it  takes  on  a  brownish-red  color, 
It  nrmains  clear,  precipitates  flesh-colored  basic  ferric 
benzoate  FeJ^C^H jO^^Fefi^,  which  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  separation  of  benzoic  acid.  This  reac- 
tjoa  scires  to  distinguish  between  benzoic  and  salicylic 
acids. 

t3.  Benzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  concentrate  sulphuric  acid 
ithout  decomposition.  It  is  precipitated  unchanged  from 
s  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  water. 
4.  Strong  mineral  acids,  when  added  to  concentrate  solu- 
0O5  of  the  soluble  benzoates,  take  the  place  of  the  benzoic 
add  that  is  thrown  out  as  a  glistening,  white  powder.  Ben- 
loic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  insoluble 
benzoates,  by  adding  an  acid  that  forms  a  soluble  salt  with 
the  base  with  which  it  is  united. 

5.     Pure  benzoic  acid,  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  vola- 
tfliaf  completely,  leaving  the  tube  clean;  but  there  are 
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generally  organic  impurities  present,  which  remain  in  the 
tube  as  a  charred  residue.  The  acid  vapor  given  off  has  an 
irritating  eifect  on  the  tissues,  and  when  inhaled  provokes 
coughing. 


8Y6TKMATIC   EXAMINATION   OP   SOLUTIONS   FOR 

ACIDS. 

143.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  formulate  a  scheme 
for  the  detection  and  separation  of  acids  in  a  solution,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  used  for  the  metals,  which  would  be  so 
complete,  exact,  and  practical;  and,  fortunately,  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  frequently  occurring  acids  are  few  in 
number,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  one,  or,  at  most,  but  two  or 
tliree,  will  be  found  in  anyone  solution.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  after  determining  the  metals  in  a  solution — which 
should  always  he  done  first— enough  will  be  known  of  the 
composition  of  the  solution  so  that  we  may  proceed  at  once 
to  apply  sjjccial  tests  for  the  acids.  In  this  part  of  the  work, 
more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  student  must  apply 
all  his  knowledge  of  chemistiy,  and  consider  carefully  the 
full  significance  of  each  reaction,  and  of  each  fact  which  he 
discovers  as  he  proceeds,  or  he  will  make  much  unnecessary 
work  for  himself.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  chemicals  to  examine  a  neutral  or  acid  solution,  in  which 
silver  or  n)ercurous  compounds  had  been  found,  for  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  for  these  compounds 
cannot  exist  in  such  a  solution  in  the  presence  of  these  acids. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  solution  containing  barium  or  other  metals 
whose  sulphates  are  insoluble,  or  to  examine  a  neutral  solu- 
tion containing  calcium  for  phosphoric  or  oxalic  acid. 

All  -solutions  should  be  tested  with  litmus  paper  before  the 
analysis  is  commenced,  or  erroneous  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  For  instance,  silver  chloride  may  exist  in  ammo- 
niacal  solution,  or  phosphates  and  o.xalates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  may  exist  in  acid  solution. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  separation  of  the  metals 
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..iiiu  .1  Mjluiion  gives  no  clue  to  the  acid  or  acids,  and  it 
becomes  desirable  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  for  their 
dfltctJoa  This  is  accomplished  by  dividmy  them  into  three 
poops,  by  means  of  reagents.  The  first  group  is  composed 
«<llK)ae  acids  that  are  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  the 
iccood  contains  those  that  are  not  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride  bat  are  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  and  the  third 
gronp  is  made  up  of  those  acids  that  are  not  precipitated  by 
cither  iif  these  reagents.  Tables  2  and  3  give  the  color  and 
Jolability  of  ihe  precipitates  produced  by  these  reagents,  and 
ulead  acetate  helps  to  classify  the  acids,  a  table  (4)  is  given 
ihuwing  the  color  and  solubility  of  precipitates  produced 
by  this  reagent. 


Iphidc 


144.     Preparation  of  tho  Solution. — In  many  cases, 

ptrparation    is   nut  required,  but   if  the   solution  contains 

metals  that  would  interfere  with  the  reactions,  they  must  be 

rtTDovcd  by  precipitation.     The  solution  should  be  slightly 

add;  if  it  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  just  enough  nitric  acid  is 

aided  to  give  an  acid  reaction  with  test  paix.r.     To  remove 

metals  of  the  first  and  second  groups,  lead  hydrogen- 

c  gas  through  the  solution  until  they  are  all  precipi- 

Then  filter  and  boil  the  filtrate  until  all  the  hydrogen 

lido  is  expelled.    If  metals  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 

are  present,  add  to  the  solution  a  slight  excess  of 

sodiuin  carbonate,  boil  for  a  moment,  and  filter.    The  filtrate 

will  ountain  the  acids,  freed  from  such  metals  as  would  inter- 

^^cre  with  their  detennination.    Render  this  slightly  acid  with 

^Bthb  acid,  and  boil  till  all  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled;  then 

^^Bftdilntc  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  point  is  reached 

^^Rrtiich  the  solution  docs  not  give  a  reaction  with  either  red 

or  blue  litmus  paper.     It  is  now  ready  to  be  examined  foi  the 

acids.    If  chromic  acid  was  present,  and  was  reduced  by  the 

hydrogen  sulphide,  this  fact  must  be  noted.     The  solution 

is  now  divided  into  three  equal  parts.     The  first  portion  is 

ted  with  barium  chloride,  the  second  with  .silver  nitrate, 
the  third  with  lead  acetate.     The  precipitates  produced 
each  case  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables. 
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TABLE  8. 
ACIDS  PRECIPITATRD  BY  BARFUM  CHL.ORIDE. 


Acid. 


Sulphuric 

Thiosulphuric. . 

vSulphurous.. . . 

Phosphoric  . . . . 

Carbonic 

Chromic 

Hydrofluoric  . . 

Boric 

Silicic 

Hydrofluosihcic 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 


Color  of  Precipitate.  I 


Solubility. 


White. 
White. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

Yellow. 
White. 
White  (from  con- 
centrate solu- 
tion). 
White. 
White. 
White. 
White. 


Insoluble  in-HCl. 
Soluble    in  HCl  with 

evolution  of  SO^  and 

free  sulphur. 
Soluble   in    HCl  with 

evolution  of  SO^. 
Soluble  in  HCl. 
Soluble  in   HCl  with 

effervescence. 
Soluble  in  HCl. 
Soluble  in  HCl. 

Soluble  in  HCl. 

Soluble  in  HCl 
Insoluble  in  HCl. 
Soluble  in  HCl. 
Soluble  in  HCl. 


Citric  and  malic  acids  belong  in  this  group,  but  must  be  recognized 
by  special  reactions. 

145.  Gronplnpr  tlie  Adds. — In  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  precipitates  produced  by  these  reagents  will  indicate  the 
acid  present,  and  it  only  remains  to  confirm  it  by  the  reac- 
tions given  for  that  acid.  In  some  ca-ses,  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  have  the  acids  classed  in  groups,  and  for  this  reason 
the  acids  that  are  likely  to  be  met  are  arranged  in  three 
groups,  according  to  the  plan  before  indicated.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  done  his  work  thoroughly  tip  to  this  point,  he  will 
experience  no  diflficiilty  in  determining  the  rarer  acids,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  as  they  would  merely  serve  to  com- 
plicate matters,  if  introduced  here,  they  will  be  disregarded. 
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TABLE  3. 

ACIDS  PRECIPITATED  BT  SILVER  NITRATE. 


Acid. 

Color  of  Precipitate. 

Solubility. 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrobromic 

HTdriodic 

White. 
Yellowish  white. 
Yellow. 
White,  turns 
black  on  stand- 
ing. 
White,  turns 
gray  on  boiling. 

Black. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Red. 
Yellow. 
White  (from  con- 
centrate solu- 
tions). 
White. 
White  (from  con- 
centrate solu- 
tions). 
White. 

White. 

White. 
Yellow. 
White. 

White. 

Insoluble  in  HNO^. 
Insoluble  in  HNO^. 
Insoluble  in  HNO 

Thiosulphuric 

Sulphurous 

Hydrosulphuric 

Phosphoric 

Carbonic    ... 

Soluble  in  HNO^. 

Soluble  in  HNO^. 

Insoluble  in  cold  dilute 

HNO,. 
Soluble  in  HNO,. 
Soluble  in  HNO,,  with 

Chromic 

effervescence. 
Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Silicic. 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Nitrous 

Soluble  in  HNO . 

HjTXJchlorous 

Boric  .        

Insoluble  in  HNO,. 
Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Hydrocyanic 

Hydrosulphocyanic. 

Hydroferrocyanic  . . 
Hydroferricyanic. . . 
Oxalic 

Insoluble  in  HNO,. 
Insoluble  in  cold  dilute 

HNO,. 
Insoluble  in  HNO,. 
Insoluble  in  HNO,. 
Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Tartaric 

Soluble     i  n     HNO,. 
Boiling     precipitates 

Formic 

gray  metallic  silver. 
Precipitates  gray  met- 
allic     silver      upon 
standing     for     some 

time  in   the  cold  or 
more     readily    upon 
heating. 

Benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  are  classed  in  the  second  group,  but  must 
be  recognized  by  their  siiecial  reactions. 
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TABLE  4. 

ACIDS  PRECIPITATED  BY  LEAD   ACETATE. 


Acid. 

Color  of  Precipitate. 

Solubility. 

Hydrochloric. . . . 

White. 

Soluble  in  hot  water. 

Hydrobromic. . . . 

White. 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Hydriodic 

Yellow. 

Soluble  in  hot  water. 

Sulphuric 

White. 

Insoluble  in  HNO^. 

Thiosulphuric . . . 

White. 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Sulphurous 

White. 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Hydrosulphuric. . 

Black. 

Solublein  warm  HNO,. 

Phosphoric. 

White. 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Carbonic 

White. 

Soluble  in  HNO„  with 
efferv'escence. 

Chromic 

Yellow. 

Soluble  in  concentrate 
HNO,. 

Boric 

White. 
White. 

Soluble  in  HNO . 

Hydrofluoric 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Hypochlorous  . . . 

White,  turning  to 
brown  on  standing. 

Silicic 

White. 
White. 

Soluble  in  HNO . 

Hydrocyanic 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

H  ydrof errocyanic 

White. 

Insoluble  in  HNO, 

Oxalic 

White. 
White. 

Soluble  in  HNO . 

Tartaric 

Soluble  in  HNO,. 

Citric 

White. 
White. 
White. 

Malic 

Salicylic 

Benzoic 

White,  from  alkali 
benzoates. 

The  four  rare  orjjanic  acids  piven  in  this  table  are  precii)itated  as 
given  if  the  conditions  are  right,  but  other  reactions  must  be  depended 
upon  to  identify  them. 

The  acids  of  the  first  group  are  those  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride.  They  are:  sulphuric,  thiosulphuric.,  sul- 
phurous, chromic,  phosphoric,  carbonic,  boric,  hydrofluoric, 
silicic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids. 
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second  group  is  composed  of  the  acids  that  are  not 
predpiUUed  by  barium  chloride,  but  form  precipitates  with 
silrer  nitrate.  This  group  contains:  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
tic,  hydriodtc,  hydrosulphuric,  hydrocyanic,  hydrofcrro- 
ttc,  hyiiro/crrtcyanic,  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acids. 
The  thinl  gnmp  contains  those  acids  that  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  either  of  these  reagents.  They  are:  nitric,  chloric, 
amd  acetic  acids. 

HUrcms  acid  is  also  sometimes  classed  in  this  group,  but 
generally  in  the  second  group.  By  looking  at  its  reactions 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  classification  is  doubtful. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  use  the  filtrate 
from  the  first  group  of  acids  to  test  for  the  second  group, 
fnr  in  that  case  the  barium  chloride,  added  as  the  first  rea- 
jttnt,  will  precipitate  the  silver  of  the  silver  nitrate  as  silver 
v^bk>riUe.  Separate  solutions  must  always  be  used,  and  in 
plying  tests  for  the  acids  of  the  third  group,  some  of  the 
ordinal  solution  must  be  used. 


SPECIAL,  TKST8  FOR  ACIDS. 

146.  Having  now  located  the  acid  within  very  narrow 
limits,  special  tests  are  next  applied.  One  or  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  tests  for  each  of  the  common  acids  are 
given  in  the  following  list.  After  determining  the  acid  by 
one  of  these  tests,  it  should  always  be  confirmed  by  the 
other  reactions  given  for  that  acid. 


1,  Hydrochloric  acid,  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
pfves  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  AgCl,  which  is 
easily  dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  nitric 
add.     Sodium  thiosulphate  also  dissolves  the  precipitate. 

t.     Hydrobromlc  ax>ld,  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  gives 
[yellowish-white  silver  bromide  AgBr,   which   is  dissolved 
some   difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily  by  sodium 
ibate. 
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The  most  characteristic  test  for  hydrobromic  acid  in  the 
case  of  a  solid  bromide  is  made  by  heating  it  in  a  test  tube 
with  concentrate  nitric  acid,  when  reddish-brown  vapors  of 
bromine  are  given  off,  and  condense  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  forming  red  globules.  This  test  may  be  applied  to  all 
solid  bromides  except  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  can  also  be 
applied  to  concentrate  solutions. 

3.  IlydrlodU'  «eld  gives  yellowish  silver  iodide  Agl 
when  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  almost 
insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  somewhat  by 
concentrate  ammonia,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

A  chloride  may  be  recognized  in  the  presence  of  bromides 
and  iodides  by  precipitating  all  of  them  with  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  dissolving  the  silver  chloride  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  dilute  ammonia  and  water.  After 
filtering,  the  silver  chloride  may  be  reprecipitated  from  the 
alkaline  filtrate  by  nitric  acid.  To  distinguish  bromides 
and  iodides  when  all  three  acids  are  present,  place  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solutitm  in  a  test  tube,  add  a  few  drops  of 
colorless  carbon  bisulphide,  which  will  form  a  globule,  and 
then  add  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  water,  drop  by 
drop,  and  shake  the  tube  frequently.  The  chlorine  water 
will  first  set  the  iodine  free,  and  this  will  give  the  globule  a 
violet  tint;  a  few  more  drops  of  chlorine  water  destroys  this 
color,  and  sets  bromine  free,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to 
the  globule,  which  is  in  turn  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  the 
chlorine  water. 

4.  Sulphuric  ncld,  when  treated  with  barium  chloride, 
gives  white  barium  sulphate  RaSO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  all 
acids.  Lead  acetate  precipitates  white  lead  sulphate /'i5(?,, 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  adding  tartaric  acid,  and  then 
rendering  alkaline  with  strong  ammonia. 

5.  Thlosuli)!!!!!'!^  add,  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
gives,  at  first,  a  white  precipitate  that  turns  brown,  and  finally 
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becomes  black,  owng  to  its  reduction  to  silver  sulphide  Ag^S. 
All  tbiosulpbates  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yield- 
ing sulphur  dioxide  and  free  sulphur 

6.  Sulphurous  add,  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
precipitates  white  silver  sulphite  Ag^SO^,  which  is  decom- 
posed into  gray  metallic  silver  and  sulphuric  acid  by  boiling. 
All  sulphites  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding 
solphnr  dioxide,  which  is  recognized  by  its  odor. 

lljrUrosulphiirIc  Acid. — Nearly   all    sulphides    are 
iposed  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  hydrogen   sulphide,  which   is  recognized  by  its 
All  precipitates  of  acids  containing  sulphur,  when 
the  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  form  sodium 
If  this  fusion  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  silver,  ground 
up,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  water  added,  it  leaves  a  black  stain 
00  the  silver,  due  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 

8.     Phosphoric  Acid. — If  a  drop  or  two  of  phosphoric 

add,  or  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  in  nitric  acid,  are  added 

to  about  3  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  ammonium-molybdate 

folutioii  in  a  test  tube,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium 

phosphomolybdate  is  formed  at  once.     This  precipitate  is 

l_aoloble  in  ammonia,  and  is  reprecipitatcd  by  nitric  acid. 

^B^rseoious  and  arsenic  acids,  if  present,  must  be  removed  by 

^Bqrdrogen  sulphide  before  applying  this  test,  as  they  also 

^Psire  yellow  precipitates,  though  not  so  readily  as  phosphoric 

~»ckL 


9.  Oarbonio  Acid. — Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  all 
carbonatca  with   effer\'escence,  ^t•hich    is   due   to   escaping 

n  dioxide.     Effervescence  indicates  a  carbonate,  and 
conclusion  may  be  confirmed  by  testing  the  escaping 
with  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate  on  a  glass  rod.     Carbon 
'dioKidc  renders  the  barium  hydrate  turbid. 

10.  Chromic    Acid.  —  Yellow   normal    chromates   are 
^geA   to   red  bichromates  by  rendering  them  acid  with 
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nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  red  bichromates  are  changed 
to  yellow  nomial  chromates  by  ammonia.  All  chromates,  in 
solutions  containing  free  acid,  are  reduced  to  green  chromium 
compounds  when  heated  with  alcohol  or  sulphurous  acid. 
The  borax-bead  test  is  also  a  good  one ;  but,  when  it  is 
applied,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  compounds  contain- 
ing chromium,  cither  in  the  base  or  in  the  acid,  give  the 
color  to  the  l)ead.  Compounds  containing  chromium  in  the 
base  are  green,  while  the  chromates  arc  yellow  or  red. 

11.  Xltrie  Acid. — To  the  solution  to  be  tested  for  nitric 
acid,  add  an  equal  volume  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and 
cool  by  allowing  water  to  run  over  the  outside  of  the  test 
tube.  When  cotil,  hold  the  tube  in  an  inclined  position  and 
carefidly  add  I  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  ferrous  sulphate,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  liquids  do  not  mi.x,  but  the  sulphate 
forms  a  separate  layer  above  the  solution  to  be  tested.  If 
nitric  acid  is  present,  a  dark  ring  will  be  formed  where  the 
two  solutions  meet.  This  test  is  sometimes  varied  by  drop- 
ping a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  the  solution  instead 
of  adding  the  ferrous-sulphate  solution.  In  this  case,  the 
crystal  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  color  that  gradually  spreads 
to  the  rest  of  the  solution, 

13.  Boric  Acid. — Jlix  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  boric 
acid  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish;  add 
alcohol,  stir,  and  heat  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  then 
ignite  the  alcohol.  The  characteristic  green  flame  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  boric  acid.  The  free  acid  gives  the  flame 
without  being  mixed  with  sulphm-ic  acid,  but  nearly  all  the 
borates  are  non-volatile. 

13.  snieic  Acid. — Solutions  to  be  tested  for  silicic  acid 
may  be  rendered  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  any  metals  present, 
and  silicic  oxide  will  remain  as  an  imdissolved  residue.  This 
may  be  separated  from  the  solution,  removed  to  a  platinum 
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cniciWc,  and  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Upon  heating, 
ihc  iilicon  letrafluoride  formed  is  volatilized,  leaving  the 
cmdblc  empty. 

For  solid  silicates^  the  silica  skeleton  in  the  microcosmic 
bead,  descrilied  in  Art.  lii^i,  li,  gives  an  easy  means  of 
reoognixin^r  the  acid.  This  reaction  may  be  performed, 
Bsing  any  precipitate  obtained  from  silicic  acid. 

14.     Ansenlows  and  Arsenic  AcIcLs. — These  acids  have 

been  treated  among  the  metals  where  they  are  always  found 

in  the  course  of  analysis.     Arsenious  acid  is  precipitated  at 

tonce  frum   acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  yellow 

fanrnious  sulphide.     Arsenic  acid   is  first  reduced  to  arseni- 

nus  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  then  precipitated.    Heat 

jolcs  the  reduction  and  precipitation.     They  may  be 

ther   identified   by  their   reactions  with    silver  nitrate. 

Neutral  solutions  of  arsenites  produce  a  yellow,  and  arsenates 

a  ted,  precipitate. 

B  15.  Ilydrocj'anlc  Acid. — To  test  a  solution  of  hydro- 
^■nanic  acid,  mix  about  2  cubic  centimeters  of  it  in  a  test  tube 
^IB^  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  drops  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  3  or  3  drops  of  ferric  chloride,  add  sodium  hydrate  till 
the  mixture  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  heat  nearly  to  boiling. 
Then  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
a  distinctly  add  reaction.  If  much  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
present,  a  deep-blue  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and  it  but 
litUe  of  the  acid  is  present,  it  will  give  a  blue  coloration. 
This  test  may  be  applied  to  in.soluble  cyanides  by  first  fusing 
with  sodium  carbonate.  During  the  fusing,  the  hydro- 
aic  acid  unites  with  sodium,  forming  soluble  sodium  cya- 
'tttde.  This  is  dissolved  in  a1x)ut  2  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
the  solution  treated  as  described  above.  The  reaction 
silver  nitrate,  which  is  similar  to  tliat  of  hydrochloric 
'acid,  is  quick  and  simple,  and  may  serve  to  identify  this  acid 
in  many  case& 

18.      llydrosnlphocyanlc  acUl  imparts  an  intense   red 
loratiun  to  a  dihne  solution  of  ferric  chloride.     The  color 
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is  not  injured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  destroyed  by 
mercuric  chloride. 

17.  Hydroferrocyanlc  Add. — In-acid  solutions  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid  or  ferrocyanides,  ferric  chloride  produces  a 
dark-blue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocyanide  FeJ"Fe^"{CN)^, 
known  as  Prussian  blue. 

18.  Hydroferrlcyanlc  acid,  and  solutions  of  ferricya- 
nides,  when  treated  with  ferrous  sulphate,  yield  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate of  ferrous  ferricyanide  Fc\"'Fe,"{CN)„,  which  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  This  precipitate  is  known  as  Turn- 
bull's  blue. 

147.  Writing  Reports. — In  reporting  analyses,  the  stu- 
dent should  adopt  a  neat  and  uniform  system  of  writing  his 
results.  In  commercial  work,  the  exact  form  adopted  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference,  but  in  sending  analyses  of  the 
substances,  sent  with  the  Question  Paper,  to  the  Schools,  the 
following  forms  should  always  be  followed.  •  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  method  of  using  these  blanks,  analyses  are 
reported  on  the  forms. 

1.      W/iere  one  metal  is  to  be  determined  in  a  solution. 
Question  No 


Reagent. 

Precipitate. 

Conclusion. 

1.  77.5. 

2.  NaOH. 

Black. 

Yellow. 

^Sy  P^y  ^f£{pHs)y  li^ic),  or  C'u.    Pos- 
sibly Bi  or  Sn. 
Hg{ie). 

Remarks. — Mercury  in  the  mercuric  condition  was  indi- 
cated as  above,  and  confirmed  by  the  usual  reactions.  There- 
fore, No. is  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  compound. 


[Signature,  etc.  ] 
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2.    Determination  of  several  metals  in  a  solution. 
Question  No 


Gnmp.  Precipitate. 


Conclusion. 


I. 

White. 

II. 

Black. 

III. 

None. 

IV. 

Light  colored. 

V. 

None. 

VL 

None. 

vn. 

Odor  of  NH,. 

No  flame  test. 


j  Possible  metals — Ag,Pb,Hg(pus). 

I  Metals  found — Ag. 

j  Possible  metals — All  of  the  group. 

I  Metals  found — Bi,  Cu. 

j  Possible  metals — None. 

I  Metals  found — None. 

j  Possible  metals — Mn,  Zn. 

(  Metals  found — Zn. 

j  Possible  metals — None. 

(  Metals  found — None. 

j  Possible  metals — None. 

I  Metals  found — None. 

j  Ammonium  is  present,  but  sodium 

'  and  potassium  are  not. 


Remarks. — The  above  metals  were  found  and  confirmed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  solution  contains  a  mixture  of 
compounds  of  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  zinc,  and  ammonium. 


[Signature,  etc.] 


When  metal  and  acid  are  both  determined. 
Question  No 


METAL. 


Reagent. 

1.  //,5. 

2.  NaOH. 


Precipitate. 


Conclusion. 


Black. 
Blue,  black  on  boiling. 


Ag,Ph,Hg{ous),Hg{ic),Cn. 

Possibly  Bi  or  Sn. 

Cu. 


Remarks. — Copper  was  determined  as  shown  above,  and 
confirmed  by  the  other  reactions  for  copper. 
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ACID. 


Reagent 

Precipitate. 

Conclusion. 

Acid    of    the    first 

1.  BaCl^ 

White,  insoluble  in  acids. 

group.     Probably 
H^SO, 

a.  Pb{Cji,ox 

White,  soluble  in  tartaric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

H^SO, 

Rkmarks. — Sulphuric  acid  was  found  as  alxjve,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  coin  test  and  other  reactions. 

Conclusion. — The  compound  is  copper  sulphate  CuSO^. 
[Signature,  etc.]      _ ~ 
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EXAMIXATIOX  OF  DRV  SUBSTANCES. 


PREL,IMIXABY   RK>L\RKS. 

!♦  As  we  now  have  before  us  all  the  information  neces- 
for  the  analysis  of  any  common  inorganic  substance  in 
^Motion,  the  next  step  will  be  the  analysis  of  dry  substances. 
Tbe  dry  reactions  are  short  and  simple,  and  in  many  cases 
jicld  positive  results  very  quickly.  In  case  of  some  complex 
snbstances  that  do  not  jfi%'e  positive  results  by  this  method, 
chics  are  obtained  that  render  their  analysis  by  the  wet 
method  much  easier,  after  putting  them  into  solution  by  one  ' 
of  the  methods  given  later. 

In  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the  work,  the  student  should 
I  not  merely  follow  directions,  but  should  make  use  of  all  of 
Ihis  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  study  carefully  the  cause  of 
^each  phenomenon  that  he  observes.  Physical  properties, 
ch  «s  the  color  and  form  of  many  substances,  give  valu- 
Me  indications  m  regard  to  their  composition,  and  in  some 
'Cases  the  substances  are  so  strongly  indicated  in  this  way 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  confirm  them  by  a  few  reactions. 
But  as  a  rule,  a  systematic  course  of  treatment  should  be 
pursued.  The  most  common  operations  are  six  in  number, 
and  arc  generally  applied  in  the  following  order: 

§11 

Tar  BoUca  o(  \ht  copjrrtght,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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1.  Heat  the  substance  in  a  closed  tube. 

2.  Heat  the  substance  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

3.  Heat  the  substance  in  the  non-luminous  fiame  on  a  loop 
of  platinum  ivtre. 

4.  Heat  the  substance  in  the  borax  or  microcosmic  bead. 
6.     Fuse  the  substance  on  the  platinum  foil  with  sodium 

carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate. 

6.  Heat  the  substance  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  test  tube. 

One  of  these  tests  will  show  that  the  substance  is  one  of  a 
number  of  compounds.  The  next  will  reduce  the  possible 
number,  or  perhaps  indicate  the  compound,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding test  reduces  the  number,  until  we  arrive  at  a  result. 
It  seldom  happens  that  all  six  tests  are  applied  to  any  one 
substance,  for,  when  a  previous  test  has  shown  that  a  certain 
operation  will  not  yield  any  information,  it  is,  of  course, 
omitted. 

The  above  scheme  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
substance  is  not  a  metal  or  an  alloy.  If  its  appearance  indi- 
cates that  it  is  one  of  these,  it  is  treated  by  a  method  to  be 
given  later. 


EXA»IINATION  IN  THIS  CliOSED  TUBE. 

2.  If  the  subistance  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  in 
small  crystals,  it  is  ready  for  analysis;  if  in  lumps  or  large 
crystals,  it  must  first  be  pulverized.  A  small  quantity  of  it 
is  introduced  into  the  tube  and  shaken  down  into  the  closed 
end.  The  quantity  should  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  This  is  heated  gently  at  first,  and 
finally  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  flame. 
The  points  to  be  observed  are : 

1.  If  water  is  driven  off  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube. 

2.  If  any  gas  escapes. 

3.  If  there  is  any  change  of  color. 

4.  If  sublimation  takes  place. 
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5.  If  the  substance  fuses. 

6.  If  the  substance  carbonizes. 

3.  Water  Is  Expelled. — If  water  is  driven  off,  it  shows 
I  ihat  the  substance  belongs  to  one  of  the  following  classes : 

L    Substances  containing  water  of  crystallisation.     Many 
r  these  fuse  at  first,  and  solidify  as  the  water  is  driven  off. 
of  them,   especially  alums,  borates,  and  phosphates, 
swell  up  OS  the  water  is  being  driven  off. 
i.    Hydrates,  or  compounds  containing  chemically  combined 
trr. 

Salts  that  contain  mechanically  enclosed ivater,  in  which 
they  usually  decrepitate.* 
Deliquescent  substances. 

Ammonium  salts  that  are  decomposed  with  the /orma- 

wf  water.     Ammonium  nitrate  is  the  most  common  of 

and  in  its  case  nitrous  oxide  A',^^  is  formed  at  the  same 

and  will  ignite  a  spark  on  the  end  of  a  splinter  held  at 

t  month  of  the  tube.     The  reaction  of  the  water  that  con- 

;  in  the  tube  should  always  be  tested  with  litmus  paper. 

Ln  alkaline  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  ammonium  com- 

>unds,  and  an  acid  reaction  indicates  a  suit  of  a  volatile  acid. 

Certain   minerals  possess  the  property   of  decrepitating 

irithout  giving  off  water,  when  heated. 

4.  A  Gas  or  Vapfir  Is  Evolved. — If  a  gas  or  vapor  is 
ixtn  nff,  the  color,  odor,  and  reaction  with  litmus  paper 

Id  be  observed.     It  should  also  be  tested  to  sec  if  it  is 
fustible,  and  if  it  will  rekindle  a  spark  on  the  end  of  a 

splinter. 

The  most  common  gases  given  off  at  this  point  are  the 

fcllowing: 

1.     Oxygen  is  recognized  by  its  power  of  reigniting  a 
flowing  spark  on  the  end  of  a  splinter  of  wood,  when  it  is 


•  Bjr  Miyinx  that  a  substance  decrepitates  is  meant  that  when  heated 
[breaks  np  violently  into  small  pieces,  which  tend,  if  not  coniined,  to 
distance.     This  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  crackling 
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held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.     It  indicates  nitrates,  chlo- ■ 
rates,  metalHc  peroxides,  or  o.Kides  of  the  noble  metals.  \ 

2,  Sulphur  liioxide  is  recognized  by  its  odor  and  its  acid 
reaction.  It  is  produced  when  sulphites  and  some  sulphates 
are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  alstj  when  some  sulphates  and 
sulphides  are  mixed  and  ignited. 

3.  Nitrogen  peroxide  is  known  by  its  brownish-red  color 
and  peculiar  odor,  and  indicates  nitrates  or  nitrites— espe- 
cially those  of  the  heavy  metals.  f 

4,  Carbon  dioxide   indicates  carbonates  or  oxalates  of" 
metals  that  are  reducible.     The  gas  is  odorless,  colorless, 
and  non-com bustible.     It  is  recognized  by  its  property  of 
rendering  turbid  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate,  and  by  extin- 
guishing a  spark  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

5.  Carbon  monoxide  indicates  oxalates  or  formates.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  blue  flame  with  which  it  bums  when 
ignited.  In  the  case  of  formates  of  easily  reducible  metals, 
and  of  a  number  of  oxalates,  carbon  dioxide  is  also  given  off, 
and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  ignite  the  carbon  monoxide. 
Formates  often  char  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  closed 
tube,  while  this  is  very  rare  with  oxalates.  WTien  mixed 
with  a  little  manganese  dioxide  and  a  few  drops  of  water  on 
a  watch  glass,  and  a  little  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  oxalates  give  off  carbon  dioxide,  while  formates  do 
not.  This  gives  us  a  convenient  method  of  distinguishing 
between  these  two  acids. 

0.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  indicate  certain  chlorides, 
hypochlorites,  bromides,  and  iodides,  which  are  broken  up 
by  heat.  They  may  be  recoipiized  by  their  odor  and  color. 
Chlorine  is  yellowish  green ;  bromine,  brownish  red ;  and 
iodine,  violet.  If  given  off  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
iodine  forms  a  black  sublimate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

7.  Hydrogen  zulphide  indicates  sulphides  that  contain 
water,  or  thiosulphates.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  its  odor, 
and,  if  evolved  in  sufficient  quantity,  when  ignited,  bums 
with  a  pale-blue  flame  having  a  red  mantle,  forming  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water. 

8.  Cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  indicate  cyanides  that 
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m  decomposed  by  heat.  They  are  known  by  their  peculiar 
odur,  similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Cyanogen,  when  free 
from  other  gases,  will  burn  with  a  crimson  flame,  if  ignited. 

9.  Auimoaia,  which  is  recognized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline 
ruction,  indicates  ammonium  salts.  Nitrogenous  organic 
nutter  or  cyanides  containing  water  may  also  give  it  off;  but 
-1!  :iiis  case  the  substance  usually  chars,  and  the  ammonia  is 
generally  mixed  with  other  vapors  having  disagreeable 
odors. 

10.  Nitrous  oxide  indicates  ammonium  nitrate,  or  an 
ummonium  salt  mixed  with  a  nitrate.  It  is  recognized  by  its 
pcwrcr  of  supporting  combustion,  which  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  oxygen.  If  ammonium  nitrate  alone  is  present,  its 
idccomposition  products  will  be  completely  volatilized,  leav- 

tbe  tube  clean. 


5.     A    Chitnise    of   Color. — If   the   substance   changes 
Jc^Uir,  the  colors  before  heating,  while  hot,  and  after  cooling, 
lould  be  observed. 

1.     If  the  substance  changes  from  white  to  yellow  when 
becomes  white  again  upon  cooling,  it  indicates  zinc 
tO,  or  a  compound  of  zinc,  like  the  carbonate,  which 
readily  reduced  to  oxide  when  heated. 
3.     A  change  from   white   or  light  yellow  to  yellowish 
when  hot,  turning  to  dirty  light  yellow  upon  cooling, 
indicates  stannic  oxide  SnO,. 
3.     If  the  substance  changes  from  light  yellow  toyellowish 
or  brownish  red  when  hot.  returning  to  yellow  on  cooi- 
ng, and   fuses  at  a  high   temperature,   it  indicates   lead 
PtO. 

A  change  from  red  to  brown  when  hot,  turning  red 
tgain  on  cooling,  indicates  red  lead  oxide  Phfi^.  Intense 
heat  expels  part  of  the  oxygen  from  this,  forming  the  yellow 
tide  PbO. 

£.     A  change  from  white  or  light  yellow  to  orange  yellow 
or  reddish  brown  when  hot,  turning  to  pale  yellow  on  cool- 
j,  indicates  bismuth  oxide  Bifi^. 

A  change  from  a  light  yellowish  color  to  dark  brown, 
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remaining  dark  brown  after  cooling,  indicates  manganous 
oxide   AfuO,   or  a  compound,  as  the  airbonate,  which  is 
readily  reduced  to  oxide  by  heat. 

7.  A  change  from  yellow  to  dark  brown,  turning  light 
reddish  brown  on  cooling,  indicates  cadmium  oxide  CdO,  or 
a  compound,  such  .as  the  carbonate,  that  is  reduced  to  the 
oxide  by  heat. 

8.  A  change  from  light  blue  or  light  green  to  black,  with 
the  evolution  of  water,  when  hot,  remaining  black  when  cold, 
indicates  a  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper,  changing  to  oxide, 
or  a  similar  change  in  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
nickel. 

9.  A  change  from  brownish  red  to  black  when  hot,  turn- 
ing to  brownish  red  again  upon  cooling,  indicates  ferric 
oxide  Fc^O,. 

10.  A  change  from  grayish  white  to  black  when  hot  indi- 
cates ferrous  carbonate  FcCO^. 

11.  A  change  from  yellow  to  dark  orange,  the  substance 
fusing  at  an  intense  heat,  indicates  ix)tassium  or  sodium 
chromate. 

12.  A  change  from  light  red  to  dark  red,  and  then  almost 
black  upon  raising  the  temperature,  turning  light  red  again 
upon  cooling,  indicates  mercuric  oxide  HgO.  In  this  case, 
intense  ignition  dec(jmposes  the  compound,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a  sublimate  of  metallic 
mercury  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

0.  A  Sublimate  Is  Formed. — If  a  sublimate  forms,  it 
shows  the  presence  of  a  volatile  body.  By  observing  the 
color  and  other  properties  of  the  sublimate,  many  substances 
may  be  recognized. 

The  most  common  substances  gh'ing  a  white  sublimate  are 
as  follmvs  : 

1.  Ammonium  salts,  which  may  be  verified  by  the  char- 
acteristic odor  of  ammonia  given  off  when  the  sub.stance  is 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydrate. 

2.  Mercurous  chloride,  which  sublimes  without  fusing,  is 
yellow  when  hot,  but  turns  to  white  on  cooling. 
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S.  Mercuric  chloride  first  fuses,  then  fills  the  tube  with 
jdenae  white  fumes  that  condense  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  in  the  fonn  of  a  white  crystalline  sublimate. 

K.  Lea*i  chloritit  fuses  to  a  yellow  liquid  and  then  vola- 
Jilizes,  forming  a  white  sublimate  that  is  volatilized  with 
Ity.  _ 

5.  A-  <>jr»V/^  volatilizes  without  fusing,  and  forms 
a  white  me  sublimate.  If  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
is  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  heat  applied,  it  reduces  the 
oxide,  and  a  dark  arsenic  mirror  is  produced. 

6.  Antimitnivus  oxide  fuses  to  a  yellow  liquid,  and  sub- 
Ihnes  at  a  bright-red  heat  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  white, 
needle-shaped  crystals. 

7.  Oxalic  acid  gives  off  thick  fumes  that  are  irrita- 
ting, and  provoke  coughing  when  inhaled.  They  condense 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  forming  a  white  crystalline 
fublitnate. 

8.  Salicylic  acid,  when  gently  heated,  volatilizes  without 
decomposition,  forming  a  white  crj'stalline  sublimate.  It 
may  be  recognised  by  the  odor  of  phenol,  which  is  given  off 
when  it  is  quickly  and  intensely  heated. 

9.  Benzoic  acid  is  volatilized  by  heat,  without  decompo- 
«tion,  giving  off  irritating  fumes  that  induce  coughing 
Then  inhaled.  The  fumes  condense  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube,  forming  a  white  crystalline  sublimate. 

The  Most  common  substances  giving  a  yellotu  sublimate  are 
as  fcllo'Ms: 

1.     Sulphur  is  dark  red  when  hot,  but  becomes  yellow 
again  on  cooling.     When  heated  to  rather  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  presence  of  air,  it  burns  to  sulphur  dioxide.     It 
may  indicate  free  sulphur,  or  may  result  from  the  decompo- 
Ifition  of  a  metallic  persulphide,  such  as  FeS^,  •^^»-^»>  ^tc. 

Arsmious  sulphide  gives  a  sublimate  that  is  red  while 
but  asually  turns  to  yellow  upon  cooling. 

Mercuric  iodide  fonns  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate, 
tnms  rvd  when  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  probably  owing 
in  crystalline  form. 
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The  common  substances  giving  a  dark-colored  sublimate 
are  as/ollcws :  b 

1.  Iodine  gives  oflf  violet  vapors  that  condense  on  the  V 
sides  of   the   tube,  forming  a   black  sublimate  that  often 
appears  to  have  a  violet  tinge  at  the  edges,  where  the  subli- 
mate is  very  thin. 

2.  Mercury  and  anuilgams  form  globules  in  the  tube.  In 
many  cases  these  globules  are  very  minute,  and  give  the 
sublimate  the  appearance  of  a  gray  mirror. 

3.  Mercuric:  sulphide  yields  a  black  sublimate  that  becomes 
red  when  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod. 

4.  Arsenic  and  arsenides  give  a  brownish-black  shining 
mirror,  but  no  globules  are  formed.  The  vapors  that  are 
given  off  have  the  characteristic  garlic  odor  by  which  arsenic 
may  always  be  recognized. 

7.  The  Sul>stance  May  Fuso  Without  Apiwirent 
Decomposition. — This  indicates  some  comjKJund  of  one  of 
the  alkalies,  or  one  of  a  few  compounds  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  such  as  a  nitrate,  a  chloride,  or  a  bromide.  If,  upon 
intense  ignition,  a  gas  is  given  off,  and  small  fragments  of 
charcoal  dropped  in  the  tube  are  energetically  attacked  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  fused  mass,  a  nitrate  or  chlo- 
rate is  indicated.     The  gas  evolved  in  this  case  is  oxygen. 

8.  The  Suhstanc'o  Carbonizes. — If  the  substance  car- 
bonizes, or  chars,  it  shows  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
This  is  always  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  gases,  and 
by  water  that  is  usually  either  acid  or  alkaline  to  litmus 
paper.  If  the  substance  is  entirely  composed  of  organic 
matter,  it  will  be  completely  consumed  when  ignited  on  the 
platinum  foil.  Much  may  be  learned  of  the  composition  of  a 
substance  by  noting  the  odor  of  the  evolved  gas.  An  odor 
like  that  of  burning  hair  indicates  an  organic  compound  con- 
taining nitrogen.  The  odor  of  acetone  indicates  an  acetate. 
An  odor  like  that  of  burnt  sugar  indicates  a  tartrate.  If  the 
residue  in  the  tube  effervesces  when  treated  with  dihite  acid, 
and  the  original  substance  did  not  effervesce  when  similarly 
treated,  it  shows  that  the  substance  was  composed  of  an 
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acid   combined   with   an    alkali,    or    alkaline-earth 
ad  that  this  has  been  reduced  to  a  carbonate  by  the 
If  this  carbonate  is  soluble  in  water  and  gives  an 
ine  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  we  may  assume  that  the 
lie  acid  was  combined  with  an  alkali  metal.     If  the  car- 
bonate is  insoluble  in  water,  it  indicates  that  the  acid  was 
[United  to  an  alkaline-earth  metal. 

Compounds  containing  an  organic  acid  combined  with  a 
[metal  that  is  easily  reduced,  often  leave  the  uncombined 
H  in  the  tube.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  is 
jvcd  by  tlie  carbon  that  is  thrown  out  during  the  reac- 
tioQ,  leaving  the  metal,  and  much  or  all  of  the  carbon  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  leaving  little  or  none  in  the  tube. 

9.     The  Substance  Remains  Unchanged. — If  the  sub- 

Bce  is  not  altered  by  the  heat,  it  shows  the  absence  of 

lie  matter,  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization  or 

constitution,  compounds  that  are   easily  fused,  those  that 

diange  color  when  heated,  and  volatile  compounds,  except 

carbon    dioxide,    which   may  be  given   off    without  being 

I  observe<l  in  any  way  except  by  applying  a  test  at  the  mouth 

I  of  the  tube. 


EXAMINATION   OX  THE   CHARCOAL. 

lO.     Place  a  little  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  in  a  small 
Icavity  that  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  piece  of  fine- 
Ignuned,  saft-wood  charcoal,  and  by  means  of  the  blowpipe, 
'direct  the  flame  upon  it,  heating  gently  at  first,  anJ  after- 
wards to  the  highest  temperature  obtainable.     One  of  the 
objects  of  this  treatment  is  to  see  if  the  substance  is  fusible, 
and  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  substance  fuses  easily, 
difficulty,  or  is  infusible.     After  trying  this,  the  sub- 
should  be  exposed  to  the  inner,  or  reducing,  flame,  to 
it  can  Ix.-  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  combined 
of  the  inner  blowpipe  flame  and  the  carbon  of  the 
Most  of  the  reactions  observed  in  the  closed  tube 
repeated  on  the  charcoal,  and  a  number  of  others 
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added.  The  phenomena  here  observed  may  lead  to  the 
direct  detection  uf  the  composition  of  the  substance,  or 
reduce  the  number  of  possible  compounds  within  very  nar- 
row limits. 

11,  The  Substance  I>eereplttttes. — This  indicates  one 
of  a  number  of  crysuillinc  substances,  simie  of  which  contain 
water  of  crystallization,  or  substances  containing-  water 
mechanically  enclosed.  Of  the  crj'stallinc  substances  that 
decrepitate,  sodium  chloride  (common  saltj  is  probably  the 
most  common. 

13.  The  Substance  Deflagrates. — If  the  substance 
deflagrates  (1.  e.,  burns  violently),  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  is 
indicated,  and  more  particularly  nitrates  and  chlorates  of  the 
alkalies.  Deflagration  is  caused  by  the  carbou  of  the  char- 
coal uniting  with  the  oxygen  set  free  when  chlorates  or 
nitrates  are  decomposed  by  the  heat.  The  residue  left  on 
the  charcoal  should  be  tested.  If  the  substance  was  a 
nitrate,  a  carbonate  will  be  left  on  the  charcoal,  and  may  be 
recognized  by  treating  part  of  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  it  will  effervesce.  If  the  substance  was  a  chlorate, 
a  residue  of  chloride  will  be  left  on  the  charcoal,  and  may  be 
identified  by  one  of  the  tests  for  hydrochloric  acid. 

13,  The  Siilystiuifo  Fuses. — If  the  substance  fuses  and 
penetrates  tlic  charcoal,  or  forms  a  bead  in  the  cavity,  with- 
out giving  an  incrustation,  gas,  or  odor,  and  without  changing 
color,  a  salt  of  an  alkali,  or  one  of  a  few  compounds  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  is  indicated.  To  distingiush  between  these, 
first  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  test  tube, 
add  a  little  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  heat.  If 
an  ammonium  compound  is  present,  ammonia  will  be  evolved, 
and  is  recognized  by  its  odor.  Next,  bring  a  little  of  the 
-sub.stance  into  the  flame  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  and 
observe  the  color  imparted  to  the  flame,  both  with  and  with- 
out the  blue  glass.  After  holding  it  in  the  flame  for  a  short 
time,  dip  it  into  hydrfvchlonc  acid,  and  again  bring  it  into 
the  flame.     The  colors  imparted  to  the  flame  by  the  metals 
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sodium,    yellow;    potassium,   violet;    barium,  green; 
ttraDtium,  crimson;  and  calcium,  brick  red. 

14.     TUe    (juljetance   Volatilizes. —  If   the    substance 

^tolaiilizcs,  it  indicates  one  of  the  compounds  of  mercury, 

ic,  antimony,  or  ammonium,  or  organic  substances. 

student  should  be  very  careful  not  to  inhale  much  ot 

the  vapors  given  off  by  these  compounds,  as  they  are  very 

I  tnjuriousu     It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  breathe 

of  the  vapors  produced  by  substances  that  give  subli- 

in  the  closed  tube ;  or,  if  we  do  so  in  order  to  delect 

[the  odor  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  to  be  very  careful  not  to 

inhale  much. 


» 


16.  A  Metallic  Globule  Is  Formed. — 1.  If,  upon  the 
fOBtained  application  of  a  strong  flame  for  some  time,  a  metal- 
lic globule  is  obtained,  and  no  incrustation  is  formed,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  substance  was  a  compound  of  gold,  copper, 
silver,  or  tin.  If  the  globule  is  yellow,  gold  is  indicated;  if 
nd,  it  indicates  copper;  and  silver  or  tin  is  indicated  if  a 
vhite  globule  is  formed.  In  the  case  of  tin  and  silver, 
stations  are  formed,  but  they  are  often  so  slight  as  to 
verluoked,  and  so  are  mentioned  here.  The  compounds 
of  platinum,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  al.so  reduced ;  but, 
if  pure,  these  metals  cannot  be  fused  into  globules  by  tlic 
bloTA'pipe  flame. 

%.     A  white,  soft,  and  malleable  metallic  globule,  with  a 
yellow  volatile   incrustation  that  becomes  lighter  colored 
npoo  cooling,  indicates  a  compound  of  lead.     In  this  case 
flame  is  usually  colored  blue  when  the  incrustation  is 
ilizcd,  especially  if  the  reducing  flame  is  used. 
If  the  metallic  globule  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  and 
uses  easily,  and  the  incrustation  is  dark  orange  yellow  when 
but   changes  to  lighter  yelli>w  upon   cooling,  and   is 
tile,  but  does  not  color  the  flame,  a  compound  of  bismuth 
indicated. 

■t     A  metallic  globule   that  is  easily  fused   and  slowly 
volatilized,  together  wth  a  reddish-brown  incrustation  that 
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volatilizes  without  coloring  the  flame,  indicates  a  compound 
of  cadmium. 

5.  If  the  metallic  globule  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  and 
the  incrustation  is  white  and  volatile,  a  compound  of  anti- 
mony is  indicated. 

(i.  If  a  white,  rather  hard,  but  malleable  globule  is  formed 
and  a  very  slight,  dark-red  incrustation  is  deposited,  silver 
compounds  are  indicated.  If  small  quantities  of  lead  and 
antimony  are  present,  the  incrustation  will  be  crimson. 

7.  A  bright,  readily  fusible  metallic  globule  that  is  malle- 
able, together  with  an  incrustation  that  closely  surrounds 
the  globule  and  is  faint  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes  white 
upon  cooling,  indicates  a  compmmd  of  tin.  The  incrustation 
is  often  very  slight,  and  the  metallic  globule  is  only  obtained 
by  persistent  heating  in  the  reducing  flame,  or  by  special 
treatment  to  be  described  later. 

16.  An  Incrustation  Is  Formed  Without  a  Metallic 
Globule. — It  will  lie  noted  that  some  of  the  metals  that  were 
mentioned  as  giving  metallic  globules  are  also  mentioned 
here.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the  compounds  of 
these  metals  may  yield  a  metallic  globule,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  from  others  by  ordinary  means;  hence,  they 
must  be  treated  imdcr  both  heads. 

1.  A  white  incrustation  that  forms  on  the  charcoal  at 
some  distance  from  the  test,  and  volatilizes  very  easily  when 
heated,  giving  a  garlic  odor,  indicates  a  compound  of  arsenic. 

2.  A  reddish-brown  incrustation  that  volatilizes  easily 
before  the  flame  without  imparting  a  color  to  it,  indicates  a 
compound  of  cadmium. 

3.  A  white  incrustation  that  forms  rather  near  the  test, 
and  is  so  volatile  that  it  may  be  driven  from  place  to  place 
on  the  charcoal,  indicates  a  compound  of  antimony. 

4.  A  dark  reddish-yellow  incrustation  that  becomes  lemon 
yellow  on  cooling,  and  may  be  volatilized  without  coloring 
tlie  flame,  indicates  a  compound  of  bismuth, 

lu  the  case  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  metallic  globules  are 
usually — though  not  always — formed. 
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An  incrustation  that  is  deposited  rather  near  the  test, 
illow  while  hot,  but  turns  to  white  upon  cooling,  and  is 
volatilized  with  difficulty,  indicates  a  compound  of  zinc. 

fl.     An   incrustation    that   surrounds  the  test   closely,  is 
[yellowish  white  while  hot,  and  white  when  cold,  and  is  not 
voUtilc,  indicates  a  compound  of  tin. 

A  reddish-brown  incrustation  that  imparts  a  deep-green 
'  color  to  the  flame  indicates  a  compound  of  thallium. 

17.  An  Infusible  Metal. — If  the  substance  does  not 
LflTB  an  incrustation,  but  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
tivitbout  forming  a  globule,  owing  to  the  infusibility  of  the 
Tnetal,  a  compound  of  platinum,  iron,  chromium,  cobalt, 
njckel,  or  manganese  is  indicated.  By  heating  a  little  of  the 
metal  in  the  bora.x  or  microcosmic  bead,  chromium,  cobalt, 
ud  manganese  may  be  identified,  and  the  others  more  or 
I  Im8  dearly  indicated. 


^ 
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8.  A  White,  Ijiimlnons,  Infusible  Mass. — If  a  white 
mass  that  is  infusible,  and  is  incandescent  when  highly  heated, 
is  formed  on  the  charcoal,  either  at  once  or  after  water  is 
expelled,  it  indicates  a  compound  of  tin,  aluminum,  zinc, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicic  ojude,  or, 
possibly,  a  silicate.  A  drop  or  two  of  cobalt-nitrate  solution 
should  be  added,  and  the  mass  again  heated  in  the  oxidizing 
blowpipe  flame  to  the  highest  temperature  obtainable.  By 
this  means  the  test  is  generally  given  a  characteristic  color. 

1.  Blue  indicates  aluminum  oxide,  or  a  compound  that 
has  been  reduced  to  the  oxide,  a  phosphate  of  an  alkaline- 
earth  metal,  or  possibly  silicic  oxide,  or  a  silicate. 

%.  Green  indicates  an  oxide  of  zinc  or  tin,  or  one  of  their 
ctnnpouads  that  has  been  reduced  to  the  oxide.  Stannic 
oxide  is  colored  rather  a  bluish  green. 

3.  Rose  color  indicates  magnesium  oxide  that  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  reduction  of  some  other  compound  on 
the  charcoal.  Magnesium  phosphate  gives  a  violet-colored 
reftidne. 

4.  Gray  indicates  an  oxide  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium. 
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one  of  their  compounds  that  has  been  reduced  to  the  oxide, 
or,  possibly,  silica,  or  a  silicate.  If  a  small  piece  of  the 
test,  placed  on  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and  moistened 
with  a  drop  of  water,  colors  the  paper  blue,  it  indicates 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  as  the  oxides  of  these  metals 
give  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  same  test  may  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  ma^esium,  as  its  oxide  is  also  alkaline.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  moisten  a 
small  piece  of  the  test  on  a  platinum  wire  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dry  it  carefully  near  the  flame,  moisten  again  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  bring  it  into  the  outer  flame,  when 
the  metal  will  impart  its  characteristic  color  to  the  Same. 
The  colors  imparted  by  strontium  and  calcium  are  very 
similar  under  certain  circumstances,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Silicic  oxide  (silica)  and  silicates  may  be  recognized  by 
heating  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  in  a  niicrocosraic 
bead,  when  the  silica  skeleton  will  be  formed  if  silicon  is 
present 


I 


19.  A  Colored  Mass. — If  a  colored  residue  that  is  only 
slightly  luminous  when  heated  is  left  on  the  charcoal,  it  indi- 
cates a  compound  of  copper,  iron,  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel, 
or  manganese,  or  some  compound  of  sulphur.  The  metals 
named  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  borax  or  microcosmic 
bead,  and  by  fusing  on  the  platinum  foil  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and  potassium  nitrate,  as  pre\'iously  described. 

If  a  compound  of  sulphur  is  present,  it  may  be  recognized 
by  mixing  some  of  the  substance  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
fusing  it  on  the  charcoal,  when  sodium  sulphide  is  formed, 
which,  when  ground  up  on  a  piece  of  silver  and  moistened 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  will  deposit  a  black  stain  of 
silver  sulphide.  In  performing  this  operation,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  heat  the  mixture,  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture obtainable,  with  the  reducing  blowpipe  flame  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  reduce  the  compound  and  form  sotlium 
sulphide. 
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5JO,     In  the  case  of  oxides  and  other  easily  reducible  com- 
und»,  such  as  nitrates,  the  substance  will  be  reduced  to  the 
llic  stale   when   heated  alone   on   the  charcoal,  in   the 
ucing  blowpipe  flame,  if  it  is  a  compound  of  a  reducible 
lal;  but,  in  case  of  compounds  that  are  difficult  to  reduce, 
ich  as  sulphates,  sulphides,  chlorides,  phosphates,  etc.,  the 
uctioa  is  jfreaily  facilitated  by  adding  sodium  carbonate. 
ty  this  means  double  decomposition  is  induced,  and  the 
is  fomied,  and  from  this  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
In  many  cases  reduction  is  greatly  aided  by  mixing 
substance  with    about  twice  its  volume   of   potassium 
e,  and  heating  this  mixture  in  the  reducing  blowpipe 
on   the  charcoal,  or  by  heating  the  substance  with  a 
ixtarc  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide.     If  a 
globule  is  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods,   it 
wic  examined  as  to  its  color,  hardness,  brittleness,  and 
alleabilily.    In  case  the  globule  is  sufficiently  large,  it  may 
removed  from  the  charcoal  with  the  forceps,  placed  on  a 
»H(X>lh   piece  of  .steel,  and  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  ham- 
er.     If  the  globules  are  small,  they  should  be  scraped  out, 
Ir^lher  with  the  adhering  charciwl,  into   a  small   mortar,  a 
little  water  added,  and  the  charcoal  l(X)sened  from  the  metal 
y  gently  rubbing  with  a  pestle.     The  charcoal  is  then  care- 
fully washed  out  by  means  of  water,  and   the  metal  left  in 
Ihc  mortar,   where  it  may  be   examined  by  means  of  the 
pestle,   or  it  may  be  removed  to  the  smooth  steel  and  a 
hammer  used,  as  in  the  case  of  large  globules.     If  the  metal 
jrellow,  gold  is  indicated;  copper  is  indicated  if  the  metal 
led;  silver  is  white;  tin,  grayish  white;  cadmium,  bluish 
lead,  whitish  gray;  bismuth,  reddish  gray;  and  anti- 
gray.     Lead  and  tin  are  soft  and  malleable;  g<jld  and 
cadmium  are  harder  than  lead  and  tin,  but  not  very  hard, 
and  are  malleable;  copper  and  silver  are  rather  hard,  but  are 
malleable,  and  bismuth  and  antimony  are  hard  and  brittle. 
ter  examining  the  globule  in  this  way,  it  is  best  to  dis- 
it  in  acid,  and  apply  the  wet  reactions.    It  is  impossible 
luce  the  alkalies  and  alkaline-earth  metals  to  the  metal- 
state  by  any  treatment  on  the  charcoal. 
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Many  of  the  reactions  uhsorved  in  the  closed  tube  will  also 
appear  when  the  substance  is  heated  on  the  charcoal,  and 
indicate  the  same  things  here  that  they  do  in  the  closed  tube. 
Thus,  ammonia,  which  is  always  recognized  by  its  odor, 
indicates  a  compound  of  ammonium,  etc. 


EX.1M1NATION    IN   THE    FLAME. 


i 


21.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  number  of  substances 
impart  characteristic  colors  to  the  flame  when  heated  in  it; 
and,  as  the  operation  is  simple  and  quickly  performed,  it 
gives  us  a  good  method  of  determining  these  substances.  In 
performing  this  operation,  be  sure  that  the  platinum  wire  is 
perfectly  clean,  by  burning  it  oflf  till  it  does  not  color  the 
flame,  after  il  has  been  sus]x;iuled  in  hydrocliloric  acid;  and, 
while  hot,  bring  the  loop  in  contact  with  some  small  particles 
of  the  substance  to  l>e  tested.  They  will  adhere  to  the  hot 
wire,  and  may  be  brought  into  the  outer  flame,  when  they 
will  impart  the  characteristic  color  to  the  flame,  if  the  sub- 
stance is  one  that  colors  the  flame.  If  the  substance  docs 
not  color  tlie  flame,  it  should  be  dip^Kd  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  brought  into  the  flame  again.  If  it  does  not  color  the 
flame  now,  dip  it  into  sulpluiric  acid,  and  again  bring  it  into 
the  outer  flame,  as  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  .s-et  free  phos- 
phoric or  boric  acid.  When  compounds  of  sodium  are  pre- 
sent, they  give  such  an  intense  color  as  to  often  ob.scure  the 
colors  of  the  other  substances,  so  that  it  is  very  often  neces- 
sary to  view  the  flame  through  a  blue  glass.  The  following 
colors  when  obtained  are  quite  characteristic: 

1.  Yflloii'  indicates  a  compound  of  sodium.  It  is  often 
so  intense  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  colors  imparted  to 
the  flame  by  other  substances  that  may  be  present ;  so,  when 
a  flame  is  colored  an  intense  j'cllow,  it  should  be  viewed 
through  a  blue  glass,  when  the  yellow  rays  wnll  be  absorbed 
and  other  shades  will  appear. 

2.  Violet  indicates  a  compound  of  potassium. 

3.  Bright    red   or    crimson    indicates    a    compound    of 
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strontinm  or  lithium.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  these 
Sunes,  which  serves  to  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  to  the 
expericDOed  chemist  which  metal  is  present;  but  this  reaction 
alone  cannot  be  depended  on  to  identify  either  of  these 
Rieials  with  certainty;  they  may,  however,  be  distinguished 
easily  by  other  means,  as  lithium  forms  no  compounds  insol- 
uble in  water,  while  strontium  forms  many. 

i  Brick  red  indicates  a  compound  of  calcium.  Under 
certain  conditions,  the  color  imparted  to  the  flame  by  calcium 
OOQipgunds  is  almost  as  bright  a  red  as  that  given  by  stron- 
tiamor  lithium,  but  this  is  rather  unusual. 

i.  Blue  indicates  a  compound  of  lead,  antimony,  arsenic, 
or  copper  chloride  CuCl^.  All  compounds  of  copper,  except 
ihediloride,  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame. 

(I.  Green  indicates  a  compound  of  barium,  copper,  thal- 
liam,  molybdenum,  manganese  chloride,  boric  acid,  or  phos- 
phoric acid.  Molybtlenum  gives  a  rather  yellowish-green 
oilor  to  the  flame;  volatile  compounds  t)f  boric  acid  impart 
[abnght  green,  which  often  lasts  but  a  moment,  and  phos- 
boric  acid  a  rather  pale  green.  Borates  and  phosphates 
nust  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  before  tr>'ing  the  flame 
eaction.  Phosphates  may  sometimes  fail  to  color  the  flame, 
at  borates  always  impart  a  green  color,  especially  if  treated 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
as  described  in  treating  the  reactions  of  boric  acid. 


EXAMIXATIO?!?  IN  THE  BEAD. 

Compounds  of  many  of  the  metals,  when  heated  in 
borax  or  microcosmic  bead,  impart  a  color  to  the  bead 
•  which  these  metals  are  indicated.  The  colors  imparted  by 
of  these  metiils — chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese — 
I  so  distinctive  as  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of 
these  metals,  and  the  others  may  be  recognized  with  toler- 
able certainty  by  this  test,  after  the  operator  has  become 
familiar  with  them.  In  making  this  test,  first  be  sure  the 
wire  is  perfectly  clean;  then,  while  it  is  hot,  dip  the  loop 
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into  powdered  borax,  or  microcosmic  salt,  and  heat  the  por- 
tion that  adheres  to  the  hot  wire  until  it  fuses  into  a  clear, 
transparent  bead;  and  while  this  is  hot  brinjf  it  in  contact 
with  a  iew  small  particles  of  the  substance  to  be  tested, 
which  will  adhere  to  the  soft,  hot  bead.  Only  a  very  small 
(juantily  of  the  substance  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Now  heat  the  bead  containing  the  substance,  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  until  it  is  thoroujfhly  fused,  and  observe  the  color  of 
the  bead  when  hot,  wliile  c<x)ling,  and  after  it  is  cold.  Then 
hold  the  bead  in  the  reducing  flame  for  some  time,  and  note 
any  change  that  may  take  place  either  while  the  bead  is  hot 
or  after  it  cools.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
metals  that  give  colored  beads,  with  the  colors  which  they  _ 
impait.  H 

A  blue  bead  in  both  the  oxidizing  and  the  reducing  flame, 
that  api:)ears  more  clearly  colored  upon  cooling,  indicates 
cobalt. 

An  amethyst-red  bead  showing  the  color  much  better  after 
cooling,  and  becoming  colorless,  but  not  quite  clear,  when 
heated  in  the  reducing  flame,  indicates  manganese. 

A  green  bead,  in  bnth  the  oxidizing  and  the  reducing 
flame,  that  becomes  particularly  clear  and  distinct  upon  cool- 
ing, indicates  chromium. 

A  bead  that  in  the  oxidizing  flame  is  bluish  green  when 
hot,  and  blue  when  cold,  and  becomes  red  in  the  reducing 
flame  after  considerable  of  the  substance  has  been  added, 
indicates  cop{x;r. 

A  bead  that  in  the  oxidizing  flame  is  brownish  red,  and 
changes  to  yellow  or  becomes  colorless  upon  cooling,  and  m 
the  reducing  flame  is  red  while  hot,  yellow  while  cooling, 
and  yellowish  green  when  cold,  indicates  iron. 

A  bead  that  in  the  oxidizing  flame  is  red  when  hot,  but 
becomes  yellowish  brown,  yellow,  or  even  colorless  upon 
coolmg,  and  in  the  reducing  flame  is  reddish  brown  when  hot, 
and  becomes  gray  and  opaque  when  cool,  indicates  nickel. 

A  bead  that  in  the  oxidizing  flame  is  yellow  when  hot 
and  becomes  lighter  colored — sometimes  almost  colorless — 
on  cooling,  and  in  the  reducing  flame  is  yellow  or  almost 
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colorless  when  hot,  and  gray  and  opaque  when  cold,  indicates 
bismuth. 

An  infusible  skeleton  floating  in  the  fused  bead  indicates 
silicic  oxide  or  a  silicate.  For  the  silicates,  a  microcosmic 
bead  must  be  used. 

A  bead  that,  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  is  light 
yellow  or  opal  while  hot,  and  turbid  when  cold,  and  becomes 
whitish  gray  in  the  reducing  flame,  indicates  silver. 

In  the  case  of  sulphides  and  arsenides,  the  substance 
should  be  heated  on  the  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe  until  the 
sulphur  or  arsenic  is  driven  off,  as  these  may  interfere  with 
the  bead  reaction  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  little  of  the 
residue  is  used  in  the  bead. 

The  most  important  of  the  bead  reactions  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  table  for  convenience : 

TABL,E   I. 

O.  F.  Metal.  R.  F. 

Blue  Co  Blue 

Amethyst  Mn  Colorless 

(ireen  Cr  Green 

//-./.-Bluish  green )  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^ 
Cola. — Blue               ) 

//<?/.— Brownish  red  )    p^  j  //<?/.— Red 

Cold. — Yellow  or  colorless )  (  Cold. — Yellowish  green 

y/p/.— Red        )  ^^  j  Hot.—^tdi 

Cold. — Yellow  )  (  Cold. — Gray  and  opaque 

//<>/. — Yellow             )  J,'  S  Hot. — Light  yellow 

Cold. — Light  yellow  )  (  Cold.  — Gray  and  opaque 


EX,OUNATION  ON  TUB  PliATENTUM  FOLL. 

23.  Examination  on  the  foil  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  chromium  or  manganese  has  been  indicated  by  some  of 
the  preceding  tests,  when  it  is  used  to  confirm  these  metals. 
Care  must  Ix;  taken  not  to  fuse  compounds  of  such  metals 
as  lead  or  mercury  on  the  foil,  or  they  will  alloy  with  the 
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platinum  and  destroy  the  foil.  To  perform  this  operation, 
mix  a  little  of  the  substance  with  about  its  own  volume 
of  potassium  nitrate,  and  three  times  its  volume  of 
sodium  carbonate,  on  the  foil,  and  heat  till  it  is  thoroughly 
fused.  If  manganese  is  present,  it  is  oxidized  to  manganate 
and  gives  the  fusion  a  deep-green  color,  which  is  a  very 
characteristic  reaction  for  manganese.  When  the  fusion  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
a  brown  oxide.  If  a  chromium  compound  is  present,  it  will 
be  oxidized  to  chromate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  and  will 
give  the  fusion  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  tint  In  this  case 
the  fusion  should  be  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid 
and  water,  the  solution  boiled  until  all  carbon  dioxide  is 
expelled,  and  lead  acetate  added.  If  chromium  is  present, 
yellow  lead  chromate  will  be  precipitated.  The  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  sodium  hydrate,  and  is  reprecipitated  from  this 
solution  by  nitric  acid.  The  fusion  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid 
and  water,  rather  than  water  alone,  in  order  to  break  up  the 
carbonate  and  expel  the  carbon  dioxide,  which,  if  present, 
would  precipitate  the  lead  as  carbonate,  and  obscure  the 
reaction  with  the  chromate. 


EXAMINATION  •WTTII   SUIiPlIlTRIC  ACID. 

24.  Treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  the  acid  present,  and  much  may  be 
learned  of  the  composition  of  a  substance  by  this  means. 
To  make  this  test,  place  a  small  amount  of  the  substance  in 
a  test  tube,  add  about  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid;  heat  gently  at  first,  then  gradually  raise  the 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  During  this  heating,  some  of  the 
following  gases  may  be  liberated,  which  will  lead  to  the 
identification  of  the  acid. 

1.     A  colored  gas  is  given  off.     It  maybe: 

Chlorine,  which  is  recognized  by  its  yellowish-green  color 
and  peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  indicates  a  hypochlorite,  a 
mixture  of  a  chloride  and  a  nitrate,  or  a  chloride  and  a 
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peroxide.  These  latter  may  sufiFer  double  decomposition,  dur- 
ing which  chlorine  is  liberated.  A  greenish-yellow  explosive 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  chlorine  tetroxide  indicates  a  chlo- 
rate. In  case  a  chlorate  has  been  indicated  by  a  previous 
reaction,  only  a  very  little  of  the  sample  should  be  taken,  as 
a  larger  quantity  is  likely  to  cause  a  violent  explosion, 
which  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  spatter  the  hot  concentrate 
acid. 

Yellowish  vapors  of  bromine,  which  are  generally  mixed 
with  some  hydrobromic  acid,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
color  and  odor,  and  indicate  a  bromide.  In  case  a  bromide 
is  thus  indicated,  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  should 
be  heated  with  concentrate  nitric  acid,  which  decomposes 
all  bromides,  except  the  bromide  of  silver,  giving  off  reddish 
vapors  that  condense  in  red  globules  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube. 

Dark- red  vapors  of  cftrotnium  oxychloride  CrO^Cl^  indicate 
a  mixture  of  a  chloride  and  a  chromate. 

Reddish-brown  fumes  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  J^,0„  which 
are  recognized  by  their  color  and  odor,  and  which  indicate  a 
nitrite.  Nitrites  are  decomposed  in  the  same  way  when 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Violet  vapors  of  iodine,  which  condense,  forming  a  black 
solid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  show  the  presence 
of  an  iodide. 

2.  A  colorless  gas  with  an  odor  may  be  gix'en  off.  The 
most  common  are; 

Hydrochloric,  or,  possibly,  hydrobromic,  acid.  These  are 
recognized  by  their  odors,  and  by  the  white  fumes  that  are 
produced  when  they  come  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  ammo- 
nia held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  on  a  glass  rod.  They 
indicate  salts  of  these  acids.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  always 
more  or  less  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  and 
brownish  vapors  of  bromine  may  be  seen. 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  known  by  its  penetrating  odor  and 
white  fumes,  but  especially  by  its  power  of  etching  glass, 
shows  the  presence  of  a  fluoride. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  known  by  its  penetrating  odor,  like  that 
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of  burning  sulphur  matches,  indicates  a  sulphite  or  thiosul 
phate. 

Hydrogen  sulpliidi',  recognized  by  its  disagreeable  odor, 
and  its  property  of  blackening  a  piece  of  filter  paper  that 
has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of  lead  or  silver,  indi-  _ 
cates  a  sulphide.  f 

Nitric  acid,  wliich  is  indicated  by  its  odor,  and  by  the 
brown  funics  that  are  given  off  when  a  small  crystal  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  is  dropped  into  the  tube,  indicates  a  nitrate. 
In  this  case  the  contents  of  the  tube  should  be  cooled,  and 
ferrous-su]i)hale  solution  cautiou.sly  added,  when  the  charac- 
teristic brown  ring  will  be  formed  where  the  two  solutions 
meet. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odor, 
.similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  indicates  a  cyanide. 

Acetic  acid,  which  is  recognized  by  its  cKlor,  indicates  an 
acetate.  In  this  case  a  little  of  the  substance  should  be 
heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  when 
acetic  ether,  having  an  agreeable  odor  somewhat  like  that  of 
ripe  apples,  is  evolved. 

A  gas  having  an  odor  like  that  of  burnt  sugar,  accom- 
iwnied  by  a  charring  of  the  substance,  indicates  tartaric  acid 
or  one  of  its  compounds. 

3.     A  colorless,  odorless  gas  may  be  evolved.     It  may  be : 

Oxygen,  which  is  recognized  by  its  power  of  igniting  a 
spark  on  the  end  of  a  .splinter  when  held  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  indicates  a  ]x?ro.\ide,  a  chromate,  or  a  permanga- 
nate. 

Carbon  dioxide,  which  is  evolved  with  effervescence,  and 
renders  turbid  a  drop  itf  barium  hydrate  or  of  lime  water, 
held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  on  a  glass  rod,  indicates  a 
carbonate.  In  this  case  a  little  of  the  substance  should  be 
treated  in  a  test  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  all  carbonates 
are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  effervescence. 
A  few  ttf  the  mineral  carbonates,  however,  show  but  slight 
effervescence  if  the  acid  is  dilute. 

Carbon  vionoxide,  which  is  recognized  by  its  burning  with 
a  blue  flame  when  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  indicates 
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jic  compound  or  a  ferrocyanide.      Oxalic  acid  or 

Ue  gi%es  both  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  diox- 

Je,  without  any  charring  of  the  substance.     Both  of  these 

>uld  -be  identified  in  the  case  of  an  oxalate,  by  the 

le.  and  the  reaction  with  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate. 

["artrates  give  off  first  carbon  monoxide,  then  begin  to  char 

id    jjive  otT  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur 

loxidc,  and,  finally,  the  contents  of  the  tube  become  thick 

and  black,  and  jncld  an  odor  like  that  of  burnt  sugar.    Formic 

acid  and  fonnates,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 

,add,are  decomposed  with  the  fonnation  of  water  and  carbon 

iiiQOxide;  the  latter  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  burns 

blue  flame.     If  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 

,  alcohol,  ethyl  fonnate  is  evolved,  and  is  recognized 

its  peculiar  rum-like  odor.      Citric  acid  at  first  yields 

monoxide,  then  carbon  monoxide  mixed  with  carbon 

iiorxide,   which  is  recognized  by  its  reaction  with  barium 

^liydrate,  and  acetone,  indicated  by  its  odor.     During  this 

time  the  solution  remains  clear;  but,  upon  continued  hcat- 

,  ing  it  assumes  a  dark  color,  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off. 

If  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  is  formed  during  the  treat- 

•th  sulphuric  acid,  lead,  mercurous,  barium,  strontium, 

— um  compounds  are  indicated. 


25.  Metals  and  Alloys. — If  the  appearance  of  the  sub- 
^stance  indicates  that  it  is  a  metal  or  an  alloy,  it  should  be 
lexamined  as  to  color,  hardness,  and  malleability,  and  then 
Ismail  portions  of  it  tested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  if 
Lhjtirogen  is  liberated,  and  with  nitric  acidj  to  see  if  nitrogen 
[dioxide  is  evolved.  If  these  gases  arc  given  off,  they  prove 
the  substance  to  be  a  metal  or  an  alloy.     A  small  portion  of 

fthe  metal  should  next  be  heated  on  the  charcoal  before  the 
bU>wi>ipe.      Its  behavior  here  may  lead  directly  to  its  reeog- 
'T  suggest  some  sijecial  test  by  which  it  may  be 

After  these  preliminary  tests,  a  small  portion  of  the  metal 

t  treated  in  a  test  tube  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 

concentrate  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  heat  is  applied,  if 
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necessary.     By  this  means  all  the  metals  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Metals  that  are  not  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  consisting  V 
of  gold  and  platinum. 

2.  Metals  that  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  but  whose 
oxides  are  not  soluble  to  any  considerable  extent  in  an  excess  ■ 
of  the  acid,  or  in  water.  This  group  consists  of  tin  and  anti- 
mony; and,  in  the  presence  of  these  metals,  arsenic,  and 
sometimes  bismuth,  form  compounds  that  are  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  water. 

3.  Metals  that,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  form  nitrates 
that  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  or  in  water.  This 
class  includes  all  the  metals,  except  those  mentioned  above. 

In  any  case,  evaporate  most  of  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
dilute  the  substance  remaining  in  the  tube  with  about  four 
times  its  volume  of  water.  If  a  clear  solution  is  formed,  it 
may  be  subjected  at  once  to  treatment  for  the  group  separa- 
tions. If  a  metal  remains  unattacked  by  the  acid,  it  is  fil- 
tered off,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  metals  that  may  have 
been  dissolved ;  the  metal  on  the  filter  is  then  dissolved  in 
aqua  rcgia,  and  the  solution  tested  for  gold  and  platinum,  as 
directed  in  the  next  section,  after  most  of  the  excess  of  acid 
has  been  driven  off  by  heating  carefully,  and  the  solution 
has  been  diluted  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water.  ■ 
If  a  white  insoluble  mass  is  formed,  it  must  be  filtered  off, 
and  the  filtrate  examined  for  metals  that  may  have  gone  into 
solution.  The  precipitate  will  probably  be  the  oxide  of  tin  ■ 
or  antimony,  or  possibly  one  or  both  of  these,  together  with 
arsenic  or  bismuth.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  the  precipi- 
tate may  contain  undissolved  gold  or  platinum.  After  wash- 
ing it  two  or  three  times  on  the  filter,  it  is  removed  to  a 
porcelain  dish  and  heated  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 
If  not  all  dissolved,  filter,  wash  well  on  the  filter,  and  treat  ■ 
the  filtrate  for  the  separation  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic, 
as  described  in  Art.  97,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  The 
precipitate  may  contain  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  Dis- 
solve it  in  aqua  rcgia,  drive  off  most  of  the  excess  of  acid, 
dilute  with  water,  heat  almost  to  boiling,  and  lead  a  current 
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^■j^^rogen    sulphide   tliroiigh  the  hot  solution  until   the 

^HBnls    are    completely   precipitated  as  sulphides.     Filter, 

remove  the  precipitate  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  heat  some 

time  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrate  nitric  acid 

^ftnd  water.      This  will  dissolve  the  bismuth   sulphide,  and 

^■tave  the  sulphides  of  gold  and  platinum  unattacked.    Filter, 

^^■8  lest  the  filtrate  for  bismuth.     Then  dissolve  the  pre- 

^^^ptate   in  aqua  regia,  and  test  for  gold  and  platinum,  as 

directed  in  Art.  39,  ft  seq.     If  both  gold  and  platinum  are 

present,  they  are  separated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid. 

(P  SOLUTION  OP  SOXiID  SUBSTANCES. 

26.  As  all  solid  substances,  except  simple  ones  that  yield 
■itive  results  in  the  dry  way,  should  be  dissolved,  and  the 
ntions  subjected  to  wet  analysis,  to  confirm  the  results 
obtained  by  the  dry  method,  the  means  of  getting  them  into 
solution  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  The  method  to 
be  pursued  will  depend  on  the  dry  reactions,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  consider  every  possible  case 
separately,  but  a  general  outline  may  be  given  from  which 
the  student  may  select  the  method  suited  to  any  particular 
case.  All  substances  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
^Kolloiws: 

^B    1.     Substances  soluble-  in  ivater. 

^P    X.     Substances  insoluble  in  ivatcr,  but  soluble  in  an  acid. 
3.     Substances  dtcomposcd  by  fusing  with  carbonates. 
As  complex  substances  may  contain  compounds  belonging 
\o  each  of  these  classes,  a  small  portion  should  be  heated  in 
a  test  tube  with  water,  the  filtrate  tested  for  compounds  that 
may  have  gone  into  solution,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
<KlM5.     The  excess  of  acid  should  be  driven  off  after  this 
^^^tption,  the  substance   diluted  with  water,  filtered,    the 
^PRnte  tested  for  substances  that  may  have  been  dissolved, 
Band  the  residue,  if  any  remains,  fused  with  carbonates  of 
sodinm  and  potassium.     By  this  treatment,  all  compoimds 
AM/  be  dissolved. 


^ 
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As  the  treatment  of  metals  and  alloys  has  already  been 
described,  they  will  not  be  considered  here. 

37.  Substances  Soliiblo  In  Water. — Unless  the  dry 
reactions  have  clearly  shown  that  such  treatment  would  be 
useless,  the  first  operation  should  be  to  boil  a  little  of  the 
substance  thoroughly  in  a  test  tube  with  water.  All  sub- 
stances that  have  been  fused,  must  be  ground  to  a  fine  pow- 
der before  treatment  If  an  undissolved  residue  remains,  it 
should  be  filtered  off,  and  the  clear  filtrate  examined  for 
compounds  that  may  have  been  dissolved.  The  principal 
substances  dissolved  by  water  are: 

1.  All  chlorates,  hypochlorites,  acetates,  and  formatea 

2.  All  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides^  except  those  of 
silver,  lead,  and  mercury  in  the  mercurous  condition.* 

3.  All  nitrates  and  nitrites,  except  a  few  basic  nitrates. 

4.  All  sulphates,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  mercurous, 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  sulphates. 

5.  The  alkalies  and  all  their  compounds,  except  metanti- 
monate  of  sodium  and  potassium  silicofluoride. 

6.  The  chromates  of  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  ferric 
iron,  and  mercury  in  the  mercuric  condition. 

7.  Oxalates  of  chromium,  aluminum,  antimony,  ferric 
iron,  and  tin  in  the  stannic  condition. 

8.  Sulphides  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  sulphides  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  sometimes  dissolve  with  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  cyanides,  arsenites,  arsenates, 
acid  carbonates,  and  o.xides  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  par- 
tially dissolved  in  water.  Calcium  sulphate  may  also  be 
partly  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

38.  Sul>stances  Insoluble  In  "Water. — If  the  substance 
is  insoluble  in  water,  a  portion  should  be  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  contents 
of  the  tube  boiled,  if  necessary.  By  this  means  many  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  water  are  changed  to  soluble  chlorides, 

*  Cuprous  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are  insoluble  in  water:  but, 
as  they  are  not  common,  and  are  rapidly  oxidized  to  soluble  cupric 
compounds,  they  may  generally  be  disregarded. 
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and  water  is  formed,  or  the  acid,  if  volatile,  is  driven  off,  or, 
if  oon-volatile,  remains  in  solution. 
^K  If  this  treatment  fails  to  decompose  the  substance,  a  small 
^^kiantity  of  it  should  be  heated  in  a  test  tulx;  with  concen- 
^^pate  nitric  acid.  This  will  oxidize  some  insoluble  com- 
^^Buunils,  forming  soluble  ones;  as,  mercurous  chloride  is 
^%tidiied  to  mercuric,  etc 

If  the  substance  is  not  dissolved  by  either  of  these  acids 

teporatcly,  it  should  be  boiled  with  aqua  rcj^a.     If  this  fails 

to  dissolve  the  substance,  it  must  be  fused  with  a  carbonate 

or  subjected  to  some  special  treatment  in  order  to  get  it  into 

<]ntion.     la  each  case  the  excess  of  acid  should  be  driven 

water  added,  the  substance  filtered,  and  the  clear  filtrate 

ted  to  sec  if  a  part  of  the  substance  has  been  dissolved. 

In  case  the  substance  is  dissolved  by  one  of  these  acids, 

excess  of  acid  is  driven  off,  the  substance  diluted  with 

ur  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  subjected  to 

loamination  for  the  metals  in  the  wet  way. 


29.  Substances  Kuse<l  "With  CarlK)iui,te!s. — Most  s\ib- 
s  are  decomposed  by  acids,  but  a  few — including  anhy- 
6  silicates,  and  sulphates  of  barium,  .strontium,  and, 
poaably,  calcium,  although  the  latter  is  usually  dissolved, 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  acids — remain  undissolved, 
aod  roust  be  put  into  solution  by  some  other  means.  The 
most  general  method  of  doing  this  is  to  fuse  the  substance 
ith  about  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  By  this  means  the 
bstances  are  decomposed,  the  acid  of  the  substance  imites 
nith  sodium  or  potassium,  forming  soluble  alkali  salts,  and 
ibe  metal  is  changed  to  carbonate.     The  fusi<jn  is  made  in  a 


ilatinum  vessel,   usually  the  foil,    and  must  be  continued 
atil  chemical  action  ceases  and  the  fusion  becomes  quiet. 
stances   that  would  alloy  with  platinum  must  not  be 
in  this  manner. 
The  fusion  after  cooling  is  transferred  to  a  test  tube  or  a 
small  beaker,  and  boiled  with  water  imlil  it  is  thoroughly 
-dUntegrated.     The  acid,  which  is  combined  with  an  alkali, 
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will  now  \ye  in  solution,  and  the  carbonate  or  oxide  of  the' 
metal  will  remain  undissolved.  Filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  J 
for  the  acid ;  then  dissolve,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residuel 
that  remains  on  the  filter,  and  test  this  solution  for  the] 
metal. 

Pulverized  silicates  that  are  insoluble  in  the  acids  used! 
may  be  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  this  method 
must  be  resorted  to  when  the  alkalies  are  to  be  determined. 

Insoluble  cyanides,  fcrrocyanides,  and  ferricyanides  are 
best  dissolved  by  fusing  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  about 
five  times  their  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates.  The  acid  unites  with  the  alka- 
lies, forming  soluble  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  or  ferricyanide 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  carbonates  or  oxides  of  the 
metals  are  formed.  After  disintegrating  the  fusion  in  hot 
water,  and  filtering,  the  acid  may  be  determined  in  the 
filtrate.  Then  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and_^ 
the  metals  determined  in  this  solution,  ^ 

30.  We  now  have  before  us  all  the  principal  dry  reac- 
tions, and  the  general  methods  of  dissolving  solid  substances. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  results  obtained  in  the  dry 
way  should  always  be  confinncd  by  the  wet  reactions. 
When  an  acid  is  used  in  dissolving  a  substance,  this  solution 
cannot  be  used  in  testing  for  the  acid,  for  the  reactions  for 
the  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  substance  will,  of  course,  be 
obtained. 


THE  RARE  ELEMENTS. 

31.  The  rare  elements  arrange  themselves  in  the  same 
groups  as  the  common  metals,  but  the  distinction  between 
the  groups  is  not  so  sharp  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
metals;  and,  as  their  treatment  at  that  point  would  have 
greatly  complicated  the  work,  they  were  reserved  for  special 
treatment  in  a  separate  section.  The  most  important  reac- 
tions, by  which  these  elements  may  readily  be  recognized, 
are  given  here. 
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GROUP   I. 


Thallium  Tl 


Tungiten  W 


32.  TUallliiiu. — Thallium  is  a  soft  white  metal,  and  is 
often  found  in  minute  quantities  associated  with  sulphides  of 
tbe  other  metals,  as  in  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  It  forms 
two  series  of  compounds — thallous  and  thallic — but  the  latter 
m  TBty  unstable,  and  are  readily  reduced  to  thallous  com- 
{KMnHls.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric 
bui  is  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
liam  IS  not  completely  embraced  in  this  group,  as  thal- 
iloride  is  slightly,  and  thallic  chloride  easily,  soluble  in 
I,  so  that,  in  dilute  solutions  of  thallous,  or  ordinary 
ilutlons  of  thallic,  compounds,  the  metal  passes  on  to  the 
th  gnjup,  where  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  ammo- 
sulphide. 

1.     Thallic  compounds  are  reduced  to  thallous  compounds 
ration  of  free  sulphur  when  treated  with  hydro- 


%.     Sodium  and  ammonium  hydrates  and  carbonates  precip- 
( brown,  gelatinous  compoimds  from  thallic  solutions,  but 
no  precipitates  with  ordinary  thallous  solutions.     The 
c&rbooates  give  white  precipitates  with  very  strong  thallous 
alutions. 

3.     I\>tassium    iodide    precipitates    light-yellow    thallous 
iide  77/  from  thallous  solutions.     In  thallic  solutions  the 
"same  precipitate  is  formed,  and  iodine  is  set  free. 

A.     Hydrochloric  <Tf/</ precipitates  white  thallous  chloride 
from  thallous  solutions  that  are  not  very  dilute,  but  gives  no 
:tpitate  with  thallic  compounds. 

AmmoniutH  sulphide  precipitates  black  thallous  sul- 
77,5  from   thallium   solutions.     Hydrogen   sulphide 
"prodaces  the   same  precipitate  from  solutions  that  do  not 
stain  inorganic  acids,  but  the  presence  of  inorganic  acids 
^cnts  this  precipitate. 

All  thallium  compounds  are  readily  reduced  when 
Med  on  the  charcoal  before  tlie  blowpipe,  and  deposit  a 
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dark-violet  or  blnck  incrusUiLion  thai  is  volatile  and  imparti 
a  green  color  to  llie  flame, 

7-  Thallium  compounds  are  best  recognized  by  the  deep 
emerald-gTcen  color  that  they  impart  to  the  flame,  or  by 
means  of  the  si>ectroscope.  The  thallium  spectrum  consists 
of  one  green  line.  In  many  cases  the  flame  or  the  line  c 
only  be  seen  for  a  short  time. 


anfl 
1eJ| 


33.     TuuKsten. — Tungsten  is  a  white,  hard,  brittle  ele» 

mcut  that  is  classed  with  llie  metals  principally  on  account 
of  its  weight  and  some  other  physical  properties.  In  nearly 
all  its  chemical  relations  it  acts  as  a  non-metal.  Its  oxygeafl 
compounds  are  all  acid.  Magnesium  tungstate  and  the 
alkali  tungstiitcs  are  soluble.  All  the  others  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  many  of  them  in  adds.  The  insoluble  tung<fl 
states  are  Ijest  decomposed  by  fusing  with  carbonates  of 
sodium  aud  potassium,  when  soluble  tungstates  of  the 
alkalies  are  formed.  fl 

1 .  Hydrocltloric  acid  precipitates  white  //,  WO^,  //,<?  from 
cold  solutions,  aud  yellow  //,  WO^  from  Jiot  solutions.  These 
precipitates  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

2.  Hydrogen  sulphide,  when  led  through  a  solution  of 
tungstate  that  is  rendered  di.stinctly  acid,  reduces  the  tung* 
state  to  a  lower  oxide,  and  gives  the  solution  a  blue  color. 

3.  Ainrnouiuin  iulpliide  gives  no  precipitate  in  neutral 
or  alkaline  solutions  of  tungstates,  but,  if  an  excess  of  the 
sulphide  is  added  and  then  the  solution  is  rendered  acid, 

a  light-brown   precipitate  of   tungsten   trisulphide  WS^  is  „ 
formed.  M 

4.  Stannous  chloridf  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  that 
changes  to  a  fine  blue  color  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
and  heat  is  applied.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  reaction 
for  tungsten.  ^ 

5.  Metallic  sine  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  a  tung-" 
state  solution  produce  a  blue  color,  owing  to  reduction  of 
the  tungsten  to  a  lower  oxide  W fl^. 

G.     All  tungsten  compounds,  when  heated  for  some  tim©| 
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in  the  reducing  flame,  in  the  microcosmic  bead,  impart  a 
bine  color  to  the  bead.  If  iron  is  introduced,  the  bead 
assmnes  a  blood-red  color ;  but  the  blue  color  is  restored  by 
adding  a  little  tin  foil,  and  heating  again. 


GROUP  n. 


DIVISION  A. 

Palladium  Pd  Rhodium  Rh 

Osmium  Os  Ruthenium  Ru 

34.  These  rare  elements  occur  associated  with  platinum 
almost  exclusively.  They  are  all  completely  precipitated  by 
hjxlrogen  sulphide,  and  are  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide 
and  alkaline  hydrates,  hence  they  are  completely  compre- 
hended in  this  group. 

35.  ralladlum, — Palladium  always  occurs  associated 
Tith  platinum,  and  is  nearly  always  present,  in  small  quan- 
tities, in  platinum  ores.  It  is  obtained  from  the  residue 
that  is  left  when  platinum  is  extracted  from  its  ores.  It  is 
lighter  than  platinum,  is  white,  malleable,  and  ductile,  and 
only  fuses  at  very  high  temperatures.  It  is  more  easily 
oxidized,  and  is  less  dense  than  platinum.  It  has  both 
divalent  and  tetravalent  relations,  but  the  compounds  in 
which  it  acts  as  a  divalent  clement  arc  much  more  common 
and  stable.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
only  slightly  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved 
to  PdCl^  by  aqua  regia. 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates,  from  palladium  solu- 
tions, flesh-colored  palladammonium  chloride  Pd{NI[^^Cl.^, 
which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  espccicilly  when 
heated,  forming  a  colorless  solution  from  which  it  is  reprc- 
cipitated  in  yellow  crystals  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  a  brown  basic  salt  that  i.s 
slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
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3.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black  palladioiis  sul- 
phide PdS  from  slightly  acid  solutions  of  palladium.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide,  but  dissolves 
slowly  in  hot  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  readily  in 
aqua  regia. 

4.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  the  same  reaction  as  hydro- 
gen sulphide. 

5.  Mercuric  cyanide  precipitates  yellowish-white  palladi- 
ous  cyanide  Pd(CN),  from  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solutions. 
The  precipitate  is  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
readily  dissolved  by  ammonia.  This  reaction  is  very  char- 
acteristic, and  it  is  important  as  the  means  of  separating 
palladium  from  the  residuary  solution  in  the  platinum 
process.  The  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  the 
palladium  in  the  spongy  form.  This  is  known  SiS  palladium 
sponge. 

6.  Stannous  chloride  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  the  solution  at  first  a  red  color,  which  quickly 
changes  to  brown,  and  finally  becomes  greenish.  Upon  the 
addition  of  considerable  water,  this  changes  to  reddish  brown. 

7.  Potassium  iodide  precipitates  black  palladious  iodide 
/V/,,  which  is  soluble  in  considerable  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant, forming  a  dark-brown  solution.  This  reaction  is  very 
characteristic. 

8.  Potassium  sulphocyanide  docs  not  precipitate  palla- 
dium, even  after  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  gives 
us  the  best  means  of  separating  palladium  from  copper. 

36.  Osniltim, — Osmium  is  a  very  rare  element,  but  it 
occasionally  occurs  in  platinum  ores  alloyed  with  iridium.  It 
is  usually  obtained  as  a  black  or  gray  powder,  with  metallic 
luster,  and  is  the  most  infusible  metal  known.  Metallic 
osmium,  osmious  oxide  OsO,  osmium  trioxide  Os,0„  and 
osmic  oxide  OsO,a.Tea]l  readily  oxidized  to  osmium  tetroxide 
OsO,  when  heated  in  the  air.  This  is  a  very  volatile  com- 
pound, with  an  exceedingly  irritating  and  oflfensive  odor, 
similar  to  that  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  gives  us  the 
best  means  of  recognizing  osmium. 
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If  a  little  osmium  is  held  in  the  outer  non-luminous  flame 
una  platinum  wire,  it  makes  the  flame  exceedingly  lumi- 
nous. By  this  means  the  presence  of  osmium  is  indicated  in 
.i!!(jys  of  osmium  and  iridium.  ■  If  only  minute  quantities  of 
•.6miuni  are  present,  the  flame  is  only  rendered  highly 
lominous  for  a  very  short  time;  but,  by  holding  the  alloy  in 
the  reducing  flame  for  a  time,  and  then  returning  it  to  the 
CTttter  flatne,  this  may  be  repeated. 

Fumingnitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  dissolve  osmium,  forming 
the  letroxide.  The  application  of  heat  hastens  the  solution, 
and  volatilizes  the  tctroxide,  which  is  recognized  by  its  odor. 

Osaiiura  tetroxide,  when  heated  with  water,  first  fuses, 
and  then  slowly  dissolves  to  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an 
unpleasant,  irritating  odor. 

L  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  this  solution  a  dark-brown 
wKff;  and  when  an  acid  is  added,  a  dark-brown  precipitate 
of  csraium  sulphide  OsS^  is  formed.  This  is  insoluble  in 
immonium  sulphide  and  alkali  hydrates. 

I.  Sulphurous  acid  produces  at  first  a  yellow  color,  which, 
tipao  the  addition  of  more  of  the  reagent,  changes  to  reddish 
brown,  then  green,  and  finally  blue. 

3.  Zinc,  added  to  an  acid  solution,  precipitates  metallic 
osmium. 

<.  All  compounds  of  osmium,  when  ignited  in  hydrogen, 
yield  the  metal,  but,  when  ignited  on  the  charcoal  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  yield  volatile  osmium  tetroxide,  which  is 
recognized  by  its  odor. 


37.     Rhodium. — Rhodium  occurs  in  very  small  quanti- 

tiesin  platinum  ores.   In  the  compact  form  it  is  a  silver-white, 

••  metal,  which    fuses  with  great  difficulty,   and  is 

...c  in  all  acids.     When  precipitated  from  stjlution  it  is 

■  gray  powder,  dissolving  somewhat  in  concentrate  nitric 

Jod.     A  solution  of  rhodium  is  best  obtained  by  fusing  the 

metal  or  one  of  its  salts  in  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and  dis- 

lolrlng  the  fusion  in  water  or  hydrochloric  acid.     The  solu- 

llon  in  water  is  yellow,  and  the  hydrochloric-acid  solution 

ired. 
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1.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  yellow  rhodium  liydratc 
Rli{OH)^JI^O,  which  is  changed  to  dark  brown  or  blaclc 
Kh{OH),  by  boiliny. 

2.  Hydrogen  sulphide,  when  led  through  a  hot  rhodium 
solution  for  some  time,  precipitates  brown  rhodium  sulpho- 
hydrate  Rh^{SH)^  which  is  insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides  and 
in  single  acids,  but  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia.  When  this 
precipitate  is  boiled  with  considerable  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  hydrogen  sulphide  Jf.^S  and  rhodium  sulphide 
Rh^S, 

3.  Ztric,  added   to  an  acid   solution,   precipitates  black  J 
metallic  rhodium. 

38.  Kiithonlum. — Ruthenium,  like  the  other  rare 
metals  oE  this  group,  is  chiefly  found  associated  with  plati- 
num. In  the  compact  form  it  is  n  grayish-white  brittle 
metid  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fuse.  When  precipi- 
tated, it  is  a  grayish- black  powder.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  aqua  regia,  and  is  imafFcctcd  when  fused  with  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate.  A  solution  of  ruthenium  is  best  obtained  by 
fusing  for  some  time  with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  nitrate. 
After  cooh'ng,  the  fused  mass  dissolves  in  water  to  an  orange- 
colored  solution  of  potassium  riithenate  K^RuO^.  A  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  precipitate  dark-brown  ruthenium 
trioxiile  Rn^O^,  which  is  dis.solved  in  hot  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  solution  is  used  for  the  following 
reactions: 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide,  when  led  through  this  solution  for 
some  time,  produces  a  light-colorctl  precipitate  of  unknown 
composition.  Upon  continued  treatment,  the  precipitate 
becomes  darker,  and  when  nearly  black,  if  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  a  deep  .sky-blue  filtrate  is  obtained, 

2.  Aiiimoniuin  sulphide  precipitates browni.sh-black  ruthe- 
nium trisuljihidc  Ru.^S^,  wiilch  is  almost  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

3.  Potiissiuui  iodide,  added  to  a  cold  solution,  slowly  pre- 
cipitates black  ruthcnic  iinlide  Riil^.  If  added  to  a  hot 
solution,  the  black  precipitate  is  formed  at  once. 
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i  Zuc,  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  chloride,  at  first 
ioipxrtta  blue  color  to  the  s<jlution,  owing  to  the  reductiun 
lormhcnious  chloride,  and  finally  precipitates  black  metallic 
ntheninm. 


DIVISIOX  B. 

GolJ  Au  Platinum  Ft  Iridium  Ir 

yiolybtlenum  Mo      Selenium  Se  Tellurium  Te 

39.    Gold. — Gold  is  usually  found  in  the  metallic  state. 

In  this  condition  it  is  recognized  by  its  yellow  color,  malle- 

k*Hlity,  and  insolubility.     It  is  insoluble  in  any  single  acid, 

fbat  is  readily  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  forming  AuCl^.     It 

both  as  a  monovalent  and  as  a  trivalent  element,  but  in 

Jmost  of  its  compounds  it  is  trivalent. 

I.    Hydrogen   sulphide  precipitates  brownish-black  gold 

Inlphide  -'/«,-*>,  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  trichloride.     The 

ipitatc  dissolves  slowly  in  colorless  ammonium  sulphide, 

rcidily  in  yellow  ammonium  sulpliide,  and  the 

-  promoted  by  heating.     It  is  not  dissolved  by  any 

jie  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  aqua  regia. 

2.     Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  brownish-black  gold 

Blphide  ^J«,-*>,,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 

Ecially  when  heated.     It  dissolves  more  readily  in  yellow 

liim«»nium  sulphide,  and  is  still  more  easily  dissolved  by 

ilow  sodium  sulphide. 

'  S.     Ferrous  sulphate  reduces  the  gold  chloride,  and  prc- 

pitatcs  metallic  gold,  in   a  very  finely  divided   reddish- 

*'n  powder.     When  held  up  and  looked  at  towards  the 

pht,   the  liquid  in  which  the  gold  is  suspended  appears 

lish  by  the  transmitted  light. 

[•4.     Stannous  ehloride,  which  contains  some  stannic  chlo- 

produces  a  purple   precipitate,   known  as  "  purple  of 

This  precipitate  is  decomposed,  with  the  scpara- 

mctnllic  gold,  by  hydrochloric  acid.     The  mixture  of 

inou*  and  stannic  chlorides  is  obtained  by  adding  a  few 

t«ps  of  cbloritie  water  to  stannous  chloride. 

Sutjihurous  acid  reduces  the  chloride,  and  finely  divided 
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metallic  gold  separates,  and  is  suspended  in  the  solution. 
Upon  boiliny,  this  settles  to  the  botlom  of  the  tube  as  a 
black  powder. 

6.  Oxalic  acid,  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  gold  chlo- 
ride that  does  not  contain  too  much  free  acid,  reduces  the 
gold  to  the  metallic  state,  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  some- 
times with  effervescence.  After  decanting  the  liquid,  the 
gold  may  te  fused  into  a  metallic  globule.  This  is  best  done 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  rc.nction  with  oxalic  acid  affords 
the  best  means  of  separating  gold  from  other  metals,  espe- 
cially platinum. 

40.  Platinum. — Platinum  in  tlie  compact  form  is  a 
rather  hard,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  steel-gray  metal  that 
fuses  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  is  insoluble  in  any 
single  acid,  but  dissolves  in  aqua  regia.  Platinum  sponge  is 
dull  gray,  and  precipitated  platinum  is  a  black  powder, 
known  as  platintim  black.  When  platinum  is  dissolved  in 
aqua  rcgia,  if  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  present, 
platinum  chloride  PtCl^  is  formed.  After  driving  off  the 
excess  of  acid  by  gentle  heat,  and  diluting  with  water,  a 
solution  is  obtained  that  is  suitable  for  the  following  reac- 
tions : 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide,  when  led  into  a  cold  platinum 
solution,  at  first  colors  the  solution  brown,  and  then  slowly 
precipitates  brownish-black  platinum  sulphide  PtS^.  If  the 
solution  is  heated,  the  precipitate  forms  at  once.  Ammo- 
nium and  sodium  sulphides,  especially  when  heated,  dissolve 
this  precipitate,  but  the  solution  is  slow,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
dissolve  it  completely.  Hot  concentrate  nitric  acid  slowly 
dis.solves  the  precipitate  that  is  formed  in  the  cold,  but 
scarcely  acts  on  the  sulphide  precipitated  from  hot  solutions. 
It  dissolves  in  aqua  regia. 

2.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  brownish-black  plati- 
num sulphide  PtS.^,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent,  and  more  easily  dissolved  by  yellow  ammonium 
or  sodium  sulphide.     Heat  aids  the  solution. 

3.  Ferrous  sulphate  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in 
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s<ilntions  of  platiniim  chloride,  except  upon  long-continued 
boU:i>{^,  in  which  case  platinum  finally  separates. 

4-  Stanitous  chloride  docs  not  precipitate  platinum  from 
its  solutions,  but  imparts  a  dark-red  or  reddish-brown  color 
to  lh«  stOutJon. 

A.  Potassium  iodide,  when  added  in  excess  to  an  ordinary 
platinom  solution,  produces  a  dark-red  coloration.  If  the 
solution  is  verj'  dilute,  a  rose-red  color  is  obtained. 

fi.  Oxalic  acid  does  not  precipitate  platinum  from  its 
aolntions.  This  ^vcs  us  the  best  means  of  separating  gold 
snd  platinum.  If,  to  a  solution  of  these  metals  that  contains 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  added  and 
the  solution  boiled,  all  the  gold  will  be  precipitated  and  the 
platinum  will  remain  in  the  siilution.  After  the  gold  is  fil- 
tcrrd  oflF,  the  platinum  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  or 
we  may  aild  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  solution,  render  it  alka- 
line with  sodium  hydrate,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat,  when  the  platinum  will  be  precipitated  as  platinum 


41.  Iridium. — Iridium  is  found  a.ssociated  with  other 
metals  in  platinum  ores,  especially  with  osmium  as  an  alloy 
of  osmium  and  iridium  known  as  osmiridiiiui.  In  the  com- 
pact condition  it  is  a  heavy,  steel-gray,  brittle  metal  that 
fuses  only  at  very  high  temperatures.  In  compact  form,  or 
when  reduced  from  its  compounds  by  hydrogen  at  a  red 
beat,  all  jicids,  even  aqua  regia,  fail  to  dissolve  it — a  fact 
that  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  gold  and  platinum.  When 
precipitated  from  a  solution,  or  when  alloyed  with  a  large 
amount  of  phitinum,  aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  forming  the 
tetrachloride  IrCl^.  Acid  potas.sium  sulphate  oxidizes,  but 
Joe*  not  disst)lve  it,  thus  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  rho- 
dium. When  fused  with  potassium  nitrate,  it  is  oxidized, 
may  Ix;  partially  dissolved  in  water.     If  the  fusion  is 

ited  with  aqua  regia,  the  iridium  is  completely  dissolved, 
forming  a  dark-red  solution  of  iridic  chloride  IrCl^. 

J.  Hydrogen  sulf>liide  at  first  reduces  the  iridic  chloride 
to  iridions  chloride  /r^Cl^,  and  sulphur  is  thrown  out.     The 
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solution  assumes  an  oUvc-jjreen  color.     But,  upon  continued 
treatment,  bnnvn  iricHons  sulphide  //■,-*>,  is  precipitated. 

2.  AmtNoniiim  sulphide  precipitates  brown  iridious  sul- 
phide //"..S",,  which  is  easily  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

3.  Zinc,  added  to  a  solution  of  iridic  chloride  containing 
free  hydrochloric  acid,    reduces    it   and   deposits    metallicj 
iridium  as  a  black  powder. 

4.  Ferrous  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  do 
not  precipitate  iridium. 


43.  MolylKleinitn. — Molybdenum  is  found  in  small 
quantities  as  molybdenum  sulphide  and  as  lead  molylxlate. 
All  its  compounds  when  heated  in  the  air  are  changed  to 
molybdic  oxide  MoO^,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  If 
hydrcKhloric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  i>recipitates  the 
white  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  more  of  the  acid.  This  solu- 
tion gives  the  following  reactions: 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide  at  first  gives  the  solution  a  blue 
color,  and  then  precipitates  dark-brown  molybdenum  sul- 
phide MoS^,  while  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  green. 
The  precipitation  is  not  complete  in  the  cold,  but,  by  heat- 
ing the  solution  and  treating  for  some  time  with  hydrt)gen- 
sulphide  gas,  the  molybdenum  is  all  precipitated.  The  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  in  alkali  sulphides,  and  is  reprccipitated 
from  this  solution  by  hydrtx:hloric  acid. 

2.  Zinc,  when  added  to  the  hydrochloric-acid  solution, 
soon  develojis  a  blue,  green,  or  brnvvn  color,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution. 

3.  Stannous  chloride  imparts  a  blue,  green,  or  brown 
color  to  the  solution,  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  reagent 
added,  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

4.  Ferrous  sulphate,  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  givei 
the  solution  a  blue  color  that  is  permanent. 

5.  Sodium  phosphate,  added  to  a  molybdate  solution  con 
taining  a  little  free  nitric  acid,  produces  at  once,  or  upon 
gently  heating,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphomolj'bdatc, 
which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
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uf  ihc  nrrtgtnt.  Aramonia  also  readily  dissolves  the  preci'pi- 
ute,  and  from  tliis  solution  it  is  reprecipitated  by  nitric 
icid. 

All    molybdenum    compounds,    when    heated   in   the 
tiriii  blow^jipe  flame  on  the  charcoal,  deposit  an  incrus- 
[tttioa  of  raolybdic  oxide,  which  is  yellow  when  hot,  and 
white  or  yellowish  white  when  cold. 


43.     SelenJum.  —  Selenium    is   classed  with    the  non- 

It  occurs  principally  as  lead  selenide  J^'St:      In 

respects  it  resembles  sulphur.     Selenium  and  most  of 

criiupounds  are  s<jluble  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  but 

dciiides  of  lead  and  silver  dissr)lve  with  difficulty.     All 

ium  compounds,  when  fused  with  a  mi.xture  of  siKlium 

carbonate  and  potassitun  nitrate,  form  alkaline  selenates  that 

are   soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  remains  clear  when 

acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.     If  the  solution  is  boiled 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  g^ven  off,  and  selenic 

acid  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid.     This  solution  gives  the 

ling  reactions: 

L     Hydrogen  sulphide,  conducted  into  a  cold   solution, 

^utx-s  a  yellow  precipitate  that  is  probably  a  mixture  of 

di\"ided  selenium  and  free  sulphur.      If  led  into  a  hut 

lation,  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide 

rS,  is  obtained.     This  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

2.     Staniti'US  chloride  precipitates  finely  divided  selenium, 

which  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some  time,  giving 

kr         ■   Mon  a  reddish  color.     It  finally  settles  to  the  bottom 
i  rm  of  a  reddish-gray  powder. 

I    S.     Sulphurous  acid  gives  the  same  reaction  as  stannous 
chloride. 

4l     BartutH  chloride,  added  to  a  selenious  acid  or  a  selenile 

3lutioa  in  which  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 

iHzcd,    precipitates  white    barium    selcnite    BaScO^, 

is  soluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Selenium  is  most  readily  recognized  by  heating  any  of 

ids  on   the  charcoal  in   the  reducing  blowpipe 

I  a  red  incrustation  is  formed,  and  a  putrid  odor 
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similar  to  that  of  decaying  horseradish  is  observed.  The 
incrustation  is  volatilized  by  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  gives 
off  the  characteristic  putrid  odor. 


I 
I 


44.  Tellurium. — Tellurium  has  many  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  metals,  and  on  this  account  is  sometimes 
classed  with  them.  But,  chemically,  it  acts  as  a  non-metal, 
and  is  generally  classed  as  such.  It  resembles  sulphur  and 
selenium,  and  belongs  to  this  group  of  elements.  It  occurs 
in  small  quantities  in  nature,  combined  with  gold,  silver,  or 
lead.  It  is  white  and  bnttle,  fuses  easily,  and  may  l>e  sub- 
limed in  the  closed  tube.  Tellurium  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  forming 
tellurous  acid  //,  TcO^.  If  this  solution  is  poured  into  water, 
the  tellurous  acid  is  precipitated.  Tellurous  acid  H^TeO^ 
and  its  anhydride  TcO^  are  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  this  solution  gives  the  following  reactions: 

1.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  dark-brown  tellurous 
sulphide  TcS^,  which  dissolves  readily  in  ammonium  sul- 
phide. 

2.  Stannous  chloride,  sulphurous  acid,  or  sine,  added  to  a 
rather  strongly  acid  solution,  precipitates  the  tellurium  as  a 
black  powder.     This  action  is  aided  by  warming  the  solution. 

3.  Sodium  hydrate  or  carbonate  precipitates  white  tel-  fl 
lurium  hydrate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

4.  Solid  tellurium  compounds,  when  heated  on  the  char- 
coal before  the  blowpipe,  deposit  a  white  incrustation  of  tel-  fl 
lurous  oxide  TvO^,  which  has  a  yellowish  color  when  hot 

6.     Tellurium  compounds,    when   fused  on  the   charcoal 
with  sodium  carbonate,  form  soluble  sodium  tcUuride,  which,  ■ 
when   placed  on  a   piece  of  silver  and  moistened,  gives  a 
black  stain,  similar  to  that  produced  by  sulphur  compounds. 

6.  When  held  in  the  flame  on  a  loop  of  platimmi  wire, 
tellurium  imparts  a  bluish-green  coli>r  to  the  flame. 

7.  If  a  little  fii:ely  pulverized  tulluride  ore  is  covered 
with  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  little  mercury  added,  and 
then  some  R<xlium  amalgam,  the  water  is  given  a  violet  color 
by  sodium  lelluride  going  into  solution. 
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45.  As  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
^is  not  sharp,  it  is  much  better  to  disregard  it  entirely 
»t  the, two  groups  as  one.  This  is  rendered  more 
practicable  in  thiscase  by  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
Ite  a  gtnentl  separation  of  tlie  rare  elements.  In  a  great 
»rity  of  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  detennine  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  a  very  few  of  them,  which  may  be  done  by 
applying  the  reactions  given  for  the  separate  elements. 
This  di\'tsion  includes: 

Tiianittm  Ti  Vanadium  V  Uranium  U 

Bery Ilium  Be  Indium  In  Gallium  Ga 

Zirconium  Zr  Cerium  Cf  Yttrium  Y 


Didymium  Di 


Thorium  Th 


46.  Titanium. — Titanium  occurs  in  quite  large  quanti- 
ties in  nature,  in  clay  and  some  iron  ores,  and  in  a  number 
■  of  minerals.  It  is  not  used  in  commerce,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  frequently  met  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  most 
frequently  met  in  the  form  of  titanic  oxide  TiO^.  Titanic 
oacide  is  not  dissolved  by  any  acid  except  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  somewhat  in  concentrate  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  solution  in  hydrofluoric  acid  is  evaporated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  neither  decomposed  nor  volatilized.  The 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  titanium  is  to  fuse  the 
oixide  for  some  time  with  acid  potassium  sulphate.  The 
fused  njass  will  dissolve  in  moderately  warm  water,  but,  if 
the  solution  is  boiled,  metatitanic  acid  is  precipitated.  The 
solution  as  obtained  above  may  be  used  for  the  following 
ionji. 
1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white,  flocculent 
titanic  acid  H^TiO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess,  but  is 
dissoI%*ed  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
jj.  Sadtum  hydrate  gives  tlie  siime  reaction  as  ammonia. 
Sodium  thiosulpltatfs  when  boiled  with  rather  a  dilute 
ition  of  titanium,  precipitates  it  completely  as  metatitanic 
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4.  Animoniuin  sulphitk  precipitates  white  titanic  acid 
H^TiO,,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  Ztiic,  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  titanium,  produces  ] 
a  blue  or  violet  coloration,  and,  after  standing  for  some 
time,  a  blue  precipitate  separates.  Upon  standing,  this  I 
precipitate  gradually  clianges  to  white.  If  sodium  hydrate] 
is  added  to  the  blue  solution  before  the  precipitate  begins ' 
to  separate,  blue  titanium  hydrate  is  precipitated,  and  on 
standing  gradually  changes  to  white  titanic  acid. 

6.  Potassium  fcrrocyaniJc  gives  a  reddish-yellow  precip- 
itate. 

7.  Potassium  fcrricyanidc  produces  a  yellow  precipitate. 

8.  Titanic  acid  dissolves  quite  readily  in  tlie  microcosniic 
bead,  when  held  in  the  outer  flame  near  the  point  of  the 
inner  flume,  funning  a  clear  colorless  t)ead,  that  becomes 
opaque  when  held  at  the  point  of  the  outer  flame.  If, 
instead  ot  holding  the  bead  at  the  point  of  the  outer  flame, 
it  is  held  for  some  time  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  is  colored 
yellow  while  hot,  red  while  cooling,  and  violet  when  cold. 

47.  Vanwlliim. — Vanadium  occurs  chiefly  combined 
with  lead,  and  in  some  iron  and  copj^er  ores.  It  is  known  in 
several  stages  of  oxidation.  VO,  F',(^,,  and  FC,  are  known, 
but  vanadic  oxide  f'^,,  the  anhydride  of  vanadic  acid,  is  the 
principal  oxide.  All  the  lower  oxides  are  oxidized  to  vanadic 
oxide,  or  vanadic  acid,  by  nitric  acid  or  aqim  regia,  or  when 
fused  with  potassium  nitrate  or  heated  in  the  air.  Vanadic 
oxide,  or  acid,  dissolves  in  a  large  amount  of  water  to  a  red 
liquid,  or  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  red  or  yellow  liquid.  Moder- 
ately dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  all  of  the  oxides.  In  this 
acid,  vanadious  oxide  ['t?  dissolves  to  a  blue  solution,  vana- 
dium trioxide  F,<?,  to  a  green  stalution,  and  the  dioxide  VO^ 
to  a  blue  solution.  The  reddish  or  yellow  solution  of  vanadic 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  following  reactions; 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  produces  a  brown  precipitate  that 
dissolves  ni  an  excess  ot  the  reagent  to  a  yellowish-brown 
solution. 
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Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonia. 
liydrogcti  sulphide  reduces  the  vanudic  acid  to  vana- 
dium dioxide,  and  thus  colors  the  solution  blue,  while  free 
salpbur  separates. 
4.     Ammonium  siitphidc  precipitates  brown  vanadium  sid- 
K,5,,  which  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  an  excess 
'•the  reagent  to  a  reddish-brown  liquid.     From  this  solution 
sulphuric  acid  reprecipitates  the  brown  vanadium  sulphide. 
fiu     Ziiu,  added  to  the  acid  solution,  which  is  warmed, 
nrduces  the  vanadic  acid,  forming  at  first  a  blue  solution 
that  changes  to  green,  and  finally  to  violet  or  bhie. 

0,     SulphHroHS  <»<•/</ reduces  the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadium 
diosdde,  which  irajiarts  a  blue  color  to  the  solution. 

7.  Potassium  ferrocyatiidc  produces  a  green,   flocculent 
precipitate  that  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

8.  Vanadium  comjxounds  dissolve  in  the  borax  bead  in 
both  the  oxidizing  and  the  reducing  flame,  forming  clear 

Is.  WTien  a  small  quantity  is  heated  in  the  oxidizing 
le,  a  colorless  bead  is  produced,  but  if  much  vanadium  is 
present  the  bead  will  have  a  yellow  color.  If  a  bi-ad  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  vanadium  is  heated  in  the  redu- 
cing flame,  a  green  bead  is  obtained,  while,  if  more  vana- 
dium is  present,  tlie  be;id  will  be  brown  when  hot,  and  turn 
green  upon  cooling. 


4M.  Urunium. — Uranium  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
ire,  principally  in  pitchblende.  There  are  two  oxides, 
jous  oxide  UO^  and  uranic  oxide  UO^,  and  two  series  of 
saltSt  The  uranous  salts  are  green,  and  the  uranic  com- 
pounds are  j'ellow.  The  latter  arc  by  far  the  more  common. 
Kt  of  the  uranic  salts  arc  soruble  in  water,  and  those  that 
:  ins<jlublc  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
racid. 

1.  Ammotnum  hydrate,  added  to  uranic  solutions, 
jroduces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  uranate 
[.Vf/^^[^,0,,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Sadirtm  hydrate  precipitates  yellow  sodium  uranate 
t^C^^O,,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent 
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3.  In  uranous  solutions,  ammonium  and  sodium  hydrates 
gfive  reddish-brown  precipitates. 

4.  Amitwniuin  snlphidt:  precipitates,  from  neutral  solu- 
tions or  acid  solutions  after  neutralizing,  brown  uranic  oxy- 
sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  in  pure  colorless  ammonium 
sulphide,  but  dissolves  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  to  a 
brown  solution.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  ammonium 
carbonate,  or  by  acids.  Even  acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  If 
the  precipitate  is  boiled  in  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  pre- 
cipitated, the  oxysulphide  is  decomposed  into  uranous  sul- 
phide US^  and  free  sulphur. 

5.  Auimonium  carbonate  precipitates  yellow  ammonium- 
uranium  carbonate  (^Nff^^L/OJ^CO^^,  which  readily  dissolves 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  From  this  solution  the  uranium 
is  completely  precipitated  by  sodium  hydrate,  especially 
when  boiled. 

6.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  produces  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate that  l(X)ks  much  like  copper  ferrocyanide,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  being  soluble  in  amraouia,  forming  a 
yellow  solution. 

7.  Zinc,  added  to  an  acid  solution,  imparts  a  green  color 
to  the  liquid,  especially  when  it  is  heated.  This  color  is  due 
to  the  reduction  of  the  uranic  to  a  green  uranous  compound. 

8.  Uranium  comixmnds,  heated  in  the  bora.x  bead  in  the 
reducing  flame,  impart  a  green  color  to  the  bead  that  is  .seen 
best  after  the  bead  cools.  Heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame, 
the  bead  is  colored  yellow  when  hot,  and  assumes  a  fine  yel- 
lowish-green color  when  cold. 

49.  BeryUliiin. — Beryllium  occurs  in  nature  almost 
entirely  as  a  silicate.  It  is  associated  with  aluminum  in 
beryl  and  emerald.  In  many  respects  the  compounds  of 
berj'llinm  resemble  those  of  aluminum,  but  it  is  divalent, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  form  alums.  The  soluble  heryllium 
compounds  have  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  give  an 
acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  Most  of  the  silicates  are 
decomposed  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid, 
and  all  are  readily  decomposed  when  fused  with  four  or  five 
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tmes  their  weight  of  mixed  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. Frora  solutions  of  beryllium  salts  the  following  reac- 
tions arc  obtained: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrale  precipitates  white,  fiocculent  berj-l- 
lium  hydrate  Bi\OH)^,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  looks  very  much  like 
iluffiinura  hydrate. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  white  beryllium  hydrate 
B([QH\,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 

jaoluticn  remains  clear  upon  boiling,  but  if  consider- 
tr  is  added,  and  the  boiling  continued,  beryllium 
iydrate  separates.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  aluminum. 
Ammonintn  carhonatf  precipitates  white  beryllium  car- 
Me  BtCO^,  which  dissolves  in  a  considerable  excess  of 
(he  reagent.  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  distingiiish- 
ing  between  ben,iliura  and  aluminum.  If  this  solution  is 
[diJiilcd  with  water,  and  boiled  for  some  time,  the  beryllium 
'  precipitated  as  a  basic  carbonate. 

■i     Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  white  beryllium  carbon- 
lite  lieCO,,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
ft.     Ammonium    sulphide    precipitates    white    beryllium 
"h>-drate  Be(OH),.     • 

6.     Oxal'u  acid  and  oxalates  do  not  precipitate  beryllium 

Its  solutions,  which  fact  distinguishes  it  from  a  number 

ibc  other  rare  metals. 

1.     lieryllium  is  separated  from  aluminum  by  fusing  the 

lixture  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrogen-potassium  fluoride, 

r  treating  the  fusion  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  water. 

(berylliura  dissolves  in  thi.s,  while  the  aluminum  remains 

insoluble  potassium-aluminum  fluoride. 

8.      Ber)-lliura   compounds,  when    heated  on  the  charcoal 

Eforc  the  blowpipe,  yield  a  mass  that  is  somewhat  luminous. 

rhen  this  is  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate,  and  reignited, 

a.ss.umcs  a  gray  color.     In  this  it  differs  from  aluminum, 

compounds,  when  similarly  treated,  are  colored  blue. 


W).     Indium. —  Indium  is  found  in  small  quantities,  asso- 
tcd  with  tungsten,  and  in  the  blende  obtained  in  certain 
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localities.  It  is  soft,  dtictile,  fuses  easily,  and  resembles 
platinum  in  color.  In  the  air,  or  in  contact  with  water,  it 
oxidizes,  but  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  zinc.  The  metal  dis- 
solves slowly  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
but  much  more  readily  if  heat  is  applied.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  trivalent  in  all  its 
compounds,  and  its  sfdts  are  nearly  all  colorless.  They  dis- 
solve in  water  or  acids,  forming  colorless  solutions. 

1.  Aminonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  indium  hydrate 
Ih{OH),,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Siuiiuiti  hydrate  precipitates  white  indium  hydrate 
In{OH)^,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  From 
this  solution  the  indium  liydrate  slowly  separates  when  it  is 
boiled,  or  when  ammonium  chloride  is  added. 

3.  Afuwoiiium  carbonate  precipitates  white  indium  car- 
bonate Iii,{CL}^^,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  ot  the  reagent, 
and  is  reprecipitated  from  this  solution  by  boiling. 

4.  Sodniiii  carbonate  gives  the  same  precipitate  as  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  sodium 
carbonate. 

6.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates,  from  neutral  solutions 
or  those  containing  only  acetic  acid,  yellow  indium  sulphide 
Ih^S^.  The  presence  of  free  inorganic  acids  prevents  the 
precipitation. 

().  Avtmoftiiivt  sulphide  produces  a  white  precipitate  of 
unknown  composition.  If  the  yellow  indium  sulphide  is 
boiled  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  it  becomes  white, 
and  partly  dissolves.  Upon  cooling,  a  white  precipitate 
separates  from  this  solution. 

7.  Zinc,  added  to  an  acid  solution,  precipitates  the  metal 
in  white  shining  scales. 

8.  Indium,  when  heated  on  the  charcoal,  fuses  to  a  bright 
metallic  globule,  and  deposits  an  incrustation  that  is  dark 
yellow  when  liot,  and  light  yellow  when  cold,  and  is  only 
volatilized  with  difficulty. 

9.  Indium  compounds,  held  in  the  colorless  flame  on  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire,  impart  a  violet-blue  color  to  the 
flame.     Viewed  through  the  sjxictroscope,  this  flame  gives 
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two  characteristic  blue  lines.  These  are_  the  brighest  when 
the  chloride  is  used,  but  in  this  case  they  only  last  a  short 
time.  The  lines  given  by  the  sulphide  are  less  bright,  but 
are  much  more  persistent 

51.  Galllnm. — Gallium  occurs  in  very  small  quantities 
in  some  zinc  ores.  It  is  a  white,  hard,  slightly  malleable 
metal  that  dissolves  slowly  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  readily  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Its  salts  are  colorless,  and  the  nitrate, 
chloride,  and  sulphate  readrly  dissolve  in  water  to  colorless 
solutions. 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  gallium  hydrate 
Ga(OH),,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hjdrate. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  produces  a  white  precipitate  that 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

4.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  give  a  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions containing  free  mineral  acids,  but  precipitates  white 
jrallium  sulphide  Ga^S^  from  acetic-acid  solutions. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  white  gallium  sxil- 
phidc,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

C.  Potassium  fcrrocyanide  produces  a  light,  bluish  colored 
precipitate  that  dissolves  more  easily  in  water  than  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

7.  When  gallium  compounds  are  held  in  the  Bunsen  flame, 
they  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one  rather  indistinct  violet 
line;  but  when  a  spark  passes  from  the  positive  terminal  of 
an  induction  coil  to  the  surface  of  a  gallium  solution,  imder 
which  the  negative  terminal  is  dipped,  the  spectrum  pro- 
duced consists  of  two  distinct  violet  lines.  This  is  the  most 
distinctive  reaction  for  gallium,  and  the  one  that  led  to  its 
di.scovery 

52.  zirconium. — Zirconium  occurs  as  a  silicate  in  a  few 
rare  minerals.  It  is  tetravalent,  and  forms  a  white  infusible 
oxide  ZrO^,  which  is  luminous  when  heated.  The  native 
minerals  are  decomposed  by  fusing,  in  powdered  form,  for 
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some  time,  with  four  or  five  times  their  weight  of  sodium 
carbonate,  forming  sfxlium  zirconate.  The  zirconium  is  dis- 
solved by  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaving  insoluble  silicic  acid,  which  may  be  filtered  oflF. 
With  this  solution  the  following  reactions  may  be  obtained: 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  white  zirconium 
hydrate  Zr{OH)^,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hydrate. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  a  white  basic  car- 
bonate that  is  soluble  in  considerable  excess  of  the  precip- 
itant. Upon  boiling  this  solution,  white,  gelatinous  zirco- 
nium hydrate  separates, 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gradually  precipitates  a  white  basic 
carbonate  that  is  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

5.  Ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  white,  flocculent 
zirconium  hydrate,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  reagent,  nor  by  alkali  hydrates. 

C.  Oxalic  acid  or  ammonium  oxalate  precipitates  white, 
crystalline  zirconium  oxalate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  From  this  solution,  ammonium  hydrate 
reprecipitates  the  zirconiimi  oxalate. 

7.  Sodium  thiosulphate,  when  boiled  with  a  zirconium 
solution,  precipitates  white  zirconium  thiosulphate,  even 
from  dilute  solutions, 

8.  Hydrogen  peroxide  precipitates  zirconium  fa  the  form 
of  a  white,  bulky  hydrate,  probably  Zr{OH)^. 

9.  Hydrojluoric  acid  docs  not  precipitate  zirconium  from 
its  solutions,  which  fact  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  yttrium 
and  thorium. 

63.  CeHuni. — Cerium  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
nature,  principally  as  cerous  silicate  in  ceritc,  and  as  cerous 
phosphate  in  monazite.  It  exhibits  two  degrees  of  valence, 
forming,  with  oxygen,  cerous  oxide  Ce^O,  and  eerie  oxide 
CtO^.  The  cerous  salts  are  stable,  but  eerie  salts  are  readily 
decomposed,  forming  cerous  compounds.     The  cerous  salts 
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andihcir  solutions  are  white  or  colorless,  while  eerie  com- 
pounds and  scJutions  are  yellow  or  red. 

Mo6t  compounds  of  cerium  may  be  dissolved  by  treating 
tht  wdcred  compound  for  some  time  with  concen- 

tr;:'.. ..,  -  .-iiloric  acid.  All  of  its  compounds  may  be  decom- 
poKd  by  fusing  the  pulverized  cortipound  with  about  five 
times  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate.  Upon  treating  the 
fusion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cerium  dissolves  to  a  color- 
less solution  of  cerium  chloride  CVC7,. 

1.  Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  a  white  basic  com- 
pound that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

%■   Sodium  hydrate  gives  a  white  precipitate,  probably 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  white  cerous  carbon- 
ate Ct^CO^^,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
reagent. 
1  Oxalic  acid,  added  to  a  solution  that  docs  not  contain 
too  much  free  acid,  precipitates  white  cerous  oxalate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  dissolves  in  a 
Itip;  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

i.    Sodium  thiosnlphatc  does  not  precipitate  cerous  solu- 
tions;, even  when  heated  with  the  concentrate  solution,  but 
does  form  a  precipitate  with  ceric-nitrate  solutions. 
6.     Ceric  solutions  have  a  yellow  color,  but  are  reduced  to 
compounds  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  color  is  thus 
royed. 
Cerium  oxides  are  dissolved  in  the  borax  bead.    In  the 
<'  ^'   flame  the  bead    is   colored   yellowish    red   while 

.....;  gets  lighter  colored  upon  cooling,  and  sometimes 
es  colorless.     In  the  reducing  flame  the  bead  is  color- 


54.     Yttrium. — Yttrium  occurs  as  a  silicate  in  gadoli- 
bitc  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.     A  solution  of  yttrium 
ay  be  obtained  by  fusing  the   silicate  with   sodium  and 
Uisium  carbonates,  and  dissolving  the  fusion  in  hydro- 
acid.    Yttrium  forms  the  oxide  Yfi^  known  as  yttrta. 
lightly  soluble  in  cold  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric 
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acid,  and  dissolves  completely  in  these  acids  when  heated  for 
some  time.  Its  salts  and  solutions  are  colorless.  Yttrium 
solutions  give  the  following  reactions; 

1.  Awinoiiiuin  hydrate  precipitates  white  yttrium  hydrate 
!'((?//)„  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 

dissolves  in  mineral  acids.  The  precipitate  also  dissolves 
slowly  in  ammonium  carbonate,  and  from  this  solution  it  is 
reprccipitated  by  boiling. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hydrate. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  produces  a  white  precipitate 
that  is  somewhat  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  From 
this  solution  it  is  reprccipitated  by  boiling. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  a  white  precipitate  that  is 
slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  dissolves 
more  readily  in  ammonium  carbonate,  and  is  reprccipitated 
from  this  solution  by  boiling. 

5.  A  mmoniuut  sulphide  precipitates  white  yttrium  hydrate 
V{0//),,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
dissolves  in  ammonium  carbonate  or  in  strong  mineral  acids. 

6.  Oxalic  acid  precipitates  white  yttrium  oxalate 
y,{C,0^^,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
partly  dis.'iolved  by  heating  with  ammonium  oxalate.  If  this 
stilution  is  diluted  and  cooled,  the  oxalate  again  separates 
almost  completely.  Tlie  precipitate  also  dissolves  with  some 
difiiculty  in  hydrochloric  acid.  _ 

7.  Hydrofluoric  acid  prcxluces  a  white  gelatinous  precip-  I 
itate  that  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  in  water. 
Before  it  has  been  lieate.l  it  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  but 
after  healing  it  can  only  be  decomposed  by  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid. 

8.  Wlieti  heated  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe, 
yttrium  oxide  is  luminous,  and  emits  a  wliite  light  without 
fusing. 
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55.  I)l<lyniliim. — Didymium  is  found  associated  with 
cerium  in  eeriie.  It  m.ny  be  separated  from  cerium  by  pre- 
cipitating both  the  metals  as  oxalates  from  a  solution  obtained 
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«s described  tinder  cerium,  and  heating  the  precipitate,  after 
itisdr)',  until  the  oxalates  are  broken  up,  forming  oxides; 
then,  by  treating  the  mixed  oxides  with  nitric  acid,  the 
didymiura  is  dissolved  to  a  rose-colored  solution,  while  the 
cerium  remains  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

I   Ammonitittt  hydrate-  precipitates  a  white  basic  salt  that 
is  insoluble   in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  dissolved  by 
bydrochloric  acid. 
i,    Stxiium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
bjdrate. 
8.    Ammonium  carbonate  produces  a  white   precipitate 
lis  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  soluble  in 
tichloric  acid. 
4     Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammo- 
nhra  carbonate. 

5.     Oxalic    acid  precipitates    white    didymiura    oxalate 
^,{C^0,)^  which   is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric 

and  dissolves  quite  readily  when  the  acid  is  heated. 
^(L  IHdymium  oxide,  when  ignited  on  the  charcoal  before 
^flie  blowpipe,  appears  pure  white;  but,  if  a  few  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid  are  added,  aud  it  is  again  ignited  at 
[a  rather  low  temperature,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  owing 
[to  the  formation  of  the  peroxide  /?/(?,.  If  this  is  again 
■intensely  ignited,  it  changes  to  the  white  oxide  Di^O^. 

7.     In  the  oxidizing  flame,  didymium  oxide  dissolves  in  the 
nicrocosinic  bead,  giving  it  an  amethyst  color.    The  color  dis- 
f  appears  when  the  bead  isheld  in  the  reducing  flame.    It  scarcely 
[irolors  the  borax  bead,  unless  large  quantities  are  added. 


5G.  Thorium. — Thorium  is  a  rare  metal,  and  is  found 
l-fn  nature,  principally  as  a  silicate,  in  thorite,  monazite,  etc. 
|The  oxide  ThO^,  commonly  called  thoria,  is  important,  as  it  is 
■  f  constituent  used  in  themantleof  the  Welsbach  light. 
I  ve  minerals  and  the  artificial  compounds  are  decom- 
by  treating  with  rather  concentrate  sulphuric  acid. 
1.  Ammonttim  //jv/r<T/^  precipitates  white  thorium  hydrate 
[7"A{C?//),,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  all  inorganic  acids  while  it  is 
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moist,  but  after  heating  it  is  only  decomposed  by  rather 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Sodium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  ammonium 
hydrate. 

3.  Ammonium  carbonate  precipitates  a  white  basic 
thorium  carbonate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent,  in  a  stronj^  solution,  but  with  difficulty  if  the 
solution  is  dilute.  Upon  heating  this  solution,  the  basic 
carbonate  is  reprecipitated. 

4.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  a  white  basic  carbonate, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  tlie  reagent,  especially  if  the 
solution  is  strong. 

5.  Oxalic  acid  prc-cipitates  white  thorium  oxalate 
Th{C^O^,,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
dissolves  in  a  boiling  concentrate  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  is  not  rejirccipitated  when  tin-'  solution  is  diluted 
and  cooled.  The  precipitate  also  dissolves  slightly  in  dilute 
inorganic  acids,  and  readily  in  ammonium  acetate  containing 
free  acetic  acid. 

6.  Hydrofluoric  acid  precipitates  white  thorium  fluoride 
ThF^,  which  is  gelatinous  at  first,  but  upon  standing  changes 
to  a  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  and 
in  water. 

7.  /I  ww(?«///;«j///^///V/(' precipitates  white  thorium  hydrate 
77/(C>//)„  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
is  dissolved  by  mineral  acids,  if  treated  while  still  moist. 

8.  Sodium  titiosulphate,  when  boiled  with  a  rather  strong 
solution  of  thoriiur.,  precipitates  while  thorium  thiosulphatc, 
mixed  with  free  sulphur,  but  the  precipitation  is  not  com- 
plete, and  the  precipitate  may  be  colored  by  the  sulphur. 

!).  Potassium  sulphate,  in  concentrate  solution,  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  thorium,  precipitates  the  thorium 
completely  as  white  potas.sium-thorium  sulphate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot  water. 

10.  Thoria  is  white  or  gray.  When  heated  on  the  char- 
coal Ixfore  the  blowpipe,  it  is  incandescent,  and  emits  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  white  light 
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Lithium  Li 


cnoirp  VII. 

CcEsium  Cs 


Rubidium  Rb 


57,  IJthluin. — Lithium  occurs  quite  widely  distributed 
in  nature,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  found  in  mauy 
mineral  waters,  in  the  ashes  of  some  plants,  and  in  sev- 
eral minerals.  In  some  ways  it  acts  like  a  fifth,  and  in  some 
wsjrs  like  a  sixth,  group  metal,  but  a  majority  of  its  chemical 
rrlations  place  it  in  this  group.  The  hydrate  and  the  car- 
[bonate  tti  lithium  dissolve  with  some  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
[Imt  more  readily  in  warm  water.  Hydrates  and  carbonates, 
sver,  do  not  precipitate  lithium  from  ordinary  solutions. 
\cid  sodium  tartrate  and  platinum  chloride  do  not  precipi- 
lilhium  from  its  solutions. 

1.  Sodium  phosphatt',  when  boiled  with  a  rather  strong 
Slhtnm  dilution  that  has  been  rendered  alkaline  with  s(Klium 
hydrate,   precipitates  white   crystalline   lithium   phosphate 

>,P0,,  which   settles  quickly.     The   precipitate  dissolves 
tadily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  this  solution  is  ren- 
Icrud  .ilkaline  by  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is   formed  when 
but  when  heated  the  lithium  phosphate  again  separates. 
this,  lithium  differs  from  the  alkaline  earths,  and  also 
iffers  from  them  in  that,  when  the  phosjjhatc  is  heated  on 
be  charcoal  before  the  blowpijie,  it  fuses  and  is  absorbed 
ato  the  pores  of  the  charcoal. 

2.  ylmmonium  fluoride,  when  added  to  a  rather  strong 
ithiam  solution,  together  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  gradu- 

precipitates  white  lithium  fluoride  LiF.     As  fluorides  of 

other  alkalies  are  easily  soluble  in  a  mi.Kture  of  equal 

of  ammonium  hydrate  and  water,  while  it  requires 

jvirts  of  this  mixture  to  dissolve  lithium  fluoride,  this 

Ethod   may  be  employed  in  separating  lithium  from  the 

thcr  alk.ilies. 

All  volatile  lithium  compounds  (especially  the  cliloride) 
n  bright-red  color  to  the  flame,  and  this  is  probably 
the  most  used  of  any  metho<l  in  determining  lithium.    In  the 
rsence  of  large  quantities  of  sodium,  the  color  imparted  to 
n.-iTnc  by  a  small  amount  of  lithium  is  masked  by  the 
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yellow  sodium  flame,  and  a  blue  glass  must  be  used  to  absorb 
the  yellow  rays,  as  in  the  case  of  potassium. 

4.  The  best  method  of  detecting  small  quanties  of  lithium 
is  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  lithium  spectrum  con- 
sists of  a  bright-red  line  and  a  faint-yellow  line. 

58.  Cieslum  anti  nubklluiii. — Caesium  and  rubidium 
are  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature,  but  in  very  minute 
quantities.  They  are  very  closely  allied,  and  resemble  potas- 
sium, both  in  compounds  and  in  the  color  that  they  impart 
to  the  flame. 

1.  Platinum  cliloridc  precipitates  these  metals  in  the  form 
of  double  chlorides  of  tlie  metals  and  platinum,  similar  to 
potassium-platinum  chlorides.  These  precipitates  are  not 
nearly  so  soluble  in  water  as  the  corresponding  double  salt 
of  potassium. 

2.  C«sium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  while 
rubidium  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  that  medium,  but  they 
cannot  be  completely  separated  by  this  means. 

3.  Probably  the  best  method  of  separating  these  metals 
is  by  means  of  stannic  chloride.  To  do  this,  add  stannic 
chloride  to  the  hot  concentrate  solution  containing  consider- 
able strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Tlie  caesium  is  precipitated 
as  CEesium-stannic  chloride,  while  the  nil)idium  remains  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

4.  Volatile  compounds  of  cjesium  and  rubidium  impart  a 
vittlet  color,  similar  to  that  of  potassium,  to  the  non-lumi- 
nous flame;  but,  when  this  is  viewed  through  the  spectro- 
scope, the  spectra  of  the  two  metals  are  very  distinct. 
Cassium  gives  two  brilliant  sky-blue  lines  and  a  less  distinct 
red  line.  Rubidium  gives  two  indigo-blue  lines  and  two 
bright-red  lines.  As  the  flames  (and  consequently  the  lines) 
produced  by  the  chlorides  of  these  metals  are  more  distinct 
than  those  pnxluced  by  the  other  compounds,  the  chlorides 
should  always  be  used. 

59.  There  are  a  number  of  rare  elements  that  are  not 
treated   here.     As   many  of    the   rare   elements   have   only 
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lately  been  discovered,  and  their  reactions  have  not  been 
thoroughly  studied,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  in  a  Paper 
of  this  kind  at  the  present.  It  h.is  lately  been  discovered 
that  some  of  the  substances  here  treated  as  elements  are 
really  composed  of  two  or  more  closely  related  elements; 
but,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  separated  and  studied,  it  is 
only  possible  at  the  present  time  to  treat  them  as  elements. 
It  h  altogether  probable  that  the  chemistry  of  the  rare 
elements  will  be  changed  very  materially  within  the  next 
few  years. 


TttE  SPECTROSCOPE. 


ITS   USE   IN  ANALT8I8. 

60.  In  studying  the  reactions  of  the  metals,  the  color  that 
is  imparted  to  the  flame  by  the  vajxjrs  of  many  of  them  is 
made  use  of  in  recognizing  them;  and  in  several  cases  in 
this  I*aj>er  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  is  spoken  of.  In  every 
where  a  color  is  imparted  to  a  flame,  the  reaction 
ames  much  more  distinctive  if  the  spectroscope  is  used. 
The  spectroscope  is  made  in  several  forms,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  in  all.  We  have  seen,  in  Art.  145,  e/  scq., 
PhysiiS,  that,  when  light  passes  through  a  glass  prism,  it  is 
sepJiraled  into  its  primar}'  colors,  and  each  color  is  refracted, 
forming  a  certain  angle  with  the  incident  ray.  Upon  this 
principle,  which  is  explained  in  A rt.  1 50,  et  scq. ,  Physics,  the 
spectroscope  is  constructed.  A  common  form  of  si^ectro- 
Kope  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  tube  a,  at  the  end 
which  there  is  a  narrow  slit  through  which  the  light 
fs  to  a  lens  in  the  tube,  which  throws  it  on  the  flint- 
glass  prism  b  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  band,  owing  to  the 
>w  slit  through  which  it  has  passed.  This  prism  refracts 
light  at  a  certain  angle,  depending  on  its  color,  and  this 
3«  of  refracted  light  is  viewed  through  the  tube  f,  which 
;--:s  a  lens  and  acts  as  a  telescope.  The  spectroscope  is 
.  .  supplied  with  a  tube  </,  containing  a  scale  that  may 
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be  tlirnwu  into  the  spectrum  by  the  h'ght  c  at  the  end  of  the 
tube.  By  this  means,  the  spectrum,  when  viewed  through 
the  tube  c,  appears  in  connection  with  the  scale,  so  that  the 
exact  positi<jn  of  the  lines  may  be  noted.  The  lines  pro- 
duced by  any  metal  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  place 


Fio.  1. 

when  tlic  same  instrument  is  used.  The  instrument  is  gen- 
erally mounted  on  a  brass  support,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  whole  of  the  spectrum  cannot  be  seen  at  once;  hence,  the 
tube  c  is  made  so  that  it  may  be  turned,  bringing  the  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  successively  into  view.  In  some 
instruments  the  tube  r  is  made  stationary,  and  the  prism  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  bo  rotxited,  thus  accomplishing  the  same 
object.  The  prism  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  metal  covering, 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  tube  a,  c,  and  d  pass. 

If  the  Bunsen  burner  /  is  burning  with  a  non-luminous 
flame,  the  spectrum  appears  blank  and  is  devoid  of  lines, 
but  if  a  little  sodium  compound  is  brought  into  the  flame  it 
at  once  assumes  a  yellow  color,  and  a  bright-yellow  line  is 
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iim.     This  is  such  an  extremely  delicate 

o^..  .uoff  P"'^'^  "^  ^  milligram  of  scxlium  may  be 

4  with  accuracy  by  this  means.     It  is  such  a  delicate 

-ult  to  obtain  a  flame  that  will  not  give 

,       .  '         ci  to  the  sodium  floating  in  the  air  in 

n  of  dust.     The  colors  imparted  to  the  flame  by  most 

•.lis  are  not  single  colors,  but  combinations  of  dif- 

.    rs.     Thus,  the  violet  flame  of  potassium  contains 

1  violet  rays,  and  produces  a  dark-red  line  near  one 

in  and  a  violet  line  near  the  other.     The 

_        _  .  lie  stronger  of  the  two,  and  if  only  a  very 

lUiVs  potassium  is  present,  the  violet  line  is  very  faint  or  may 

I  all.      In  the  same   way  the  lithium  flame, 

,  ,        L  bright  red,  contains  some  jcllow  rays,  and  its 

«poctnun  consists  of  a  bright- red  line  and  a  faint-yellow  line, 
lins  a  lens  and  acts  as  a  telescope,  it  should 

.  _    -  L)cfore  using,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  spec- 

ttnm  appear  perfectly  clear  and  distinct     No  two  metals 
bnpart  •  the  same  color  to  the  flame ;  hence,  the  spec- 

ffiiiTii.i  .5  absolutely  distinct,  as  regards  the  position  of 

•-•a.     For  this  reason,  when  several  metals  are  brought 

'line  at  once,  cither  in  the  solid  form  or  in  solution, 

__,    ,  .     ~» in  no  wise  interfere  with  one  another,  provided 

Vtut  slit  in  tliG  tube  a  is  made  narrow  enough  for  the  colors 

lo  lere  lines  rather  than  as  bands;  in  this  way, 

«it%      „  .;  may  be  detected  at  once  with  absolute  cer- 

tiunty.     Pot  instance,  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium  often 

small   quantities  in  mineral  waters,  and  the 

.^__:       .    ,-    s  used  in  detecting  them.     For  this  purpose  a 

Bltle  pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  water  is 

cv  1  nearly  to  drj'ncss.     A  drop  of  this  concentrated 

lfcj.._  iield  in  the  flume  on  the  loop  of  a  clean  platinum 

wire*  and  the  flame  examined  by  the  spectroscope.     If  the 

vr.'  '  ■<  these  three  metals  alone,  the   spectra  will 

ap^ -      '.vn  in  Plate  I.     If  only  these  three  metals  are 

present  in  the  solution,  their  spectra  will  appear  as  shown  in 

♦t^i|j,  1,  and  no  other  lines  will  be  seen;  but  usually  the 

rr  s  other  metals,  and  these  maybe  determined 
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at  the  same  time,  by  comparing  the  lines  observed  with 
those  produced  by  other  metals,  as  shown  in  Plate  11.  ^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  colors  imparted  to  the  flame  ^ 
are  due  to  highly  heated  vapors;  hence,  volatile  compounds 
must  be  used  in  working  with  the  spectroscope.    The  chlorides 
of  the  metals  are  generally  the  most  volatile,  and  nitrates  rank 
next.     Carbonates  are  usually  difficult  to  volatilize,  but  arefl 
easily  changed  to  chlorides  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  " 
Silicates  must  be  decomposed  by  means  of  a  flux,  usually 
sodium  carbonate,  and  some  substances  should  be  held  in  the 
reducing  flame  and  then  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid,  thus 
forming  chlorides.     In  the  case  of  very  volatile  compounds, 
such  as  lithium  and  thallium  chlorides,  the  spectrum,  although 
lasting  only  a  short  time,  is  very  brilliant. 

61.  In  Plate  II  the  spectra  of  the  metals  that  are  often 
determined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  are  given.  As  the 
flame  is  colored  by  highly  heated  luminous  vapors,  metals 
that  do  not  ordinarily  color  the  flame,  if  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature high  enough  to  volatilize  them,  impart  colors  to  the 
flame  and  consequently  produce  spectra  by  which  they  may 
be  recognized.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  wet  reactions 
sufliice  for  the  determination  of  these  metals,  and  it  is  much 
easier  and  simpler  to  determine  them  in  this  way  than  it  is 
to  get  the  heat  necessary  to  volatilize  them.  Hence,  the  use 
of  the  spectroscope  in  analysis  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
determination  of  the  alkalies,  a  few  of  the  rare  elements  that 
are  easily  volatilized,  and,  in  some  cases,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium. 


ANAI.XSIS  OF  WATER. 

<>2.  As  water  is  never  pure,  unless  specially  prepared, 
but  always  contains  some  substances  in  solution,  the  quality 
of  the  water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  these  substances 
contained  in  it;  hence,  a  quantitative  analysis  is  usually 
required  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  piirposes.  But  for  many  purjooses  all  that  is 
required  is  a  qualitative  examination,  and  by  this  means  we 
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much  of  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  drinking 
by  noting  whether  much  or  little  of  the  various 
[constituents  are  present,  as  indicated  by  the  production  of  a 
coloration,  a  slight,  or  a  copious,  precipitate,  when  the 
ents  are  added.  In  this  way,  after  some  practice,  quite 
an  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  amounts 
of  substances  present,  and  the  consequent  character  of  the 
witcr.  In  the  case  of  fMjisonous  substances,  whose  mere 
presence  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  water,  their  qualitative 
determination  alone  is  required. 

63.  Treatment  of  the  Sample. — There  are  several 
methods  of  proceeding  with  the  analysis  of  water,  and  all 

'  methods  are  modified  to  suit  the  particular  case.  In  choos- 
ing his  mode  of  procedure,  the  chemist  should  be  governed 
largely   by  circumstances.     If  something  is  known  of  the 

kioorce  and  character  of  the  water,  the  method  of  analysis 
thrnild  be  made  to  suit  the  particular  case.  A  method  that 
is  very  commonly  employed  is  as  fallows:   If  the  water  is 

[clear,  about  1  liter  is  taken  for  the  analysis,  and  is  evaporated 

I  in  a  large,  perfectly  clean  porcelain  dish,  adding  in  successive 
portions,  if  necessary,  until  all  is  in  the  dish,  and  then  evap- 

>  orating  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  to  about  250  cubic  centi- 
meters. During  this  evapt)ration,  as  a  rule,  a  precipitate 
»t11  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  metals  that  were  held  in 
solution  by  free  carbonic  acid,  or  in  the  form  of  bicarbon- 
atcs.  Allow  the  dish  and  contents  to  cool,  and  filter  through 
a  perfectly  pure  filter,  bringing  as  much  of  the  precipitate 
OS  possible  on  to  the  paper.  Add  a  small  amount  of  pure, 
recently  distilled  water  to  the  dish,  and,  after  washing  out 
the  dish  with  it,  pour  it  on  to  the  filter,  thus  washing  the 
;  of  Ihe  precipitate  that  has  been  brought  on  to  the  paper. 
.  this  two  or  three  times,  and  then  proceed  to  examine 
iprcieipitate  and  the  filtrate. 

C4.  Kxnnilnatlonof  the  Precipitate. — The  precipitate 
ually  contains  some  of  the  following  constituents:  calcium 
[■carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate,  ferric  hydrate  which  is 
[precipitated   by  boiling  a  solution   of    ferrous  carbonate, 
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silica,  calcium  phosphate,  ferric  phosphate,  ferric  silicate, 
and,  sometimes,  calcium  sulphate,  if  the  water  cuntains 
much  of  tins  substance. 

Place  the  porcelain  dish,  which  still  contains  much  of  the 
precipitate,  under  the  funnel,  break  the  point  of  the  filter 
with  a  clean  glass  rod  or  platinum  wire,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate into  the  dish  with  a  small  cjuantity  of  hot,  dilute ' 
hydrochloric  acid.  At  this  point,  effervescence  is  tisually 
observed,  due  tu  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  car- 
bonates are  decomposed  by  the  acid.  Heat  the  dish  and 
contents  to  complete  the  solution  as  far  as  possible,  and  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

1.  Take  a  small  portion  of  the  solution,  which  often  is 
not  quite  clear,  in  a  test  tube  or  on  the  lid  of  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium  sulphocj-anide. 
A  red  coloration  shows  the  presence  of  iron. 

2.  Evaporate  the  rest  of  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water 

bath,  in  a  small  porcelain 
dish.  A  water  bath  for  this 
puqjose  may  be  made  by 
phiciujj  the  porcelain  dish 
on  a  beaker,  or  other  suit- 
able vessel,  containing  water, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  heat- 
ing the  water  to  boiling.  The 
steam  from  the  lioiling  water, 
coming  against  the  bottom  of 
the  di.sh,  evaporates  the  solu- 
tion quite  rapidly.  A  piece 
of  folded  paper  or  some  other 
substance  should  be  placed 
over  the  edge  of  the  beaker, 
to  make  a  small  space  be- 
tween the  beaker  and  the 
dish,  for  the  escape  of  steam, 

and  the  water  in  the  beaker 
Fio.  a.  ,    ,  ,     .  ,     ,  . 

must  be   replenished   as  it 

evaporates,      When  the  solution  in  the  dish  is  evaporated 
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U) dryness  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
it  geatly,  add  water,  and  continue  the  heatiny  until  the 
tolublc  portion  isdissolved.  If  an  insoluble  residue  remains, 
it  can  only  be  silica,  but  may  be  further  tested  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  if  desired, 

3.  Evaporate  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate 
nearly  to  dryness  in  a  test  tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
»iid,and  test  for  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonium  molybdate. 

4.  To  another  small  portion  in  a  test  tube,  add  a  few  drops 
of  hydrcx-hloric  acid,  boil,  and  then  add  a  little  barium- 
chloride  solution.  A  white  insoluble  precipitate  shows  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  add. 

i.  Heat  the  remainder  of  the  solution  to  boilinp,  and  add 
«mmonia  in  sufficient  c^uantity  to  render  tlic  solution  alka- 
line, but  avoid  a  large  excess.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
filter,  and  examine  the  precipitate  for  iron  and  aluminum  by 
methods  previously  described.  Heat  the  clear  filtrate  to 
[boiling,  add  from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
f  oxalate,  and  a  like  amoimt  of  ammonium  hydrate;  boil  for  a 
\tcvr  seconds,  and  stand  aside  for  4  or  6  hours.  A  white 
ripitate  shows  the  presence  of  calcium,  which  was  present 
water  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate,  or  also  of  sulphate, 
portion  just  tested  contained  sulphuric  acid. 
Filter  off  the  calcium  oxalate,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
small  bulk,  if  necessary,  after  makinfj-  sure  that  all  the 
ira  was  precipitated.  To  the  concentrated  filtrate,  add 
about  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  sohition  of  s<xlium-ammonium 
phosphate  (microcosmic  salt),  and  then  about  half  its  volume 
of  ammonia;  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  10  or 

Ii  hours.  A  white  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  mag- 
icsium,  which  was  in  the  water  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or 
icarbonate.  The  precipitate  sometimes  adheres  to  the  sides 
f  the  beaker  in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals  that  cannot 
c  seen  until  the  liquid  is  poured  out. 


SS,  Kxamlnnllon  of  the  Flltmto.  —  1.  To  about 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate,  add  1  or  3  cubic  centi- 
aacten  of  nitric  acid,  and,  after  mixing  thoroughly,  add  silver 
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nitrate,  when  chlorine,   if  present,  will  be  precipitated 
white  silver  chloride.     This  is  sufficient  proof  of  chlorine,' 
but,  if  any  considerable  precipitate  is  formed,  it  may  be  con- 
firmed by  dissolving  in  ammonia,  and  reprecipitating  with 
nitric  acid. 

2.  To  another  portion  of  about  10  cubic  centimeters,  add 

1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  whole  to 
about  one-half  cubic  centimeter,  and  test  for  phosphoric  acid, 
%vith  ammonium  molybdate.  I 

3.  Evaporate  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  test  its  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  If  the 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  it,  placed  on  a  watch 
glass,  effervesces  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of 
acid,  and,  if  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  when  calcium 
chloride  is  cautiously  added  to  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, the  water  contains  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  metal. 
Evaporate  the  rest  of  this  test  to  drj-ness  on  the  water  bath, 
boil  the  residue  with  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  dissolve  tlie  residue  in  a  very  little  water,  and 
test  this  solution  for  nitric  acid  with  diphenylamine  or  ani- 
line sulphate. 

A   diph<jnyl amine    solution    is    made   by    treating    about 

2  milligrams  of  the  cr>-stals  with  6  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid,  adding  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  mixing  the  .solution  tluis  formed  with  about  o  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid.  To  test  for  nitric 
acid,  place  about  half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  on  a 
watch  glass,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the  liquid  tn  be  tested. 
If  nitric  acid  ib  present,  a  blue  line  will  Ijo  formed  where  the 
liquids  meet. 

The  anihne-sulphate  solution  is  made  by  adding  about  half 
a  dozen  drops  of  aniline  to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  addingthis  solution  drop  by  drop  to 
about  40  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid.  If 
about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a  watch 
glass,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  liquid  containing  nitric  acid  is 
added,  a  red  color  is  produced. 

Very  often  a  drop  or  two  of  the  original  water,  or  of  a 
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somewhat  concentrated  solution,  is  added  to  one  of  these 
leasts,  to  test  for  nitric  acid;  but  the  method  described, 
Mgb  rather  long,  is  usually  to  be  recommended  on 
lant  «j{  its  ijreater  accuracy. 
4.  To  the  remainder  of  the  original  filtrate,  add  about 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  at  first 
OTcr'.he  Bunsen  flame,  and  finally  to  dryness  on  the  water 
balh.  Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warm 
gvmh,  add  water,  bring  into  solution  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
filler  off  the  ins<iluble  silica,  which  is  nearly  always  present. 
To  >  little  of  this  filtrate  in  a  test  tube,  add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  barium  chloride.  A  white  insol- 
bIjIt  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ren- 
der ihe  rest  of  the  filtrate  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
aid  about  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  o.xalate,  bring 
to  boiling,  add  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia,  and 
sUnd  in  a  warm  place  for  about  5  hours  for  the  precipitate 
to  n»Ilect  and  settle.  A  white  precipitate  shows  the  pres- 
riice  of  calcium.  Filter,  and  test  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  for 
ma^esium,  by  ammonia  and  sodium-ammonium  phosphate, 
"v  dcscrilied.  The  rest  of  the  solution  is  tested 
wies.  This  maybe  done  in  several  ways.  The 
shortest,  and  probably  the  most  sat  isfactory,  method  of  test- 
tng  is  to  evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  drjTiess,  holding  a 
^drop  of  it  in  the  n<tn-luminous  flame,  and  noting  the  color 
^■mparted  by  the  solution,  using  the  blue  glass,  or,  still  bet- 
^Bcr,  examining  the  flame  by  means  of  the  spectro.scope.  In 
Hbitst:  a  spectroscope  is  not  accessible,  it  may  be  necessjiry  to 
adopt  another  method  for  potassium.  S<xHum  is  always 
t  '  cd  by  the  j'ellow  color  it  imparts  to  the  flame,  but, 

i.-scnce  of  large  quantities  of  si  kUuiu,  a  small  amount 
potassium  may  be  overlooked,  even  when  the  flame  is 
incd  through  a  blue  glass;  hence,  in  the  presence  of 
Medium,  if  no  jxitassium  is  found  by  the  flame  reaction, 
following  method  should  be  employed : 

>ratu  the  test  to  dryness,  and  heat  tt  carefully  over 
flame  until  all  ammonium  compounds  are  volatilized. 
■t  the  residue  with  from  10  to  30  cubic  centimeters  of 
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the  amount  of  residue,  and 


this 


water,  depending  u^ 
solution  add  a  few  drops  of  barium  chloride.  If  this  pro- 
duces a  precipitate,  continue  the  addition  drop  by  drop  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  fonned,  apply  heat,  add  a  little  pure 
barium  or  calcium  hydrate,  bring  to  boiling,  and  filter  off 
the  precipitate.  To  the  filtrate,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
and  then  pure  ammonium  carbonate  dro]>  by  drop  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms;  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  precipitate, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  until  all 
ammonium  compounds  are  expelled.  Dissolve  the  residue 
in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  2  or  ;j  drops  of 
ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
heat  gently  to  precipitate  small  quantities  of  the  alkaline 
earths  that  may  still  be  present.  Filter  off  any  precipitate 
that  may  be  formed, evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, and  care- 
fully ignite  till  Ihc  last  traces  of  ammonium  salts  arc  driven 
off.  If  the  work  has  been  properly  done  iip  to  this  point, 
the  residue  can  contain  only  sodium  and  potassium,  and  will 
completely  dissolve  in  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  a 
clear  solution.  If  this  fails,  the  alkaline  earths  have  not 
been  completely  removed,  and  the  treatment  with  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  repeated.  If  the  solution 
in  a  very  small  amount  of  water  is  clear,  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  platinum  chloride,  and  heat  gently  on  the  w^ater  bath  until 
the  mi.xture  is  almost  .syrupy;  then  add  about "20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  alcohol,  and  continue  the  heat  over  the  water  bath 
for  a  minute  or  two.  If  a  heavy  yellow  powder  remains 
undissolved,  it  shows  the  presence  of  pota.ssium. 

5.  If  a  spectroscope  is  available,  a  very  good  method  of 
testing  for  the  alkalies  is  to  evaporate  from  2(H)  to  5(M")  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hydm- 
chloric  acid,  almost  to  drjmess,  and  examine  this  concentrated 
solution  by  means  of  the  speetro.seope.  In  this  way  we 
avoid  the  chance  of  introducing  alkalies  into  the  water  with 
the  reagents. 

CG.  K.Mimlnntlon  for  Ammonia.  —  In  testing  for 
ammonia,  place  a  fresh  sample,  consisting  of  about  3t)0  cubic 
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cwiluDclcrs  of  the  original  water,  ia  a  flask  or  glass  cylinder, 
add  S  cubic  centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
cubonate,  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
hjJmlc,  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  dry  sodium  hydrate 
in  J  parts  of  water.  Stopper  the  flask,  shake  well,  and  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle.  Pour  from  ,10  to  100  cubic  centi- 
netere  of  the  clear  liquid  through  a  clean  filter  into  a  glass 
cylinder  or  large  test  tube,  and  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
Ncssler's  soluticjn.  *  A  yellow  coloration,  or,  perhaps,  a  slight 
mlilLsli-brown  turbidity  upon  the  addition  of  another  cubic 
antimctcr  of  the  solution,  shows  the  presence  of  ammonia. 
This  ojieration  must  be  carried  on  in  a  room  free  from 
amnidnia  vapors,  for  this  is  so  delicate  a  reaction  that  tlie 
(null  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air  would  be  suflicient  to 
pw  the  reaction. 

67.    Sepanitlon  ofAminonlii  InDllTcrent  Conditions. 

Id  many  cases  the  determination  of  ammonia  as  just  described 
H  all  that  is  required,  but  in  a  large  number  of  ca.ses  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  know  in  what  condition  the  ammonia 
txists  in  the  water.     It  occurs  in  water  in  two  conditions, 

»(I)  as  ammonia  that  is  merely  dissolved  in  the  water  and 
k  knmvn  as  /rr^  ammonia ;  and  (2)  ammonia  that  is  being 
fonned  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter, 
known  as  aibuininoiii  aimiionia. 

To  distinguish  between  these,  place  500  cubic  centimeters 

of  the  water  to  \y&  tested  in  a  perfectly  clean  retort  or  flask, 

and  connect  it  with  a  condenser,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  'f/n-o- 

^mtetiral  Chemistry.     Heat  the  water  in  the  retort  or  flask  to 

^Tioiling,  and  receive  the  distillate  in  a  glass  cylinder.     When 

•To  make  Nesslcr's  solution,  add  about  800  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  to  2S  j^ams  of  potassiuro  iodide  and  13  >rrarns  of  mercurie  elilo- 
rtde:  l,tT:it  i.i  iKiilinn.  and  continue  the  lieat  till  solution  is  complete. 
Reoi'  ihition  from  the  he^t,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  a  sat- 

imte'      n  of  mercuric  chloride,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  precipi- 

\M»  lM.<K>a«  t"  fonn  that  does  not  di^isolve  when  stirreil.  >fo\v  add 
180  grams  of  ]w>(»>isium  hydrate,  or  lliO  grams  of  sixlium  hydrate,  and 
Wter  en^''  ike  the  solution  up  to  1  liter.     When  the  hydrate  is 

aIliltaso)v  .  lew  more  drops  of  mercurie  chloride,  and  allow  the 

pfVCtpitBtt.-  L'-  >■  .'ii;.  The  clear  liquid  should  have  a  slight  yellowish 
oolar,  *nd  if  colorless,  a  little  mure  mercuric  chloride  must  be  added. 
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about  50  cubic  centimeters  have  passed  over,  remove  the 
cylinder  and  add  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  Ncssler's  sohi- 
tion.    A  yellow  color  at  this  point  shows  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia.     Continue  the  distillation  until  about  2uO  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water  have  passed  over.     Then  remove^ 
the  light  and  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  potas^J 
sium  hydrate  and   potassium  permanganate.*     Return  the 
burner,  and  continue  the  distillation.     When  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  water  have  passed  over,  add  2  cubic  centimeters 
of  Nessler's  solution.     A  yellow  color  shows  the  presence  of 
albuminoid  ammonia,  but  the  absence  of  a  yellow  color  does  _ 
not  prove  its  absence.     If  albuminoid  ammonia  is  present,H 
some  of  it  nearly  always  comes  over  with  the  first  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  distillate,  but  we  cannot  state  positively 
that  the  water  contains  no  albuminoid  ammonia  until  threeSj 
portions  of  the  distillate,  of  5t)  cubic  centimeters  each,  have 
been  tested  in  this  manner. 


68.  KItroiis  Add. — To  test  for  nitrous  acid,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  measure  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  into  a 
suitable  vessel,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  potassium-iodide  solution,  and  a 
little  starch  solution.  The  formation  of  a  blue  color,  either 
at  once  or  after  a  few  moments,  indicates  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  nitrous  acid,  but,  if  the  color  does  not  appear  for 
some  time,  it  indicates  that  only  a  smalt  quantity  is  present, 
while  a  failure  to  obtain  a  blue  color,  even  after  several 
hours,  indicates  that  the  water  is  free  from  nitrous  acid. 

In  performing  this  operation,  bright  daylight,  and  espe- 
cially direct  sunlight,  should  l)e  avoided,  or  a  blue  color  will 
probably  be  produced  even  if  no  nitrous  acid  is  present. 
And  it  is  licst  to  treat  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  water,  known 
to  be  free  from  nitrous  acid,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
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•  To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  50  grams  of  ]X)tassi«m  hydrate  and 
2  grams  of  potassium  permaiii;anate  In  250  cubic  centimeters  uf  water. 
Boil  until  alniut  one-fourth  of  tlie  liquid  is  ev.iporatetl,  in  order  to  drive 
off  any  ammonia  that  may  be  present,  and  then  add  enough  water, 
which  is  strictly  pure  and  free  from  ammonia,  to  make  25<)  cubic  centi- 
meters of  solution. 
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same  time  that  the  water  to  be  tested  is  treated.  This 
orthodis  very  simple,  and  its  results  are  quite  reliable,  but 
nottbeolutcly  certain,  as  the  water  may  contain  substances 
thtt  interfere  with  the  reaction.  To  avoid  this  source  of 
error,  we  may  place  about  300  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water 
Ui  ht-  examined  in  a  retort  or  flask,  add  a  little  acetic  acid, 
Md  distil  it  as  in  the  preceding  article,  in  testing  for  ammo- 
nia. Nitrous  acid,  if  present,  will  come  over  in  the  first 
,5(1    ■  itimetcrs  of  the  distillate,  and  this  may  be  tested 

■«;:         .~-uim  iodide  and  starch  solution  as  just  described, 
or  mill  better  with  a  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  and  naph- 
lliylamine  in  acetic  acid.     To  make  this  solution,  dissolve 
oot-half  a  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  150  cubic  centimeters 
«f  acetic  acid.     Then  boil  one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  naphthyl- 
fWith  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  decant  the 
iliquid,  from  the  violet-colored  residue,  into  150  cubic 
centimeters  of  acetic  acid.     Mix  these  two  solutions,  and,  if 
Ihe  resulting  mixture  is  colored,  add  zinc  dust,  and  shake 
till  the  color  is  destroyed.      Allow  the  solution  to  settle, 
decant   the  clear  liquid,  and  keep  it  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle. 
If  a  little  of  this  solution  is  added  to  the  distillate,  and  the 
I  mixture  heated  to  70°  or  80°,  it  will  assume  a  rose  color  if 
[nitrous  acid  is  present. 

69.     Orjfanlo  Matter. — To  test  for  organic  matter  in 
firater,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  evaporate  about  200  cubic 
itimcters  of  the  original  sample  to  dryness  on  the  water 
fbath,  and  heat  the  residue  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  gently 
[at  first,  and  gradually  increasing  the  temperature.     If  there 
any  considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  present,  the 
sidue  will  become  brown  or  black,  and  a  burnt  odor  is 
jcrally  observed.     If  the  water  contains  carbonates,  and 
residue  ha.s  not  been  heated  too  strongly,  carbon  dioxide 
ith  a  burnt  odor  will  generally  be  given  off  when  the  resi- 
le is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

to.     Decaying  Matter. — A  simple   test  for    decaying 
»ic  matter  may  be  made  by  filling  a  rather  large  bottle 
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to  two-thirds  its  capacity  with  the  water  to  be  tested,  cover- 
ing it  with  the  hand,  shaking  it  well,  and  noting  if  any  odor 
is  evolved.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  is  present,  it  will  probably 
mask  any  other  odor.  In  this  case  place  a  fresh  sample  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle,  add  a  little  copper  sulphate,  cover 
with  the  hand,  shake  well,  and  note  the  odor. 

If  hydrogen  sulphide  is  found  in  applying  this  test,  we 
should  seek  to  confirm  it  by  means  of  reagents,  although  it 
often  happens  that  the  odor  evolved  is  a  more  delicate  test 
than  any  of  the  wet  reactions.  To  test  water  in  the  wet  way 
for  hydrogen  sulphide,  nearly  fill  a  rather  large  white  bottle 
with  the  water  to  be  tested,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong 
solution  of  lead  acetate  in  sodium  hydrate.  If  this  produces 
a  white  precipitate,  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cop- 
per chloride  in  water  must  be  substituted.  Place  the  bottle 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  down  through  it  towards 
the  white  surface.  If  a  black  precipitate  or  a  brown  colora- 
tion is  produced  by  either  of  these  reagents,  it  shows  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  greater  or  less  amount. 

This  coloration  may  be  produced  either  by  free  hydrogen 
sulphide  dissolved  in  the  water  or  by  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali ;  hence,  if  the  water  is  alkaline,  indicating  the  probable 
presence  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  following  method  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two  should  be  employed:  Close  a 
rather  large  bottle,  half  filled  with  the  water,  with  a  cork, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  filter  paper  that 
has  been  vSaturated  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  and  then 
moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
Allow  the  bottle  thus  stoppered  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
and  shake  at  frequent  intervals,  taking  care  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  water  to  spatter  on  to  the  paper.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
will  give  the  paper  a  brown  color,  but  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali  will  not  affect  it  unless  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
water. 

71.  Carbonic  Acid  and  Bicarbonates. — To  a  rather 
large  sample  of  the  freshly  drawn  water,  add  a  little  lime 
water,  a  drop  at  a  time.     If  the  water  contains  free  carbonic 
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add,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  will  be  formed 
•t  first,  and  upon  stirring  will  be  dissolved  by  the  free  car- 
bonic acid,  forming  calcium  bicarbonate;  but,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  more  drops  of  the  lime  water,  a  permanent 
precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  will  be  formed.  If  the 
water  does  not  contain  free  carbonic  acid,  but  dixjs  contain 
bicarbonates,  a   permanent  precipitate  will    be   formed   at 

"OCC. 


?!f.    Poisonous  3Ietal8. — The   poisonous  metals    most 
ffttjaently  found  m  water  are  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.     To 
examine  the  water  for  these,  place  about  1  liter  of  the  water 
to  a  tubulated  retort,  and  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  direct  the  neck  of  the  retort  steeply 
npwards,  leave  the  tubulure  open,   and  evaporate  the  water 
lo about  UK)  cubic  centimeters.     If  a  predpitate  forms  dur- 
ing thjs  conc-entration,  it  is  filtered  off.     As  it  may  contain 
lead,  add  to  it  a  little  tartaric  acid,  then  a  sliglit  excess  of 
ammuoia,  boil,  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  for  lead  with  hydro- 
gen salphide.     Lead  hydrogen  sulphide   through  the  first 
filtrate,  to  precipitate  copper  and  lead,  filter,  and,  if  auy  con- 
erable  precipitate  is  formed,  treat  it  for  the  separation  of 
metals,  as  described  in  the  separation  of  the  metals 
of  Group  II.     If  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed,  more  of 
_^  the  water  must  ba  evaporated  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
H^ia  order  to  get  enough  of  the  precipitate,  so  that  it  can  be 
^ktparated.     Boil  the  filtrate,  or  the  solution  if  no  precipitate 
"i»«s  formed,  to  expel  all  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and,  if 
sulphur  separates  during  the  boiling,  filter  it  off.     To  the 
dear  liquid,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  and 

IS  or  4  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  chloride,  heat  to  boil- 
ing, and  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate 
forms,  filter  it  off,  and  if  of  any  considerable  size,  examine 
it  for  iron  and  chromium,  for  iron,  if  present  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  is  injurious  to  the  health,  and  chromium  is 
jatte  poisonous. 
Add  just  enough  acetic  acid  to  the  filtrate  to  render  it  acid, 
lead  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it    A  white 
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precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  zinc.     Or  the  usual  method 
of  analysis  may  be  followed,  and  ammonium  sulphide  added^ 
instead  of  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  ^H 

Arsenic  sometimes  occurs  dissolved  in  water,  and  when 
present  should  never  be  overlooked.  Marsh's  test  is  nearly 
always  used  in  examining  water  for  arsenic.  It  may  be 
performed  as  described  in  Art.  74,  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Part  2.  Or,  a  somewhat  simpler  form  of  apparatus  may  be 
used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.      To  test  the  water  for  arsenic, 


Fig.  S. 


pure  zinc  is  placed  in  the  evolution  flask  a  and  covered  with 
pure  water.  Connect  the  apparatus,  and  pour  about  half  as 
much  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  through  the  funnel  tube  b 
as  there  is  water  in  the  flask.  The  hydrogen  evolved  passes 
out  through  the  drying  tulx-  c,  which  is  filled  with  granulated 
calcium  chloride,  and  thence  through  a  hard-glass  tube  that 
has  been  drawn  out  at  a  point  d.  After  enough  hydrogen  has 
been  evolved  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  apparatus,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  containing  an  explosive  mixture  of 
air  and  hydrogen,  bring  a  Bunsen  burner  under  the  tube  at 
d,  and  ignite  the  hj'drogen  at  e.     If,  after  several  trials,  no 
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blttk  »pot  is  deposited  on  a  piece  of  cold  porcelain  by  the 
flame  t,  and  no  mirror  is  deposited  on  the  tube  between 
i/aad/,  we  may  assume  that  our  materials  are  free  from 
arsenic.  Now  through  the  funnel  tube  b  add  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water  that  has  been  concentrated  as  just 
dfKribed,  taking  care  not  to  introduce  any  air  with  the 
inter,  and  after  a  few  moments  test  the  flame  c  with  a  piece 
of  Olid  porcelain.  The  tube  must  be  kept  at  a  red  heat  at  d, 
and  the  flame  at  e  must  be  repeatedly  tested  for  several 
minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  flame  has  not 
deposited  a  black  spot  on  the  cold  porcelain,  and  no  mirror 
ha^bctn  formed  between  </and  c,  we  can  safely  assume  that 
tlic  water  is  free  from  arsenic,  but  if  either  of  these  plienom- 
eu  is  observed,  it  shows  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Jf  antimony  were  present  in  the  water,  it  would  give  the 

aiirror  in  the  tube  and  a  black  stain  on  the  porcelain,  but,  as 

antimony  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  water,  and  as  its  compounds 

are  also  poisonous,  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  rule  to  distinguish 

between  antimony  and  arsenic.    If  it  is  desired  to  learn  which 

»  present,  this  is  easily  done,  for  the  stain  produced  by  arsenic 

^brownish  black  and  has  a  bright  luster,  while  the   stain 

iaccd  by  antimony  is  a  dull  deep  black.     The  st;iin  pro- 

loced   by  arsenic  is  immediately  dissolved   by  a  solution 

'Hg  a  mi.xture  of   sodium  hyp<x;hlorite  and   sodium 

c,  while  the  stain  deposited  by  antimony  is  only  dis- 

lK>U-ed  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  by  this  solution. 


73.     Tlxe  Water  Is  Turbid. — In  case  the  water  to  be 

examined  is  not  clear,  part  of  the  tests  must  be  made  on  the 

fwatcr  in  its  original  condition  and  part  after  it  has  cleared. 

|Fill  a  large  bottle  with  the  water,  stopper  it  tightly,  and 

id  it  aside  in  a  cool,  dark  place  until  perfectly  clear. 

t,4>ff  the    necessary  quantity  of  the   clear  water  by 

of  a  siphon,   and    treat  it  as    described    in   Arts. 

03,  <»4,  65,  69,  and  71.     Then,  using  fresh  samples  of 

thp  water  in  its  original  turbid  condition,  test  for  ammonia 

described  in  Art.  66,  for  nitrous  acid  according  to  Art. 

{,  for  decaying  matter  according  to  Art.  70,  and  for 
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poisonous   metals  according  to  Art.    72.     In  the  case  of 
turbid   waters,  the   distillation   method  must  be   used   fur  h 
nitrous  acid.  f 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  character  of  the  solid 
matter  in  water.  In  order  to  learn  this,  filter  off  the  sedi-™ 
munt  that  remained  in  the  bottle  in  which  the  water  was^ 
set  aside  to  become  clear,  treat  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter  off  the  insoluble  matter,  which  nearly  always  remains, 
and  subject  the  filtrate  to  treatment  for  the  group  separa- 
tion.s.  Fuse  the  inKt>luble  residue  with  sodium  carbonate, 
dissolve  the  fusion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  put  this  solution 
also  through  the  group  separations. 


EXAJni^ATIOJf  OF  uurNE. 

74.  Urine  is  the  most  imiJortant  vehicle  through  whicH 
waste  matter  escapes  from  the  body;  hence,  it  always  con- 
tains salts  and  organic  matter,  The  constituents  of  normal 
urine  vary  consideralily,  both  in  character  and  quantity,  so 
that,  to  obtain  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  sample  of  urine,  a  quantitative  examination  Is 
required.  But  certain  constituents  that  are  never  present  in 
health  are  found  in  urine  in  case  of  disease ;  hence,  wc  may 
learn  much  from  a  qualitative  examination.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  urine  varies  at  different  times  in  the  day; 
hence,  a  sample  representing  the  average  for  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  taken  for  analysis.  The  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  considerably,  but  averages 
from  1,200  to  1,500  cubic  centimeters, 

75.  Color. — The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  urine 
is  usually  to  note  its  color.  In  health  the  color  may  be 
light  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  or  amber.  As.  in  health,  the 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  passed  remains  comparatively 
constant,  while  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed  varies 
greatly,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  less  urine  passed,  the 
darker  will  be   its  color,  owing  to  the  strong  solution  of 
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coloring  matter  that  is  thus  obtained.  Hence,  normal  urine 
m»y  vary  considerably  in  color,  but,  if  very  light  or  very 
m),  diseiise  is  indicated.  To  determine  the  color 
,  .  ,  J  i)f  urine,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  some  of  it 
in  t colorless-glass  vessel  and  compare  the  shade  with  the 
colors  given  in  Vogd's  scaU  of  urine  tints  in  Plate  IIL 

76.    Reaction. — Usually  the   second  operation  in  the 
emninaiion  of  urine  is  to  test  its  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
Normal  urine  should  be  slightly  acid,  but  shortly  after  a  meal 
it  maf  be  neutral  or  even  slightly  alkaline.     The  total  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  should  surely  have  an  acid  reac- 
tion; if  alkaline,   it  shows  that  the  urine  has  decomposed 
before  passing,  and  conscciucntly  indicates  a  deranged  contli- 
tioo  of  the  system.     Urine  containing  much  albumin  is  often 
aliaiine;  hence,  if  a  sample  of  urine  is  alkaline,  this  is  taken 
a*ui  indication  of  Bright's  disease.     To  test  the  reaction  of 
urine,  two  pieces  of  litmus  paper  should  be  used,  one  red 
and  the  other  blue.     As  the  reaction  is  usually  only  faintly 
add  or  alkaline,  the  paper  should  not  be  strongly  colored,  or 
the  urine  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  change  the  color. 
With  paper  that  is  only  faintly  colored  the  reaction  is  much 
mure  delicate.     The  urine  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
longer  than  necessary  before  taking  its  reaction,  as  it  is 
;ly  to  decompose,  especially  if  it  stands  in  a  warm  place, 
I  a  urine  that  is  originally  acid  may  thus  become  alkaline. 


77.     Specific  Gravity. — As  urine  is  a  solution  of  solid 

substances  in  water,  it  is  always  heavier  than  water.     The 

specific  gravity  depends  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the 

solid  matter  passed,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  urine.     The 

I  amount  of  solid  matter  will  be  the  same  whether  a  large  or  a 

(araall  amount  of  urine  is  passed;  hence,  if  the  quantity  of 

I  urine   is  small,   the   solution  will  be  concentrate,   and  the 

[specific  gravity  high,  while,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  is  large, 

[the  eolation  will  be  dilute,  and  the  specific  gravity  will  con- 

'sequently  be  low.     In  health  the  specific  gravity  of  urine 

may  vary  from  1.005  to  1.025;  while  in  case  of  disease  it 
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varies  from  1.003  to  l.OOO.  Sugar,  which  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  case  of  diabetes,  gives  it  a  high  specific  gravity. 
Hence,  if  the  specific  gravity  is  more  than  about  1.028,  the 
urine  should  at  once  be  tested  for  sugar.  The  test  for 
specific  gravity  is  usually  made  with  a  hydrometer,  which 

is  graduated  from  1.000  to  1.060, 
known  as  a  urinomctcr.  To  make 
this  test,  a  sample  of  urine  is 
!.«>•  placed  in  a  cylinder,  and  the 
t.u»  urinometer  is  lowered  into  it,  as 
!.•»  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  urinometer 
\  '•»—  will  sink  into  the  urine  up  to  some 
'•*••  point  on  the  graduated  stem,  and 
'■•'"'  the  reading  on  the  stem  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  the  specific 
gravity.  The  urinometer  is  just 
like  the  hydrometer  described  in 
Art.  42,  Physics,  except  that  it  is 
graduated  from  1.000  to  1.0«0, 
and  many  uriuometers  contain  a 
thermometer  in  the  stem.  All  of 
them  are  made  to  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  at  a  certain 
temperature,  generally  15°,  and, 
as  the  urine  is  usually  warmer 
than  this,  it  must  be  cooled  to  this  temperature  before  it  is- 
tested.  This  may  readily  be  done  by  holding  the  cylinder 
containing  the  m-ine  in  cold  water,  or  by  allowing  cold 
water  to  nm  over  the  outside  of  the  cylinder;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  any  water  to  get  into  the  urine,  or  its 
specific  gravity  will  be  reduced.  The  urinometer  is  nearly 
always  used  in  taking  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  urine,  on  account 
of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  yields  a  result ;  but  if 
there  should  be  an  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  urinometer, 
all  results  obtained  with  it  would  be  erroneous;  hence,  W'hen 
great  accuracy  is  desired,  the  specific  gravity  is  also  taken 
by  means  of  a  bulb,  or  specific-gravity  bottle,  as  described  in 
Art.  36,  Physics. 
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From  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  the  approximate  quan- 
tity of  sulid  matter  that  it  contains  may  be  calcuhited.  The 
last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  2  J  gives 
the  approximate  weight,  in  grams,  of  solid  matter  in  1  liter 
of  the  urine. 

luutTtATioN. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  urine  is  1.010. 
Ti>  M  how  much  solid  mailer  it  contains,  multiply  10  by  :^ ;  thus, 
1"  •  '.'I  =  33}  grums  in  1  liter.  If  the  amount  of  urine  passed  in 
il  .'i"«rs  is  known,  the  approximate  quantity  of  solid  matter  passed 
"M-  aadily  be  found  from  this  result,  by  a  simple  calculation. 

78.    Sugar. — Sugar  is  found  in  the   urine   of  patients 
wffcring  from  diabetes,  and  urine  containing  sugar  is  fre- 
qiJentJy  spoken  of  as  diabetic  urine.     Sugar  occurs  in  urine 
in  the  form  of  glucose,  or  grape  sugar.     It  probably  never 
occurs  in  normal  urine,  and  certainly  never  in  any  consider- 
able amount;  hence,  if  sugar  enough  to  give  a  distinct  reac- 
tion is  found  in  urine,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  disease. 
There  are  several  methods  of  testing  for  sugar  in  urine,  but 
probably  Fehling's  solution  is  most  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

L  Dttt-rtninatioit  by  Fthlitig's  Solution. — Fehling's  solu- 
tion is  an  alltaline  solution  of  copper.  To  make  it,  dissolve 
.^(15:2  grams  of  pure  crj'stallized  copper  sulphate  in  sufficient 
tcr  to  make  500  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  and  keep  in 
'Swell  stoppered  bottle.  Then  dissolve  173  grams  of  pure 
crystallired  neutral  sodium  tartrate  in  480  grams  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrate,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.14; 
dilute  to  500  cubic  centimeters,  and  keep  this  solution  also 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle.  These  solutions  are  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  just  before  using,  but  must  be  kept  in 
separate  bottles  until  they  are  to  be  used,  as  decomposition 
takes  place  when  they  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand.  To 
the  Fehling  solution,  pour  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
rifilntion  of  sodium  tartrate  and  sodium  hydrate  into  a  rather 
lar^c  test  tube,  add  an  equal  amount  of  the  copper-sulphate 
solution,  dilute  this  to  10  cubic  centimeters,  and  heat  to 
boiling.  If  the  solution  has  been  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  given,  it  should   remain  clear;  if  a  precipitate 
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forms,  the  solution  is  useless,  and  a  new  one  must  be  made 
lip.  If  the  chemicals  used  in  prepiiring  the  solution  are 
pure,  and  it  is  prepared  as  directed,  it  will  remain  clear. 
After  boilinji'  the  solution  for  a  few  seconds,  remove  it  from 
the  flame,  and  at  once  add  the  urine  to  be  tested,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time.  When  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  ■ 
urine  has  been  added,  the  mixture  should  again  be  heated  to 
boiling,  but  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued  more  than  a 
few  seconds.  Continue  the  gradual  addition  of  the  urine,  ■ 
keeping  the  solution  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  practicable, 
until  lU  cubic  centimeters  have  been  added,  and  again  boil 
the  solution  for  a  few  seconds.  If  the  solution  remains 
imbhangcd  after  this  treatment,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  the  urine  is  free  frt)m  sugar,  for  sugar  when  present 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  destroying  the  color  of  the  solution, 
and  precipitating  red  cuprous  oxide  Cu^O.  If  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  the  red  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated,  it  is 
proof  of  the  presence  of  svigar.  In  experienced  hands  this  is 
a  ver)'  accurate  test,  but,  like  other  tests  for  sugar  in  urine, 
it  only  yields  reliable  results  when  properly  performed. 
Hence,  the  begiimer  should  always  confirm  his  results,  hym 
repeating  the  determination  or  by  another  test 

2.  Trovniti-r's  Test. — To  8  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
urine  in  a  large  test  tube,  add  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  sodium 
hydrate,  made  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  solid  sodium 
hydrate  in  ;5u  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  then  add,  a 
drop  at  a  time,  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  made  by  dis-  ■ 
solving  5  grams  of  the  pure  erj'stals  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.  After  the  addition  of  each  drop  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate, the  solution  should  be  shaken,  and  if  the  precipitate  ■ 
at  first  formed  dissolves,  this  is  evidence  of  sugar,  but  is  not 
conclusive.  Continue  the  addition  of  copper  sulphate  until  a 
slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  heat  the  solu- 
tion just  to  the  boiling  point,  and  remove  it  at  once  from  the 
flame.  If  sugar  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  yellow  cuprous 
hydrate  is  formed.  This  soon  changes  to  red  cuprous  oxide, 
which  settles  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  tube. 

One  of  these  methods  is  nearly  always  used  in  testing  for 
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sog»r  in  urine,  bm  i.art:  must  be  taken  in  using  them,  or 
ciToncous  results  will  \x  obtained.  If  the  boilinj^  is  con- 
tinued long  when  the  ctjpper  solution  is  added,  it  may  be 
decolorized,  or  a  sligfht  precipitate  may  even  be  formed  when 
the  urine  does  not  contain  siiyar,  as  other  constituents  of  the 
urine  have  the  power  of  reducing  copper  sulphate,  when 
boiled  with  it  for  some  time.  Albumin,  if  present,  inter- 
feres with  the  reduction  of  copper;  hence,  it  must  be 
removed,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  later,  before  one  of 
these  methods  can  be  employed.  To  avoid  these  sources  of 
fmir,  the  following  exact  method  is  sometimes  used: 

X    Briicke's  Mel  hod.  —To  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine 
in  a  beaker,  add  60  cubic  ccntimetei-s  of  a  solution  of  ncu- 
t.'al  lead  acetate,  made  by  dissolving  (i  grams  of  the  solid 
Ifad  acetate  in  suflRcient  water  to  make  00  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution.     This  precipitates  most  of  the  substances  that 
,       iroaJd  interfere  with  the  reaction,  and  leaves  the  sugar  iu 
^■solution.     Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  once  or 
^Hwne  with  cold  water,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  ammonia,  in 
^BV>^  ^"^^  distinct,  e-xcess.     This  precipitates  the  sugar  as 
lead  saccharate  {Pf'0)J^CJ^^^O,)^.     Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  wash  twice  by  dccantation  with  cold  water,  then  filter 
and  wash  on  the  filter  with  cold  water  until  the  washings 
ive  no  reaction  with  red  litmus  paper.     Wash  the  precipi- 
ile  from  the  filter  into  a  beaker,  using  about  7'>  cubic  ccnti- 
tcrs  of  water,  and  pass  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
trough  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended,  as 
ng  as  a  black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  is  formed.     The 
ydmgen  sulphide  breaks  up  the  lead  saccharate,  precipita- 
ting the  lead  as  sulphide,  and  the  sugar  goes  into  solution. 
Filter  off  the  lead  sulphide,  and  wash  the  precipitate  two  or 
thax  times  with  cold  water.     Boil  the  filtrate  until  all  hydro- 
sulphide  is  expelled,  and  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is 
luccd  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters.     If  any  sulphur  scpa- 
in  the  solution  during  the  boiling,  filter  it  off,  and  stand 
be  clear  liquid  a.side  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  for  any 
ric  acid  that  it  may  contain  to  separate  in  crystals.     A  little 
the  clear  liquid,  which  is  now  freed  from  substances  that 
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would  interfere  with  the  reaction,  is  decanted,  or  filtered  off, 
and  tested  with  Fehlinjj's  solution,  as  previously  descrilied. 

i 
79.     Albumin. — Whether  albumin  ever  occurs  in  strictly 

normal  urine  or  not,  is  a  question  that  has  not  been  settled. 
But  if  present  in  normal  urine,  it  is  only  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, while  in  case  of  some  diseases,  especially  Bright's  dis- 
ease, the  urine  may  contain  large  quantities  of  it.  In  testing 
for  albumin,  the  sample  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  if  the 
urine  is  cloudy  or  contains  a  sediment,  it  should  be  filtered 
before  testing.  There  are  several  methods  of  testing  for 
albumin  in  urine.  Those  most  frequently  used  are  here 
given. 

1.  Testing  by  Heat. — To  test  for  albumin  by  means  of 
heat,  half  fill  a  test  tube  with  perfectly  clear  urine,  and 
gently  heat  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  of 
75°  or  8U°,  and  examine  the  sample  in  a  good  light  to  see  if 
any  difference  in  transparency  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  sample  can  be  observed.  If  much  albumin  is 
present,  it  is  usually  precipitated  by  the  heat  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  while  in  the  lower  part,  where  the  sample 
is  still  comparatively  cool,  but  little  or  no  precipitation  is 
observed.  Now  continue  heating  until  it  boils,  and  finally 
bring  the  whole  sample  to  boiling.  If  a  precipitate  UH 
formed,  or  the  sample  becomes  turbid,  it  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  albumin  or  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
To  distinguish  between  these,  add  about  half  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  when  the  precipitate,  if  it 
is  a  phosphate,  will  dissolve,  while  albumin  is  unchanged  or 
may  become  more  distinct. 

If  the  sample  of  urine  tested  is  strongly  alkaline,  probably 
no  precipitate  will  be  formed  until  the  nitric  acid  is  added, 
even  though  it  contaius  considerable  albumin;  and,  if  it  is 
strongly  acid,  a  soluble  modification  of  albumin  may  be 
formed  that  will  not  be  precipitated  until  the  sample  is  neu- 
tralized with  sodium  hydrate.  Hence,  we  must  be  governed 
in  our  nioile  of  procedure  by  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  If 
the  urine  is  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  asaxnple,  when  treated 
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as  jusl  described,  gives  no  precipitate,  a  second  quantity,  in 
a  test  tube,  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium  hydrate,  and 
then  treated  as  directed  above. 

2.   HdUr's  Test. — Heller's  test  depends  upon  the  coagu- 
Ution  of  albumin  by  nitric  acid,  when  the  two  liquids  are 
brought  in  contact   without   mixing.      To   make   tliis  test, 
phu;  a  tew  cubic  centimeters  of  strong,  colorless  nitric  acid 
ID  a  test  tube,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of  the  clear  urine  to 
leti'Stcd,  allowing  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  inclined 
lube,  so  that  it  will  not  mix  with  the  nitric  acid.     If  much 
albumin  is  present,  a  white  band  will  be  formed  at  the  point 
where    the   two    liquids   meet,    which   varies  in  thickness 
aaxirding  to  the  quantity  of  albumin  present.      If  a  precipi- 
tate is  not  formed  at  once,  the  tube  and  contents  should  be 
jet  aside  for  several  hours. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  place  the  urine  in  the  tube  first, 
and  add  the  acid  to  it,  and  this  may  be  done  by  inclining  the 
tube  containing  the  urine,  and  pouring  the  nitric  acid  care- 
fully down  the  side  of  the  tube,  "vvhen  the  two  liquids  will 
form  separate  layers,  and  the  white  ring  or  band  will  be 
formed  where  they  meet.  This  test  is  sometimes  modified, 
by  getting  the  two  layers  as  described,  and  then  heating 
cautiously,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  liquids  to  mix  more 
than  is  necessary.  As  in  the  case  of  the  test  by  heat,  if  the 
arine  is  strongly  acid,  the  test  by  nitric  acid  may  fail  to 
produce  a  precipitate,  even  though  the  urine  contains  con- 
siderable albumin,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  so  called 
add  albumin,  which  is  soluble  in  acids.  Consequently,  if 
the  urine  is  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  gives  no  reaction  for 
albumin  by  Heller's  test,  as  just  de.scril>ed,  a  fresh  sample 
of  it  sliould  be  neutralized  with  sodium  hydrate,  and  the  test 
repeated  on  this  neutral  sample. 

When  nitric  acid  stands  in  contact  with  urine,  it  acts  on 
the  coloring  matter,  forming  a  dark  ring  that  grows  darker 
CO  standing,  and  if  albumin  is  present,  and  coagulated  by 
the  nitric  acid,  it  is  often  colored  more  or  less  by  these  col- 
oring matters,  which  have  been  rendered  dark  by  the  acid. 
8.     These  tests  have  been  modified  in  a  number  of  ways 
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by  different  chemists.  A  very  good  methixl  is  as  follows 
Fill  a  test  tube  to  about  one-third  its  capacity  with  the  clear 
urine  to  be  tested,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point;  remove 
it  from  the  flame,  and,  without  allowing  it  to  cool,  pour 
about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  colorless  nitric  acid  down  the 
side  of  the  inclined  tube,  so  that  it  forms  a  separate  layer. 
If  a  white  band  does  not  form  after  standing  for  some  time, 
heat  the  solution  carefully  at  first,  so  that  the  two  liquids 
remain  separate,  and  finally  shake  them  up  so  that  the  acid 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  allow  the  tube  to 
stand  for  several  hours. 

As  albumin  is  rather  difficult  to  determine,  and  in  many 
cases  is  very  important,  a  single  test  should  never  be  relied 
on;  but,  if  two  of  the  tests  given  are  used,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  urine  taken  into  account,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  a  mistake. 

The  determinations  given  are  the  principal  qualitative  tests 
applied  to  urine,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  qualitative 
determinations  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric 
acids  are  required.  For  these  constituents  the  following 
tests  are  recommended: 

80.  Biilphiirif  Aclfl. — vSulphuric  acid  occurs  in  normal 
urine  combined  with  scxHum  and  potassium,  forming  sul- 
phates of  these  metals.  Normally,  about  3  grams  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  passed  daily.  To  determine  sidphuric  acid, 
place  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  tlie  urine  to  be  tested  in 
a  small  beaker,  add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  8  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
barium-chloride  solution,  and  stir  well.  A  white  precipi- 
tate shows  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  Something  may 
be  learned  of  the  quantity  of  .sulphuric  acid  present  by  this 
reaction.  If  the  solution  lx;comes  milky,  it  shows  that  the 
urine  contains  about  the  ntjrmal  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
while  a  creamy  appearance  and  consistency  shows  an  increase, 
and  a  mere  cloudiness  a  decrease,  in  the  quantity.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  mu.st  always  be  added  before  the  bariinn  chloride, 
or  barium  phosphate  may  also  be  formed.     If  the  urine  is 
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:  if  a  precipitate  is  fonned  when  the  hydrochloric 
1,  it  must  be  filtered  and  the  clear  filtrate  tested 
(or  sulphuric  acid. 

81.    Hydrochloric  Acid. — Hydrochloric  acid  occurs  in 
unnc  cliicfly  combined  with  sodium,  in  the  form  of  sodium 
diloridc,  but  also  in  smaller  quantities,  combined  with  pot;is- 
tiumand  aramonium.     In  normal  urine,  the  amount  passed 
in  24  hours  should  contain  from  10  to  10  grams  of  chlo- 
ridei    To  test  for  hydrochloric  acjd,  place  about  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  clear  urine  in  a  small  beaker,  add  about 
hal/a  aibic  centimeter  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  keep  the  phos- 
phates in  solution,  and  then  2  or  3  drops  of  silver-nitrate 
so/titiou.     If  the  urine  contains  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  of 
chlorides,  this  will  form  curdy  lumps  of  white  silver  chloride 
wliicli  do  not  readily  break  up,  or  else  give  the  solution  a 
milky  appearance  when  it  is  gently  agitated.     If  curdy  lumps 
of  precipitate  are   not  formed,  but  the   solution  becomes 
equally  milky  throughout,  it  shows  that  the  urine  contains 
less  than  the  normal  amount  of  chlorides,  while  a  failure  to 
cipitate  shows  the  absence  of  chlorides, 
lall  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  dues  not  usually 
interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  normal  quantity  of 
j-drochloric  acid,  but  if  much  albumin  is  present,  or  if  the 
aantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  small,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  albumin  before  testing  for  hydrochloric  acid. 
To  do  this,  heat  the  sample  of  urine  to  boiling,  add  a  few 

I  drops  of  nitric  acid,  allow  the  albumin  thus  precipitated  to 
keltic,  and  filter  it  off.  To  the  clear  filtrate  add  a  little  more 
nitric  acid,  and  then  silver  nitrate,  as  just  directed.  This 
determination  is  sometimes  important  in  the  case  of  certain 
acute  diseases.  In  these  cases  the  disjipixjarance  of  chlorides 
from  the  urine  indicates  a  change  for  the  worse,  while  their 
reappearance  always  denotes  improvement.  In  the  ca.se  of 
scute  pneumonia,  the  appearance  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  is 
frequently  the  first  indication  of  recovery. 

82.     Phosphoric  Add. — Phosphoric  acid  is  contained  :n 
irine  lu  the  form  of  calcium  and  nuignesium  phosphates 
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(known  as  earthy  phosphates),  and  alkaline  phosphates,  prin- 
cipally acid  stxliuin  phosphate.  There  are  two  common 
methods  of  determining  the  phosphates: 

1.  Place  in  a  sniall  beaker  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  urine  to  be  tested,  render  it  slightly,  but  distinctly,  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  heat  gently  until  a  precipitate  begins  to 
form,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  taking  care  that  the  solution 
remains  alkaline.  If  earthy  phosphates  are  present,  they 
will  be  precipitated  from  this  alkaline  solution.  If  the  urine 
is  normal,  the  precipitate  will  be  white;  but  if  abnormal  col- 
oring matters  are  present,  they  will  be  precipitated  with  the 
phosphates,  and  give  their  color  to  the  precipitate.  The 
precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
is  tested  for  alkaline  phosphates.  To  do  this,  add  from 
6  to  8  cubic  centimeters  of  magnesium  solution,*  stir  well, 
and  stand  aside  for  a  few  moments.  Then  stir  again,  and 
note  the  appearance  of  the  sample.  The  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  alkaline  phosphates  is  pre^'ipitated  as  pure  white  mag- 
nesium-ammonium phosphate;  and,  if  the  liquid  has  a  milky 
apearance,  a  normal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  present. 
If  the  liquid  is  more  creamy  in  appearance,  it  shows  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  a  mere  cloudiness  shows  a 
decreased  amount.  If  no  precipitate  or  only  a  slight  one  is 
formed,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  and  then  be  again  examined. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  total  phosphoric  acid  is  all 
that  is  required.  In  this  case,  place  about  il5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  urine  in  a  small  beaker,  render  it  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  heat  gently,  and  slowly  add  about  8  cubic  centi- 
meters of  magnesium  solution,  with  constant  stirring. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  silver  nitrate  precipitates  phos- 
phoric acid  from  neutral  solutions,  and  this  fact  is  sometimes 
made  use  of  in  determining  phosphoric  acid.     This  is  done 


•To  make  majjnesium  solution  for  this  purpose,  dis.solve  1  (jram  of 
inagnesium  sulphate  in  8  cubic  centimeter.^  of  water,  add  1  gram  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and,  when  all  is  dissolved,  add  t  cubic  centimeter 
ot  concentrate  ammonia. 
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u  follows:  Place  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample 
malie&ker,  add  abt>ut  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid,  and 
pctajriute  the  hydrocliloric  acid  with  an  excess  of  silver 
mime.  Stir  well,  and  filter  off  the  silver  chloride.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  solution,  together 
irilh  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  addwl  to  precipitate  the  hydro, 
dilaricacid.  To  tlie  clear  filtrate,  add  ammonia,  drop  by  drop, 
«itb  constant  stirring,  until  the  neutral  point  is  just  reached, 
whcii  silver  phosphate  is  precipitated.  As  silver  phosphate 
is  bolulile  in  ammonia,  a  few  more  drops  will  dissolve  it, 
and  from  this  solution  it  may  be  reprecipitated  by  adding 
nitric  add,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until  the  solution  is  Just  neutral. 
If  tl  is  desired  to  do  so,  the  earthy  phosphates  may  be 
itmoved  by  heat  and  ammonia.  The  filtrate  is  rendered  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  phosphates  determined  by  this  method.  As 
this  test  only  yields  good  results  when  carefully  and  properly 
applied,  the  first  method  is  recommended,  especially  for 
beginners,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  confirm  the  results  thus 
rbtjine.l  by  the  second  method. 

an,    Samples  for  Practice. — In  examining  urine  for 
sugar  and   albumin,   only   negative   results  are   ordinarily 
obtained;  hence,  the  student  is  advised  to  make  up  samples 
C'mtaining  these  substances,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
fcr  reactions.    This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  small  quan- 
tities of  these  substances  in  water,  and  adding  these  solutions 
pies  of  normal  urine.     A  solution  containing  sugar 
readily  be  made  by  dissolving  about  1  gram  of  grape 
ttgar,  or  glucose  (the  kind  of  sugar  that  occurs  in  urine), 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water,   and  adding  this  to  an 
iial  amount  of  urine.      A   solution   containing  albumin 
nol  quite   so  easily  prepared,  but  may  be  made  quite 
idily  as   follows:    Add   the   white   of  an  egg  to   about 
I  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water,  stir  it  well  for  some 
e,  and  allow  the  part  that  docs  not  dissolve  to  settle. 
\hcT  the  imdissolved  portion  has  completely  subsided,  pour 
lejir  liquid,  which  contains  albumin  in  solution,  into  an 
volume  of  urine. 
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COMMON  INORGANIC  POISONS. 

84.  The  chemist  is  uften  called  upon  to  determine  if  <. 
substance  contains  a  certain  poison,  and  this  section  i; 
designed  to  enable  the  student  to  answer  such  a  question, 
and  to  give  him  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  method; 
employed  in  such  cases.  Obviously,  an  exhaustive  treatmenl 
of  the  subject  of  poisons  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Paper  o' 
this  character,  hence,  only  the  common  poisons  will  b« 
treated.  But,  if  the  student  makes  himself  familiar  will 
the  determination  of  the  poisons  treated  in  this  Paper,  h< 
will  be  able  to  determine  any  of  the  less  common  ones,  b) 
referring  to  one  (jf  the  books  on  this  subject.  The  mos 
common  inorganic  poi.sons  are  arsenic,  phosphorus,  am 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  cyanide. 
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85.  Prellmlnai^'  Examination. — Arsenic  is  the  raosi 
frequently  used  of  the  poisons,  and  generally  in  the  form  ol 
arsenious  oxide  {white  arsenic),  which  is  very  dangerous,  as 
small  doses  are  fatal,  and  it  is  almost  tasteless,  so  that  it! 
presence  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way.  The  sample  foi 
analysis  may  be  almost  any  ordinary  substance — a  food, 
vomit,  or  even  a  stomach.  In  case  wilful  poisoning  is  sus 
pected,  it  is  desirable  to  learn,  if  possible,  in  what  form  th< 
arsenic  was  administered. 

1.  If  food,  vomit,  or  some  similar  substance  is  submittet 
for  analysis,  mix  it  well,  set  aside  from  one-third  to  one-hall 
for  further  examination,  or  to  confirm  the  residts  obtained 
and  mix  the  rest  in  a  rather  large,  perfectly  clean  porcelaii 
dish,  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water.  Stir  wel 
with  a  glass  rod,  allow  the  heavy  solid  matter  to  settle,  ant 
pour  the  liquid,  together  with  the  light  suspended  matter 
into  a  second  porcelain  dish.  Stir  the  solid  matter  with  s 
glass  rod,  and  feel  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  the  ro( 
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|for  any  gritty  particles  of  solid  matter.  Pour  the  liquid  from 
the  second  dish  back  into  the  Hrst,  stir  well,  allow  it  to  settle, 
und  again  pour  the  liquid  iuto  the  second  porcelain  dish.  To 
the  solid  matter  in  the  first  dish  add  an  equal  volume  of 
w»le:,  stir  well,  allow  it  to  stand  a  moment  for  any  heavy 
ioi  solid  matter  to  settle,  pour  the  rest  of  the  contents 
sdi&h,  as  completely  as  possible  without  disturbing  such 
grains,  into  the  second  dish,  and  e.xaniine  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  that  has  just  l)een  emptied,  for  white  g^rains  of  arsenious 
cockle,  or  black  grains  or  scales  of  metallic  arsenic. 

If  such  grains  are  found,  remove  a  few  of  them,  and  dry 
them  between  folds  of  filter  paper.  If  black  grains  are 
found,  introduce  them  into  a  closed  tube  and  heat  over  the 
Bunsen  burner,  when  a  black  mirror  on  the  cool  part  of  the 
tubeihows  the  presence  of  metallic  arsenic.  If  white  grains 
aft  found,  introduce  them  into  a  closed  tube  that  is  drawn 
ualtoapoint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  so  that  they  fall  to  the 
jMnt  a,  and  drop  in  a  splinter  of  freshly  ignited  charcoal, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  points.  Now  heat  the  charcoal 
to  redness,  and  then  change  the  position  of  the  tube  so  tliat 
the  white  grains  are  heated  at  the  same  time,  when,  if 
dfjus  oxide  is  present,  a  black  mirror  will  be  formed  at  r. 


PlO.   5. 

"Vthcr  such  grains  are  found  or  not,  wash  the  contents  of 
il>e  first  disli  into  the  second,  and  tre.nt  as  directed  in 
AaK6. 

8    If  a  stomach  is  to  be  analyzed,  empty  the  contents  into 

»  pwcchiin  dish,  turn  the  stomach  inside  out,  and  search  the 

lining  fur  white  or  black  grains  or  scales,  which  are  often 

f'inmi  adhering  to,  or  embedded  in,  the  membrane,  and  are 

I  '"squcntly  mdicated  by  red  spots.     If  such  grains  are  found, 

t^][*niinc   them    for   arsenic   and   arsenious   oxide,   as  just 

ibed.     Then  cut  the  stomach  into  small  pieces,  mix  it 

ughly  with  the  contents  in  the  dish,  and  proceed  as 

i&Bctod  in  examination  No.  1. 
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86.  Method  for  llie  Deternilimtlou  of  Arsenic  In 
Ally  Form. — The  rcaclion  of  the  mixliiic  in  the  porcelain 
dish  is  next  ascertained  by  means  of  litmus  paper,  and,  if 
acid,  just  enough  pure  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  render 
it  neutral,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a  pasty  consistence 
over  the  water  bath.  If  the  sample  contained  alcohol,  the 
evaporation  must  be  continued  tmtil  this  is  completely  driven 
off.  A  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  about  1. 12  Sp.  Gr., 
about  equal  in  weiy^ht  to  the  amount  of  solid  substance 
taken  for  analysis,  is  added,  together  with  distilled  water, 
if  necessar)',  in  order  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  shall  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  liquid  present.  Add  about 
2  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  heat  the  mixture  on  the 
water  bath.  When  the  liquid  has  attained  the  temperature 
(jf  the  water  bath,  add  more  potassium  chlorate  at  intervals 
of  5  or  10  minutes,  in  portions  of  ^  gram  to  2  grams,  and 
stir  it  well.  Replace  the  water  that  has  evaporated  from 
time  to  time.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  contents  (jf 
the  dish  have  become  nearly  homogeneous  and  fluid,  and 
have  a.ssumed  a  light-yellow  color  that  is  retained  when  the 
substanee  is  heated  for  20  or  30  minutes  longer,  without  the 
further  addition  of  potassium  chlorate. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  add  about  1  gram  of  potassium 
chlorate,  stir,  and  immediately  remove  the  dish  from  the 
water  bath.  When  the  dish  and  contents  have  become  per- 
fectly cold,  filter,  and  wash  the  residue  well  with  hot  water. 
The  residue  may  contain  metallic  mercury,  albuminate  of 
mercury,  lead  sulphate,  and  possibly  lead  chloride,  basic 
bismuth  chloride,  and  stannic  oxide.  It  should  be  marked 
Ppt.  1,  and  set  aside  to  be  examined  for  these  metals,  as 
described  in  Art.  87.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  usually 
kept  separate.  Heat  the  filtrate  on  the  water  bath,  with  the 
renewal  of  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  until  the  odor  given 
off  by  the  chlorate  has  disappeared.  Evapor.ate  the  washint;s 
on  the  water  bath  tu  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  and  add 
this  to  the  filtrate,  which  has  been  evaporated  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  litjuid  is  from  three  to  four  times  the  volume 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  added.     Transfer  the  liquid  to  a 
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fluk,  heat  it  to  about  70°  on  the  water  bath,  and  while  at 
this  icmpemture,  conduct  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide through  it  for  about  12  hours.     Then  remove  the  fl;isk 
from  the  water  bath,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool  while  the 
gw  is  still  passinjj  through  it.     When  the  contents  of  the 
skhaw  become  cool,  withdraw  the  delivery  tube  from  the 
sk,  and  wash  it  with  ammonia,  allowing  the  washings  to 
ran  into  a  beaker.    Acidulate  the  animoniacal  washings  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  this  to  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
D«r  the  flask  loosely  with  filter  paper,  and  stand  it  in  a 
deralely  warm  place  for  from  (J  to  13  hours.     Collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  small  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  water 
containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide,     Suttirate  the  filtrate 
ok]  washings  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporate  to  a 
sou]]  bulk  over  the  water  bath.     If  any  precipitate  is  formed 
dBring  the  evaporation,  filter  it  off,  wash  well,  and  add  it  to 
the  main  precipitate.     The  filtrate  should  be  examined  for 
the  metals  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups.     The  pre- 
cipitate contains  the  arsenic,  together  with  any  other  metals 
of  the  first  and  second  groups  that  may  be  present,  and  gen- 
ly  some  organic  matter.      Remove  the  precipitate  and 
to  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  heat  it  on  the  water  bath 
perfectly  dry.     Add  pure  fuming  nitric  acid  (which 
must  be  free  from  chlorine),  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipi- 
tiite  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath.     Moisten  the  precipitate  with  pure  con- 
cntrate  sulphuric  acid,  heat  for  about  2  hours  on  the  water 
ath,  and  then  on  the  sand  bath  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
iually  raising  the  temperature  imtil  white  fumes  begin 
The  mass  should  now  be  easily  broken  up,  and  a 
^^portion  of  it  when  stirred  with  a  little  water  should 
not  impart  any  considerable  color  to  the  fluid.     If  it  gives  a 
brown  color  to  the  water,  or  if  the  mass  should  have  a  brown, 
Dily  appearance,  add  some  small  pieces  of  pure  dry  filter 
»|)er,  and  heat  the  mass  till  white  fumes  again  begin  to 
off,  and  then  allow  the  dish  and  contents  to  become 
irly  cold.     Add  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  concentrate  hydro- 
Joric  acid  and  S  parts  of  water,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath 
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for  about  1  hour,  stirring  occasionally.  Filter,  wash  well 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
finally  with  boiling  water.  The  undissolved  portion  on  the 
filter,  which  may  contain  lead,  mercury,  tin,  bismuth,  and 
antimony,  should  be  marked  Fpt.  2,  and  set  aside  for  exam-  ^ 
ination  according  to  Art.  87.  I 

The  filtrate  is  removed  to  a  fia.sk,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
again  conducted  through  it,  exactly  as  described  in  the  first 
precipitation,  by  hydrogen  sulphitlc.  The  precipitate,  which 
is  now  free  from  organic  matter,  is  collected  on  a  small  filter 
and  washed.  It  will  contain  all  the  arsenic,  and  perhaps 
some  other  metals  as  sulphides.  If  the  precipitate  is  yellow, 
and  a  small  portion  of  it,  when  shaken  in  a  test  tube  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  completely  dissolves,  arsenic  alone  is  ^ 
present.  In  this  case,  dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  evaporate  thefl 
solution  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  add  a  little  fuming 
nitric  acid,  heat,  then  add  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporate  on  the  sand  bath  until  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
white  fumes  begin  ti»  come  off.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool,  add 
from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphurous  acid,  evap)nite 
the  excess  on  the  water  bath,  and  examine  the  resulting 
solution  for  arsenic  by  one  of  the  methods  to  be  given  later. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  other  metals  than  arsenic, 
remove  the  filter,  together  with  the  precipitate,  to  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  pour  ammonia  over  the  precipitate,  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  remove  the  filter,  washing 
it  thoroughly  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  Heat  the  dish 
and  contents  on  the  water  bath  while  stirring  the  mixture. 
Filter,  wash,  and  mark  the  residue  Ppt.  <J,  to  be  examined 
according  to  Art.  87.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  add  a  little  pure  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
again  evaporate  until  nearly  dry.  To  the  residue  add  a  little 
sodium  hydrate,  and  then  sodium-carbonate  solution  in  slight 
excess.  Now  add  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  2  parts  of  sodium  nitrate;  evaporate  to  dryness  over 
the  water  bath,  remove  to  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  gradually 
increase  the  heat  until  the  substance  fuses.  Allow  the 
fusion  to  cool,  add  cold  water,  and  stir  frequently  until  the 
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mass  is  thoroughly  disintegrated,  when  all  the  arsenic  will 
be  dissolved.  If  a  residue  remains  undissolved,  filter  it  off, 
'Adsh,  and  examine  it  for  antimony  and  tin.  To  the  filtrate 
4(ld  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  the  reaction  is  strongl)' 
icid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  add  a 
little  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  on  the  sand  bath 
until  licavy  white  fumes  begin  to  come  off.  Cool  the  residue, 
nddfromS  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
bwtonthc  water  bath  till  most  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  (]ri\-eQ  off.  Adda  little  water  to  make  a  clear  solu- 
li'iii,  and  test  for  arsenic  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.    \farih's  Trst. — This  test  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same 

nunncr  as  described  in  Art.  72,     The  solution  prepared  as 

directed  above  is  added   in   the  same  way  as  the  water  is 

Jddctl,  and  the  black  mirror  or  stain  shows  the  presence  of 

»i»tnic.      Only  a  little  of   the  arsenic  solution   should  be 

added  at  a  time,  for,  if  much  is  added,  it  may  cause  violent 

fticm,  which  would  interfere  with  the  test,  or  perhaps  cause 

lb  loss,  through  fc>aming  over.     In  many  cases  a  solution  of 

tnenic  may  be  tested  directly  by  this  method,  without  the 

Vmg    preparation    above   de.scril)ed,    but    when    absolutely 

accurate  results  are  desired,  and  organic  matter  is  present, 

the  above  directions  should  be  carefully  followed. 

S.  Friseniiis'  and  von  Bubo's  Method.  — Add  a  little  water 
to  tJie  solution  obtained  as  described  above,  transfer  it  to  a 
small  flask,  heat  to  70°,  and  precipitate  the  arsenic  by  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  pre\-iously  directed,  except 
that  in  this  case  all  the  arsenic  will  be  precipitated  in 
6  hours.  Filter,  wash  well,  and,  if  much  is  present,  dry  the 
filter  and  precipitate,  remove  the  thoroughly  dry  precipitate 
to  a  porcelain  boat,  and  prf)ceed  directly  with  its  reduction. 
If  the  precipitate  is  too  small  to  be  removed  from  the  filter, 
dissolve  it  while  wet  with  a  little  ammonia;  allow  the  solu- 
tifm  to  run  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  from  \  to  \  gram 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water 
hath,  and  remove  the  dry  residue,  or  the  precipitate  as 
obtained  above,  to  a  porcelain  boat  c.  Fig.  6,  mix  it  with 
about  twice  its  weight  of  pure  potassium  cyanide  and  5  or 
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6  times  its  weight  of  pure  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  place 
the  boat  and  contents  in  a  hard-glass  tube,  drawn  out  at  one 
end.  Connect  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig,  (i,  and  after 
the  tube  is  thorough!)'  filled  with  carbon  dioxide — generated 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble,  in  the  Kipp 
apparatus  it,  and  washed  by  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in  the 


Fig.  6. 

flask  d — gently  heat  the  tube  throughout  its  entire  length,  to 
be  sure  all  moisture  is  driven  off.  Then  regulate  the  flow 
of  carbon  dioxide  so  that  it  passes  through  the  fl;isk  /'  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  bubble  per  second,  gradually  heat  the  tube 
to  redness  near  the  point  i/,  where  it  begins  to  narrow,  then 
place  a  second  burner  under  the  boat  at  r.  gradually  increas- 
ing the  heat  until  the  tube  is  bright  red  and  the  contents  of 
the  boat  are  thoroughly  fused,  continuing  the  heat  until  all 
the  arsenic  is  driven  off.  The  arsenic  will  be  deposited  on 
the  tube  just  beyond  the  burner  at  the  point  </,  and  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  tnl)e,  fumiing  a  metallic  mirror.  If  any 
arsenic  is  not  deposited  on  the  tube,  but  escapes,  it  may  be 
detected  by  its  garlic  odor.  In  this  determination  the  carbon 
dioxide  should  always  be  generated  in  Kipp's,  or  some  similar 
generator,  so  that  its  flow  may  be  pnnxjrly  regulated. 

87.     Exainlnatlon  of  the  Residues  or  Precipitates. 

Although  the  main  object  of  this  process  is  the  determination 
of  arsenic,  the  insoluble  residues  obtained  while  carrying  it 
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oat  should  be  examined  for  other  poisonous  metals.     This 
may  be  done  as  follows: 

1.  Examination  of  Ppt.  J.  —  This  residue  may  contain 
lead,  mercury,  bismuth,  and  tin.  When  dry,  remove  it  to  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate 
almost  to  drjTicss  on  the  water  bath.  Add  water  aud  a  little 
common  nitric  acid,  and  continue  the  healing  f>>r  some  time; 
then  filter,  dilute  the  filtrate,  precipitate  with  a  current  of 
ln"drogen  sulphide,  and  examine  the  precipitate  for  the 
metals  mentioned  above,  as  directed  under  the  group  separa- 
tion!! in  C»rt//Vrt//tr  .^wrt/y.yw.  Part  1.  The  precipitate  may 
contain  a  little  lead,  and  should  be  examined  for  it. 

t   Examination    of  Ppt.  2. — This   residue  may  contain 
Itwi,  mercury,   antimony,   and   possibly   tin  and  bismuth. 
Renidve  it  to  a  small  porcelain  dish,  add  an  excess  of  aqua 
re^'ia,  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water  bath,  and  finally  boil 
do»Ti  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  sand  bath  or  over  the  flame. 
Add  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  bring  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and  if  an  insoluble  residue  remains,  filter  it  off. 
Plwipttate    the   metals  from   the   filtrate   by   a   current   of 
liTdrogen  sulphide,  and  examine  the  precipitate  as  directed 
under  the  group  separations  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
3.     Examination  of  Ppt.   3. — This  residue  may  contain 
lead,  mercurj',  and  possibly  copper.     Remove  it  to  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath  with  a  mixture  of 
eqaal  parts  of  concentrate  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  bring  to  boiling  on  the  sand  bath  or  over  the 
il&tne.      ^fercury  will  not  be  attacked  by  this  acid,  but  other 
metals  that  may  he  present  will  be  dissolved.     Dilute,  filter, 
Jind  examine  the  precipitate  and  filtrate,  as  directed  under 
the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the  second  group  in  Qualita- 
tive A  nalysis.  Part  1. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

88.  Preliminary  Examination  for  Phosphorns.^ 
Phosphorus  has  been  quite  largely  used  in  poisoning 
mice,  etc.,  and  its  poisonous  properties  have  become  quite 
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generally  known.  Consequently,  the  chemist  is  occasionally 
called  upon  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  an  article 
of  food,  or  some  similar  substance,  for  phosphorus.  In  such 
cases  the  chemist  should  direct  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  detection  of  phosphorus  in  the  free  state.  Merely  find- 
ing' phosphoric  acid  would  not  prove  anything,  for  this  is  a 
constituent  of  nearly  all  anim;tl  and  vegetable  bfxlies.  In 
examining  a  substance  for  phosphorus,  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  for  in  the  air  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized 
to  phosphorous  acid,  and  finally  to  phosphoric  acid. 

The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  a  substance  for  unoxi- 
dized  phosphorus  is  to  a.scertain  if  its  presence  is  indicated 
by  the  odur  of  the  su  Instance,  or  by  ]>hosphorescence  when 
the  sample  is  stirred  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  These  tests 
furnish  strong  indications,  but  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  the 
odor  and  phosphorescence  may  both  be  due  to  other  sub- 
stances. Next,  place  a  little  of  the  sample  in  a  small  flask, 
and,  if  dry,  moisten  it  with  water.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  loosely  fit  a  cork  to  which  is  fastened  a  strip  of  filter 
pjipcr  saturated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
heat  the  flask  and  contents  to  about  40°.  If  the  paper  is  not 
colored  after  an  hour  of  this  treatment,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  free  pliosphorus  is  present,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  tc 
proceed  further  with  the  examination,  but  tlie  result  may  be 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  following  methods.  If  the  paper  is 
blackened,  phosphonis  is  indicated  but  not  proved,  as  the 
blackening  may  be  caused  by  other  substances.  Conse- 
quently, in  this  case,  the  substance  mu.st  be  further  exam- 
ined by  one  of  the  following  methods. 

8f>.  Kxamlnatlnn  by  Means  of  DJstirintlon  With 
Water. — Mix  a  rather  large  portion  of  the  sample  with 
water  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask  a.  Fig.  7, 
and  connect  it  with  a  Licbig  conden.ser  be.  Place  a  screen 
r/" of  some  opaque  material  between  the  flask  and  the  con- 
denser to  prevent  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  upon  the 
condenser,  and  distil  the  contents  of  the  flask,  receiving  the 
distillate  in  a  flask  d.      This  experiment  must  be  performed 
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:  room.     If  the  substance  contains  free  phosphorus, 
1  be  seen  a  strong  luminous  ring  that  usually  moves 

uji  and   down    near    the 

jKiint  i  where  the  steam 

cnicrs  the  cooled  part  of 

ihe  tube.      Samples   that 

conbun  only    very    small 

jiumtities   of    phosphorus 
«IIy  produce  a  Ixmiinous 

nag  that  may  be  seen  con- 
tinuously for  half  an  hour. 

If  much    phosphorus    is 

prf*nl,  it  will  collect  in 

naudl  globules  in  the  bot- 

lotn  of  the  flask  J  and  may 

be  further  examined.     If 

phosphorus  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  substance 

ia  the  form  of  phosjjhor- 

w  matches,  an  oxidizing 

iffnt  will  always  be  pres- 
ent   In  this  case  a  little 

ferrous  sulphate  should  be 

added  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  destroy  the  oxidi- 
Bg agent;  and  if  hydrogen  sul]>hide  is  present,  a  little  ferric 
llnride  should  also  be  added.     Ether,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpen- 

^c,  and  many  other  ethereal  oils  prevent  the  luminosity  so 
longas  they  are  present.  Ether  and  alcohol  are  soon  distilled 
over,  and  the  luminosity  will  then  appear,  but  many  of  the 
ttietical  oils  prevent  it  permanently,  and  when  they  are  pres- 
et the  method  described  in  Art.  90  should  be  employed. 

Instead  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  ordinary- 
fortn  of  distilling  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  'i5.  Theoretical 
C^tmistry,  may  be  used ;  but  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  7  is 
wter  for  this  purpose. 

W,  Examination  by  Driving:  Off  Phosphorus  In  a 
*^nwnt  of  Carbon   Dioxide. — The  method  just  described 


Fig.  7. 
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in  Art.  89  is  easily  carried  out,  and  yields  conclusive  results 
even  with  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus,  when  substances 
that  prevent  the  reaction  are  absent.  But  as  a  number  of 
substances  prevent  the  formation  of  a  luminous  ringf,  when- 
ever this  reaction  fails  a  portion  of  the  sample  should  be 
treated  as  follows:  ■ 

Place  the  substance  in  a  flask,  add  water,  and  then  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
acid.  Fit  the  flask  d.  Fig.  8,  with  a  stopper  having  two  per- 
forations, throug'h  one  of  which  a  j;,'-lass  tube  c  passes  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask;  and  through  this  tube  i>ass  a 


slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  been  generated  in 
the  Kipp  apparatus  «,  and  washed  in  the  flask  b  containing 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid.  Connect  the  tube  e,  which  ■ 
passes  through  the  other  perforation,  and  through  which  the 
gas  passes  from  the  flask  (/,  with  a  U  tubey  containing  a 
neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  so  that  the  gas  passes 
through  this  solution.  When  the  flask  J  is  thoroughly  filled 
with  carbon  dioxide,  place  it  on  the  water  bath^,  and,  while 
heated  on  the  bath,  pass  a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  it  for  several  hours.  If  the  substance  contains 
phosphorus,  it  will  be  carried  over  unoxidized,  by  the  carbon 
dioxide,  and  form  a  black  precipitate  of  silver  phosphide 
and  metallic  silver,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  silver- 
nitrate  solution.     If  no  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  U  tube 
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after  several  hours,  free  phosphorus  is  not  present,  and  the 
"icration  need  not  be  carried  further.  If  a  black  precipitate 
isfonned,  it  is  an  indication  of  phosphorus,  but  is  not  con- 
dusive,  as  it  may  be  formed  by  other  substances,  and  must 
be  further  examined.  In  this  case,  filter  the  contents  of  the 
tiil«,  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  water,  and  proceed  as 
f'lllows; 

Plaot  some  zinc  in  the  two-necked  Woulff  bottle  a,  ¥\g.  9, 
luii)  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  the  funnel  tube  b, 


Pio.  s. 


which  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  the  total 
amount  oi  acid  added.     Lead  the  hydrogen  thus  generated 
through  the  U  tube  c,  which  contains  pumice  stone  satu- 
rated with  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  to 
!>  absorb  any  hydrogen  sulphide  that  may  be  present.     Con- 
[nect  the  tube  leading  from  the  U  tube  with  a  tulx;  having  a 
platinum  tip  at  c,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over 
which  a  screw  pinch  cock  d  is  fitted,  and  by  means  of  this 
)  inncb  cock  regulate  the  flow  of  hydrogen  so  that  it  will  bum 
I  at  e  with  a  steady  flame.     If  this  flame  is  colorless,  and  does 
1  not  produce  a  green  coloration  when  allowed  to  impinge  on 
a  jiiece  of  cold   porcelain,  the  gas  is  free  from   hydrogen 
.phosphide.     Now  wash  the  precipitate,  supposed  to  contain 
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a  minute  quantity  cif  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  a  greenish 
solution  will  be  left  in  the  tube,  from  which  a  slight  blue 
precipitate  will  settle  upon  standing. 

2.  Place  a  second  portion  of  the  distillate  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  a  drop  of  sodium-hydrate  solution,  then  sufficient 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  to  impart  a  yellowish  color  to 
the  solution,  and  slowly  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water 
bath.  If  the  solution  contained  hydrocyanic  acid  or  a 
cyanide,  the  residue  in  the  dish  will  contain  sodium  sulpho- 
cyanide.  Dissolve  this  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  4  or 
5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride.  A  red  colora- 
tion shows  the  presence  of  a  sulphocyanide  that  has  been 
formed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  above  treatment  In 
case  the  red  color  is  not  permanent,  or  a  violet  color  is 
formed,  more  of  the  ferric  chloride  must  be  added  to  produce 
a  permanent  red  color. 

3.  To  the  third  portion  of  the  filtrate,  add  a  few  drops  ol 
potassium-nitrite  solution,  about  3  drops  of  ferric  chloride, 
and  then  just  enough  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  change  the 
color  of  the  ferric  salt  formed  from  brown  to  light  yellow. 
Heat  the  solution  carefully,  until  it  just  commences  to  boil, 
and,  after  allowing  it  to  cool,  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
to  precipitate  the  excess  of  iron.  Filter  off  the  precipitate, 
and  to  the  filtrate,  which  should  still  contain  free  ammonia, 
add  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the  solution  con- 
tained hydrocyanic  acid,  potassium  nitroprusside  will  be 
formed,  and  tlic  hydrogen  sulphide  acting  upon  this  imparls 
a  violet  color  to  the  solution. 

The  second  filtrate  that  collects  in  the  cylinder  should  be 
tested  in  the  same  manner,  and  finally  the  contents  of  the 
U  tube  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests. 

4 

OJl.  Dotfrinlimtlou  of  Ilydi-oeyanlc-  At-ld  "When 
Ferrocyuiiltles,  FerrleyaiiltU's,  or  Siilijlioeyaiildcs  Are 
Present. — If  the  preliminary  examination  has  shown  the 
presence  of  ferroeyanogen,  ferri  cyanogen,  or  sulphocyanogen 
compounds,  mix  the  sample  with  water,  add  a  little  tartaric 
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acid,  and  tlien  sodium  carlxmate  until  the  sample  is  slightly 
nlkalinc.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  retort,  and  heat  over 
ibe  water  bath  to  about  (but  not  exceeding)  60",  while  leading 
a>low  current  of  washed  carbon  dioxide  through  the  tubulure, 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  carbon  dioxide  should 
be  generated  in  a  Kipp  apparatus,  and  washed  in  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid.  Collect  the  distillate  in  a  cylinder  to  which 
t  U  tabe  containing  sodium  hydrate  is  attached,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10,  and  subject  the  distillate  to  the  tests  described  in 
Aa92. 


THE  AI.KAI.OrDS. 

94,    The  detection  and  separation  of  the  alkaloids  is 
much  more  difficult  than  the  detection  and  separation  of  the 
raetals.    This  is  due  to  several  causes.    Reagents  do  not  give 
the  same  sharp  distinction  between  the  alkaloids  that  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  metals,  and,  as  the  alkaloids  form  a  com- 
paratively  new   field    of    chemistry,    and    have    not    been 
ifioroughly  studied,  in  many  cases  the  reactions  are  not  under- 
totxi,  and  only  the  outward  appearance  known,  so  that  the 
ttaditions  that  may  modify  these  reactions  are  not  known. 
As  new  alkaloids,  of  whose  reaction  nothing  is  known,  are 
continually  being  discovered,  anything  like  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  impossible  at  the  present  time.    Only 
a  few   of   the  most  common  alkaloids,    therefore,   will   be 
treated  in  this  course.    This  will  be  sufficient  for  the  average 
[  student,  but  if  a  student  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  siibject, 
lifter  making  himself  familiar  with  the  alkaloids  treated  in 
[this  Paper,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  widen  his  range  of 
knowledge  in  this  field,  by  reading  and  investigation. 


VOIjATIIjE  alkai^oids. 

Off.  The  volatile  alkaloids  are  liquids  at  ordinary  tem- 
pcraUires.  They  may  be  volatilized  either  in  the  pure  st.ite 
or  when  mixed  with  water,  and,  consequently,  are  obtained 
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in  the  distillate  when  their  salts  are  distilled  with  strong 
fixed  bases  and  water.  When  their  vapors  come  in  contact 
with  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  acid,  they  form  a  white  cloud, 
similar  to  that  formed  by  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  most  common  volatile  alkaloids  are  nicotine  and  conine. 
They  are  most  easily  detected  when  in  the  pure  state,  and, 
consequently,  should  be  obtained  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
that  condition  before  applying  tests  for  them.  To  do  this, 
add  sodium-hydrate  solution  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  distil  them  in  a  current  of  hydrojjen,  which 
has  been  generated  in  a  Kipp  apparatus,  and  lead  into  the 
retort  containing  the  solution.  Neutralize  the  distillate  with 
oxalic  acid,  and  evaporate  slowly.  Dissolve  the  oxalate  of 
the  alkaloid  in  alcohol,  filter  off  any  residue  that  may  be 
present,  and  evaporate  the  solution.  Treat  the  residue  with 
water,  add  sodium-hydrate  solution,  shake  this  mixture  with 
ether,  separate  the  ethereal  solution,  and  allow  the  ether  to 
evaporate  at  about  20°,  leaving  the  pure  alkaloid.  ■! 

96.  Nicotine. — Nicotine  in  the  pure  state  is  a  colorless, 
oily  liquid,  with  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  found  in  the 
tobacco  plant,  especially  in  the  leaves  and  seeds.  When 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
color.  When  heated  to  boiling  (247°)  in  the  air,  it  partially 
decomposes,  but  maybe  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen without  decomposition.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  and  dis.solves  easily  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Nicotine  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It 
acts  as  a  moderately  strong  base,  precipitating  metals  as 
hydrates,  and  forming  salts  with  acids.  Most  of  these  salts 
are  non-volatile,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  They  are  odorless,  but  have  a  strong 
taste  of  tobacco. 

1.  A  solution  of  nicotine  in  water,  or  a  nicotine  salt 
mixed  with  sodium  hydrate,  when  shaken  with  ether,  forms 
a  solution  of  nicotine  in  ether.  If  this  ethereal  solution  is 
removed  to  a  watch  glass,  and  the  ether  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  of  about  20°,  the  nicotine  will  remain  on  the 
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watch  glass  in  drops  or  streaks.  If  this  is  now  heated,  the 
nicotine  will  be  volatilized,  forming  white  fumes,  with  a 
strong,  disagreeable  odor. 

1  I'lalinum  ihloridc,  when  added  to  a  rather  strong 
Kilutiot)  of  nicotine  or  one  of  its  salts,  produces  a  light- 
yellow,  flocculcnt  precipitate  that  dissolves  up<jn  heating; 
but,  if  the  heat  is  continued,  an  orange-yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  .soon  separates  from  this  solution.  If  the  solutinn 
is;atherweak  and  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate may  not  form  for  some  time,  and  from  a  rather 
itrong  solution  in  alcohol,  containing  a  little  free  hydro- 
chliiric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  forms  at  once. 

3.  Gold  chloride,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  nicotine  or 
one  of  its  salts,  in  water,  forms  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate 
that  is  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Iodine  solution  *  when  added  in  small  quantity  to  a 
s)lntion  of  nicotine  in  water,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
that,  upon  standing,  dissolves  in  the  solution.  If  a  little 
more  of  the  iodine  solution  is  added  to  this  solution,  a  bright 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed  that  also  disappears 
ujxm  standing.  If  iodine  solution  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
a  nicotine  salt,  the  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed  at 
once. 

I.  Pkric  acid,  when  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
rieoline  in  water,  or  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  nicotine  salt, 
produces  a  yellow  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

6.  Tannit  acid,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine, 
pftjduces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
orstilphuric  acid. 

?•  Silver  uitraic,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  nicotine  in 
*>ter  or  alcohol,  slowly  imparts  a  brown  color  to  the  solu- 
tion, and  finally  a  black  precipitate  separates. 

^  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acidoi  1.2  Sp.  Gr. , 
disaolvcs  nicotine  in  the  cold  to  a  colorless  solution,  but 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  forms  a  red  solution. 

.     *To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  about  20  j^iims  of  potassium  iodide 
•a  »it«,  add  18  grams  uf  i<j<liuc,  stir,  aud  dilute  tu  I  liter. 
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9.  Wlieti  a  drop  of  nicotine  is  gently  warmed  wi'h  4  or 
5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.12  Sp.  Gr.,  it  forms  a  brown 
solution.  If  to  this  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  of  1.4  Sp.  Gr.  is 
added,  after  the  solution  has  become  cool,  it  gives  the  solution 
a  reddish-violet  color  that  gradually  changes  to  red. 

10.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nicotine  in  water,  or  ol 
a  neutral  solution  of  nicotine  hydrochloride,  are  added  to  ar 
excess  of  mercuric-chloride  solution,  a  white,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  that  is  soluble  in  ammonium  chloride  .oi 
hydrochloric  acid. 

97.  Conine.  —  Conine  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  that 
becomes  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  occurs  in  the 
spotted  hemlock,  especially  in  the  green  seed.  When  heated 
in  the  air  to  the  boiling  point  (about  168°),  it  partly  decom- 
poses and  becomes  brown,  but  may  be  distilled  unaltered  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  its  solu- 
tions have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Conine  is  a  strong 
base.  It  slowly  volatilizes  at  ordinarj'  temperatures,  giving 
cff  poisonous  vapors  with  a  pungent,  stupefying  odor,  which 
give  dense  white  fumes  with  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  acid. 
It  precipitates  metals  as  hydrates  in  a  manner  similar  tc 
ammonia,  and  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts  that  are  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  ether. 

1.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  conine  salt  is  mixec 
with  sodium  hydrate,  and  this  mixture  is  shaken  with  ether, 
the  conine  dissolves  in  the  ether.  If  this  ethereal  solutior 
is  now  evaporated  on  a  watch  glass  at  about  25°,  the  conim 
will  remain  on  the  watch  glass  in  yellowish,  oily  drops. 

2.  Platinum  chloride  docs  not  produce  a  precipitate  ir 
solutions  of  conine  salts,  even  when  concentrate. 

3.  Gold  chloride,  when  added  to  a  rather  strong  solutioi 
of  conine  hydrochloride,  pnxluces  a  light,  yellowish  precipi 
tate  that  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Iodine  solution  acts  in  the  same  way  with  a  conine 
solution  that  it  does  with  nicotine. 

5.  Picric  acid,  in  concentrate   solution,  when  added  to 
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ne  that  is  covered  with  a  little  water,  produces  a  yellow 
ipiutc;  but,  if  the  solution  is  at  all  dilute,  no  precipitate 
is  formed. 

6.  Silver  nitrate,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  coninc  in 
hoi,  yields  a  grayish-brown  precipitate  at  once. 

7.  Mercuric  chloride,  when  added  in  excess  to  a  conine 
sdation,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Chtoritte  water,  when  added  to  conine  that  is  covered 
Ith  alittlc  water,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  dissolves 
bIt  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Coventrate  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  of  1.4  Sp.Gr., 
distolvcs  conine  in  the  cold  without  coloration. 


NOX-VOLATILE   Ar.KAT.OTDS. 

Solid  alkaloids  that  cannot  be  distilled  with  water. 


GROUP   I. 

^lilile  alkaloids  thai  are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their 
ittltiy  sodium  hydrate,  and  dissoh'e  in  an  excess  oj  the  reagent. 

Morphine  Cocaine 

98.  Morphine. — Morphine  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opium,  the  dried  juice  of  the  seed 
capsnles  of  the  poppy.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
wUer,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  water;  it 
dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  most 
rwdily  dissolved  by  amyl  alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  Its 
•"luliona  have  a  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It 
wiitcs  with  acids,  neutralizing  them  and  forming  salts  that 
•t  easily  soluble  in  water  and  most  of  them  also  in  alcohol. 
Morphine  and  its  salts  are  poisonous. 

I  Sodium  hydrate  or  ammonia  precipitates  morphine 
'roin  solutions  of  its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  Shaking  promotes  the  formation  of  this  precipi- 
'sic,  which  is  generally  slow  in  separating.  It  dissolves 
very  readily  in  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  less  easily  in 
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ammonia,  and  with  difficulty  in  ammonium  carbonate.  ll 
the  solution  in  sodium  hydrate  is  shaken  with  ether,  bui 
very  little  of  the  morphine  will  be  taken  up;  it  is  all  din 
solved,  however,  when  shaken  with  warm  amyl  alcohol. 

2.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  morphine  as  a  white 
powder  that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Con- 
se<|uently,  if  carbon  dioxide  is  led  into  the  solution  of  mor- 
phine in  sodium  hydrate,  it  will  precipitate  the  morphine  by 
changing  the  sodium  hydrate  to  carbonate. 

3.  Sodium  bicarbonate  precipitates  morphine,  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  from  neutral  solutions  of  its  salts,  but 
does  not  form  a  precipitate  in  acid  solutions. 

4.  Picric  acid,  when  added  to  a  concentrate  neutral  solu- 
tion of  a  morphine  salt,  prtiduces  a  yellow  precipitate  that 
dissolves  quite  readily  in  water.  Hence,  no  precipitate  is 
formed  in  neutral  solutions. 

6.  Tannic  acid,  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a 
morphine  salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  thai  dissolves 
readily  in  acids. 

6.  Concentrate  nitric  acid,  when  added  to  morphine  or  one 
of  its  salts,  in  the  dry  state  or  in  concentrate  solution,  pro- 
duces a  reddish-yellow  color  that  is  not  changed  by  the  addi> 
tinn  of  stannous  chloride.  Nitric  acid  does  nrjt  impart  a' 
col(jr  to  dilute  solutions  in  the  cold,  but  if  heated,  they 
assume  a  yellowish  color. 

7.  If  morphine  is  dissolved  in  pure,  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  cold,  and  a  small  fragment  of  potassium  nitrate 
is  added,  a  brown  coloration  is  produced  at  the  point  of  coa> 
tact.  Sometimes  the  color  is  reddish  at  first,  but  rapidly 
changes  to  brown.  If  the  sulphuric-acid  solution  of  the 
morphine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  15  hours  in  the  cold,  or  is 
heated  for  half  an  hour  at  100°,  before  adding  the  pota.ssium 
nitrate,  and  is  then  cooled  and  a  small  piece  of  potassium 
nitrate  added,  it  imparts  a  blood-red  color  to  the  solution. 
Sometimes  the  potassium  nitrate  gives  the  solution  a  violet 
color  at  first,  but  this  rapidly  changes  to  red. 

8.  If  a  little  morphine  is  dissolved  in  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  little  sodium  arsenate  added,  and  the  solution 
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heated,  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color.  If  this  solution  is 
oooled,  and  water  is  slowly  added,  the  color  changes  first  to 
red  and  then  to  green.  If  this  green  solution  is  shaken  with 
ether,  it  gives  the  ethereal  solution  a  reddish-violet  color. 
If  shaken  with  chloroform,  a  deep-violet  color  is  produced. 

i.  If  a  small  quantity  of  morphine  is  dissolved  in  about 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  a  drop 
d  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  solution  is 
placed  on  a  watch  glass  and  evaporated  over  the  water  bath, 
I  purple  residue  remains  on  the  glass.  If,  to  this  residue,  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  then  enough 
>atnrated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  render  it  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol  will  impart  a  green  color  to  the  solution.  Ether, 
then  shaken  with  this  solution,  dissolves  the  coloring  matter, 
forming  a  laj'er  of  solution  with  a  reddish-violet  color. 

lU.    A  simple  test  for  morphine  may  be  made  by  mixing 
a  little  of  the  morphine  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
white  sugar,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
add  to  this  mixture.     The  solution  thus  obtained  will  have 
a  red  color  that  changes  to  green,  and  finally  to  brownish 
J^llow.     If  a  morphine  solution  is  to  be  tested,  to  a  small 
portion  add  as  much  white  sugar  as  it  will  dissolve,  and 
(ben  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  .sulphuric  acid.     The  addi- 
tion of  a  drop  or  two  of  bromine  water  is  said  to  increase  the 
[delicacy  of  this  reaction. 

11,  If  a  small  fragment  of  morphine  or  a  morphine  salt  is 
^■dded  to  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution,  containing  about  1  gram 
Lof  ammonium  raolybdate  in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
Itrate  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  broken  up  with 
■  .,'  rod,  it  gives  the  solution  a  violet  color  that  gradu- 
gcs  to  green,  while  the  edge  of  the  solution  appears 
iblue.  If  this  is  now  stirred,  the  color  changes  to  a  brownish 
recn,  and  finally  to  deep  blue.  If  a  drop  of  rather  dilute  solu- 
[tion  of  a  morphine  salt  is  added  to  the  molybdate  solution,  a 
[blue  ring  is  formed  that  gradually  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
fflolution.  The  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  sulphuric 
dd  must  be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  rapidly  decomposes. 
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99.  Cocaine. — Cocaine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  coca  leaves.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  pos-  _ 
sesses  the  property  of  destroying  the  sense  of  feeling.  Itf 
dissolves  slightly  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  and  still 
more  readily  in  ether.  Its  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts,  most  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble,  or 
nearly  so,  in  ether. 

1.  Sodium  hydratt\  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cocaine 
salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  slightly  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Amimmium  hydrate  gives  a  reaction  similar  to  sodium 
hydrate,  but  the  precipitate  dissolves  much  more  readily  in 
an  excess  of  the  ammonia.  If  a  little  ether  is  shaken  with 
the  solution  in  ammonia,  it  takes  up  the  cocaine,  which  will 
be  deposited  in  needles  when  this  ethereal  solution  is  evap.  f 
orated  in  the  air.  ™ 

3.  Sodium  carbonate,  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cocaine 
salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  insoluble  in   an  fl 
excess  of  the  reagent.  ^ 

4.  Tannic  acid,  added  to  a  solution  of  cocaine  that  con- 
tains hydrochloric  acid,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  that 
forms  a  resinous  mass  wlien  shaken,  or  upon  standing. 

5.  Mercuric  chloride^  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a 
cocaine  salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in 
hj'drochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  or  alcohol, 

6.  Stannous  chloride,  when  added  to  a  concentrate  solu- 
tion of  a  cocaine  salt,  produces  a  curdy,  white  precipitate  that 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

7.  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cocaine  to  a  color- 
less solution  that  is  not  colored  by  nitric  acid  or  nitrates. 
Molybdic  acid  and  white  sugar  also  fail  to  produce  character- 
istic color.';. 

8.  A'itrie  acid  of  1 . 4  Sp.  Gr.  dissolves  cocaine  or  its  salts  to 
a  colorless  solution.  If  this  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassiurrt  hydrate  in 
alcohol  are  added  to  the  residue,  the  whole  being  stirred,  a 
characteristic  odor,  similar  to  that  of  peppermint,  is  given  off. 
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9.  Pftassium  chromate,  when  added  to  a  rather  strong 
»ktion  of  cocaine  that  contains  a  very  little  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitates  yellow  cocaine  chromate,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  hjrdrochloric  acid,  or  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water. 

10.  If  a  little  cocaine  is  dissolved  in  about  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  a  quantity  of  potassium 
iodate,  sraounting  to  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
cocaine,  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  on  the  water  bath; 
it  first  assumes  a  yellow  color,  then  green  streaks  appear 
tlm  grow  darker,  and  gradually  spread  to  the  whole  of  the 
liquid,  and  finally  the  whole  solution  becomes  brown. 

11.  If   cocaine   and   concentrate    hydrochloric  acid   are 

SMled  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath 

'OrS  or  4  hours,  the  cocaine  will  be  decomposed,  and  methyl 

''cohol  and  benzoic  acid  will  be  formed.     If  considerable 

*'ocaine  was  present,  white  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  will  sepa- 

'^te  when  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool. 

II  If  a  little  cocaine  solution  is  added  to  2  or  3  cubic 
**ntimeters  of  chlorine  water,  and  to  this  a  few  drops  of 
Palladium  chloride  are  added,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed. 

100.     Separation  of  3Iorphlne  and  Cocaine. — Cocaine 

L*l»ay  be  separated  from  morphine  by  rendering  a  solution  of 

their  salts  just   alkaline  with  ammonia,   and  shaking  with 

jtroleuni  ether.     This  extracts  the  cocaine,  but  does  nut 

Ive  the  morphine.     The  cocaine  is  obtained  by  evapo- 

ating  the  petroleum-ether  solution. 


onorp  n. 

tatlte  alkalottii  that  are  precipitated  by  sodium  hydrate,  and 
art  intolvhie  in  an  e.xc/ss  of  the  reagent,  and  are  also 
precipitated  by  sodium  bicarbonate,  even 
from  acid  solutions. 

Quinine  Cinchonint'  Narcotine 

lOl*     Quinine. — Quinine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance 
in  cinchona  bark.      It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
Ives  more  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether.    It  is  exceedingly 
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bitter,  and  its  solutions  are  alkaline.     It  unites  with  acids, 
fomiing;  neutral  and  acid  salts.     The  neutral  salts  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water  or  alcohol,  while  the   acid  salts  dissolve   readily  )■ 
water. 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  quinine  from  solutions  of 
its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Ammonium  hydrate  produces  a  white  precipitate  that 
is  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  tlie  reagent.  If  the  mixture 
containing  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  is  shaken 
with  ether,  to  which  about  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  added, 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  two  clear  layers  of  liquid  are 
formed. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  quinine  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  that  is  insoluble,  or  but  slightly  soluble,  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent 

4.  Sodium  bicarbonate,   when  added  to  a  rather  stron] 
neutral  or  acid  solution  of  a  quinine  salt,  produces  a  white 
precipitate  that  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  th 
reagent. 

6.  Tannic  acid,  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a 
quinine  salt,  pnxlucesa  white  precipitate  that  is  soluble  in  .i 
httle  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitatcd  by  the  addition 
of  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  also  soluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

(J.  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  quinine  and  its 
salts  to  a  colorless  or  faintly-yellowish  solution.  If  this 
solution  is  cautiously  heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  finally 
brown, 

7.  Nitric  acid  of  1.4  Sp.  Gr,  dissolves  quinine  and  its 
salts  to  a  colorless  solution  that  generally  has  a  bluish  opal- 
escence, and  turns  yellow  when  heated. 

8.  If,  to  a 'solution  of  a  quinine  salt,  about  one-sixth  its 
volume  of  strong  chlorine  water  is  added,  and  then  ammonia 
is  added  slowly  xmtil  the  reaction  of  the  solutif)n  is  alkaline, 
an  emerald-green  coloration  is  produced.  This  test  may  be 
varied  by  adding  chlorine  water,  then  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
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»nd  finally  ammonia,  when  the  solution  will  assume  a  deep- red 
color  that  rapidly  changes  to  brown.  The  addition  of  acetic 
»dd  to  the  red  solution  destroys  the  color,  but  it  may  be 
resloied  by  the  careful  addition  of  ammonia.  This  is  a 
delicaieand  characteristic  reaction,  but  is  prevented  by  the 
prrsence  of  morphine. 

9.  If  a  drop  of  water  is  added  to  a  small  piece  of  potas- 
stura  hydrate  and  this  is  fused,  and,  while  still  warm,  a 
solution  of  quinine  in  alcohol  is  added,  the  alcohol  evaporated 
t)II,  and  the  residue  gently  heated,  a  green  color  is  imparted 
to  the  mass.  Other  alkaloids  give  similar,  but  not  the  same, 
colors. 

10.  A  characteristic  test  for  quinine  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  a  little  of  the  sulphate  in  acetic  acid,  adding  a 
little  alcohol,  and  then  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  until 
the  solution  has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  when  a  black  pre- 
dpitaie  will  separate,  either  at  once  or  after  standing  a  few 
mJDutes. 


108.  Clnchonlne. — Cinchonine  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  found  in  cinchona  bark,  together  with  quinine 
»nd other  bases.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water,  but  somewhat 
more  readily  in  absolute  alcohol,  e.'^pecially  when  hot.  It  is 
roost  readily  dissolved  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  3  parts  of 
chloroform  and  1  part  of  alcohol.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter 
taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  Cinchonine  neutralizes  acids 
wwjpletely,  forming  salts  that  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  ether. 

1.  Sothuin  hydrnte  precipitates  cinchonine  from  solutions 
''its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  that  is  insoluble  in 
8" excess  of  the  reagent. 

i.  Ammonium  hydrate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  sodium 
h.^drate. 

3.  Sodium  car  bona  tf,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cin- 
chonine salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  insoluble  in 
>n  excess  of  the  reagent. 

♦     Sodium   bicarbonate    precipitates  cinchonine,   in   the 
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form  of  a  white  powder,  from  moderately  strong  solutions  of 
its  salts. 

5.  Tannic  acid,  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a 
cinchonine  salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  dissolves 
in  a  little  hydruchloric  acid,  and  is  repreci  pita  ted  if  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
(Compare  Art.  101,  5.) 

0.  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cinchonine  to  a 
colorless  solution  that  becomes  brown,  and  finally  black,  when 
heated. 

7.  If  cinchonine  is  dissolved  in  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  little  concentrate  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  solu- 
tion remains  colorless  in  the  cold;  but,  when  heated,  it  first 
becomes  yellowish,  then  brown,  and  finally  black. 

8.  If,  to  a  solution  of  a  cinchonine  salt,  about  one-fifth  its 
volume  of  strong  chlorine  water  is  added,  and  then  ammonia, 
until  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  is  formed. 

9.  If  a  little  potassium  hydrate  is  fused,  with  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  water,  a  little  solution  of  cinchonine  in  alcohol 
is  added,  and  the  residue  is  carefully  heated,  after  evapora- 
ting the  alcohol,  a  reddish-brown  or  violet  color  is  at  first 
imparted  to  the  mass,  which,  upon  the  continued  application 
of  heat,  changes  to  bluish  green,  and  vapors  with  a  pungent 
odor  are  evolved. 

10.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  when  added  to  a  neutral  solu- 
tion of  a  cinchonine  salt,  or  one  containing  but  little  free 
acid,  precipitates  yellow,  flocculent  cinchonine  ferrocyanide. 
If  an  excess  of  the  reagent  is  added  and  the  mixture  is 
gently  heated,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  but,  upon  cooling,  it 
separates  again  in  golden-yellow  crystals. 

103.  Narootlne. — Narcotine  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  opium.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  chloroform.  Narcotine  is  tasteless,  but  its  solu- 
tions are  exceedingly  bitter,  and  do  not  color  litmus  paper. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts  that  have  an  acid 
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ruction  and  are  bitter.  Most  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  solutions  of  the  salts  are  shaken 
with  chloroform,  the  narcotine  is  dissolved  in  it,  even  in  the 
presence  <>l  a  free  acid. 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  narcotine  from  solutions 
of  its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crj'stalliuc  powder  that  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  AmfHoniutn  hydrate  precipitates  narcotine  in  the  form 
(it  a  white  powder  that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent.  If  the  liquid  containing  this  precipitate  is  shaken 
with  considerable  ether,  the  ether  dissolves  the  precipitate, 
and  two  clear  layers  of  liquid  are  formed.  If  some  of  the 
ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  watch  glass, 
the  narcotine  will  remain  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  narcotine  from  its  solu- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  white  cn,'stalline  powder  that  is  insolu- 
We  m  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

k.    Sodium  bicarbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  sodium 
Qtrfoooiite. 

A,     Tannic  acid  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  neutral 

sofotions  of  narcotine  salts,  but  siometimes  gives  the  solution 

a  milky  appearance.    If  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 

a  precipitate   is  formed  that  dissolves   when   heated,   and 

separates  again  when  the  solution  is  cooled. 

6.     Chlorine  water  imparts  a  greenish-yellow   color   to 

^■volutions  of  narcotine  salts.     If  ammonia  is  now  added,  the 

Bcolor  is  changed  to  reddish  yellow,  and  becomes  stronger. 

^1     7.      Concentrate  jK/^/t«r;'r«7f ///dissolves  narcotine,  forming 

Hft  solution  with  a  greenish-yellow  color  that  soon  changes  to 

"pure  yellow.     If  this  solution  is  heated,  various  colors  are 

produced,  depending  on  the  amount  of  narcotine  present.    If 

^fconsidenible   narcotine    is    present,    the    solution    at    first 

^B^nmcs  an  orange  color,  then  becomes  blue,  and  sometimes 

^^Hpte  streaks  form.     If  the  solution  is  now  allowed  to  cool, 

it  a&snmes  a  red  color,  but  if  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  it 

becomes  reddish  violet.     If  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  but 

very  little  narcotine,  a  crimson  color  is  seen  instead  of  blue. 

&     If  a  little  narcotine  is  dissolved  in  concentrate  sulphuric 
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acid,  and  heated  until  it  assumes  a  reddish  color,  and,  after 
cooling,  a  drop  of  ferric   chloride  is   added,  at    the   point 
where  the  ferric  chloride  enters  the  liquid  a  red  color  isfl 
formed  that  shades  off  to  violet;  after  about  lu  minutes,  the 
red  color  spreads  to  the  rest  of  the  liquid. 

'.).  Nitric  acid  of  1.4  Sp.  Gr.  dissolves  narcotine  to  a 
reddish-yellow  solution.  During  the  solution,  heat  is  gener- 
ated and  reddish  fumes  are  evolved.  If  the  solution  is  nt>w 
heated  over  the  Bunsen  flame,  more  fumes  are  given  off,  and 
the  solution  becomes  clear  yellow. 

10.  A  solution  containing  10  milligrams  of  ammonium 
molybdate  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  narcotine  to  a  green  solution  that  rapidly 
changes  to  red. 

104.  Separation  of  Qninlne,  Cliiphonlne,  and.  Nar- 
cotine.— If  an  acid  solution  of  these  alkaloids  is  shaken  with 
chloroform,  the  narcotine  will  be  dissolved  in  the  chloroform 
and  form  a  separate  layer  of  clear  liquid,  while  the  quinine 
and  cinchonine  remain  in  the  acid  solution.  If  the  chloro- 
form solution  is  removed  and  evaporated  in  the  air,  the  nar- 
cotine remains  as  a  white  powder.  Now  render  the  solution, 
containing  quinine  and  cinchonine,  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  shake  it  with  ether  that  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  This  will  precipitate  the  cinchonine,  and  dissolve 
the  quinine,  which  may  be  obtained  iu  the  same  manner  as 
the  narcotine.  The  precipitated  cinchonine  may  then  be 
obtained  from  the  liquid. 


GKOITP  m. 

Non-1'olatile  alkaloids  that  are  precipitated  by  sodium  hydrate,  and 
are  insotuHf  in  an  e.xcfss  of  the  reagent,  hut  are  not  pre- 
cipitated Jrom  acid  solutions  by  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Strychnine  Brucine  Atropine 

105.  Strychnine. — Strychnine  isan  exceedingly  poison- 
ous, white  crystalline  substance  found  in  various  varieties  of 
strychnos,  but  especially  in  the  beans  of  the  strychnos  nux 
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Tomica.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  very  bitter.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
chloroform  and  acetic  ether.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming 
Mils,  must  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
are  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  They  all  have  an 
extremely  bitter  t.iste,  and  are  exceedingly  poisonous. 

1.    Sodiatn  hydratf  precipitates  strychnine  from  solutions 
of  Its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  that  is 
insoluliie  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.     If  the  solution  is 
yerj^  dilute,  the  precipitate  only  separates  after  some  time. 
i.   Ammonium  hydrate  precipitates  strychnine    in   the 
I  of  a  white  powder  that  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
ent     But  if  this  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
lime,  it  again  separates,  in  the  form  of  white  needles. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  sodium 
kvdratc. 
L  Sodium  bicarbonate  slowly  precipitates  strychnine 
[from  neutral  solutions,  in  the  form  of  fine  white  needles 
•that  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  But,  if  a 
drop  of  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  the  car- 
bonic acid  that  is  li1>erated,  even  if  the  solution  remains 
alkaline.  In  acid  solutions,  sodium  bicarbonate  produces  no 
predpttate. 

6.  Tannic  acid,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  strychnine 
salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
6.  Chlorine  '.outer ^  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  str\'ch- 
ne  salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  dissolves  in 
imimta  to  a  colorless  solution. 

Mercuric  chloride,  added  to  a  solution  of  a  str>'chnine 
Jt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  dissolves  when 
»ted,  and  is  reprecipitated  in  white  needles  upon  cooling. 

8.  Potassium  sulphocyanide,  when  added  to  a  strong  sohi- 
on  of  a  strj'chninc  salt,  produces  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
litate  that  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  rea- 

iL      In  dilute  solutions  this  precipitate  is  only  formed 
Iter  standing  for  some  time. 

9.  Cerium  dioxide,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  strychnine 
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in  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  deep-blue   color^ 
that  slowly  chanjjes  to  violet,  and  finally  to  red. 

10.  Concentrate  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  strychnine  to  v^k 
colnrle.ss  solution.  If,  to  a  little  of  this  solution  in  a  porce-^ 
lain  dish,  a  little  dry  potassium  chromate  is  added,  it  imparts 

a  blue  color  to  the  solution  that  chanj^es  to  red,  and  finally 
to  reddish  yellow.  The  same  reaction  is  produced  by  man- 
ganese dioxide,  but,  in  this  case,  it  takes  place  more  slowly. 
This  reaction  may  be  varied  in  several  ways.  If  a  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  10  milligrams  of  potassium  chromate  in 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  adding  15  grams  of  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  a 
solution  of  strychnine  is  added,  so  that  it  forms  a  separate 
layer,  a  bluish-violet  band  will  be  formed  where  the  two 
liquids  come  in  contact.  The  same  reaction  is  obtained  if  a 
little  solid  strychnine  or  one  of  its  salts  is  sprinkled  on  the 
acid-chromate  solution.  Morphine,  if  present,  interferes 
with  this  reaction.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  placing 
a  few  small  particles  of  the  strychnine  on  a  watch  glass, 
covering  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  and 
stirring  well.  By  this  means  the  strychnine  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  strychnine  chromate,  which  is  almost  insoluble. 
Pour  olT  the  liquid,  wash  the  residue  once  with  water,  pour 
off  as  much  of  this  as  possible,  and  absorb  the  rest  with  a 
piece  of  filter  paper.  By  this  treatment  the  strychnine 
chromate  is  obtained  as  a  solid  in  the  dish,  and  most  of  the 
morjihine  is  removed,  if  only  a  small  amount  was  present. 
Now,  if  a  little  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  into  the 
dish,  bluish-violet  streaks  are  formed.  The  best  method  of 
obtaining  this  reaction  when  morphine  is  present  is  to  treat 
the  concentrate  aqueous  solution  of  the  salts  with  potassium 
chromate,  when  the  strychnine  will  be  precipitated  as  strj'ch- 
nine  chromate,  .and  the  morphine  will  remain  in  solution. 
Filter  the  strychnine  chromate,  wash  at  once  with  cold 
water,  and  dry  it.  If  the  dry  precipitate  is  rubbed  off  the 
paper  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treated  with  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  a  bluish-violet  color  is  produced  at  once. 

11.  Nitric  acid  of  1.4  Sp.  Gr.  dissolves  strychnine  to  a 
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colorless  solution  that  turns  yellow  when  heated.  A  little 
potassinm  chlorate  added  to  the  cold  colorless  solution  gives 
it  a  purple  color. 


* 


106,  Bmclne. — Brucine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance 
found  associated  with  strj-chnine  in  the  strychnos  nux 
Tomica  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but 
(Jjswlves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  verj'  poisonous,  and  is 
extremely  bitter.  It  neutralizes  acids  completely,  fonning 
Skits  that  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Like  the  free  alJcaloid, 
the  salts  are  poisonous  and  verj'  bitter. 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  brucine  from  solutions  of 
its  salts  in  the  form  of  a  white,  granular,  or  crystalline  pre- 
oiMtate  that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

%.  Amtttontum  hydrate  produces  a  white  precipitate  that 
81  first  has  an  oily  apiJcarance,  but  becomes  crystalline  upon 
standing.  When  first  precipitated  this  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
(rf  the  reagent,  but  if  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  the  precipitate  again  separates  in  the 
lorm  of  crystals  that  do  not  dissolve  in  more  of  the  reagent 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  produces  the  same  reaction  as  soditmi 
hydrate. 

4.  Sodium  bicarbonate  produces  a  white,  silky  precipitate 
of  brucine,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but 
is  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  acid. 

6.  Tannic  acid  produces  a  dirty  white  precipitate  that  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  acetic  acid. 

6.  Chlorine  zi'atcr,  when  carefully  added  to  the  solution 
of  a  brucine  salt,  imparts  a  bright-red  color  to  the  solution. 
If  ammonia  is  now  added,  the  color  changes  to  browriish 
yellow.  If  a  little  chlorine  water  is  added  to  solid  brucine, 
it  dissolves  to  a  red  liquid  that  becomes  colorless  if  more 
chlorine  w.ater  is  added.  If  this  colorless  solution  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  it  deposits  a  red  residue. 

7.  Mercuric  chloride,  added  to  a  solution  of  a  brucine 
sdt,  produces  a  white,  granular  precipitate. 

8.  Mercurous  nitrate  that  contains  as  little  free  acid  as 
possible,  when  added  to  the  solution  of  a  brucine  salt,  leaves 
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the  solution  colorless.     But  if  this  is  now  gently  heated  on  ™ 
the  water  bath,  it  gradually  assumes  a  red  color.     This  reac- 
tion serves  well  to  detect  brucine  in  the  presence  of  strych- 
nine, which  is  not  colored  by  mercurous  nitrate. 

9.  Potassium  sulphocyanide,  when  added  to  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  a  brucine  salt,  produces  a  white,  granular  precipitate. 
The  same  precipitate  separates  from  more  dilute  solutions  _ 
after  standing  some  time.  H 

10.  Coticfntrate   sulphuric  acid,   when   added   in    small 
amounts  to  a  little  brucine,  dissolves  it,  forming  a  rose- 
colored  solution  that  soon  changes  to  yellow.     If  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  containing  nitric  acid*  is  added,  the  liquid  atj 
first  assumes  a  red  color  that  soon  changes  to  yellow. 

11.  Concentrate  nitric  acid  dissolves  brucine  and  its  salts 
to  bright-red  solutions  that  soon  change  to  yellowish  red, 
and,  when  heated,  become  j-cllow.  If  stannous  chloride  is ' 
added  to  a  solution  that  has  been  heated  until  it  is  yellow, 
it  assumes  a  deep- violet  color,  and,  if  the  solution  is  concen- 
trate, a  violet  precipitate  separates.  The  violet  color  will 
be  imparted  to  solutions  that  have  been  quite  largely  diluted 
with  water.  Colorless  ammonium  sulphide  produces  the 
same  reaction  as  stannous  chloride,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
produces  a  violet  color  at  first,  but,  upon  continued  treat- 
ment, the  solution  finally  becomes  green. 

13.  If  a  little  brucine  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  water,  and  lead  dioxide  added,  a  rose  color 
is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  mjk 

107.  Ati*opIne. — Atropine  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  the  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform.  It  is  poisonous,  has  a  bitter  taste  that  is  very 
persistent,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  unites  with  acids, 
forming  salts  that  are  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  ether. 

*This  mixture  of  acids,  known  as  Eriimann's  acid  mi.xture,  is  made 
by  mixing  6  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  adding  10  drops  of  this  mixture  to  20  grams  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid. 
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L  Sodium  hydrate  precipitates  part  of  the  atropine  from 
MKing  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
piiw^lcr,  that  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent 

t  Ammonitirn  hydrate,  added  to  a  rather  strong  solution 
of  so  atropine  salt,  produces  a  white  precipitate  that  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 

S.  Sodium  carbonate  gives  the  same  reaction  as  sodium 
hydrate. 

4.  Sodium  bicarbonate  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  a 
folution  of  an  atropine  salt. 

5.  Gold  chloride,  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
u  atropine  salt,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  that  gradually 
iiecames  crj-stalline  upon  standing. 

8.  Tannic  acid,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  atro- 
pine salt,  produces  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  that  is  soluble 
is  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

?.  Mercuric  chloride,  dissolved  in  water,  when  added  to  a 
toiation  of  atropine  in  alcohol,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
that  changes  to  orange  red  when  gently  heated. 

8.     If  a  little  atropine  in  a  pr^rcelain  dish  is  covered  with 

Cfmcentrale  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  until  it  begins  to 

froth  and  turn  brown,  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  wild-plum 

'blossmns  is  given  off.     If  a  small  piece  of  potassium  dichro- 

mate  is  now  added,  the  odor  becomes  similar  to  that  of  the 

M'ild  rose,  and  if  the  heating  is  continued,  an  odor  similar  to 

I  that  of  bitter  almonds  is  given  off.     The  odor  of  flowers  may 

tdao  be  obtained  bj'  bringing  a  little  atropine  in  contact  with 

I  a  few  chromic-acid  crj'stals,  and  gently  heating  imtil  the 

^chromic  add  begins  to  turn  green. 

fl.  If  atropine  is  mixed  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  a  little  solid  potassium  nitrite  is  stirred 
into  this  mixture,  it  assumes  a  yellow  or  orange  color.  If 
,a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  absolute 
»hol  are  now  added,  the  mixture  assumes  a  reddish-violet 
lor  that  soon  changes  to  pink. 

10.     If  a  little  atropine  or  an  atropine  salt  in  a  porcelain 

[dish  is  covered  ^^•ith  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is 

aporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  a  colorless  residue 
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remains,  which  assumes  a  \'iolet  color  that  changes  to  red,  if 
a  drop  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  residue  after  it  becomes  cold.  Strychnine 
and  some  other  compounds  give  similar  reactions,  but  not 
the  same. 

108.  Separation  of  Strj'chnlne,  Braclne,  and  Atro- 
pine.— Strychnine  may  be  separated  from  brucine  and  atro- 
pine by  shaking  these  alkaloids  with  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
when  the  brucine  and  atropine  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
strychnine,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  may 
be  filtered  oflF.  Brucine  and  atropine  may  be  separated  by 
shaking  an  alkaline  solution  containing  them  with  petroleum 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  brucine,  and  leaves  the  atropine. 
The  brucine  may  be  obtained  by  separating  the  layer  of 
petroleum  ether,  and  evaporating  it  at  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture. If  the  solution,  separated  from  the  petroleum  ether, 
which  contains  the  atropine,  is  shaken  with  ether,  the  atro- 
pine will  be  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  by  separating 
the  ethereal  solution  and  evaporating  it  in  the  air. 

Strychnine  and  brucine  occur  together  in  nature,  and  are 
often  found  together  in  commerce.  When  only  these  two 
alkaloids  are  present,  they,  may  be  separated,  by  placing  the 
dry  substance  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  covering  it  with  strong 
chlorine  water,  when  brucine  will  be  dissolved  to  a  red  solu- 
tion, and  the  strychnine  will  remain  unchanged. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.    Definition  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — Quantitative 
analysis  is  that  branch  of  chemistry  which  has  for  its  object 
ihe  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  exact 
quantities  of  the  different  constituents  of  a  substance.     If  it 
is  required  to  merely  ascertain  the  amount  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  a  substance,  the  operation  is  called  a 
determination.     If  the  amount  of  each  of  the  elements  is 
required,  the  process  is  called  an  analysis.    Qualitative  analy- 
sis informs  us  what  elements  a  substance  contains,  without 
reference  to  quantity;   and  quantitative  analysis  takes  the 
subject  up  where  qualitative  analysis  leaves  it,  and  shows 
us  the  exact  amount  of  each  of  these  elements  contained  in 
the  substance.     For  instance,  by  means  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis we  learn  that  a  silver  coin  is  composed  of  silver  and 
copper,  and,  by  noting  the  relative  sizes  of  the  precipitates 
obtained,  we  would  judge  that  it  contains  more  silver  than 
copper,  but  more  than  this  we  cannot  learn  from  qualitative 
analysis.     Having  learned  by  qualitative  analysis  that  the 
coin  is  composed  of  silver  and  copper,  we  are  now  ready  to 
subject  it  to  a  quantitative  analysis,  and  by  this  means  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  each  of  these  elements  that  it  con- 
tains.     Obviously,    the    qualitative    analysis    precedes   the 
quantitative,  for  we  must  know  what  elements  a  substance 
contains  before  we  determine  their  amount. 

§16 
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The  methods  employed  to  obtain  these  results  vary 
greatly,  and  are  based  on  different  principles.  Depending 
on  the  principles  employed,  the  subject  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  \\z.,  gravimetric  analysis,  volumetric  analysis, 
and  special  methods. 

2,  Gravimetric  Analysis. — In  gravimetric  analysis,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  elements  are  determined  by  separa- 
ting and  weighing  them.  They  may  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  in  the  uncombined  state,  in  which  case  they  are 
known  as  edticts,  or  they  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
compounds  of  known  composition,  known  a.s  products.  The 
weight  of  an  educt  is,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  element 
contained  in  the  sample,  while  in  the  case  of  a  product,  the 
quantity  of  an  element  that  this  known  compound  contains 
must  be  calculated.  This  may  be  illustrated  very  well  by 
means  of  the  coin  above  referred  to.  If  1  gram  of  the  silver 
coin  were  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity,  the 
educt  thus  obtained  would  weigh  .1  gram,  or  one-tenth  the 
weight  of  the  coin.  Thus  we  find  directly  that  the  coin  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  copper.  If  the  copper  should  be  pre- 
cipitated and  weighed  in  the  form  of  o.xide  CicO,  the  weight 
of  this  product  would  be  .1254  gram,  and  from  this  the 
weight  of  the  copper  would  have  to  be  calculated.  As  the 
composition  of  the  product  is  known,  this  may  easily  be 
done  by  making  use  of  the  proportion : 

Mol.  Wt.  CuO  :  At.  Wt.  Cu  =  Wt.  of  product  :  x. 

Taking  the  atomic  weights  of  copper  and  oxygen  as  G3  and 
16,  respectively,  and  substituting  the  values  in  the  above 
proportion,  we  obtain: 

79  :  63  =  .1254:  :  x.     x  =  .1  gram  of  copper. 

The  percentage  of  the  elements  in  the  compounds  most 
frequently  weighed,  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  and 
calculation,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  so  called  "  tables  for  the  calculation  of 
analyses";  in  actual  analysis,   these   are  generally  used  in 
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fflkulating  results.  By  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  prod- 
uct by  the  percentage  of  the  element  sought,  and  dividing 
by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  the  percentage  of  the  ele- 
ment contained  in  the  original  substance  is  obtained  directly. 
Ifihe  atomic  weights  of  copper  and  oxygen  are  taken  as  C3 
Md  16,  respectively,  copper  oxide  will  contain  7'J.T5  percent. 
'    :  j'.T.     Using  this  in  the  above  example,  we  would  have 

■■    '.'J.tb-i- 1  =  10  per  cent,  of  copjxjr  in  the  coin. 
Frum  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  tlaat  in  gravimetric 
•mlysisthe  element  to  be  determined  must  either  be  weighed 
aianeduct  or  converted  into  an  insoluble  compound  that  is 
of  known  composition  and   is   capable   of  being  weighed 
ijudly.    The  terms  soluble  and  insoluble-  are  always  used  rel- 
Jiivcly  in  chemistry.     No  compound  is  soluble  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent,    and    no    compound    is    absolutely  insoluble. 
When  an  insoluble  compound  is  spoken  of  in  quantitative 
aulysis,  a  compound  is  meant  that  does  not  dissolve  to  any 
appreciable    extent   in    the    quantity  of  liquid   ordinarily 
present.     The  compound  into  which  the  element  is  converted 
most  be  one  that  can  be  weighed  exactly.     If  the  element 
isconvertcd  into  a  compound  that  absorbs  moisture  .so  rapidly 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  weighed,  we  have  no  means  of 
dcCcrmining  its  amount;  and  however  accurately  a  compound 
i  may  be  weighed,  if  its  composition  is  not  known,  we  have 
ino  means  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  desired  element 
ftbat  it  contains. 

3.     Volumetric  Analysis. — In  volumetric  analysis,  the 

quantity  of  an  element  in  a  substance  isdetermined  by  noting 

[the  quantity  of  a  liquid  of  known  power  of  action  required 

lo  change  the  element  from  one  definite  state  to  another 

[eqtially  definite  state.     In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 

<n  the  means  of  determining  the  exact  point  at  which  the 

icm  is  complete.     Returning  to  the  illustration  of  the 

rcoin,  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a 

I  s^iloiioa  of  sodium  chloride,  according  to  the  equation: 

AgNO.  +  NaCl  =  NaNO^-\-AgCl 

the  silver  chloride  weighed,  and  the  silver  calculated  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  copper.  But  in  this  case  we  may  determine  the 
silver  voluraelrically,  for  we  know  that  1  molecule  of  sodium 
chloride  changes  1  molecule  of  silver  nitrate  to  1  molecule  of 
silvfjr  chloride.  Consequently,  if  we  add  just  enough  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  known  strength  to  precipitate 
all  the  silver  from  the  solution,  we  am  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  silver  present  from  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
required  to  precipitate  it.  But  volumetric  analysis  is  not 
limited  to  precipitations.  We  have  seen  that  oxidizing  agents  ■ 
change  some  of  the  metals  from  lower  to  higher  states  of 
oxidation.  Thus,  potassium  permanganate  changes  ferrous 
to  ferric  compounds,  according  to  the  equation : 
IQFc-SO,  +  HH^SO,  +  2  A'3/«  0^ 
=  5Ft\{S0X  4-  'ZMnSO^  +  K^SO,  +  %H,0 

Now,  if  we  add  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  of  known 
strength  to  a  ferrous  sulphate  solution  containing  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  color  of  the  jxirmanganate  is  destroyed  while 
oxidation  is  taking  place ;  but,  finally,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  an  additional  drop  of  the  permanganate  imparts  a 
permanent  pink  color  to  the  solution,  showing  that  the  oxida- 
tion is  complete.  Knowing  the  strength  of  the  perman- 
ganate  solution,  and  the  amount  used,  we  can  readily  ■ 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidized  from  the  above  equa- 
tion. This  method  of  analysis  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
determination  of  free  acid  or  alkali  in  a  solution.  If  we  wish  ■ 
to  determine  the  .strength  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
all  that  is  neces.saiy  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  phenol-phthalein 
solution,  and  then  slowly  introduce  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  the  strength  of  which  is  known,  imtil  the  last  drop 
gives  a  pei-manent  reddish  tinge  to  the  solution,  showing 
that  the  acid  has  been  neutralized.  Knowing  the  quantity 
and  strength  of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  used,  the 
amount  of  acid  may  readily  be  calculated  from  the  equation : 
HCl-^NaOH  =  NaCl-^-Hfi 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  volumetric  method  of  analysis  is  widely 
apjjlicable,  and  may  lie  used  in  every  case  where  a  solution' 
of  known  strength  acts  quantitatively  on  another  solution  in 
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si-:h  i  V,  ay  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete may  be  noted. 

4.  Special  Methods. — Under  this  head  are  grouped 
ibiise  methods  that  are  based  on  principles  differinjj  from 
tho«  mentioned  above.  To  this  class  of  analyses  belong  the 
socallcd  coloromctric  methods,  in  which  the  quantity  of  a  sub- 
ttiDix  in  a  solution  is  determined  by  comparing  the  color  of 
the  unknown  solution  with  the  color  of  a  solution  of  known 
strragth.  The  determination  of  substances  by  means  of  the 
polihscope,  in  which  the  quantity  of  a  substance  present  in 
a  solntion  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  solution 
polarises  light,  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  analyses. 
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5.    Importance  and  Scope  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — 

Wf  can  hardly  overestimate  the  importance  of  quantitative 
aaalvsis.     In  fact,  it  may  be  said   that  chemistrj'  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science  to  this  branch,  for  it  was 
through  quantitative  investigation  that  the  laws  on  which 
Ihe    science    is    founded    were    discovered.       Quantitative 
researches  revealed  the  composition  of  chemical  compounds, 
and  from  these  the  laws  that  g'ovem  chemical  combinations 
and  transpositions  were  deduced.     The  field  of  quantitative 
analysis  is  practically  limitless.     All  material  bodies — solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous — maybe  subjected  to  quantitative  investi- 
^tion.     The  field  is  so  broad  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  a 
Mcork  of  this  character,  so  in  this  Course  only  those  substances 
are  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge 
tl»e  methods  employed,  and  those  that  frequently  call  for 
analrsis,  will  be  treated.     If,  however,  the  student  masters 
what  is  here  given,  he  will  be  able  to  perform  ordinary  opera- 
tions and  will  be  in  a  position  to  pursue  the  study  of  any 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.     The  subject  as  treated  in 
thisCiMirse  may  be  di\Hded  into  two  parts;  viz.,  the  analysis 
of  chemical  compounds  and  the  analysis  of  complex  sub- 
stances.   The  objects  in  these  two  cases  are  different.    Com- 
•ices  are  usually  .analyzed  in  order  to  render  a 
~ . :    . .  ae  of  the  industries,  while  the  analysis  of  chemical 
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compounds  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  solving^  ques- 
tious  relating  to  chemical  theory.  In  beginning  quantitative 
analysis,  the  student  should  always  determine  the  elements 
in  a  number  of  conipoimds  of  known  coraixjsition  before 
attempting  the  analysis  of  complex  substances,  as  by  this 
means  he  will  become  familiar  with  quantitative  methods 
and  the  properties  of  precipitates,  and  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  his  results  by  simple  calculations.  On 
account  of  its  many  advantages,  this  system  will  be  followed  ] 
in  the  present  work. 

6.     Prepanitlon  of  the  Sample  for  Analysis. — In  the  I 

analysis  of  minerals  and  many  industrial  products,  the  sample 

must  be  finelj-  pulverized  and 
dried  before  weighing  it  for 
analysis.  It  is  usually  broken 
into  small  pieces  by  some  con- 
venient method,  and  these 
pieces  are  then  ground  to  a  fine 
powtier,  generally  by  means  of 
a  mortar  and  pestle  made  of 
agate.  The  ground  sample  is 
then  dried  by  healing  it  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  an  air  bath,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
at  a  temperature  generally  ran- 
ging from  100°  to  116°.  The  bath 
should  be  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer «,  and  the  temperature 
may  be  regulated  by  turning  the  burner  b  up  or  down,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  dissolve  easily,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pulverize  the  sample,  but  if  the  sample  consists  of 
large  lumps  or  crystals,  these  should  be  broken  up  some- 
what, in  order  to  render  solution  more  easy  and  rapid.  Com- 
pounds must  also  be  dried  to  remove  hygroscopic  moisture, 
but,  in  the  case  of  those  containing  water  of  constitution,  or 
crystallization,  this  must  be  done  very  carefully  in  order  to 
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ivokl  the  removal  of  water  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
compound.  Unless  a  crj-stalline  substance  is  quite  damp,  it 
should  not  be  heated  in  an  air  bath  at  all,  but  should  be  dried 
by  i  method  to  be  described  later.  If  the  sample  is  quite 
ditnp,  it  must  be  drictl  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  warm  air  or 
in  the  air  bath.  A  few  minutes'  heating  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature is  usually  sufficient  to  remove  the  hygroscopic 
moisture  in  these  cases,  but  the  student  will  have  to  rely 
LirgL'ly  on  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter.  In  any  case, 
the  dried  sample  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  to 
Iirc\tnt  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  while  cooling. 
A  convenient  form  of  desiccator  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
In  the  bottom  is  placed  dry  fused 
cakiura  chloride,  which  absorbs  the 
moiiiure  rapidly,  rendering  the  air  in 
the  dessicator  perfectly  dry.  A  piix;- 
flcm  covered  triangle,  or  still  better,  a 
platinum-covered  triangle — which  may 
be  made  by  VTapping  platinum  foil 
wound  an  ordinary  iron  triangle — is 
placed  at  tlie  narrow  portion  to  sup- 
»rt  the  watch  glass  containing  the 
jple  or  the  crucible  containing  the  precipitate  to  be 
ighod. 

Salts  containing  water  of  crystallization  must  not  be 
lowed  to  remain  long  in  the  desiccator,  as  they  gradually 
ve  up  their  water  of  cn,'stallization  in  this  dry  air — a  fact 
licating  the  best  method  of  drA'ing  crystalline  substances 
t  are  not  too  damp.  The  salt  containing  water  of  crystal- 
lion  is  merely  placed  in  a  desiccator  and  allowed  to  stay 
until  the  hygroscopic  moisture  is  absorbed;  it  is  then 
oved  and  weighed  before  it  begins  to  lose  water  of  crys- 
IHzation.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  length  of 
crystalline  substances  should  remain  in  the  desiccator, 
be  student  will  soon  learn  this  by  practice.  In  the  case 
per  sulphate  and  similar  substances,  the  drying  should 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  compound  begins  to  show  any 
in  crystalline  form  or  color,  and  only  those  crystals 
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that  have  not  been  changed  in  any  way  by  the  drying  process 
should  bo  selected  fur  analysis. 

7.  ■\VeIghlMiJr. — Weighing  is  one  of  tlie  most  important 
operations  in  quantitative  analysis,  as  all  results  depend  on 
this  operation.  In  every  analysis,  the  sample  must  be 
weighed.  In  gTavimetric  analysis,  the  educts  or  products 
are  also  weighed,  and  in  volumetric  analysis,  the  substances 
used  in  making  the  standard  solutions  are  weighed;  hence, 
the  accuracy  of  all  quantitative  work  depends  largely  on 
accuracy  in  weighing.  The  process  of  weighing  has  been 
described  in  Arts.  17  and  18,  TItcorttual  Clumistry,  and 
the  balance  and  method  of  using  it  there  described  will  be 
found  sufficiently  accurate  for  practice  and  for  many  practi- 
cal analytical  processes;  but  if  exact  weighing  is  required,  a 
balance  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3  must  be  employed- 


In  this  case,  a  10-milligram  weight  is  the  smallest  one  placed 
upon  the  pan  of  the  balance.  The  weights  are  added  as 
described  in  Art.  18,  Theoretical  Chenitstry,  until  an  addi- 
tional 10-milligram  weight  is  too  much.  Then  place  the 
centigram  rider  a,  Fig.  3,  on  the  beam,  and  move  it  from 
place  to  place  until  a  point  is  found  at  which  the  pointer 
vibrates  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  zero  point* 
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The  beam  is  so  graduated  Uiat  tlie  same  effect  is  produced 
byjiltcing-  the  rider  on  these  graduations  as  would  he  pro- 
daocd  by  placing  weights  varying  from  -^  oi  a  milligram  to 
10  milligrams  on  the  pan. 

TSTialever  form  of  balance  is  used,  a  few  simple  rules 
thoold  always  be  followed. 

1.  Only  a  very  few  substances  should  ever  come  in  con- 
tjct  with  the  pans  of  the  balance.  The  number  of  substances 
way  generally  be  limited  to  three;  viz.,  glass,  metals,  and 
clain.  If  chemicals  are  weighed  directly  on  the  pans, 
'  will  almost  invariably  be  corroded;  hence,  samples  for 
analysis  should  be  weighed  on  a  watch  glass,  and  the  pro- 
dncts  should  be  weighed  in  cn.icible&  In  weighing  samples 
la  «  watch  glass,  the  watch  glass  is  usually  rinsed  with  cold 
wter,  wijjed  well  on  a  soft,  dry  cloth,  and  weighed.  The 
sample  is  now  added,  and  the  weight  of  the  glass  and  sample 
taken.  By  subtracting  the  first  weight  from  the  second,  the 
•■eight  of  the  sample  is  obtained.  Some  chemists,  however, 
to  heat  the  watch  glass  carefully  over  the  Bunsen 
( and  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  before  weighing. 

2.  The  pans  of  the  balance  should  always  be  arrested 
changing  weights,  and  this  should  be  done  carefully, 

Tk  sudden  jar  injures  the  balance. 

3.  A  vessel  should  never  be  weighed  while  warm,  for  in 
it  case  it  will  always  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

4.  Theoretically,  it  is  immaterial  upon  which  pan  a  sub- 
ace  is  weighed,  but  in  practice,  it  is  best  to  always  weigh 

xjn  the  same  pan  of  the  balance.     As  a  rule,  the  substance 

I  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  the  pan  to  the  left  of  the  oper- 
tor  as  he  sits  facing  the  balance,  and  the  weights  are  placed 

an  Ihe  pan  to  his  right. 

6.     Ordinarily,  samples  are  weighed  on  a  watch  glass  as 

cWously  described,  but  this  method  cannot  be  used  in  the 
of  deliquescent  substances,  as  they  attract  moisture, 
thus  increase  in  weight  very  rapidly.     Consequently, 

ch  substances  should  be  weighed  in  a  light,  tightly  stop- 
Bred  glass   lube,  the  tube  removed  from  the  balance,  a 

Stable  quantity  of  the  substance  shaken  into  the  vessel  in 
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which  the  analysis  is  to  be  performed,  the  stopper  quickly 
replaced,  and  the  tube  and  substance  remaining  in  it  again 
weighed.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights,  of  course, 
represents  the  substance  taken  for  analysis. 


1 

:lv^ 
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8.  The  Use  of  Reasrents. — In  quantitative  analysis,  all 
the  oix;rations  must  be  performed  with  greater  care  than  is 
required  in  qualitative  analysis,  as  a  small  addition  or  loss 
of  substance  causes  a  serious  error  in  the  result.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  use  of  reagents.  Enough  of  the 
reagent  must  always  be  added  to  completely  precipitate 
the  element  to  be  determined,  but  a  large  excess  must  be 
avoided,  as  in  some  cases  an  excess  of  the  reagent  tends  to 
redissolvc  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  thus  rendering  the 
result  obtained  too  low.  In  other  cases,  if  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  is  added,  it  persistently  adheres  to  the  precipitate 
so  that  it  can  only  be  washed  out  with  difficulty,  and  if  not  ^ 
thoroughly  removed,  it  gives  too  high  a  result.  While  thi^^l 
is  an  important  matter  in  single  determinations,  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  in  complete  analyses,  where  the  elements 
are  successively  removed  from  a  solution  by  means  of 
reagents.  Take,  f<jr  example,  the  analysis  of  limestone,  in 
which  silica,  iron  and  ahmiinum,  calcium,  and  magnesiimi  ^ 
are  usually  determined.  If  a  large  amount  of  free  hydro-H 
chloric  acid  is  left  in  the  solution  when  the  silica  is  removed, 
a  large  amount  of  ammonia  will  be  required  to  neutralize 
the  solution  before  the  iron  and  aluminum  are  precipitated, 
and  much  ammonium  chloride  will  thus  be  formed  in  the 
solution.  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is  the  removal  of 
calcium  by  means  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  if  a  large 
exces.i  of  this  is  also  iised,  we  will  find  by  the  time  that  we 
come  to  precipitate  the  magnesium  as  magnesium-ammonium 
phfisphate,  that  the  solution  contains  so  large  a  quantity 
of  salts  introduced  by  reagents  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  analysis  will  be  lost.  The  ammonium  chloride  alone 
would  prevent  the  complete  precipitation,  and  the  results 
obtained  would  be  erroneous.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
water  is  in  a  sense  a  reagent,  and  its  excessive  use  is  to  be 
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liimided.     On  the  other  hand,  enough  of  each  reagent  must 
'"be  added  to   completely  precipitate   the  elements,  or  the 
results  obtained  will  be  equally  useless  and  misleading. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  quantity  of  a  reagent  to  be  added,  for  in 
the  analysis  of  salts  the  proper  amount  may  readily  be  cal- 
culated, and  after  analyzing  a  few  of  these  the  student  will 
Iwra  to  recognize  the  point  at  which  precipitation  is  com- 
plete. The  method  of  calculating  tlie  quantity  of  a  reagent 
required  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  the  deter- 
mination of  chlorine  in  common  salt.  In  this  determination, 
ihe  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  silver  chloride  by 
jilvcr  nitrate,  according  to  the  equation : 

Naa+A^XO,=  AgCl^NaNO^ 
S8lS6  189.55  143.03  84.88 

If  .3  gram  of  sodium  chloride  is  teken  for  analysis,  the 
[weight  of  silver  nitrate  necessary  to  precipitate  the  chlorine 
ysay  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  projjortion: 

58.3t5  :  .5  =  169.55  :  x.     x  =  1.45  grams. 
If  the  reagent  contains  20  grams  of  silver  nitrate  in  6l>0 
'tutnc  centimeters  of  solution,  the  volume  of  reagent  required 
any  be  obtained  1>y  means  of  the  proportion: 

?<»  :  1.45  =  500  :  X.  X  =  ^()\  cubic  ccutimetcrs. 
In  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  more  than  the 
Jculated  amount  of  a  reagent  will  be  required  to  produce 
;te  precipitation;  hence,  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  more 
the  calculated  amount  should  always  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  precipitates  that  settle  quickly,  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
reagent  should  be  added  to  the  clear  liquid  above  the  pre- 
cipitate before  filtering,  and,  as  an  extra  precaution,  a  few 
drops  of  reagent  should  always  be  added  to  the  filtrate.  If 
produces  a  precipitate,  the  addition  of  reagent  must  be 
atinued  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  this  must  be 
o(T  and  added  to  the  main  precipitate. 

Kllterlngr. — Filtration  has  been  described  in  Art.  99, 
foretical  Chemistry,  and  the  general  method  there  de- 
■ibe<l   should  be  followed  ;    but  in  quantitative  analysis, 
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greater  care  must  be  taken  in  filtering  than  was  necessary  in' 
any  of  the  preceding  work.  The  ordinary  filter  paper  gen- 
erally used  in  qualitative  work  cannot  be  used  here,  as  the 
ash  is  so  heavy  that  it  seriously  affects  the  results.  A  large 
number  of  brands  of  specially  prepared  filter  paper  are  for 
sale  by  chemical  dealers,  and  of  these  the  Swedish  paper  is 
probably  ihe  best.  Most  of  these  specially  prepared  papers 
leave  so  little  ash  when  burned,  that  it  may  be  disregarded 
in  al!  ordinary  work.  They  may  be  obtained  in  disks  of 
various  sizes.  A  size  should  be  chosen  that,  when  folded 
and  placed  in  the  funnel,  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
latter,  but  does  not  protrude  beyond  its  edges.  For  ordinary 
quantitative  work,  the  funnels  should  be  of  glass.  The  filter 
should  be  fitted  closely  into  the  funnel,  a  little  water  added, 
and  the  paper  pressed  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  If 
this  is  properly  done,  the  air  cannot  pass  between  the  paper 
and  glass,  and  the  funnel  tube  will  contain  a  column  of 
water,  the  weight  of  which  tends  to  draw  the  liquid  through 
the  paper,  rendering  filtration  much  more  rapid  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.  In  cases  where  only  a  single  element 
is  to  be  determined,  filtration  is  ren- 
dered more  rapid  by  bending  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  tlie  size  of  the  tube 
of  the  funnel,  so  that  a  ring  is  formed 
near  its  upper  end,  and  fastening  this 
to  the  tube  of  the  funnel  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The  longer  column  of  liquid 
thus  obtained  draws  the  liquid  through 
the  filter  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
short  column  before  described,  and 
thus  saves  much  time.  This  method 
should  not  be  employed  when  more 
than  one  of  the  elements  in  a  solution 
is  to  be  determined,  as  there  is  always 
greater  danger  of  losing  some  of  the 
filtrate  when  it  is  employed.  When 
more  than  one  element  is  to  be  determined,  the  tube  of  the 
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funnel  should  rest  against  the  side  of  the  beaker  in  which 
liie  Ultraie  is  received,  so  that  the  filtrate  runs  down  the 
side  of  the  glass  and  thus  avoids  spattering.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  this  case  to  avoid  any  loss  of,  or 
addition  of  foreign  substance  to,  the  filtrate. 

In  nearly  every  case,  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  will 
adhere  so  persistently  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel 
inwhichlhe  precipitation  was  made,  that  a  jet  of  water  from 
the  wash  bottle  fails  to  remove  them.  These  particles  are 
nsually  loosened  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  a 
"pobceman, "  made  by  placing  a  short  piece  of  soft  rubber 
tabing  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  After 
nibbing  the  precipitate  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  Ttssel  in  this  way,  it  may  be  washed  on  to  the  filter 
by  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash  bottle.  Any  particles 
dinging  to  the  policeman  must  also  be  washed  on  to 
I  the  filter.  This  rod,  or  at  least  the  end  having  the 
(lubber,  should  never  be  used  to  stir  solutions,  or  for 
nr  purpose  except  to  remove  precipitates  from  vessels. 
1  quantities  of  some  precipitates  adhere  so  closely 
the  vessels  that  they  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
eman.  In  these  cases,  after  removing  as  much 
sible  of  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  the  remain- 
ing particles  must  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
icid,  R  little   water  added,   the  substance  reprecipi- 

fled  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  original  reagent,  and  ^'°'  *" 
is  precipitate  added  to  the  main  precipitate  on  the  filter. 
10.     Recording   Analyses. — A   careful   and    complete 
record  of  all  analyses  performed  should  be  kept  in  a  book 
hich  is  used  for  this  purpose  alone.     Each  weight  should 
set  down  in  this  book  as  soon  as  taken.     The  weight  of 
the  watch  glass  should  first  be  set  down,  the  weight  of  the 
watch  glass  plus  the  sample  placed  directly  above  this,  and 
^^>e  weight  of  the  sample  is  then  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
^■jst  weight  from  the  second.     The  weight  of  the  crucible  is 
^■ext  set  down,  the  weight  of  the  crucible  plus  the  precipitate 
^%i  placed  directly  above  this,  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
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obtained  by  subtraction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sample.  A 
uniform  method  of  recording  analyses  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  following  form,  which  has  been  found  very  con- 
venient, is  recommended  for  recording  the  gravimetric 
determination  of  single  elements  in  compounds. 

Determination  No 

Determination  of in by mttkod. 

Commented. 


Watch  glass  +  substance 
Watch  glass 

Substance 


Crucible +PpL 
Crucible 

Ppt. 

Per  cent  of found 

Per  cent,  calculated 

Error 


CALCri.ATIONS    AND    REMARKS. 


Completed. 
Signed.. . . . 


GRAVIMETRIC  DETERMINATIONS. 


GENERAIi  llEMARKS. 

11.  It  is  impossible  to  master  the  subject  of  quantitative 
analysis  by  merely  rcadinjj  directions,  without  actually  per- 
forming the  operations  described;  hence,  the  student  is 
urged  to  make  as  many  of  the  following  determinations  as 
possible.     The  operations  are  simplified  as  much  as  possible, 
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» that  many  of  them  can  be  performed  with  very  limited 
facililies.     After  each  determination,  the  student  should  cal- 
culate the  theoretical  percentage  of  the  element  determined 
in  the  compound  taken,  and  compare  the  result  obtained  with 
this  aJculated   result.     It  will   be  found   that   the   result 
obtained  by  analysis  very  rarely  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  calculated  result,  and  when  this  does  happen,  it  is  only 
bv  diance.     There  arc  a  number  of  reasons  why  these  results 
donot  ordinarily  agree  exactly.     The  compound  analyzed 
maynot  contain  exactly  the  theoretical  amount  of  the  element 
detennined;  or,  if  it  does  have  exactly  the  theoretical  com- 
position, the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  method  or  to 
ution.     Probably  no  method  is'  absolutely  correct.     All 
ttances  dissolve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  those  that 
are  ignited  may  be  partially  decomposed  or  slightly  volatil- 
iied.    The  execution  of  an  analysis  can  never  be  absolutely 
accurate,  even   though  the  greatest  care  is  taken.     The  bal- 
ances are  not  absolutely  accurate,  our  weights  and  measures 
arenot  abstilutely  correct,  reagents  are  not  absolutely  pure, 
and,  however  careful  we  may  be,  we  can  never  completely 
[avoid  dust.     With  good  mefhods  and  careful  manipulation, 
1  however,  the  results  should  come  very  close  to  the  truth. 
I  The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  weigh  up  two  samples  and 
ke  duplicate  determinations  in  each  ca.se.     The  best  way 
I  master  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  first  read  all  that  is  given 
regard  to  a  determination,  and  then,  using  the  description 
fivcn  as  a    guide,  make   this  determination   and   become 
horoughly  familiar  with  it  before  passing  on  to  the  next 
ement. 


CJTLomfrR. 

1 2.     Determination  of  Chlorine  as  Sliver  Chloride. — 

ITcigh  very  accurately  about  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry  sodium 

liloride  Na CI  on  a  watch  glass,  carefully  transfer  it  to  a 

Weaker,  and   dissolve  it   In  about  75  cubic  centimeters    of 

Heat  this  solution  gently,  and  precipitate  the  chlo- 

'  by  adding  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  a  slight 
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excess  of  a  solution  made  by  adding  about  10  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  40  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate.  Continue  the 
addition  of  this  reagent  until  an  additional  drop  produces  no 
additional  cloudiness  in  the  nearly  clear  solution  above  the 
precipitate,  which  has  been  aUovved  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker.  Now  raise  the  heat  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  the  liquid  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  precipi- 
tate gathers,  and  settles  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant 
liquid  clear.  ■ 

Decant  as  much  as  possible  of  the  clear  liquid  through  a 
filter,  leaving  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  and  to  this  add 
about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and  half  a  dozen 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  After  stirring  well,  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  settle,  decant  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  and  while  it  is  on  the  filter,  wash 
it  with  hot  distilled  water  until  it  is  free  from  silver  nitrate. 
If  all  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  each  time,  before 
another  quantity  is  added,  about  five  or  six  washings  will 
generally  be  sufficient.  Cover  the  funnel  with  a  piece  of 
paper  to  protect  the  precipitate  from  dust,  and  stand  it  aside 
to  dry;  or,  better,  heat  it  in  an  air  bath  at  about  100° until  it 
is  perfectly  dry. 

While  the  precipitate  is  drying,  heat  a  porcelain  crucible 
and  cover  to  redness  on  a  triangle  over  the  non-luminous 
flame  of  a  Bnnsen  burner,  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  it.  Remove  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as  jros- 
sible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  using  a  small  camel's-hair 
brush  to  remove  the  last  particles.  Place  the  filter  in  the 
weighed  crucible  and  ignite  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  rais- 
ing the  temperature  until  the  carbon  of  the  paper  is  completely 
burned  off,  leaving  a  white  ash.  By  this  treatment  the 
small  amount  of  precipitate  remaining  on  the  paper  will  be 
reduced  to  metallic  silver,  and  in  order  to  avoid  loss  at  this 
point,  this  must  be  changed  back  to  silver  chloride.  To 
accomplish  this,  add  4  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  2  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cool,  and  heat 
gently  until  the  acid  is  driven  off.  Allow  the  crucible  and 
contents  to  cool.     Add  the  main  precipitate  from  the  watch 
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glass,  place  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  and  gently  heat  it 
orer  the  Bunsen  flame  until  the  precipitate  just  begins  to 
(ute  around  the  edges,  removing  the  cover  from  time  to  time 
Id  order  lo  observe  when  this  point  is  reached.  Remove  the 
crucible  to  a  desiccator,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  weigh  it.  This 
weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible  is  the  weight 
ofsilvcr  chloride,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  chlorine  is 
calculated.     This  may  be  done  in  two  ways: 

1.  We  may  calculate  the  weight  of  chlorine  from  the 
JtOBiic  weights  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  by  means 
of  a  proportion,  and  obtain  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in 
sodium  chloride  by  dividing  the  weight  of  chlorine  thus 
obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  multiplying 
bylOO;  thus, 

IfoLwt.  AgCl:A.t.  wt.  CI  =  wt.  oiAgCl:x.    x  =  wt.  of  C/. 
x-i-wt.  of  sample  taken  X  100  =  percent,  of  C/ in  NaCl. 
2.     We  may  obtain  the  weight  of  chlorine  by  multiplying 
the  vreight  of  silver  chloride  by  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
in  silver  chloride,  which  is  usually  given  as  24.73,  and  divi- 
ding this  result  by   100;    and  the  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in 
sodium  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  this  weight  by 
the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  multiplying  by  100. 
This  may  be  put  in  the  following  form; 
wt.  of  AgCly.l^.lZ 


wt.  of  sample  taken 


=  per  cent,  of  CI  in  NaCl. 


13.     Xotes  and  Precatitlons. — If  pure  sodium  chloride 

not  at  hand,  some  of  the  crude  salt  may  be  purified  by 

ileading  hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  a  saturated  solution  of 

imon  salt  in  water.     As  the  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in 

^drochloric  acid  than  in  water,  it  soon  begins  to  crj'stallize 

It  of  the  solution.     When  considerable  of  the  salt  has  sepa- 

ited,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  crystals  two 

ror  three  times  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  remove 

them  to  a  watch  glass,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  an  air 

«h  at  from  100°  to  110°. 

Silver  chloride  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water, 
id  also  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  in  strong  nitric  acid  it 
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dissolves  quite  perceptibly;  hence,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrie 
acid  should  not  be  added  to  the  silver  nitrate  used  as  reagent. 
It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  alkali  nitrates  and  in  silver 
nitrate ;  hence,  a  large  excess  of  reagent  should  be  avoided. 
The  action  of  light  slowly  reduces  silver  cliloride,  and  direct 
sunlight  accomplishes  this  much  more  rapidly;  hence,  the 
precipitate  should  be  shielded  from  the  light  as  much  as  pos.^ 
sible  throughout  tlie  entire  process.  ^ 

The  salt  solution  should  only  be  gently  warmed  until 
precipitation  is  complete,  as  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the 
reagent  will  invariably  expel  some  chlorine  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion during  precipitation,  thus  causing  too  low  a  result. 

The  solution  should  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  from  the 
time  the  first  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  added  until  the  precipi- 
tate settles  and  leaves  the  supernatant  liquid  clear,  as  stir- 
ring causes  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise. 

The  precipitate  must  be  washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  all  impurities  are  removed.  As  silver  nitrate  is  usually 
the  last  to  remain  m  the  precipitate,  we  may  assume  that  the 
precipitate  is  clean  when  this  is  all  removed.  To  test  for 
silver  nitrate,  collect  1  or  'i  cubic  centimeters  of  the  wa.sh- 
ings  in  a  test  tube,  by  placing  it  under  the  funnel,  and  add 
to  this  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  cloudiness  is 
produced,  it  shows  that  silver  is  present,  and  the  washing 
must  be  continued  until  the  washings  give  no  reaction  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  should 
always  be  added  to  the  filtrate  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
chlorine  has  been  precipitated.  If  this  causes  a  precipitate, 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  must  be  continued  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  must  be 
added  to  the  main  precipitate. 

For  handling  hot  crucibles,  nickel  crucible  tongs  are  to  be 
recommended;  but,  if  these  are  not  available,  perfectly 
clean  steel  forceps  may  be  used. 

In  transferring  precipitates  from  filter  paper  to  watch 
glass,  and  from  watch  glass  to  crucible,  the  watch  glass  and 
crucible  should  always  stand  on  a  piece  of  perfectly  clean 
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ghtcd  paper,  so  that  any  particles  falling  upon  the  paper 
may  be  bru&ljed  into  the  vessel  intended  to  receive  them. 

The  silver  chloride  always  adheres  to  the  crucible  witli 
^[leater  or  less  persistence,  and  this  is  especi:illy  tr\ie  if  the 
ij^tion  has  been  carried  too  far.  To  clean  the  crucible, 
remove  the  loose  portion  of  the  precipitate,  place  a  little  zinc 
in  the  crucible,  and  add  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
nascent  hydrogen  generated  reduces  the  chloride,  and  after  a 
iew  minutes  the  precipitate  may  be  easily  removed. 


IHON. 

14.     l>eterni  I  nation   of  Iron    as   Oxide.  —  Weigh   up 

aaTirately  about  1.5  grams  of  ferrous  ammonium  suiphatt- 

f/(.V'//,),25t7,,C//,t?.  which  has  been  previously  dried  for  a 

lew  minutes  in  a  desiccator  if  necessary,  transfer  it  to  a 

beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water 

^«nd  1  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Heat  the  solu- 

ftion  to  boiling  and  add  concentrate  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops 

Btatlme,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  clear  reddish-yellow 

[color,  showing  that  the  iron  has  been  oxidized  from  the  fer- 

"rrms  to  the  ferric  condition,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  a  large 

excess  of   nitric   acid.     When    oxidation   is  complete,  add 

ammonium  hydrate  to  the  boiling  liquid,  drop  by  drop,  and 

with  constant  stirring,  until  the  iron  is  completely  precipi- 

Itated  and  the  liquid  remains  slightly  alkaline,  but  avoiding 

[a  Urge  excess  of  ammonia.     Continue  the  boiling  for  about 

La  minute,  and  take  care  that  the  liquid  remains  slightly,  but 

[distinctly,  alkaline.     Remove  the  beaker  from  the  flame,  and 

1  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  pour  as  much  of  the  clear 

liquid  as  possible  through  a  filter,  and  wa.sh  the  precipitate- 

lonce  or  twice  by  decantation  with  hot  water.     Then  bring 

ilbe  precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water 

'until  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  washings  in  a  test  tube 

{ail  to  give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.     Cover  the 

funnel  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  the  precipitate  from 

ilnst,  and  stand  it  in  an  air  bath,  or  in  some  warm  place,  to 
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dry.  Remove  the  dried  precipitate  as  thoroughly  as  possi 
ble  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  by  rubbing  the  sides  of 
the  filter  together  and  using  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Place  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignite 
it  over  the  Bunsen  burner  until  the  carbon  is  completely 
burned  off.  After  allowing  it  to  cool,  add  the  main  precip- 
itate, and  again  ignite,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  over  the  Bunsen 
burner,  but  finally  for  10  minutes  at  tlie  highest  temperature 
of  the  blast  lamp.  If  a  blast  lamp  is  not  available,  quite 
accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  precipitate 
loi  half  on  hour  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with 
a  Bunser  burner.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool, 
weigh,  ana  obtain  the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  Fi\0,  by  sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible  from  this  weight. 
The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  multipljing  the  weight  of  f^c,0,  by  70, 
and  dividmg  the  result  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken;  or, 
the  weight  of  iron  may  be  obtained  from  the  proportion : 
Fc.O-Fc.  =  wt.  Fe.O-.x.     x  =  wt.  of  Fe. 


\ 


The  percentage  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  iron  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  and  multiply- 
ing this  result  by  100.  I 

15.  Notes  and  Precautions.  —  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  a  sample  that  is  dry,  but  has  not  lost  water  of  crj'stal- 
lization.  If  the  sample  has  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  it  will 
usually  be  ready  for  analysis;  if  damp,  it  should  be  dried  in  a 
desiccator  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  drying  must  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  salt  shows  any  change  of  color,  and  any  crys- 
tals that  are  coated  with  white,  or  have  white  spots,  must  be 
rejected. 

Enough  nitric  acid  mtist  always  be  added  to  completely 
oxidize  the  iron,  but  a  large  excess  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
the  iron  is  not  all  oxidized,  the  ammonia  will  precipitate 
a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  of  unknown 
composition.  I 

The  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate  must  be  thoroughly 
washed,  even  if  no  fixed  compounds  are  present;  for,  if 
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immoniam  chloride  remains  in  the  precipitate,  ferric  chloride 
Till  be  torraed  and  volatilized  during  ignition. 

The  precipitate  formed  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  ferric 
tolulion  is  ferric  hydrate,  and  this  is  changed  to  ferric  oxide 
by  ignition.  Consequently,  the  precipitate  must  be  heated 
to  a  high  enough  temperature  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  the 
ignition  must  be  continued  until  the  water  is  all  expelled. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  heating  over  the  blast  lamp; 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  blast  lamp,  the  same  end  may  usually 
be  attained  by  continued  heating  at  the  highest  temperature 
obtainable  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  For  many  of  the  opera- 
tions in  quantitative  analysis,  a  blast  lamp  is  required 


COPPER. 

16.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Oxide. — Weigh 
np  about  I  gram  of  pure  crystallized  copper  sulphate 
CuS0,,5//,0,  which  has  been  dried  in  a  desiccator  if  neces- 
sary, transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  dish  having  a  capacity  of  about 
600  cubic  centimeters,  dissolve  in  about  250  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  heat  to  gentle  boiling.  To  the  gently  boiling 
solution,  add  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  enough 
sodium  hydrate  to  completely  precipitate  the  copper,  taking 
care  to  use  but  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  The  precipi- 
tate at  first  formed  is  blue  copper  hydrate;  in  the  boiling 
solution,  however,  this  is  changed  almost  immediately  to 
dark  brown  or  black  copper  oxide.  Continue  the  boiling  for 
10  minutes,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  precipitate 
es  a  uniform  color  and  texture.  Allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hot  water  to  the  precipitate,  bring  it  to  boiling,  and 
decant  this  through  the  filter.  Wash  again  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter, 
and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  the 
filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed  porce- 
cmcible  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  a 
of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  ash,  and  heat  cautiously 
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until  the  residue  is  perfectly  dry.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool, 
add  the  precipitate  from  the  watch  glass,  cover  the  crucible, 
and  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  gently  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally raising  the  temperature  until  it  is  finally  ignited  for  5  or 
10  minutes  at  full  redness.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  copper  oxide  CuO.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage uf  copper  in  the  copper  sulphate.  The  proportion 
for  calculating  the  weight  of  copper  is 

CuO  :  Cm  =  wt.  of  CuO  :  x. 

The  percentage  of  copper  in  CuO  is  about  79.82,  and  this 
factor  is  generally  used. 

1  7.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Sodium  carbonate  may 
be  used  instead  of  sodium  hydrate  to  precipitate  copper,  and 
it  is  preferred  by  many  chemists;  but,  if  used,  the  boiling 
must  be  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  the  water 
thus  evaporated  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

Copper  hydrate  and  copper  oxide  are  dissolved  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  by  water  or  very  dilute  s<jdium  hydrate,  but 
strong  sodium  hydrate  dissolves  the  precipitate  quite  percepti- 
bly ;  hence,  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  should  be  avoided. 

It  frequently  happens  that  particles  of  this  precipitate 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  mechanically.  In  this  case,  dissolve  the  adhering 
precipitate  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  precipitate  the  copper  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate.  Boil,  wash  well  with  hot 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  main  precipitate,  filter  through 
a  very  small  filter  paper,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  and 
ignite  this  paper  and  particles  of  precipitate  adhering  to  it 
with  the  first  filter  paper.  J 

Some  of  the  reagent  is  always  carried  down  with  the  pr«M 
cipitate,  and  adheres  to  it  very  persistently;  but  this  may  be 
removed  by  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  thoroughly  washed,  some  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  will  remain  in  it  and  be  weighed  as  copper  oxide, 
making  the  result  too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solu- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  dilute,  or  if  a  large  excess  of  the 
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rtJgcnt  is  added,  the  copper  will  not  be  completely  precip- 
IWed,  and  the  result  will  be  too  low.  But,  if  the  directions 
giren  arc  closely  followed,  and  care  is  taken,  this  method 
yields  very  accurate  results, 

If  the  precipitate  i»  free  from  impurity,  it  may  be  ignited 
41 ;  '  --t  temperature  obtainable  with  a  Bunsen  burner, 
*  ■  'o'ng;  but,  if  ignited  in  the  presence  of  airbona- 

oeous  matter,  or  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  reduced  quite  rap- 
idly.   For  this  reason,  a  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  is 
jJvvays  added  to  the  filter  ash,  to  change  any  copper  that  has 
been  reduced  by  the  burning  paper  back  to  cupric  oxide,  and 
« coier  is  always  placed  on  the  crucible  before  ignition,  to 
protect  the  precipitate  from   reducing  gases.     If  the  final 
result  is  loo  low,  it  is  always  best  to  add  a  drop  of  concen- 
tmic  nitric   acid   to  the  precipitate,  and  again  ignite  and 
weigh  it,  after  heating  carefully  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.     If  this  second  weight  is  higher  than  the  first,  it 
shows  that  the  precipitate  was  partly  reduced,  and  the  second 
«icight  should  be  accepted  as  correct. 
When  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  the  precipitate 
lually  losts  oxygen  and  is  partly  reduced  to  the  cuprous 
litioa;  hence,  it  should  always  be  ignited  over  a  Bunsen 
aer,  rather  than  a  blast  lamp.     If  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
[air,  it   gfradually  absorbs   moisture   and    thus   increases  in 
[■weight;  hence,  it  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  des- 
ccator  before  weighing. 
Many  organic  compriunds  prevent  t}ie  complete  precipita- 
Ition  of  copper  as  oxide;  hence,  after  testing  the  filtrate  with 
|a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  used,  if  this  produces  no  precipi- 
1  it  IS  possible  that  organic  matter  may  be  present, 
<i  always  be  test-.-d  with  hydrogen   sulphide  after 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid.     If  this  should  produce 
a  precipitate,  more  of  the  reagent  is  added  until  precipitation 
is  complete.     Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in 
a  little  nitric  acid,  filter,  precipitate  the  copper  from  the 
filtrate,    filter,   and  ignite  with  the   main  precipitate  after 
,  washing  and  drying  it.     Or.  better  still,  when  organic  mat- 
Bf  U  auspccted,  employ  the  following  method. 
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18.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Sulphide. — Weigh 
about  1  gram  of  pure  dry  copper-sulphate  crystals 
CuSO^^bHfi  on  a  watch  glass,  transfer  them  to  a  beaker, 
and  dissolve  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat 
the  solution  to  boiling,  and,  while  keeping  its  temperature 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point,  conduct  through  it  a 
current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has  been  generated  in 
a  Kipp  generator  and  washed  in  water,  until  the  copper  is 
completely  precipitated  as  black  copper  sulphide  CuS.  The 
operation  is  complete  when  hydrogen  sulphide  no  longer 
produces  a  precipitate  in  the  clear,  colorless  liquid  above  the 
precipitate.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  with  the  least  possible  exposure  of  the 
precipitate  to  the  air.  Wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  drj'  it 
in  the  air  bath  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Transfer  the 
dry  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass,  bum  the  filter  in  a  Rose 
crucible,*  which  has  previously  been  ignited  and  weighed, 
and  when  this  has  cooled,  add  the  precipitate  from  the  watch 


Fio.  0. 

glass.  Cover  the  precipitate  with  about  .5  gram  of  pow- 
dered sulphur,  cover  the  crucible,  and  lead  in  hydrogen 
through  a  porcelain  lube,  which  just  reaches  through  the 

•  A  Rose  crucible  is  a  deep,  narrow,  porcelain  crucible  having  a  per- 
forated cover. 
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perforation  in  the  crucible  cover,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.     ^  is  a 
Kipp  generator,  in  which  hydrogen  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  (lilntc  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc;  B  contains  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  washed ;  C"  is  a  porce- 
liin  tube,  which  conducts  the  hydrogen  to  the  crucible  D. 
The  (low  of  hydrogen  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  passes 
ihnragh  the  wash  bottle  B  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  bubbles  per 
wcond.     After  the  hydrogen  has  been  running  until  the  air 
has  all  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  crucible 
contains  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  place  a  Bunsen 
bttmer  under  it  and  heat,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  the  heat,  and  finally  igniting  for  10  minutes  at 
Ibe   highest    temperature    obtainable   with   a  blast    lamp. 
Remove  the  burners  and  allow  the  cnicible  and  precipitate  to 
cool  while  the  hydrogen  is  passing  through  it.     As  soon  as  it 
is  cool,  remove  it  to  the  balance  and  weigh  it;  or,  just  before 
It  is  quite  cold,  it  may  be  removed  to  a  desiccator,  allowed  to 
become  quite  cold,  and  weighed.     The  high  ignition  in  a 
cnrrent  of  hydrogen  reduces  cupric  sulphide  CiiS  to  cuprous 
[sulphide  CuJ5\  hence,  the  weight  obtained  minus  the  weight 
[of  the  empty  crucible  is  the  weight  of  cuprous  sulphide 
r»,5.     This  weight  multiplied  by  70.82,  and  the  product 
divided  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  gives  the  percentage 
of  copper  in  the  sample.     The  proportion  used  to  calculate 
[the  weight  of  copper  is 

0/,5  :  O/,  =  wt.  of  Cu^S  :  x. 

19.     Xotes  and  Precautlon.s. — This  method  has  a  num- 

Iher  of  advantages  and  is  preferred  to  the  other  methods  by 

[many  chemists.       Copper    sulphide    is    almost    absolutely 

insoluble  in  water  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its 

formation  is  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  organic  com- 

t pounds;  it  docs  not  adhere  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  pre- 

'cipitated;  it  collects  and  settles  more  quickly,  and  is  filtered 

more  rapidly  than  copper  oxide.     As  no  fixed  compounds 

are  introduced  as  reagents,  it  requires  less  washing,  and  if 

p«)per  care  is  taken,  this  method  yields  very  accurate  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  requires  great  care.     The 
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precipitate  must  be  shieldctl  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
since  the  air  oxidizes  it  to  soluble  copper  sulphate.  For  this 
reason,  the  determination  should  always  be  carried  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  washing  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  as  soon  as  one  lot  of  wash  water  runs  through,  another 
lot  should  be  added,  m  order  to  keep  the  precipitate  from 
the  air,  and  the  wash  water  should  always  contain  some  pure 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

In  igniting  the  precipitate,  great  care  must  be  taken  t 
run   the  hydrogen  until  all   the  air  is  out  of  the  apparatus 
before  bringing  the  burner  under  the  crucible.     If  the  gen- 
erator  contains  air  when  the  light  is  applied,  it  will  cause  an  ■ 
extremely  violent  explosion,  which  may  do  much  damage; 
and  if  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  generator,  but 
some  remains  ip  the  crucible,  an  explosion  will  be  caused  in 
the  crucible,  which  is  likely  to  break  it,  or  at  least  to  cau.se  a 
loss  of  precipitate.     In  order  to  test  the  hydrogen  for  air, 
hold  a  test  tube,  mouth  down,  over  the  tube  through  which 
the  hydrogx?n  is  passing  inUil  it  is  thoroughly  filled,  remove 
it  from  the  jet,  and,  without  allowing  it   to  diffuse  with  the 
air,  apply  a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube.     If  no  explosion  ■ 
results,  we  may  assume  that  the  air  is  all  out  of  the  generator; 
and  after  connecting  the  apparatus  and  running  the  hydro- 
gen  through  the  crucible  for  several  minutes,  the  air  will  alt  fl 
be  expelled  and  the    Bunscn   flame  may  be  applied.     The 
precipitate  must   be  heated   gently  at   first,  and    the  heat 
gradually  increased  until  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp 
is  reached. 

In  case  a  Rose  crucible  and  a  porcelain  tube  to  lead  the 
hydrogen  through  are  not  at  hand,  a  common  porcelain 
crucible  and  an  ordinary  clay  pipe  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  Tlic  bf.iwl  of  the  pipe  is  fitted  either  over  or  into 
the  top  of  the  crucible  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  stem  is 
attached  to  the  tube  leading  the  hydrogen  from  the  wash 
bottle. 

20.     Determination    of    Copper    by    Electrolysis. — 

Weigh  out  about  1  gram  of  copper  sulphate,  transfer  it  to  a 
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beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters 
u/ dilute  nitric  acid.  Connect  the  zinc  of  an  ordinary  crow- 
foot gravity  cell  A,  Fig.  7,  with  a  weighed  electrode  made 
by  soldering  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  to  a  platinum  wire,  as 


I 
I 


Pig.  7. 

shown  at  ^,  and  suspend  this  neg-ative  electrode  in  the  solu- 
tion of  copjjer  sulphate,  so  that  it  dues  not  touch  the  side  or 
bottom  of  the  beaker.  A  rather  stout  platinum  wire  c  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  serves  well  for  a  positive  electrode. 
It  is  attached  to  the  wire  leading  from  the  copjjer  of  a  second 
cell  /?  connected  with  A  by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  form- 
ing a  batter>-,  and  must  be  suspended  in  the  solution  so  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  negative  electrode  at  any 
potnL  Add  water  until  the  solution  covers  the  foil  of  the 
negative  electrode  and  allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  4  or 
6  hours.  The  electric  current  passing  through  the  solution 
decomposes  the  copper  sulphate  and  deposits  the  copper  on 
the  negative  electrode.  When  the  solution  becomes  colorless, 
remove  a  drop  of  it  on  a  glass  rod,  and  bring  it  in  contact 
with  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide, 
CO  a  porcelain  plate.  If  no  coloration  is  produced,  the 
copier  is  all  deposited.     Have  in  readiness  four  beakers  of 
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hot  water,  a  beaker  of  alcohol,  and  an  air  bath  heated  to 
100°.  Remove  the  negative  electrode  from  the  liquid  with- 
out disconnecting,  or  siphon  off  the  liquid  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  the  current,  until  the  electrode  is  out  of  the  liquid. 
Quickly  plunge  the  negative  electrode,  containing  the  copper, 
into  the  first  beaker  of  water,  then  remove  it  to  the  second, 
third,  etc.,  and  finally  wash  in  the  alcohol.  Transfer  it 
quickly  from  the  alcohol  to  the  air  bath,  and  allow  it  to  _ 
stand  there  on  a  watch  glass  until  dry.  As  soon  as  dry,  f 
allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  electrode  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  copper,  which  weight  divided  by  the  weight 
of  copper  sulphate  taken  for  analysis  and  this  result  multi- 
plied by  100,  gives  the  |x;rcentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 


21,  Notes  and  Precautions. — This  is  an  extremely 
accurate  method  of  determining  copper,  and  each  student 
should  make  at  least  one  determination  by  this  method  if 
possible.  In  case  a  platinum  negative  electrode  such  as 
described  is  not  available,  quite  accurate  results  may  be 
obtained  by  using  a  thin,  perfectly  clean  piece  of  copper, 
attached  to  a  platinum  wire  for  a  negative  electrode.  When 
determining  copper  in  pure  copper  sulphate,  but  few  precau- 
tions are  necessary.  The  electric  current  should  not  be 
broken  until  the  negative  electrode  is  taken  out  of  the  liquid, 
for  if  left  in  the  liquid  after  the  current  is  broken,  the  acid  solu- 
tion will  at  once  begin  to  dissolve  the  copper  from  the  elec- 
trode. The  washing,  drying,  etc.  should  always  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  copper  is  oxidized  in  the 
air.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  an  important  matter. 
The  cuiTent  from  an  ordinaiy  gravity  cell,  when  working 
well,  can  usually  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  usu- 
ally better,  however,  to  connect  two  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
but  too  strong  a  current  must  be  avoided,  or  the  copper  will 
be  deposited  in  a  loose,  spongi,'  mass,  which  does  not  adhere 
firmly  to  the  electrode,  and  which  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air. 
Some  chemists  use  a  solution  containing  only  sulphates  and 
a  little  free  .sulphuric  acid  for  electrolysis ;  but  with  such  a 
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uti'on,  more  or  less  arsenic  or  antimony,  if  present  even  in 
JI  quantities,  will  be  deposited  with  the  copper,  giving 
the  deposit  a  dark  color.  Nitric  acid,  even  in  very  small 
amount,  largely  prevents  such  deposits,  and  gives  a  clean, 
bright  surface  to  the  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  entirely  pre- 
vent the  precipitation  of  bismuth  if  present;  and  if  the  solu- 
tion contains  nickel  and  zinc,  they  will  begin  to  deposit  as 
soon  as  all  the  copper  is  down.  When  nitric  acid  is  present, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  use  greater  care  in  disconnecting  the 
electrodes,  as  the  nitric  acid  attacks  the  copper  very  rapidly 
is  soon  as  the  current  is  interrupted. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  chlorides,  and  organic  acids  are  not 
admissible  in  solutions  from  which  copper  is  to  be  deposited 
quantitatively  by  electrolysis.  If  an  air  bath  is  not  at  hand, 
the  electrode  may  be  placed  on  a  watch  glass  and  heated 
over  a  Bunsen  burner,  until  the  alcohol  is  dried  off  of  it,  but 
care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  heat  the  electrodes 
too  strongly. 

In  many  cases  this  method  is  much  handier  than  the  others, 
and  yields  extremely  accurate  results.  On  account  of  its 
advantages,  it  has  been  so  largely  adopted  in  this  coimtry 
that  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "United  States 
method." 


NICKEIi. 

22.  Determination  of  Nickel  as  Oxide. — Weigh  up 
1  gram  or  a  trifle  more  of  nickel-ammonium  sulphate 
iVi\^V//J,25C,,6//,(?,  which  has  been  dried  in  a  desiccator  if 
necessary,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  in  about  150 
cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and 
H  continue  the  boiling  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  has  dis- 
appeared.  Then  add  bromine  water  in  small,  successive 
quantities,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is 
completely  black  and  of  a  uniform  texture.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  all  the  time 
daring  this  operation.     Allow  the  precipitate   to  subside. 
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decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  three  or 
four  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  bringing  to  boiling 
after  each  addition  of  water,  and  allowing  the  precipitate  to 
settle  before  decanting.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to 
the  filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water  until  a  test  of  the  wash- 
ings does  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  burn  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  crucible,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  evaporate  this  to  dryness,  add  the  main  precipi- 
tate, ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
nickel  oxide  NiO,  which  contains  78.tifi  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
if  we  take  Ni  =  5'.),  and  O  =  10.  The  proportion  for  cal- 
culating the  weight  of  nickel  is 

NiO:Ni  =  wt.  of  NiO:x. 

Instead  of  weighing  as  oxide,  we  may  burn  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  Rose  crucible,  add  the  main  precipitate,  lead  in  a 
current  of  pure  hydrogen,  ignite  in  the  hydrogen,  as  in  the 
case  of  copper  sulphide,  and  weigh  as  metallic  nickel.  This 
methud  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  useful  in  checking  the 
results  obtained  by  weighing  the  nickel  as  oxide.  It  was 
largely  used  at  one  time,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

23.  Notes  aud  I*recautIous. — Enough  sodium  hydrate 
should  be  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  nickel  and 
still  have  enough  left  in  the  solution  to  keep  it  alkaline  when 
the  bromine  water  is  added,  but  a  large  excess  shuuld  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  wash  it  out  of  the  precipi- 
tate if  a  large  excess  is  present.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  ammonia  or  ammonium  salts,  but  is  reprecipitated  by 
sodium  hydrate  after  tlie  ammonia  has  been  expelled  by  the 
sodium  hydrate.  For  this  reason,  the  boiling  should  always 
be  continued  until  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled  before  adding 
the  bromine  water.  The  precipitate  at  first  formed,  when 
sodium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  nickel  solution,  is  apple-green 
nickel  hydrate  Ni{OH)^.  This  is  oxidized  to  Ni{OH),  hy 
the  bromine  water,  and  this  in  turn  is  changed  to  A76?when 
highly  heated.      The  precipitate  carries  down  some  of  the 
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reagent  with  it,  and  this  can  only  be  completely  removed  by 
very  thorough  washing  with  hut  water.  The  oxide  is  not 
changed  by  heating  in  the  air,  unless  a  reducing  agent,  such 
u  carbonaceous  matter  or  reducing  gases,  is  present,  but  it 
is  readily  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  if  ignited  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hj-drogen. 

24.  Determination  of  Tflckel  by  Electrolysis. — Dis- 
wl>"e  about  1  gram  of  nickel-ammonium  sulphate  in  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form.  Make  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  pass  an  electric  current  through  it,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  until  the  solution  is  colorless,  and  a  drop  of  it, 
when  removed  to  a  white  plate  on  a  glass  rod  and  mixed 
with  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide,  gives  no  coloration. 
Disconnect  the  negative  electrode,  wash  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  as  in  the  case  of  copper,  dry,  and  weigh  quickly. 
This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  electrode  gives  the 
weight  of  the  nickel,  which  weight  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  sample  taken  and  this  result  multiplied  by  luO,  gives 
the  per  cent,  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

25.  Notes  and  Precautions. — For  practice,  the  same 
electric  current  that  was  used  for  copper  may  be  used  for 
nickel,  but  if  many  nickel  determinations  are  to  be  made  by 
this  method,  a  stronger  current  should  be  used.  The  current 
furnished  by  a  battery  of  three  cells  is  usually  recommended. 
As  the  nickel  is  deposited,  the  action  of  the  current  grows 
slower,  and  the  thicker  the  coating  of  nickel,  the  slower  it 
becomes,  so  that  with  a  rather  weak  current,  the  last  traces 
«f  nickel  are  deposited  only  after  long  treatment.  This 
peculiarity  is  particularly  marked  with  cold  solutions,  and  it 
is  now  generally  recommended  to  heat  the  solution  to  00°  or 
70"  while  passing  the  electric  current  through  it.  If  the 
solution  is  thus  heated,  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time 
lo  time  to  take  the  place  of  that  driven  off  by  the  heat. 
The  washing,  drying,  and  weighing  should  be  performed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  in  the  case  ot  copper.    The  nickel  may 
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be  dissolved  off  a  platintim  electrode  very  readily  by  nitric 
acid,  unless  it  is  heated  too  highly  in  drying,  in  which  case 
it  can  only  be  removed  with  difficulty.  The  solution  to  be 
treated  should  not  contain  chlorides,  or  other  metals  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen,  or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  nickel 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  double  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  oxa- 
late of  nickel  and  ammonium,  and  the  solution  should  always^ 
contain  an  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  cf>ntains  " 
cobalt  or  zinc,  even  in  minute  quantities,  these  metals  wll 
be  deposited  with  the  nickel,  giving  too  high  a  result. 


L,TiLVD. 
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26.     Determination  of  tead  as  Sulphate. — Dissolve 

from  .7  to  1  gram  of  lead  nitrate  in  from  75  to  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Heat  the  solution  moderately  and 
precipitate  the  lead  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  solution  is  being  stirred  continuously. 
To  this  mixture  add  an  equal  volume  of  piu-e  alcohol,  stir 
well,  and  stand  it  aside  for  at  least  3  or  4  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
a  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  twice  by  decantation  with 
alcohol  of  about  half  strength.  Then  bring  the  precipitate 
on  to  the  filter  and  wash  it  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength 
until  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride. 
Dry  the  precipitate  and  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass.  Burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  and  after  it  has  become  cool,  add  a  drop 
of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  residue,  and  evaporate  the  excess  of  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat.  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  main 
precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  to  low  redness  for 
5  minutes  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Allow  the  crucible  and 
contents  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate 
PbSO^,  which  contains  68.31  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  propor- 
tion for  calculating  the  weight  of  lead  is 

PbSO^  :  Pb  =  wt  of  PbSO,  :  x. 
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27.    Xot4?s  and  Precautions, — Lead  sulphate  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  more  soluble  in  water 
oonlaining  ammonium  salts  or  nitric  acid.     It  is  less  soluble 
in  water  containing  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  than  in  pure 
water;  hence,  in  cases  where  alcohol  cannot  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  in 
pnrcipitating  the  lead,  a!id  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
ibould  be  added  to  the  wash  water;  but,  after  washing  thor- 
with  this  mi.xture,  all  the  free  sulphuric  acid  should 
led  out  of  the  precipitate  and  filter  with  dilute  alcohol 
before  they  are  dried.     Lead  sulphate  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  common  alcohol;  hence,  wherever  it  is  admis- 
sible, absolute  alcohol  should  be  added  to  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  precipitate,  and  the  precipitate  should  be  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol.     This,  however,  cannot  be  done  when 
other  elements  are  to  be  determined  in  the  filtrate.     Lead 
sulphate  may  be  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  air  without 
decomposition,  pro\-ided  reducing  agents  are  absent,  but  in 
the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  it  is  reduced  partly  to  sul- 
phide and  partly  to  the  metallic  state.     For  this  reason,  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  should  always  be  added  to  the 
ash  remaining  in  the  crucible  when  the  filter  is  burned,  to  dis- 
solve any  precipitate  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  filter  and 
reduced  when  it  was  burned;  to  convert  this  into  sul- 
ite,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.     The  precipitate  is 
also  decomposed   by  reducing  gases;    hence,  the   crucible 
should  always  be  covered  before  heating,  and  as  the  danger 
tif  decompositifin  is  greater  at  high  temperatures  than  at 
lower  ones,  the  crucible  should  be  heated  only  to  low  red- 
ness. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  weigh  the  precipitate  without 
ignition.  To  do  this,  precipitate  the  lead  as  sulphate  in  the 
manner  described  in  Art.  26,  and  while  it  is  collecting  and 
settling,  fold  a  filter  so  that  it  will  fit  a  funnel,  heat  it  in  an 
■ir  bath  at  110"*  for  1  hour,  and  weigh  between  a  pair  of 
matched  watch  glasses,  held  together  by  a  clip,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Place  this  filter  in  a  funnel,  filter  the  liquid  through 
it.  trash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  as  described  in  Art.  26, 
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dry  the  precipitate,  and  filter  in  the  air  bath  at  110",  and 
again  weigh  between  the  watch  glasses.  The  increase  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  the  lead  sulphate. 


FlO,  8, 

28.  Detemil  lint  Ion  of  Tx;ad  bs  Oxide. — Dissolve 
about  1  gram  of  lead  nitrate  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  heat  gently,  and  precipitate  the  lead  as  carbonate 
by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  added  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
hydrate,  stir  well,  continue  the  heat  for  a  few  minutes, 
taking  care  that  tlie  mixture  does  not  approach  the  boiling 
point  very  closely,  and  then  stand  it  aside  until  the  solution 
is  cool  and  the  precipitate  has  collected  and  settled.  Filter, 
and  wash  well  on  the  filter  with  freshly  distilled  water. 
Dry  in  the  air  bath,  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter 
in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  has 
become  cool,  moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  the  acid,  ignite  gently,  and  allow  the  cruci- 
ble to  cool.  Then  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite,  very 
gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  the  temperature  imtil 
the  crucible  is  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  keep  it  at  this 
temperature  for  5  or  10  minutes.  Allow  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator  and  weigh.  Then  ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at  m 
a  dull-red  heat  and  cool  and  weigh  again.  If  this  weight  is  ^ 
less  than  the  first  weight  obtained,  the  precipitate  must  be 
ignited  again,  and  this  must  be  continued  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.     This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the 
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cracitlc  is  Uic  weight  of  lead  oxide  PhO,  which  contains 
92,83  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  proportion  for  calculating  the 
weight  of  lead  in  the  oxide  is 

PbO  :  Pb  =  wt.  of  PbO  :  x. 

29.     Notes  and  Precautions. — Normal  lead  carbonate 

is  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  water,  but  dissolves 

{jnite  perceptibly  in  water  containing  ammonium  salts  or 

arbonic  acid;  hence,  pure,  recently  distilled  water  should 

be  used  in  washing  it.     When  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat,  it 

l^res  off  carbon  dioxide  and  is  converted  into  lead  oxide. 

This  lead  oxide  is  a  lemon-yellow  compound,  which  becomes 

reddish  yellow  without  change  of  weight  when  ignited  to 

dull  redness.     It  fuses  at  a  bright-red  heat  and  volatilizes 

rben  intensely  ignited.     It  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  when 

heated  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents;  hence,  the  filter 

ash  must  always  be  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid, 

1  replace  the  oxygen  removed  from  the  particles  of  the  pre- 

ipitate  that  adhered  to  the  filter.     The  nitric  acid  changes 

he  particles  of  metallic  lead  into  nitrate,  which,  like  the 

late,  is  converted  into  oxide  by  gentle  ignition.     The 

Jts  obtained  by  this  method  are  generally  a  trifle  low, 

ig  to  the  fact  that  lead  carbonate  dissolves  slightly  in 

Iter,  especially  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 


SIIiTER. 

30.     Determination    of  Silver  as   Chloride. — Weigh 
It  about  .5  gram  of  pure  dry  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it 
in  a  beaker  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  nitric  acid.     Heat 
the   solution   gently — from   50°  to   7o° — and   add   a  dilute 
^kolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  successive  portions, 
^Krith  constant  stirring,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 
^■Sradually  raise  the  temperature  until   the  liquid  begins  to 
^■kiII,  and  continue  to  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  stir 
frequently,  until  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles  rap- 
idly, leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.     As  soon  as  the 
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precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter. 
Add  hot  water  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the 
precipitate,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  using  the  paiier  through  which  the  clear  liquid 
was  decanted,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dr)- 
tlie  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  filter  ash,  and  heat  gently 
to  dissolve  any  jjarticles  of  metallic  silver  that  may  have 
been  reduced  by  the  burning  paper.  Then  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid,  and  ignite  the  residue  very  gently.  After  the 
crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  main  precipitate,  and  heat 
gently  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible  until  the  precipitate 
just  begins  to  fuse  around  the  edges.  Remove  the  burner, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as  silver  chloride,  and  calculate 
the  percentage  of  silver.  The  percentage  of  silver  in  silvei 
chloride  is  generally  given  as  75.27.  The  proportion  for  the 
calculation  of  the  weiglit  of  silver  is 

AgC/ :  A^  =  wt.  of  A£^C/  :  x. 


31.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Arts.  13  and  13  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination.  The  precip- 
itate is  the  same  as  the  one  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
chlorine  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
determination  of  chlorine,  however,  is  rather  easier  than  the 
determination  of  silver,  as  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles 
much  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate  than  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  difficulty  »is  largely 
overcome,  however,  by  having  a  little  free  nitric  acid  present 
and  by  continued  stirring.  A  large  amount  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
should  not  be  added,  as  either  of  these  acids,  when  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  dissolve  more  or  less  of  the  precip- 
itate. The  same  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  light  that  was  necessary  in  the  determination 
of  chlorine,  but  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  a  much 
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er  solution  than  the  chlorine,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
by  volatilization  at  this  point.     Care  must  be  exercised 
iajgniiing  the  precipitate,  however,  as  silver  chloride  vola- 
easily  and  is  reduced  by  a  strong  heat. 

S«.  Determlnattou  of  Silver  as  Sulphide  or  as 
Meuillic  isllver. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram  of  pure  dry  silver 
nitrate  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  to  which 
from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  added, 
»nd  through  this  solution  lead  a  current  of  pure,  waslied 
hydrogen  sulphide,  until  the  silver  is  completely  precipitated 
ck  silver  sulphide.  Filter  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
with  hot  water  on  a  filter  which  has  been  dried  and 
llfeighed  as  directed  in  Art.  27.  Dry  the  filter  and  precipi- 
te  in  an  air  bath  at  105°,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained, 
md  weigh  between  matched  watch  glasses.  If  the  work  is 
rly  done,  the  precipitate  will  be  Ag^S,  which  contains 
09  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  proportion  for  calculating  the 
ight  of  silver  is 

Ag^S  :  Ag^  =  wt.  of  Ag^S  :  x. 

Unless  great  care  is  taken  in  this  determination,  the  pre- 

pitate  is  likely  to  contain  free  sulphur,  thus  yielding  too 

igh  a  result.      For  this  reason,  unless  the  operator  is  ccr- 

in  that  the  precipitate  does  not  contain  free  sulphur,  it  is 

St  to  treat  it  as  follows:     After  washing  on   the   filter 

ill  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate  as  usual,  remove  it  as 

pletely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter 

weighed  Rose  crucible.     Wlien  the  crucible  has  become 

1,  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  lead  in  hydro- 

n,  and  ignite  over  the  Bunsen  burner  at  a  moderate  tem- 

raturc  for  15  minutes.     Remove  the  burner,  but  continue 

current  of  hydrogen  until  the  crucible  and  precipitate 

cool,  and  weigh  at  once.     Then  lead  in  hydrogen,  ignite 

for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh 

If  the  second  weight  is  less  than  the  first,  the  ignition 

hydrogen  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is 

ained.     The  precipitate  is  now  metallic  silver,  and  the 

ht  of  it  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and 
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this  multiplied  by  100,  gfives  the  percentage  of  silver  in  tl 
sample.      If  the  silver  is  weighed  as  sulphide,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  after  weighing,  to  reduce  it  to  metallic  silver  as  justfl 
described,  and  weigh  again.     This  gives  a  good  check  on 
the  worL 


I* 


33.  Notes  and  Precautions. — The  solution  from  which 
the  silver  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  should  contain  a  little 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  (preferably  nitric)  or  the  precipitate 
will  not  collect  and  settle  rapidly;  but  a  large  amount  of 
free  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  likely  to  decompose  the 
hydrogen  sulphide,  setting  free  some  of  the  sulphur,  w'hich 
would  give  too  high  a  result  if  the  silver  were  weighed  as 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  and  very  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  stronger  acids.  As  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  solution  should  be 
•  protected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  during  precipita- 
tion. This  is  best  accompli.shed  by  covering  the  beaker  with 
a  watcli  glass  having  a  i>erfuration  in  the  center,  and  passing 
the  tube  which  conducts  the  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the^ 
solution  through  this  perforation.  Then,  by  leading  a 
rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (.'>  or  6  bubbles 
per  second)  through  the  solution,  the  air  will  be  expelled 
from  the  top  of  the  beaker,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will 
be  protected  by  the  hydrogen-sulphide  gas  that  fills  the 
upper  part  of  the  beaker.  Filtration  should  be  accomplished 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the 
precipitate  should  be  washed  without  delay.  If  the  silver  is 
to  be  weighed  as  sulphide,  the  method  of  weighing  described 
in  Art.  37  should  be  used.  If  it  is  weighed  as  metallic  sil- 
ver, the  method  of  ignition  described  in  Art.  18  should  be 
followed  and  the  precautions  mentioned  in  Art.  19  should 
he  obser\'ed.  Free  sulphur  is  not  added  in  this  case,  as  the 
object  of  the  ignition  is  toe.\pel  the  sulphur,  and  the  precip- 
itate must  not  be  heated  over  the  blast  lamp,  but  only  at  a 
moderate  temperature  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  These 
methods,  when  properly  executed,  give  accurate  results,  but 
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at  such  great  care  is  required  in  determining  silver  as  sul- 
phide, and  as  the  method  of  weighing  it  as  metallic  silver  is 
niher  long  and  troublesome  at  best,  the  determination  as 
chloride  is  used  much  more  largely  than  either  of  these. 


ItfAGNESIUM. 

Setertnlnatlon    of   MaKneslnin    as    Pyrophos- 
ptiatc. — Dissolve  1  gram,  or  a  tntte  more,  of  magnesium- 
I  vnmunium  sulphate  Jj^(iV//,),2i>C?., 6//, 6?  in  about  100  cubic 
[antimeters  of  water,  add  from  5  to  10  drops  of  hydr(x;hlorie 
itiJ,  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  then 
unmonium  hydrate  in  slight  excess.     If  this  produces  a 
rdpitate,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  again 
cndcr  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.     Should 
►  precipitate  again  separate,  it  shows  that  the  solution  does 
Dt  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  t.liloride  to 
event  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  hydrate,  and  solu- 
boa  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent   treatment  with 
nmonia  must  be  continued  until  a  clear  alkaline  solution 
obtained.      Then  add  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate  (microcosmic  salt)   in  small  successive  portions 
atil  the  solution  contains  a  moderate  excess  of  the  prc- 
jpitant,  stirring  the  solution  after  each  addition  of  a  few 
>ps  of  the  reagent,  until  the  precipitate,  which  is  white 
id  flocculent  at  first,  assumes  a  silky,  crystalline  appear- 
ace,  but  taking  care  not  to  let  the  stirring  rod  strike  the 
or  bottom  of  the  beaker.     After  all  the  magnesium  is 
ripitated  and  a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been 
Ided,  add  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
sd  st9Dd  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  cool  place  for  5  or 
1  hours,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.     Filter  and 
thoroughly,  but  not  too  long,  on  the  filter,  with  a  solu- 
3n  containing  1  part  of  concentrate  ammonia  and  4  parts 
water.     The  washing  is  complete  when  silver  nitrate  fails 
produce  a  precipitate,  or  produces  only  a  slight  opales- 
cence,  in  a  small  test   of  the  washings,  after  acidulating 
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with  nitric  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it 
as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  ghiss,  and  bum  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  heat  gently  over  the 
Bunsen  burner  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature, 
and  finally  heat  to  full  redness  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  is  not  quite  white, 
add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to 
bright  redness  for  5  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg,P^O^,  which  con- 
tains 21.  C2  per  cent,  of  magnesium.  The  weight  of  mag- 
nesium may  be  calculated  by  the  proportion 

^^^AO,  :  Mg^  =  wt.  of  M£;P,0,  :  x. 

35.  Xotes  and  Precautions. — Magnesium-ammonium 
phosphate  is  slightly  soluble  m  pure  water,  but  is  much  less 
soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia;  hence,  ammonia 
should  always  be  added  after  adding  the  reagent,  and  the 
precipitate  should  always  be  washed  with  water  containing 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  dissolves  more  readily  in  water 
containing  ammonium  chloride  than  in  water  containing  only 
ammonium  hydrate,  but  ammonium  chloride  should  be  pres- 
ent to  prevent  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  hydrate.  The 
precipitate  separates  more  rapidly  and  completely  in  the 
cold  than  when  heated ;  hence,  precipitation  and  filtration 
should  be  performed  in  the  cold,  and  the  precipitate  should 
be  washed  with  a  cold  solution.  Stirring  also  promotes  the 
formation  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  solution  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  while  the  precipitant  is  added,  in  order 
to  secure  a  crystalline  precipitate,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  stirring  nxl  to  touch  the  side  or  bottom  of 
the  beaker,  or  it  will  break  some  of  the  crystals  on  the  glass, 
leaving  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  so  tenaciously 
to  the  glass  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  remove  them. 
When  ignited,  the  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is 
changed  to  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  An  experienced 
chemist  may  ignite  the  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible 
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without  danger,  if  he  is  careful,  but  it  is  belter  to  use  aporce- 

laia  crucible,  for  when  this  precipitate  is  ignited  in  plati- 

I  in  the  presence  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  paper,  the 

Fjlfcjphorus  lends  to  unite  with  the  platinum,  forming  plati- 

nam  phosphide  and   rendering  the  crucible  brittle.     The 

ispitate  is  usually  ignited  over  a  blast  lamp,  but  in  the 

nee  of  a  blast  lamp,  a  Bunsen  burner  may  be  made  to 

Krve  the  purpose.     In  this  case,  however,  the  precipitate 

I  should  be  heated  at  the  highest  temperatiu^e  obtainable  for 

l»l  least  15  minutes,  and  a  constant  weight  must  be  obtained. 


MAjyCAXESE. 

30.     I>etemalnatIon  of  ^Ittiigruuose  as  PjTophosphnte. 

b.ssolve  about  1  gram  of  manganese-ammonium  sulphate 
J/«(.\7/,),2.b'6?,,6//,C?  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  manganese-ammonium  phos- 
phate by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium-ammunium  phosphate, 
using  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  required  to 
unite  with  the  manganese.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a 
light  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
Bg,  and  reprecipitate  the  manganese-ammonium  phosphate 
adding  ammonium  hydrate,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and 
tirring  after  each  addition,  until  the  precipitate,  which  is 
^hitc  and  curdy  at  first,  assumes  a  silky  crj'stalline  appear- 
Bcc.  When  the  manganese  is  completely  precipitated  and 
lie  precipitate  has  become  crystalline,  add  5  cubic  centi- 
Seters  of  dilute  ammonia,  stir  well,  stand  in  a  warm  place 
■  half  an  hour,  and  then  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  1  or  2 
hours,  until  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles.  When  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled,  and  the  liquid  has  become 
»ld,  filter  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  a  solution  containing 
!  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  ammonia  and  5  grams  of  ammo- 
ium  nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The  precipi- 
Itc  should  be  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  washed, 
the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  as  completely  as 
ible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
tlain  crucible.     When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the 
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precipitate  and  again  ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  finally 
bright  redness,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  Ten 
minutes'  ignition  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  will  be 
sufficient.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  Aln^P^O,, 
which  contains  38.73  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  weight 
of  manganese  may  be  calculated  by  the  proportion 
Mn.P.O.iMn.  =  wt.  of  Mn.P.O.  :  x. 


dl 


37.     Notes   and  Precautions. — Manganese-ammonltiTn" 

phosphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  less  solu- 
ble in  cold  water.  A  small  amount  of  ammonia  in  water 
appears  to  diminish  its  solubility,  but  it  dissolves  quite  per- 
ceptibly in  a  large  aniDunt  of  ammonia.  A  moderate  amount 
of  ammonium  nitrate  does  not  seem  to  afifect  the  solubility 
of  the  precipitate,  but  is  added  to  furnish  oxygen  to  help 
burn  the  filter  paper,  which  is  often  very  difficult  to  burn  in 
this  case  unless  an  oxidizing  agent  is  present.  As  ammonium 
nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  and  volatilized  by  heat,  its  pre;*- 
ence  can  do  no  harm.  The  precipitate  should  always  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  precipitating  slowly  and  stirring  well,  as  directed  above; 
but  the  crystalline  precipitate  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
_an  excess  of  ammonia  at  once  and  continuing  the  boilingfl 
for  15  or '20  minutes,  while  the  mixture  is  stirred  continuously. 
The  solution  has  a  great  tendency  to  bump  when  treated  this 
way,  even  if  stirred  without  interruption.  If  the  bumping 
is  so  violent  tliat  there  is  danger  of  loss,  the  liquid  must  be 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  (preferably  on  a  water 
bath)  for  2  or  3  hours  and  stirred  frequently.  When  usin^Hl 
this  method,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solution  alkaline 
all  the  time.  The  ammonia  will  be  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  taking  care  not  to  add  a  large  excess.  In  the 
]>resence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  com- 
pounds, the  precipitate  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
only  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  is  present,  but  this  is 
largely  overcome   by  adding  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent. 
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The  precipitate  seems  most  insoluble  when  from  two  to  three 
|tsies  the  quantity  of  reagent  required  by  calculation  is 
[present 

When     ignited,     the    manganese-ammonium     phosphate 

tJfH.VN^PO,    is    changed     to    manganese     pjTophosphate 

^,t),.      If  ignited    too   strongly  at   first,    the   escaping 

ore  liable  to  carry  particles  of  the   precipitate  with 

bero;    hence,  the  precipitate  should  be  ignited  gently  at 

irst  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  full  redness. 

[The  precipitate  is  generally  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp,  but 

itinned  ignition  at  the  highest  temperature   obtainable 

a  good  Bunsen  burner  serves  to  convert  the  precipitate 

I  pyrophosphate. 


CAI^CIUM. 

38.     Determination   of    Caleliini   as   Oxide. — Weigh 

out  about  .5  gram  of  pulverized  calcium  carbonate  that  lias 

teon  dried  in  an  air  bath  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  transfer 

lo  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  and  cover  the  beaker  with 

watch  glass.      Draw  the  watch  glass  slightly  to  one  side 

d  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the 

sample  is  dissolved,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of   acid,  and 

lacirg  the  watch  glass  back  over  the  beaker  after  each 

dition  of  aciJ,  to  prevent  loss  by  spattering.     Add  about 

00  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  10  cubic 

centimeters  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  a 

moderate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate'.     Continue  the  boil- 

■wilh    constant  stirring,   for  a  minute  or  two.     Then 

the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours,  and 

r  if  necessary,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle 

perfectly,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.     Decant  the 

:l?ar  liquid  through  a  filter,  leaving  th'?  precipitate  in  the 

aker.     Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and 

a   few  cnbic  centimeters    of    dilute    ammonia,    stir    well, 

and  stind   in   a  warm   pl.ice  until   it   settles  again.     Now 

filter  and  wash  well  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  containing 

or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia  in  100  cubic 
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centimeters.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely 
as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible.  Add  tlie  precipitate  and  agam  ignite, 
gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature,  and 
finally  heat  for  20  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast 
lamp.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  in  a  desiccator 
and  weigh  without  delay.  Then  moisten  the  precipitate  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  water,  heat  gently  to  evaporate  the  water, 
and  then  ignite  for  5  or  10  minutes  at  the  highest  temper- 
ature obtainable  with  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  This  weight  should  be  the  same 
as  the  first.  If  tlie  precipitate  has  lost  weight  during  the 
ignition,  it  must  be  reignited  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  CaO,  which  contains71.43 
per  cent,  of  calcium.  The  weight  of  calcium  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  proportion 

CaO  :  Ca  =  wt  of  CaO  :  x. 

39.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Calcium  oxalate  CaC^Q^ 
is  a  white  crj'stalline  powder,  which  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  is 
very  soluble  in  acids.  Even  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  dissolve 
considerable  quantities  of  it.  The  precipitate  separates  most 
rapidly  and  completely  from  a  hot  solution  containing  a 
decided  excess  of  ammonia;  hence,  such  a  solution  is  nearly 
always  employed,  and  the  wash  water  is  generally  made 
slightly  ammoniacal  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  free  acid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  precipitate,  but  if  the  water  is 
absolutely  free  from  acid,  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  calcium 
oxalate  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water. 

When  calcium  oxalate  is  ignited,  it  gives  off  carbon  mon- 
oxide at  a  dull-red  heat,  forming  calcium  carbonate;  at  a 
little  higher  temperature,  carbon  dioxide  begins  to  escape, 
and  calcium  oxide  is  formed,  but  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
expelled  only  by  continued  intense  ignition.  The  calcium 
oxide  obtained  by  ignition  should  he  quickly  weighed  as  soon 
as  cool,  for  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air  if  allowed  to  stand.     This  absorption  is  not  rapid  enough 
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to  interfere  with  the  weighing,  if  it  is  done  promptly.     This 
method  yields  very  accurate  results. 

40.  Determination  of  Calcium  as  Sulpliate. — Pre- 
cipitate tJie  calcium  as  oxalate  and  dry  the  precipitate  as 
directed  in  Art.  38.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely 
as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and,  alter  cooling,  add  the  prec-ipitate.  Now  add 
icenirate  sulphuric  acid  to  the  precipitate,  drop  by  drop, 
til  it  is  thoroughly  moistened,  but  avoid  much  excess  of 
Heat  the  crucible  cautiously,  until  the  swelling  of  the 
subsides  and  white  fumes  of  SO,  cease  to  be  driven  off. 
Then  raise  the  temperature  and  heat  the  crucible  to  a  cherry 
d  U'T  5  minutes  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Coul  in  a  desic- 
tor  and  weigh  as  calcium  sulphate  CaSO^,  which  contains 
.41  iJcr  cent  of  calcium. 


4-1.  Xotes  and  Precautions. — The  determination  of 
m  as  oxide  is  preferable  to  the  sulpliate  method  when- 
it  can  be  employed,  as  it  is  simpler  and  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  error;  but  if  a  blast  lamp  is  not  available, 
the  oxide  method  cannot  be  used,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
Jieat  enough  to  change  the  oxalate  to  oxide  in  a  porcelain 
icible,  even  with  a  blast  lamp.  In  the  absence  of  a  blast 
mp  and  a  platinum  crucible,  the  sulphate  method  may  be 
and  if  properly  executed,  will  yield  accurate  results; 
t  great  care  should  be  exercised  when  using  it.  When  tlie 
precipitate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  swells  up  and 
icles  are  liable  to  be  lost  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  There 
also  danger  of  loss  of  precipitate  when  evaporating  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  hold 
the  burner  in  the  hand  and  allow  the  flame  to  strike  the 
crucible  (which  should  always  be  covered  during  this  oper- 
ation) only  near  the  top  until  most  of  the  excess  of  acid  is 
expelled;  then  gradually  heat  the  ]ower  part  of  the  crucible 
tUso,  and  slowly  raise  the  temperature  until  the  crucible 
becomes  quite  red.  Calcium  sulphate  should  never  be  ignited 
o\er  the  blast  lamp,  as  it  is  partly  reduced  to  sulphide  by 
rtroDg  ignition. 
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BARIUM, 

42.  Determination  of  Barium  as  Sulphate. — Dissolve 
from  .6  to  1  gram  of  barium  chloride  BaCl^,'iHfi  in  100  to 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nium cliloride,  and  heat  the  solution  to  boiling.  Then  pre- 
cipitate the  barium  as  sulphate  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  wliile  the  solution  is  being  stirred  con- 
tinuously. When  precipitation  is  complete,  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  and  stir  the  solution  without  inter- 
ruption as  long  as  it  is  boiling.  Then  stand  it  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  precipitate  has  thoroughly  settled  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  clear.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
a  filter,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  and  again  decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
tlie  filter.  Repeat  this  washing  with  hot  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  wash  once  by  decantation 
with  hot  water  alone.  Then  wash  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
filter,  and  continue  the  washing  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  a  small  test  of  wasliings  does  not  assume  a  milky 
appearance  when  treated  with  barium  chloride.  Dr)'  the 
precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum 
the  filter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  To  the  ash  in 
the  crucible  add  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid  or  of  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  cautiously  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid.  When  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the 
main  precipitate  and  ignite  for  10  minutes  at  a  rather  low 
red  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  58.81  per 
cent,  of  barium. 

43.  Notes  and.  Ppecautlons. — Barium  sulphate  is  a 
heavy,  fine,  white  powder,  which  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble 
in  pure  water  {more  than  400,000  parts  of  pure  water  are 
required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt).  The  precipitate  is 
much  more  soluble  in  dilute  acids;  hence,  the  solution 
should  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
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and  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  should  be  avoided. 
The  precipitate  has  a  tendency  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the 
beaker  iinless  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  and  if  pre- 
dpiiated  from  a  cold  solution  that  does  not  contain  free 
bj'drochlohc  acid  or  ammonium  chloride,  more  or  less  of  the 
precipitate  is  almost  certain  to  pass  tlirough  the  filter.  The 
precipitate  collects  and  settles  more  rapidly  from  hot  solu- 
tions containing  these  compounds,  and  in  consequence  is 
alxrays  precipitated  from  such  solutions.  Magnesium  chlo- 
riile,  nitrates,  and  especially  citrates,  of  the  alkalies,  and  some 
other  compounds  tend  to  prevent  the  complete  precipitation 
cf  barium  as  sulphate;  hence,  solutions  from  which  barium 
is  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphate  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  such  compounds.  The  greatest  objection  to  the 
determination  of  barium  as  sulphate  is  the  tendency  of  the 
precipitate  to  carry  other  substances  with  it.  Salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  basic  compounds  of  iron, 
alutnintmi,  and  chromium,  if  present  in  the  solution,  are 
carried  down  with  the  precipitate  and  can  only  be  removed 
(rora  it  by  patient,  careful  treatment.  The  method  cf  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  described  in  Art.  43  will  generally 
remove  nearly  all  these  impurities,  but  the  last  traces 
can  only  be  removed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Various 
methods  of  freeing  the  precipitate  from  basic  salts  cf  iron 
ha%x3  been  proposed.  Probably  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  add  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  precipitate,  after  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid,  boil 
off  most  of  the  excess  of  acid,  dilute  with  a  large  quantity 
of  v?atcr,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  filter.  This 
treatment,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary  if  the  barium 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  as  directed  in  the  prece- 
ding article. 

Barium  sulphate  is  partially  reduced  to  sulphide  when 
strongly  ignited,  or  when  ignited  at  a  lower  temperature  in 
the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  hence,  the  precipitate 
shoald  only  be  ignited  at  a  moderate  temperature  over  the 
Bunsen  burner.     For  this  reason  also,  the  filter  ash  should 
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always  be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid  or 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  to  change  back  to  sulphate  the 
particles  of  precipitate  that  always  adhere  to  the  filter  and 
are  reduced  to  sulphide. 
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44.  Determination  of  Barium  a.s  Carbonate. — Dis- 
solve about  1  gram  of  pure  barium  chloride  in  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid.  Render  the  solution  strongly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
barium  as  carbonate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  car-  H 
bonate,  adding  the  reagent  slowly  while  the  solution  is  being 
constantly  stirred.  Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm 
place  5  or  6  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 
Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  once  by 
decantation  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  Then  wash  on  the  filter  with  water  ^| 
containing  a  little  ammonia  until  a  test  of  the  washings, 
after  being  acidulated  witli  nitric  acid,  does  not  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  H 
to  a  watch  glass,  and  cautiously  burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  Add  the  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  cru- 
cible is  cool  and  ignite  at  a  low  red  heat  for  10  minutes  over  fl 
the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a 
desiccator  and  weigh  as  barium  carbonate  BaCO^,  which 
contains  69.66  per  cent,  of  barium. 


I 


45.  Notes  and  Preeautlons, — When  ammonium  car 
bonate  is  added  to  a  barium  solution,  barium  carbonate  sep 
arates  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  very  soon 
changes  to  a  crj'stalline  powder.  The  precipitate  is  slightly 
soluble  in  pure  water,  and  dissolves  much  more  readily  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  or  ammonium  chloride. 
This  solubility,  however,  is  largely  overcome  by  adding  fl 
ammonia  to  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  The  fl 
precipitation  of  barium  as  carbonate  is  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  citrates  or  metaphosphates  of  the  alkalies. 
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Buiam  carbonate,  when  precipitated  from  solutions  con- 

Uining  magnesium,  is  liable  to  carry  down  some  magnesium 

7nate  with  it,  and  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  also  carried 

lo   a  certain  extent;  hence,  when  precipitated  from 

lotions  containing^  these  metals,  the  precipitate  should  be 

fbly  washed.     It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  even 

lied  to  low  redness,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 

be^ns  to  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  gradually  changes  to 

Hum  oxide.     It  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  precipitate 

jmpletely  to  oxide,  hence  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  weighed  as 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  a 

3e  low,  bat  are  sufBciently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes. 


AiAJMinnrM.. 

46.  Determination  of  Alumlnam  asOxIde. — Dissolve 
1  to  1,6  grams  of  potassium  alum  A/K 2SO„'l2N^O 
from  l(Kl  to  130  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  depending  on 
weight  of  sample  taken.  Add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  con- 
intrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
"  ammonium  chloride,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  alu- 
minum with  dilute  ammonia,  added  in  very  slight  excess 
while  stirring  the  solution  continuously.  When  the  precipi- 
tation is  complete,  remove  the  solution  immediately  from  the 
, flame  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to 
;tlle,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  remains  ammoniacal,  but 
ling  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  Wash  the  precipitate 
or  twice  by  decantation  with  hot  water  (decanting  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter),  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with 
water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  acidified  with  nitric 
fails  to  give  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the 
>recipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch 
flass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible. 
idd  the  precipitate,  heat  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner  at 
Irst,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature,  and  finally  ignite 
"for  10  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  aluminum  oxide  A/^0„  which 
itains  53.40  per  cent,  of  aluminum. 
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47.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Aluminum  hydrate,  when 
recently  precipiiaied,  is  a  gelatinous  translucent  compound, 
which  is  rather  difficult  to  filter  at  best  and  causes  much 
trouble  if  not  properly  treated.  The  precipitate  should 
be  allowed  to  entirely  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
should  be  poured  through  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible 
before  any  of  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  to  the  filter, 
for  the  precipitate  tends  to  clog  the  filter  and  make  filtration 
very  slow. 

Many  organic  compounds  interfere  with  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  aluminum  as  hydrate;  hence,  the  solution  from 
which  it  is  to  be  precipitated  should  be  as  free  from  organic 
matter  as  possible.  Hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  dissolve 
aluminum  hydrate  quite  freely,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia 
dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  its  solubility  in  these  is  much 
lessened  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride;  hence,  a 
solution  from  which  aluminum  is  precipitated  should  always 
contain  considerable  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitate, 
when  recently  formed,  is  also  dissolved  freely  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  pure 
water  or  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  con- 
taining ammonium  chloride.  Some  chemists  prefer  to  pre- 
cipitate the  aluminum  with  considerable  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  then  boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  excess  of  the  reagent, 
when  the  aluminum  hydrate  at  first  dissolved  by  the 
ammonia  will  again  separate.  This  may  be  done  if  the  pre- 
cipitation is  made  in  a  porcelain  dish,  but  aluminum  is  gen- 
erally precipitated  in  a  beaker,  and  the  ammonium  salts 
present  in  the  solution  always  attack  the  glass  during  the 
boiling  and  dissolve  appreciable  quantities  of  the  glass, 
which  will  be  weighed  with  the  precipitate.  Whichever 
method  is  employed,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solution 
faintly  ammoniacal.  If  much  ammonia  is  present,  it  will 
dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate,  and  if  the  ammonia  is  all 
driven  off,  the  solution  becomes  acid,  and  part  of  the  precip- 
itate is  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Aluminum  hydrate  always  carries  down  some  ammonium 
chloride  with  it,  and  if  this  is  not  washed  out,  aluminum 
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chloride  will  be  formed  and  volatilized  when  the  precipitate 
is  ignited.  When  the  precipitate  is  ignited,  water  is  driven 
off  and  aluminum  oxide  A/^O,  is  formed.  The  ijjnition  must 
be  gentle  at  first  or  the  precipitate  will  decrepitate,  and 
some  of  it  will  probably  be  lost,  but  it  must  finally  be  ignited 
at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp  in  order  to  drive  off 
all  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  which  generally  remains  in 
the  precipiute.  The  precipitate,  if  pure,  remains  unaltered 
c%-en  at  a  white  heat,  and  is  not  reduced  whea  ignited  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  or  carbon.  For  this  reason,  the  filter 
i>  oftca  wrapped  around  the  precipitate,  both  placed  in  a 
cr  '"  '  .'.nd  the  paper  burned  off  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  the 
p^  .  .:e  being  then  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp.  The 
only  objections  to  this  method  are  the  difficulty  sometimes 
experienced  in  getting  the  filter  completely  burned,  and  the 
jcreascd  danger  of  loss  until  the  oi^erator  has  gained  some 
erience  in  chemical  manipulation. 


CHROMILTH. 

48.  Determination  of  Chi-omlum  as  Oxide.— Dissolve 
about  .5  gram  of  thoroughly  dried  potassium  bichromate 
KJLrfi^  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  10  drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  alcohol,  and  heat  the  solution  to  boiling. 
Keep  the  solution  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and  stir  it  well 
until  it  is  completely  reduced  to  chromium  chloride  CrCl^, 
replenishing  the  alcohol  once  or  twice,  and  also  the  acid,  if 
necessary.  Complete  reduction  is  indicated  by  a  deep-green 
color,  free  from  any  yellowish  tinge.  After  reduction  is 
complete,  continue  the  boiling  until  the  excess  of  alcohol  and 
the  aldehyde  fonned  by  the  o.^idation  of  alcohol  have  been 
expelled,  which  is  indicated  when  the  odor  of  alcohol  or  alde- 
hyde can  nolonger  be  noticed  above  the  boiling  solution.  Now 
dilute  the  solution  to  a  volume  of  about  1.50  cubic  centimeters, 
heal  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  chromium  as  hydrate, 
with  dilute  ammonia  added  slowly  and  in  slight  excess  while 
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the  solution  is  stirred  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling 
for  a  few  moments,  while  stirring  the  solution,  and  then 
remove  the  heat  and  let  the  precipitate  settle.  If  the  super- 
natant liquid  has  a  reddish  tinge,  the  boiling  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  precipitate  will  settle,  leaving  a  perfectly 
colorless  solution.  Wash  the  precipitate  once  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  wa.sh  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with 
hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  watch  glass, 
and  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible. 
When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature, 
and  finally  heat  for  10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  chromium  oxide  Cr^O^,  which 
contains  G8. 62  per  cent  of  chromium. 


49.  Notes  aud  Precautions. — The  method  given  for 
the  reduction  of  the  chromate  is  probably  the  one  most  fre- 
quently used,  but  many  chemists  prefer  to  substitute  sul- 
phiu"ous  acid  for  alcohol.  This  method  has  some  advantages, 
and  the  student  should  make  one  determination  reducing 
the  chromium  in  this  way.  In  fact,  whenever  two  methods 
of  procedure  are  suggested,  it  is  best  to  try  both,  and  keep  a 
record  showing  which  method  is  most  satisfactory.  Such  a 
record  will  be  useful  in  subsequent  work. 

Chromium  hydrate  resembles  aluminum  hydrate  in  its 
properties.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  filter  as  aluminum 
hydrate,  but  if  not  carefully  handled  will  cause  much  trouble.  ■ 
As  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible  should  be  poured  through 
the  filter  before  any  of  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  come  on 
it,  or  the  filtration  will  be  very  slow.  The  separation  of  the 
precipitate  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, but  it  is  best  to  avoid  large  quantities  of  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  solution  from  which  chromium  is  precipitated, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  wash  it  all  out  of  the  precipitate. 
Compounds  of  the  fixed  alkalies  cling  to  the  precipitate  so 
tenaciously  that,  when  chromium  is  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions containing  large  quantities  of  alkali  salts,  it  is  necessary. 
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after  filtering^,  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
add  and  reprecipitate  it  from  this  solution  by  means  of 
an  in  order  to  get  tlie  precipitate  free  from  salts  of 

Chromium  hydrate  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure 
water  or  water  that  is  very  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
but  if  any  considerable  amount  of  free  ammonia  is  present, 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent, 
giving  the  solution  a  reddish  tinge.  The  chromium  hydrate 
thus  held  in  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  boiling  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia,  but  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued 
lt>o  long,  or  the  solution  may  become  acid,  and  the  precipi- 
tate will  be  disstilved  in  the  acid  solution.  When  the  pre- 
dpitate  is  ignited,  water  is  driven  off  and  it  is  changed  to 
chromium  oxide.  The  ignition  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  rai.scd  gradually,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  precipitate  while  water  is  being  expelled.  When  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  at  a  moderate  temperature,  dai  k-grecn 
chfx>mium  oxide  is  formed.  If  more  strongly  ignited,  the 
precipitate  becomes  incandescent  and  the  color  changes  to 
lighter  green,  but  the  weight  remains  unchanged.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  not  reduced,  if  carefully  ignited  in  the  presence  of 
carbon;  hence,  the  precipitate  and  filter  may  be  placed  m 
the  crucible  together  and  carefully  ignited. 


zrs'c. 

50.  determination  of  Zliic  ns  Oxide. — Dissolve  a 
little  more  than  1  gram  of  the  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and 

tassium  Z>iK,^SO^S<^,0  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of 

iter,  in  a  p<^ircelaindish.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  zinc  as  basic  carbonate  by  adding  sodium 

rbonate,  drop  by  drop,  with  continuous  stirring,  until  the 
alution  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Continue  the 
boiling  for  5  or  10  minutes,  and  then  let  the  precipitate 
completely  subside.  Decant  the  clearliquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hoi  water  to  the  ])recipitate,  and  heat  this  to  boiling. 
Repeat  the  washing  by  decantation  once  or  twice,  and  then 
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wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  taking  care  to  heat 
the  crucible  only  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  burn  the  filter. 
When  the  crucible  cools,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
with  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  for 
10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  zinc 
oxide  ZnO,  which  contains  80.26  per  cent,  of  zinc. 


61.  Notes  and  Prceautlons. — Basic  zinc  carbonate  is 
almost  insoluble  in  pure  water  or  water  containing  small 
quantities  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  dissolved  by  acids, 
alkaline  hydrates,  or  bicarbonates,  and  ammonium  com- 
pounds, but  is  almost  completely  rcprecipitated  from  dilute 
solutions  containing  alkaline  hydrates  by  boiling.  Boiling 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent  also  reprccipitatcs 
most  of  it  from  solutions  containing  rather  small  quantities 
of  ammonium  salts.  Solutions  from  which  zinc  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated as  carbonate  should  not  contain  much  free  acid,  as 
this  sets  carbon  dioxide  free,  forming  bicarbonates,  which 
hinder  the  formation  of  the  precipitate.  Whenever  carbon 
dioxide  is  set  free,  the  boiling  should  bj  continued  until  it  is 
completely  expelled  from  the  solution. 

The  precipitate  carries  down  some  of  the  reagent  with  it, 
but  this  may  he  removed  by  thorough  washing  with  hot 
water,  and  this  is  much  more  easily  accomplished  by  washing 
two  or  three  times  by  dccantation  and  then  washing  on  the 
filter,  than  by  washing  entirely  on  the  filter.  At  a  red  heat, 
the  basic  zinc  carbonate  is  converted  into  zinc  oxide,  which 
is  not  volatile  when  heated  alone,  but  is  easily  reduced  to 
metallic  zinc,  which  is  volatile  if  heated  in  the  presence  of 
reducing  agents.  If  carefully  performed,  this  method  yields 
»cjuite  accurate  results;  but  they  are  usually  a  trifle  low,  as 
the  precipitation  of  zinc  as  basic  carbonate  is  never  absolutely 
complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  always  adhere  to 
the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of  reduction  and 
volatilization  during  ignition. 
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52.  I>etemilnatIon  of  Zinc  as  Pyix)phosphate. — Dis- 
solve a  little  less  than  2  grams  of  zinc-polassiuni  sulphate 
ZM/iC^'iSO,,6//,0  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  25  or  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  microcosmic  salt 
HXaXf-f^PO^.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate 
the  zinc  as  zinc-ammonium  phosphate  ZnNH^PO^  by  adding 
ammonia  slowly  to  slight  excess,  while  the  solution  is  stirred 
continuously.    Continue  the  boiling,  while  stirring  vigorously 

without  interruption,  until  the  solution  is  as  near  as 
ible  to  the  point  of  exact  neutrality.  If  the  solution 
bomps  when  heated  over  the  flame,  it  must  be  removed  to  a 
water  bath  and  heated,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled  and  the  precipitate  becomes 
crystalline.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  completely,  wash 
once  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  and  then  wa.sh  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  is  free  from 
phosphoric  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn 
the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  avoiding  excessive  heat. 
\Vhen  the  cnscible  becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and 
ignite,  gently  zX  first,  but  gradually  increase  the  tempera- 
ture, and  finally  heat  intensely  for  10  minutes.  Cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  zinc  pyrophosphate  Zn^P^O,,  which 
contains  42.77  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

53.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Zinc-ammonium  phos- 
phate when  first  precipitated  is  a  white  flocculcnt  solid, 
but  it  soon  becomes  crystalline  when  boiled  and  stirred.  It 
is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonia  or  ammonium  com- 
pounds, but  its  solubility  in  the  latter  is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  uj:c  of  a  large  excess  of  the  microcosmic  salt.  About 
three  times  the  amount  of  this  reagent  that  will  be  required 
to  nnite  with  the  zinc  should  be  added  to  the  solution. 
Ammonia  should  oi;ly  be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  it  is 
brst  to  boil  o(I  most  of  this  excess  over  the  burner,  if  possi- 
ble, but  the  solution  containing  this  precipitate  frequently 
bumps  so  vigorously,  even  when  stirred  constantly,  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  ammonia  over  the  water 
bath.  It  is  better  tliat  the  solution  should  remain  faintly 
alkaline  than  that  it  should  be  acid,  for  m  the  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  the  precipitant,  the  zinc  separates  almost 
completely  from  a  faintly  alkaline  solution.  A  large  excess 
of  ammoniuna  chloride  or  acetate  should  be  particularly 
avoided.  The  precipitate  is  washed  quite  easily.  It  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  when  a  test  of  the  washings  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  with  ammonium  molybdate  or  with 
magnesium  sulphate  to  which  ammonium  chloride  is  added. 
When  the  zinc-ammonium  phosphate  is  ignited,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  A7/,  and  water  and  is  converted  into  zinc  pyro- 
phosphate. The  heat  should  be  applied  gradually,  or  some 
of  the  precipitate  maybe  lost  during  this  change.  The  pre- 
cipitate should  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  filter  paper  before  ignition,  for  particles  adhering  to  the 
paper  are  liable  to  be  reduced  and  volatilized  during  igni- 
tion. This  methtxi  yields  very  accurate  results  when  care- 
fully handled,  and  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  method 
in  all  cases  that  admit  of  its  use. 
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54.  Deterinlimtlon  of  Zinc  as  Sulphide. — There  are 
several  methods  of  determining  zinc  as  sulphide.  Two  of 
the  methods  in  most  general  use  are  here  given: 

1.  Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  zinc- potassium  sulphate 
in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  flask  having  a  capacity 
of  about  iciO  cubic  centimeters.  Add  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonium  hydrate,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline.  Warm  the 
solution  gently,  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  precipitate  the  zinc,  give  the  flask  a  rotary  motion  to 
mi.K  the  contents,  fill  to  the  neck  with  water,  stopper  tightly, 
and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  12  hours  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammo- 
nium chloride.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and 
wash  at  first  with  hot  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide 
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'  azid  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  with  water  containing  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remo^'e  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  cru- 

'cible.  Add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a  little  powdered  sul- 
phur over  it,  and  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in 
Art  18,  except  that  in  this  case  the  precipitate  should  not 
be  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp.  Ten  minutes'  ignition  at  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  -Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient 
Co<d  the  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weigh  as 

'xinc  sulphide  Z/iS,  which  contains  07.03  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

2.  Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  zinc-potassium  sulphate  in 
150  or  800  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  20  to  25  cubic  cen- 
Utnetersof  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonia,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline.  If  a  precipi- 
tate separates  at  this  point,  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary 
amount  of  acetic  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  rapid  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling  solution  for 
half  an  hour.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  wash  twice  by 
dccantation  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  a  little  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  precipi- 
tate should  not  be  washed  excessively  on  the  filter.  Dry, 
and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  first  method. 

S5,  Xotes  and  Precautions. — Zinc  may  be  precipitated 
as  sulphide  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  those  that 
'  are  acid  with  an  organic  acid — especially  acetic  acid.  It  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  or  organic  acids,  but 
the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  retarded  by  free  organic 
acids  and  by  ammonia;  hence,  the  sohition  is  usually  made 
as  near  neutral  as  possible  before  precipitating.  Ammonium 
chloride  aids  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  in  a  granular 
form,  in  which  condition  it  is  most  readily  washed.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved,  or  its  formation  ts  prevented,  by 
mineral  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  the  greatest  solvent 
effect  and  sulphuric  acid  has  the  least 

The  precipitate  has  a  great  tendency  to  run  through  the 
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filter,  especially  if  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia;  to 
avoid  this,  the  solution  is  sometimes  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  then  just  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
before  precipitation.  Ammonium  chloride  is  frequently 
added  to  the  first  portion  of  wash  water  to  keep  the  precip- 
itate in  a  granular  condition.  After  all  impurities  are  washed 
out,  the  precipitate  tends  to  change  from  the  granular  to  a 
slimy  form,  in  which  condition  it  will  pass  through  the  filter, 
if  the  washing  is  continued;  hence,  excessive  washing  is  to 
be  avoided.  Ilcat  aids  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  but 
increases  the  action  of  solvents  on  it. 

Zinc  may  be  precipitated  from  acetic-acid  solutions  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  well  as  by  hydrogen  sulphide;  hence, 
if  a  precipitate  is  formed  when  the  solution  from  which  zinc 
is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  is  rendered  alka- 
line, it  may  be  dissolved  ia  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  zinc  Ixj  precipitated  from  this  acidulated 
solution.  Zinc  sulphide  is  slowly  oxidized  to  soluble  zinc 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  the  air;  hence,  the  precipitate 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  during 
washing,  etc.  But,  if  the  determination  is  carried  through 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  there  is  slight  danger  of  loss 
from  this  source.  The  precipitate  must  be  removed  from 
the  filter  as  completely  as  possible,  or  some  of  the  zinc  will 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  volatilized  while  burn- 
ing the  paper.  The  ignition  in  hydrogen  should  be  per- 
formed as  directed  in  Art.  18,  except  that  it  is  best  not  to 
use  the  blast  lamp.  Ten  minutes'  ignition  at  the  full  power 
of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient.  If  the  blast  lamp  is  used, 
the  highest  power  should  not  be  employed,  and  the  ignition 
should  only  be  continued  about  5  minutes.  The  precautions  to 
avoid  an  explosion,  mentioned  in  Art.  19,  should  be  observed. 


AltSENIC. 
56.     Determination  of  Arsenic  as  Sulplilde, — Weigh 
about  .5  gram  of  arscnious  oxide  ^'is^O^  into  a  flask  of  250  or 
300  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  dissolve  it  in  25  cubic 
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centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  but  taking  care  not  to  heat  near  the  boiling 
point.  More  hydrocliloric  acid  may  be  used,  if  the  quantity 
at  first  added  is  insuilicient.  When  solution  is  complete, 
with  water  to  half  the  capacity  of  the  flask,  and  fit  it 
a  doubly  perforated  stopper,  as  showninFig.  0.  Through 
oration,  pass  a  tube  a  reach-       a  * 

y  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
ilfawn  out  to  a  small  opening  at 
lower  end.      Through  the  other 
oration,  pass  a  tube  6  reaching 
fust  through  the  stopper.    Bend  both 
of  these  tubes  at  right  angles  above 
the  stopper.    Through  the  tube  a  con- 
^■duct  a  gentle  current  of  hydrogen  sul- 
hide,   which    has   been  washed    by 
passing;  through  water  for  an  hour. 
Allow  the  flask  to  stand  stoppered  for 
an  hour,  and  then  remove  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  leading  car- 
bon dioxide  through  the  liquid  in  the  ^'°-  *■ 
same  way  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed  through. 
?Tom  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  suffices  to  accomplish  this, 
lllow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  filter  through  a  weighed 
Iter  as  described  in  Art.  27.    Wash  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
QD  the  filter  with  warm  (not  hot)  water,  occasionally  adding  a 
L'wdrops  of  hydrogen-sulphide  solution.     Drj*  at  100°  to  lfi5° 
antil  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.     The  precipitate  should 
BOW  be  arsenious  sulphide  ^s^S„  which  contains  CO.  98  per 
ent.  of  arsenic 


57.     Xotos  and  Precautions. — Arsenic  is  precipitated 

Iphide  from  a  solution  that  is  strongly  acid  with  hydro- 

c  acicL     If  the  arsenic  is  all  in  the  arsenious  condition, 

and  no  reducible   compounds   are  present,   the  precipitate 

should  be  pure;  but  if  reducible  compounds  are  present — as, 

or  instance,   arsenic  or  ferric  salts — free  sulphur  wjll   be 

throvra  out  during  their  reduction,  and  will  remain  mixed 
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with  the  precipitate.  If  the  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold, 
this  will  remain  in  a  finely  divided  stale  and  may  be  washed 
out.  The  precipitate  se]xxrates  from  a  warm  solution  more 
readily  than  from  a  cold  one,  and  if  the  solution  is  such  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  separation  of  sulphur,  the  solution  may 
be  heated  to  about  G0°  during  precipitation,  but  should  not 
be  heated  above  70°,  for  fear  of  volatilizing  some  of  the 
arsenic.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  such  that  sulphur  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  out,  precipitation  should  he  made  in  the 
cold,  for  heat  causes  the  sulphur  to  assume  a  form  that  is 
very  difficult  to  remove  from  the  precipitate.  It  is  best  to 
remove  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  the  flask  by 
means  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  directed,  but  this  may  lie  done 
by  connecting  the  tube  l>  with  an  aspirator  and  drawing  air 
through  the  solution.  The  only  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  air  tends  to  decompose  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  little 
sulphur  may  thus  be  set  free. 

It  sometimes  hapjjens  that  particles  of  the  precipitate 
adhere  to  the  glass  so  tenaciously  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  flask  by  mechanical  means.  In  such  cases, 
dissolve  the  portion  of  tlie  precipitate  adliering  to  the  glass 
in  a  little  ammonia,  reprecipitate  by  rendering  the  solution 
distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  this  to  the 
main  precipitate  on  the  filter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  only 
acid  or  neutral  solutions  come  in  contact  with  the  precipitate, 
for  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  hydrates,  sulphides,  and  carbon- 
ates, and  also  in  strong  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  but  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  precipitate  may  con- 
tain free  sulphur,  it  should  be  washed  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, which  will  dissolve  the  free  sulphur.  If  the  precipi- 
tation was  made  in  the  cold,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
washing  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
after  washing  once  or  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  and  then 
again  washing  two  or  three  times  with  strong  alcohol. 
Many  chemists  prefer  to  always  wash  the  precipitate  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  free  sulphur  being 
present.     If  the  arsenic  is  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution 
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and  sulphur  separates,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  on 
the  filter.  In  this  case,  the  precipitate  must  be  removed  to 
a  porcelain  dish  and  digested  with  carbon  bisulphide  on  a 
water  bath  for  some  time,  replenishing  the  carbon  bisulphide 
from  time  to  time  and  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  mixture 
to  evaporate  to  drjTiess.  The  precipitate  may  now  Ik;  trans- 
ferred to  a  weighed  filter  and  washed  twice  on  the  filter  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  strong 
alcohol. 

The  precipitate  must  be  dried  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.     This  may  take  some  time,  as  the  last  portions  of 

iter  are  driven  off  slowly,  and  the  temperature  must  not 
allowed  to  rise  very  much,  for  the  precipitate  is  easily 
volatilized  without  change  of  composition. 

38.     Determination  of  Arsenic  as  Masrnesluin  Pjn^- 

nr»teuat«. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  in  the 
least  necessar)'  quantity  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
beaker  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  but  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  70°.  When  all  is  dis- 
solved, add  potassium  chlorate,  a  few  ciystals  at  a  time, 
until  the  solution  emits  a  strong  odor  of  chlorous  acid,  and 
then  allow  it  to  stand  on  the  water  bath  at  about  this  tem- 
perature until  the  odor  of  chlorous  acid  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Complete  oxidation  to  arsenic  acid  is  thus 
effected.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters, 
render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitate 
the  arsenic,  as  magnesium-ammonium  arsenate,  with  a  mod- 
erate excess  of  magnesia  mixture,*  adding  the  reagent 
slowly  and  with  constant  stirring.  Now  add  from  15  to  2(» 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well,  cover 
the  beaker,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  12  hours. 
Filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  a  cold  solution,  containing 
1  part  of  concentrate  ammonia  and  4  parts  of  water,  until  a 
lest  of  the  washings,  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  fails  to 

•M.tffnesia  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  51  grams  of  crystallized 
magnesium  chloride  and  KX)  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  a  little 
water,  adding;  208  ctibic  centimeters  of  ammonium  hydrate  of  ,9<J  Sp, 
Gr.,  And  diluting  to  300  cubic  centimeters  with  water. 
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give  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  showing  that  the 
chlorides  have  been  washed  out  of  the  precipitate;  but  avoid 
excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  paper,  place  the  filter  in  a  Rose 
crucible,  and  saturate  it  with  a  concentrate  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  Apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  crucible  to 
dry  the  paper,  and  finally  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently 
to  burn  the  paper  completely.  When  the  crucible  has  cooled, 
add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible  and  lead  in  a  rather 
slow  stream  of  oxyyen  in  the  same  way  that  hydrojjen  was 
introduced  in  the  determination  of  copper  as  sulphide  (see 
Art  18).  Heat  very  gently  at  first,  and  raise  the  tempera- 
ture very  gradually,  finally  igniting  for  15  minutes  at  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  for  10  minutes 
over  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
magnesium  pyroarsenate  Af^^As^O^y  which  contains  48.41  per 
cent  of  arsenic 


59.  Notoa  an«l  Precautions. — The  same  care  to  avoid 
excessive  heat  during  sohition  and  oxidation  that  was  neces- 
sary in  dissolving  the  arsenic  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide 
is  necessary  in  this  case,  for  arsenic  is  readily  volatilized 
when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Magnesium-ammo- 
nium arsenate  MgNH^AsO^  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
closely  resembling  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  more  so  in  ammonium  chloride, 
especially  if  the  solution  is  heated,  but  this  solubility  is 
largely  overcome  by  keeping  the  solution  cold  and  having 
present  a  moderate  excess  of  the  precipitant  and  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia.  As  the  precipitate  is  not  entirely  insol- 
uble in  dilute  ammonia,  it  should  only  be  washed  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  remove  the  impurities. 

When  ignited  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  the  precipitate  is 
reduced;  hence,  the  filter  should  always  be  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  supply  oxygen  and 
thus  prevent  reduction  and  consequent  volatilization  of  the 
particles  of  precipitate  adhering  to  the  paper.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  ammonia  and 
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water,  while  passing  off,  will  usually  carry  some  of  the  pre- 
cipitate with  them;  and  the  ammonia,  during  its  rapid  evolu- 
tion, partially  reduces  the  arsenic,  which  is  then  volatilized 
by  the  hcaL  These  sources  ot  error  are  eliminated  by  igni- 
ting the  precipitate  in  oxygen  and  raising  the  temperature 
very  gradually,  as  directed.  If  a  convenient  source  of  oxy- 
gen is  not  at  hand,  the  same  end  may  bo  attained  by  the 
following  method:  After  transferring  the  precipitate  to  a 
crucible,  place  this  in  an  air  bath  and  heat  it  for  an  hour  at 
about  130°.  Tlieu  transfer  the  crucible  to  a  thin  iron  plate 
placed  over  the  burner,  keeping  it  at  first  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  air  bath,  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
beat  until,  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  liours,  the  plate  shows  a  faint 
redness.  The  crucible  containing  the  precipitate  may  now 
be  removed  to  a  tripod  and  ignited  over  a  burner  at  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  for  15  minutes 
at  the  highest  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  10  minutes 
over  the  blast  lamp.  The  crucible  shoiild  always  be  covered 
during  ignition,  to  prevent  loss.  After  the  precipitate  has 
been  converted  into  pjToarsenate,  it  may  be  heated  at  the 
full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  without  decomposition,  but  this 
high  temperature  is  not  necessary.  The  highest  power  of 
the  Bunsen  burner  is  suflScient. 


ANTiMo?rr. 

60.  Determination  ofAutlnionj-as  Sulphide. —Weigh 
1  gram  of  potassium  antimony  tartrate  •iKSbOC^H^O,,H^O, 
known  as  tartar  emetic,  into  a  flask,  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
Add  1  gram  of  solid  tartaric  acid,  then  a  little  water,  and 
finally  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  gently,  if 
necessary  to  bring  the  salt  into  solution,  but  do  not  bring  to 
boiling.  When  dissolved  to  a  clear  solution,  dilute  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
antimony  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  current  of  washed  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling  solution  in  the  same 
way  that  it  was  conducted  through  the  arsenic  solution 
(sec  Art  56).     The  antimony  will  generally  be  completely 
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precipitated  in  half  an  hour.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  warm  place,  and  then  pass  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  air  throujjh  the  solution  for  half  an  hour  to  remove  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  was  done  in  the  determina- 
tion of  arsenic  as  sulphide.  After  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
wash  two  or  three  times  by  dccantation  with  hot  water  con- 
taining a  little  hydrogen  sulphide,  decanting  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter  that  has  been  dried  and  weighed.  Then 
bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  continue  to  wash 
with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  adding  a  fresh 
supply  of  wash  water  as  soon  as  the  previous  portion  has  run 
through  the  filter,  in  order  to  protect  the  precipitate  from 
the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the  air 
bath  at  100°  to  105°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  precipitate  is  now  composed  of  a  variable  mixture  of 
antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  a  correction 
must  be  made.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this,  and 
the  student  should  do  one  each  way. 

1.  Weigh  a  porcelain  boat,  place  in  it  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  the  precipitate,  taking  care  not  to  get  any  particles  of 
filter  paper  mixed  with  it,  and  weigh  it  again,  thus  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  the  precipitate  taken  for  treatment. 
Place  this  in  a  hard-glass  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Qualita- 
th'i'  Ana/jsis,  Part  2,  and  le;:d  in  dry  carbon  dioxide.  When 
the  tube  is  completely  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  bring  a 
Bunsen  burner  under  the  boat  and  heat,  gently  at  first,  but 
graduallyrai.se  the  temperature,  while  continuing  the  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide,  until  all  water  and  sulphur  are  driven 
off.  Allow  the  precipitate  and  boat  to  cool  in  the  current 
of  carbon  dioxide;  then  remove  from  the  tube  and  weigh 
again.  The  precipitate  is  now  Sb^S^,  and  from  this  weight 
the  weight  of  Sb^S^  in  the  original  precipitate  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  a  simple  proportion.  If  we  represent  the  weight  of 
the  original  precipitate  by  rt.the  weight  of  the  portion  taken 
for  correction  before  heating  by  by  and  the  weight  of  the 
portion  taken  for  correction  after  heating  by  c,  we  have 
b  :  c  =■  a  '.  X.  x  =  Sb^S^  in  the  original  precipitate,  and 
contains  71.76  per  cent,  of  antimony. 
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Weigh  a  convenient  amount  of  the  precipitate  into  a 

lose  crucible,  and  by  means  of  a  dropper  add  2  drops  of 

entrate  nitric  acid  through  the  perforation  in  the  cover. 

1,  using  the  dropper,  add  fuming  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 

sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  precipitate,  taking  care 

31  lo  add  the  acid  rapidly  enough  to  excite  too  violent 

:tiotL     Warm  the  crucible  very  gently  over  the  water  bath 

imil  all  sulphur  and  sulphide  have  been  oxidized,  replen- 

ig  the  fuming  acid  if  necessary  and  taking  care  not  to 

tat  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  sulphur.     When  all  is  oxidized, 

ftvaporate  the  excess  of  acid  over  the  water  bath,  and  then 

heal  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  very  gently  at  first,  and  grad- 

Ioally  raise  the  temperature  until  the  crucible  just  shows  a 
fcaint  redness.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  Then  heat 
iKgain  at  about  the  same  temperature,  and  continue  this 
treatment  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipi- 
tate IS  now  Slf^O,,  and  from  this  the  weight  of  antimony  in 
the  original  precipitate  may  be  readily  calculated.  The 
.percentage  of  antimony  in  Sd^O^  is  given  as  79.22. 


CI.     Jfotes  and   Precautions. — Antimony  and  its  com- 
>und3  are  rather  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  no  exact  direc- 
jons  for  dissolving  can  be  given,  for  treatment  that  suc- 
Is  in  one  case  may  fail  in  another.     With  a  little  care 
patience,  however,  antimony  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
aluiion  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Tartaric  acid  helps 
todissolve  the  salt,  prevents  the  separation  of  white  antimony 
oxychloride  SbOCl  when  the  solution  iadiluted,  and  promotes 
precipitation  as  sulphide;  hence,  it  is  always  added  to  the  sam- 
ple. Antimony  is  most  readilyprecipitated  fmrn  a  boilingsolu- 
tion;  hence,  if  the  solution  is  one  that  will  permit,  it  is  boiled 
gently  during  precipitation.   If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid 
oralarge  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  cannot  be 
^—boiled,  as  there  is  danger  of  volatilizing  the  antimony,  and  the 
^Molvcnt  action  of  these  acids  is  greatly  increased  by  heat.     The 
^^■itoipitate  is  dissolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  alkalies 
^^na alkaline  sulphides;  hence,  tt  should  always  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions.    A  large  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided. 
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as  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  strongly  acid 
solutions,  especially  when  they  are  heated.  The  precipitate 
is  not  readily  acted  on  by  the  air,  but  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily exposed  during  washing,  or  some  loss  may  occur. 

In  making  the  correction  by  the  first  method,  the  temper- 
ature should  be  carefully  regulated.  The  precipitate  must  be 
heated  strongly  enough  to  drive  off  the  water  and  sulphur, 
but  if  heated  too  strongly,  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  also 
be  volatilized.  In  working  by  the  second  method,  the  acid 
should  be  added  very  slowly  and  carefully  to  avoid  loss  by 
spattering,  and  also  to  avoid  excessive  heat.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  avoid  too  high  a  temperature  when  heating  over 
the  water  bath,  imtil  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized,  or 
it  will  fuse  and  form  globules,  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  oxidize.  Common  concentrate  nitric  acid  will  not  oxidize 
the  sulphur,  but  nearly  always  causes  it  to  fuse  into  globules. 

Red  fuming  nitric  acid  accomplishes  the  oxidation  quite 
readily,  but  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  precipitate  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  common  concentrate  acid  before  adding  the 
fuming  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  too  violent  action  at  first 


POTASSIUM. 

G3.  Determlnntlon  of  Potassium  bs  PotassInnP 
Platinum  C'hloftttf. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram  of  potas- 
sium chloride  KCl  in  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  in 
a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  precipitate  the  potassium  with  a 
slight  excess  of  platinum-chloride  solution.  Place  the  dish 
on  a  water  bath,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  without 
allowing  the  water  in  the  bath  to  quite  reach  the  boiling 
point,  thus  avoiding  too  strong  a  heat.  When  almost  dry, 
add  30  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol,  having  a  strength 
of  about  80  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  let  stand  for  an  hour, 
stirring  occasionally.  Then  proceed  according  to  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

1.  Decant  the  alcohol  through  a  weighed  filter  and  wash 
twice  by  decantation  with  alcohol  of  the   same  strength. 
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Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  continue  the 
«-ashing  with  alcohol  until  the  impurities  are  completely 
removed,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Dry  the  filler  and 
precipitate  at  13(»°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The 
precipitate  is  potassium-platinum  chloride  K^PtCl^. 

Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  wash  twice  by 
carnation  with  alcohol,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with 
alcohol  of  the  same  strength.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass. 
taking  care  not  to  get  any  particles  of  paper  mixed  with  it, 
replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  dissolve  any  precipitate 
Ihering  to  it  by  washing  it  with  hot  water,  receiving  this 
"^lution  in  a  small,  weighed  dish,  preferably  of  platinum. 
Evaporate  this  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  add  the  main 
precipitant,  and  heat  at  130°  in  an  air  bath,  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  K^PtCl^  which  con- 
tains 16.03  per  cent,  of  potassium. 

63.  Xotes  and  Pi"ecautIons.  —  Potassium  -  platinum 
chloride  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  compound,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  alkalies,  or  acids,  but  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  an  80-per-cent.  solution  of  alcohol,  and  is 
almost  entirely  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  account 
of  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  in  water,  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  water  should  be  used  in  dissolving  the 
sample,  and  most  of  this  should  be  evaporated  off  after 
adding  the  precipitant,  and  before  adding  the  alcohol.  In 
driving  off  the  water,  only  a  gentle  heat  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  decomposing  the  reagent  and 
weighing  some  metallic  platinum  as  potassium-platinum 
chloride. 

The  precipitate  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  but  the 
shing  should  not  be  continued  after  the  impurities  are 
"tenioved,  as  the  precipitate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in 
80-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  absolute  alcohol  cannot  be  used 
for  washing,  as  the  precipitate  may  contain  impurities  that 
are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  potassium  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing 
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sulphates  or  sodium  compounds.  A  slight  excess  of  the 
precipitant  diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  sodium  compounds,  but  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  having  much  of  either  of  these  present  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  washing  they  occasion. 
Upon  heating  for  some  time  at  130°  all  the  water  is  driven 
off,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  weighed  as  K  PtCl,.  If 
strongly  ignited,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  forming 
principally  potassium  chloride  and  metallic  platinum.  For 
this  reason,  the  precipitate  should  not  be  heated  much 
above  130°. 


AMMONTUM. 

G4,  Determination  of  Airrnionlum  as  Anunonltun- 
Platluuiu  Chloride.  —  Dissolve  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry 
ammonium  chloride  NH^Cl  in  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of 
potassium  (Art.  62).  Weigh  as  ammonium  -  platinum 
chloride  {NfQ^PtCl^,  which  contains  8.09  per  cent  of 
ammonium  NH,. 


i 


65.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Ammonium-platinum 
chloride  resembles  potassium-platinum  chloride  very  closely, 
both  in  appearance  and  chemical  properties,  but  is  rather 
lighter  in  color,  dissolves  more  readily,  and  is  more  easily 
decomposed  by  heat  than  the  potassium  compound.  It  is 
rather  less  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  ether  than  in  alcohol 
alone;  hence,  a  solution  consisting  of  3  parts  of  80-pcr-cent. 
alcohol  and  1  part  of  pure  ether  is  sometimes  used  to  wash  it. 
It  may  be  dried  at  130°  without  decomposition,  but  the  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  this  point 

After  weighing  this  precipitate,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  decom-  - 
pose  it  by  heat  and  weigh  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  check 
on  the  results  obtained.  If  the  precipitate  is  weighed  on 
a  filter,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch 
glass,  and  cautiously  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
When  cold,  add  the  precipitate  and  heat,  gently  at  first,  but 
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giadnally  raise  the  temperature  until  all  the  volatile  parts 
are  expelled  and  metallic  platinum  remains  in  the  crucible. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  is  removed 
troca  the  filter  and  weighed  in  a  dis.h,  as  directed  in  the  sec- 
ond method,  ArL  6!iJ,  a  porcelain  crucible  should  be  used. 
Then,  after  drying  at  130'  and  weighing,  the  precipitate 
may  be  ignited  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  to 
drive  off  the  volatile  constituents,  and  the  platinum  may  be 
weighed  as  a  check  on  the  first  result.  In  either  case,  the 
ignition  should  be  conducted  very  cautiously  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  raised  very  gradually,  for  if  suddenly  and 
strongly  ignited,  the  escaping  chlorine  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride will  carrj-  particles  of  the  original  precipitate  and  finely 
divided  platinum  with  them,  and  thus  give  too  low  a  result. 
The  weight  of  ammonium  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  platinum  by  a  simple  proportion,  as  follows: 
Ft  :  {NHX  =  wt.  oiPt  :x. 


STTLPniTRlC  ACID. 

Ofi.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  as  Barium 
Sulphate. — Dissolve  about  1  gram  of  pure  copper  sulphate 
CuSO^,bH^O  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  add 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  ammonium  chloride.  Heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  adding  the  reagent  very  gradually  and  in 
but  slight  excess  to  the  boiling  solution,  while  it  is  stirred 
continuously.  When  precipitation  is  complete,  remove  the 
beaker  and  contents  to  a  warm  place — preferably  a  water 
hctth — and  allow  it  to  stand  for  2  or  3  hours,  keeping  the 
solution  near  the  boiling  point.  When  the  precipitate  has 
cfjmpletely  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hot  water,  bring  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  repeat  the  washing  by  decantation,  in  this  manner,  two 
or  three  times.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter, 
and  wash  with  h'^t  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  fails  to 
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give  a  reaction  for  chlorine  when  acidified  with  nitric  add 
and  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cruci- 
ble becomes  cool,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  ash,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  temperature  until  the  crucible 
assumes  a  dull-red  color.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  .add 
the  precipitate,  place  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  and  ignite  at ' 
a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  at  a  mod- 
erate red  heat  for  10  minutes.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precip- 
itate in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^, 
which  contains  3-1.33  per  cent,  of  SO,,  or  41.20  per  cent,  of 
SO^,  and  is  equivalent  to  42.06  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
H,SO,. 

67.  Notes  and  Preeaiitlons. — The  properties  of  barium 
sulphate  have  been  given  in  Arts.  43  and  43,  which  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination.  The  precip- 
itate is  less  likely  to  run  through  the  filter  when  precipitated 
from  a  hot  solution  containing  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid 
and  some  ammonium  chloride,  as  it  appears  to  assume  a 
denser  form  under  these  conditions.  The  precipitate  is  .nlso 
rendered  more  dense  by  allowing  it  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
near  the  boiling  point  for  a  few  hours  before  filtering.  The 
solution  should  contain  but  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  and 
no  nitric  or  chloric  acid,  as  all  of  these  dissolve  more  or  less 
of  the  precipitate,  if  present  in  large  amount;  and  nitric  and 
chloric  acids  form  nitrates  and  chlorates,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  precipitate.  If  these  latter  acids 
are  present  in  the  solution,  it  should  be  evaporated  repeatedly 
on  the  water  bath  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  they 
are  completely  expelled.  Then  dilute  with  water  and  pre- 
cipitate as  directed.  ^Jl 

In  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  percentage  of  ^^ 
SO,  is  usually  required.     Sometimes,  however,  the  percent- 
age of  SO^,  and  occasionally  of  H,SO^^  is  required;  hence, 
the  factors  for  all  of  these  are  given. 
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PnOSPUORIC  ACID. 

68.  Determinatlou  of  Phosphoric  Acid  aa  ^lagne- 
icluni  Pyrophosphate. — Dissolve  about  .6  gram  of  pure, 
^dry  mictocosmic  salt  HNaNHJ'0^,^Hfi  in  100  cubic  centi- 

3rs  of  water,  add  5  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
ndc,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a 
[slight,  but  sure,   excess  of  magnesia  mixture,   adding  the 
[reagent  very  gradually,  and  with  constant,  vigorous  stirring, 
'but  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  rod  to  strike  the  side  of  the 
beaker.     When  precipitation  is  complete,  add  concentrate 
ammcinia  to  about  one-fourth  the    previous  volume  of  the 
liquid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  cold  place  5  or  6  hours  for 
Ihc  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  in  the  crystalline  form. 
fFilter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  water  containing  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  concentrate  ammonia,  until  a  test  of  the 
rwashiDgs,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  does  not  give  a  reaction 
silver  nitrate;  but  avoid  excessive  washing.     Dry  the 
ripilate,  remove  it  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.     After  cooling,  add 
'the  precipitate  and  again  ignite  at  a  gradually  increasing 
lemperaturc,  finally  heating  for  10  mmutes  at  full  redness. 
I  Coed  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.     If  the  precipitate  is  not 
fectly  white,  add  2  or  3  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
.  gently  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  raise  the 
Ftcmperature  to  full  redness  for  5  minutes.     Cool  in  a  desic- 
[cator  and  weigh   as  magnesium   pyrophosphate   j'/^, /',<?„ 
'  whicH  contains  63.97  per  cent  of  P^O^.,  or  42.79  per  cent,  of 
PO, 

69.  Not«8  and  Precantlons. — The  precipitate  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  determination  of 

csium,  and  has  been  described  in   Arts.  34  and  35, 
ich  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination. 
In  that  case,  the  magnesium  was  precipitated  by  phosphoric 
le  in  this  case,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by 
-.^...iium.     The  magnesia  mixture,  used  as  the  precipitant, 
made  as  described  in  the  foot  note  to  Art  58. 
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VOLUMETRIC  DETERiMIXATIONS. 


GENERAIi   REMARKS. 

70.  As  we  have  already  seen,  in  volumetric  analysis  we 
treat  a  substance  with  a  solution  having  a  known  power  of 
chemical  action,  and  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
present  by  the  amount  of  the  solution  required  to  change  it 
from  one  slate  to  another.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  making  a  volumetric  determination  we  must  have  a  stand- 
ard solution  whose  power  of  action  is  accurately  known,  a 
graduated  vessel  from  which  to  introduce  the  solution,  so 
that  the  quantity  taken  is  accurately  measured,  and  some 
means  of  recognizing  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction 
is  complete.  Having  these  requisites,  a  volumetric  deter- 
mination becomes  a  simple  matter.  Volumetric  •  analysis 
has  much  to  commend  it.  As  a  rule,  the  volumetric  meth- 
ods are  shorter  and  simpler  than  the  gravimetric;  they 
appear  neater  in  many  instances,  and  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  the  results  obtained  are  just  as  accurate. 

71.  standard  Solutions. — The  standard  solution  used 

in  determining  any  element  must  be  one  whose  power  of 
action  on  that  element  is  accurately  known.  The  exact 
strength  at  which  the  solution  is  u.sed  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  so  long  as  its  exact  strength  is  known,  for 
the  amount  of  a  substance  changed  by  a  given  amount  of  a 
solution  of  any  strength  may  readily  be  calculated  from  the 
equation  representing  the  reaction,  provided  the  strength  of 
tlie  solution  is  known.  Of  course  the  more  dilute  the  stand- 
ard solution  is  made,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  more 
accurately  we  may  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  active 
agent  in  the  solution  that  has  been  used  to  produce  the 
change;  for  we  would  have  to  make  an  error  of  1  cubic 
centimeter  in  reading  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  a  certain 
strength  used,  to  correspond  to  an  error  of  y'^  cubic  centi- 
meter when  using  a  solution  of  ten  times  this  streng^th. 
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For  practical  reasons,  however,  the  standard  solution  should 
not  be  made  loo  dilute.  When  volumetric  analysis  first 
came  into  use,  a  separate  solution  was  used  for  each  element 
to  be  determined,  and  the  solutions  were  made  of  such 
strength  that  when  a  given  weight — generally  1  gram— of 
the  sample  was  taken,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
standard  solution  used  represented  the  percentage  of  the 
given  clement  in  the  sample.  Such  solutions  are  very  handy 
in  st>me  waj's,  and  are  still  largely  used  where  a  solution  is 
o«jly  used  to  determine  one  element,  but  where  the  same 
sedation  is  used  for  a  number  of  different  determinations, 
solutions  based  on  a  different  principle  are  now  generally 
used.  Solutions  based  on  atomic  weights,  known  as  normal 
and  decinormal  solutions,  are  now  largely  used,  and  are  very 
handy.  A  normal  solution  is  one,  a  liter  of  which  contains 
the  atomif  'weight  of  the  active  clement  in  grams.  To  make 
such  a  solution,  if  the  compound  to  be  employed  contains 
but  1  atom  of  the  active  element  in  the  molecule,  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  substance,  taken  in  grams,  is  dissolved 
and  diluted  to  1  liter.  Thus,  a  normal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  is  one  containing  the  molecular  weight  (40  grams) 
of  the  salt  in  a  liter  of  solution,  for  a  liter  of  such  a  solution 
CODtaios  the  atomic  weight  (23)  of  the  active  element 
(sodium)  in  grams.  If,  however,  we  were  to  dissolve  the 
molecular  weight,  in  grams,  of  sodium  carbonate  Na^CO^ 
and  make  the  solution  up  to  1  liter,  this  solution  would  be 
twice  the  strength  of  a  normal  one,  for  a  liter  of  it  would 
contain  twice  the  atomic  weight,  in  grams,  of  the  active  ele- 
ment, which  is  sodium  in  this  case  also.  Hence,  a  normal 
solution  of  a  compound,  the  molecule  of  which  contains 
%  atoms  of  the  active  element,  contains  one-half  the  molec- 
ular weight,  in  grams,  of  the  compound  in  a  liter. 

Similarly  with  the  acids.  A  normal  hydrochloric-acid 
solution  is  one  containing  the  molecular  weight  (36.37),  in 
grams,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  HCl  in  a  liter,  for  this  con- 
tains the  atomic  weight  (1)  of  the  active  element  (hydrogen), 
in  grams,  per  liter.  But,  if  a  liter  of  a  sulphuric-acid  solu- 
tion should  contain  the  molecular  weight  (98)  of  the  pure 
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acid,  I/^SO^,  in  grams,  it  would  contain  2  grams  of  hydro- 
gen,  which  is  the  active  element,  and  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  is  1.  Hence,  to  have  this  solution  correspond  with 
our  definition,  a  Hter  of  solution  must  contain  one-half  the 
molecular  weight,  or  49  grams  of  pure  acid.  Thus,  we  see 
that  to  make  up  a  normal  solution  of  any  compound,  1  liter 
of  the  solution  must  contain  the  molecular  weight,  in  gframs, 
of  the  compound,  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  the 
active  element  contained  in  the  molecule.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  system  of  making  solutions  is  the  fact 
that  all  solutions  thus  made  up  have  the  same  strength. 
Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  any  normal  acid  solution  will 
exactly  neutralize  10  cubic  centimeters  of  any  normal  alkali 
solution.  Take,  for  example,  hydrochloric-acid  and  sodium- 
hydrate  solutions.     The  reaction  is 

//a+  NiJ  OH  =  Na  C/+  //,  0 

One  molecule  of  one  just  neutralizes  1  molecule  of  the 
other,  and  as  each  solution  contains  the  molecular  weight  in 
grams,  it  is  evident  that  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions 
will  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  In  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  sodium  hydrate,  the  reaction  is 

//,S0^  +  %Na  OH  =  Na^SO,  +  2H^0 

One  molecule  of  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  2  molecules 
of  sfxliuni  hydrate,  but  as  only  half  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  .sulphuric  acid  is  contained  in  a  liter  of  the  solution,  equal 
volumes  of  these  solutions  just  neutralize  each  other. 

In  practical  work,  normal  solutions  are  usually  too  strong 
to  yield  very  accurate  results,  and  solutions  one-tenth  as 
strong  as  the  normal  ones  are  largely  employed.  These  are 
called  liecinormal  solutions,  and  are  usually  designated  as 
n 
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Such  solutions  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one-tenth  as 


much  of  the  compound  as  would  be  used  in  making  a  normal 
solution  and  diluting  to  1  liter;  or  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
a  normal  solution  may  be  accurately  measured  out  and 
diluted  to  1  liter. 

However  a  standard  soli:tjon  is  made  up,  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly  mixed.     If  a  solution  is  diluted  with   water,    the 
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riginal  solution  and  the  water  tend  to  form  separate  layers, 
and  one  part  of  the  solution  will  be  much  stronger  than 
.other.  A  perfectly  uniform  solution  is  required,  and  this 
only  be  oblaine<l  by  very  thorough  agitation.  The  solu- 
\ioas  must  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  for,  if  left 
to  tlie  air,  some  solutions  will  absorb  moisture  and 
te  weaker,  but  most  of  them  lose  water  by  evapora- 
ion,  thus  becoming  stronger.  When  thus  preserved,  some 
standard  solutions  will  keep  their  strength 
almost  indefinitely,  but  others  always  de- 
compose slowly;  hence,  after  a  solution 
has  stood  for  any  considerable  time,  its 
strength  sliould  always  be  ascertained  anew 
before  it  is  used.  The  solutions  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  for  heat  and 
light — especially  direct  sunlight — promote 
decomposition. 


MEASCTHNG  VESSEI^. 

72.  As  in  volumetric  analysis  all 
determinations  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  solutions  of  known  strength  used,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  have 
accurately  graduated  measuring  vessels  to 
be  used  in  making  up,  and  measuring  out, 
definite  quantities  of  these  solutions.  The 
most  important  of  these  vessels  are  gradu- 
ated cylinders,  pipettes,  flasks,  and  burettes. 

73.  Gnulnated  Cylinders. — Gradu- 
ated cylinders  are  verj*  largely  used  in 
making  up  standard  solutions.  For  this 
purpose,  a  stoppered  cylinder,  graduated 
to  1  liter,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  generally 
used,  but  the  ordinary  wide-mouth  lipped 
cylinder  is  sometimes  used.  The  form 
shown  in  Fig.  10  has  an  advantage  in  that, 

ter  the  solution  in  the  cylinder  has  been  diluted  the  proper 
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amount,  the  stopper  may  be  inserted  and  the  solution  shaken, 
thus  securing  a  thorough  mixing. 


74.  Pipettes. — The  pipette  is  generally  used  to  transfer 
definite  quantities  of  a  solution  from  one  vesseV  to  another. 
The  form  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  and  is  the  one  most  largely  used.  In  using 
the  pipette  the  lower  end  is  placed  in  the  solution, 
and  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  pipette  by  applying 
the  lips  to  the  upper  end,  thus  causing  the  solution 
to  rise  and  fill  it.  When  the  solution  has  reached  a 
point  somewhat  above  the  mark,  the  finger,  which 
should  be  slightly  moist,  is  quickly  slipped  over  the 
top  of  the  pipette,  thus  keeping  the  air  out  and, 
consequently,  keeping  the  solution  in.  As  a  rule, 
the  solution  will  still  stand  a  little  above  the  mark 
onihe  stem,  and  the  pipette  should  be  revolved  under 
the  finger,  thus  allowing  a  little  air  to  get  in,  until 
the  column  of  liquid  falls  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  exactly  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the 
stem.  Then,  while  pressing  the  finger  firmly  on  the 
top  of  the  burette,  remove  it  to  the  vessel  into  which 
it  is  to  be  emptied,  and  lift  the  finger.  Hold  the 
pipette  in  a  vertical  position  until  the  solution  has 
run  out  and  it  has  thoroughly  drained ;  and  then  touch 
the  tip  to  tlie  damp  side  of  the  vessel,  into  which 
the  solution  was  emptied,  to  remove  the  last  drop, 
which  always  adheres  to  the  tip  of  the  pipette.  In 
order  to  obtain  uniform  results  when  working  with  a 
pipette,  the  same  method  of  using  it  must  always  be 
employed;  and  as  the  method  just  described  gives 
the  most  consistent  results,  it  is  recommended. 
Beginners  invariably  find  it  difficult  to  handle  the 
pipette  quickly  and  accurately,  and  should  practice  filling  it 
with  water  and  emptying  it  until  this  becomes  easy,  before 
using  it  in  handling  solutions.  Such  practice  may  prevent 
painful  injuries,  caused  by  drawing  acid  or  alkali  solutions 
into  the  mouth. 
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A  pipette  is  very  often  used  in  cases  where  a  sample  of  a 
substance  is  dissolved  and  different  parts  of  the  solution  are 
taken  for  different  determinations.  Thus,  5  grams  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  dissolved  in  a  25t)-cubic-centimftcr  tlask,  and 
several  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters  each  may  be  with- 
wn  for  the  different  determinations  with  a  50-cubic-cenli- 
ictcr  pipette.  As  each  of  these  f>ortions  contains  one-fifth 
of  the  solution,  it  contains  1  gram  of  the  sample.  For  this 
J  it  is  not  necessary  that   the  pipette  should  hold 

c  ti  cubic  Centimeters,  nor  that  the  flask  should  hold 

exactly  2.50  cubic  centimeters,  but  it  is  necessary'  that  the 
•:ild  hold  exactly  five  times  as  much  as  the  pipette. 
the  pipette  and  flask  are  in  perfect  harmony  or  not 
may  be  learned  by  filling  the  pipette  to  the  mark  with  water, 
emptying  it  into  the  flask  five  times.     If  the  bottom  of 
meniscus  just  comes  to  the   mark  on  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  they  agree,  but  if  tliis  fails,  several 
more  trials  should  be  made  and  a  new 
mark  should  be  made  on  the  flask  before 
proceeding  with  the  analysis.     Pipettes 
made  in  various  sizes.     Those  hold- 
;  2,  10,  50,  and  100  cubic  centimeters 
are  probably  the  moft  largely  used. 

75.    Flasks. — In  making  up  standard 

solutions,   the  exact  measurements  re- 

juired  cannot  be  made  in  a  cylinder,  for  a 

light  addition  of  liquid  will  not  raise 

surface  of  the  solution  sufficiently, 

'Tience  some  other  measuring  vessel  must 

be    employed.      Undoubtedly  the    most 

anvenicnt  vessel  for  this  purpose  is  an 

ly  graduated  flask,  similar  to  the 

|c  '.-n   in   Fig.    12.      These   flasks 

liotild  be  as  narrow  in  the  neck    as  is  compatible   with 

fC'  ncs  in  use,  for  the  smaller  the  neck  of  the  flask, 

[tl  •-•   accurately  the  amount  of  solution  present  may 

determined,  but   the    neck    should    not    be    so   narrow 
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as  to  cause  inconvenience  in  introducing  or  withdrawing  ^ 
substances. 

Measuring  flasks  should  be  made  of  well  annealed  glass, 
and  should  be  rather  thin,  but  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out, so  that  the  danger  of  breaking  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  They  should  be  supplied 
with  ground-glass  stopp>ers,  and  the  graduation  marks  should 
fall  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
flask  can  be  mixed  by  shakinjj.  Graduated  flasks  are  also 
largely  used  in  dissolving  substances  and  making  the  solu- 
tion up  to  a  certain  volume  before  removing  parts  of  it  for  i 
different  determinations  with  a  pipette.  In  making  up 
standard  solutions,  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  1  liter  is 
most  largely  used.  The  other  sizes  most  frequently  used 
are  those  having  capacities  of  200,  250,  300,  and  500  cubic 
centimeters. 


76,  Burettes. — The  instrument  from  which  the  stand- 
ard solution  is  measured  into  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  is 
known  as  a  burette.  This  instrument  has  been  made  in  a 
\ariety  of  forms,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  in  use  at  the 
jiresent  time.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  graduated  tube 
provided  with  some  arrangement  by  which  a  solution  maybe, 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  burette,  or  its  flow  stopped  at  will. 
The  simpkst  and  cheapest  form  of  burette  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  Art.  118,  Theoretical  Chemistry;  and  for  many 
purposes  this  form  is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  sometimes  modi- 
fied by  dispensing  with  the  pinch  cock,  and  introducing  a 
glass  ball  or  short  piece  of  glass  rod  into  the  rubber  tubing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  burette.  The  ball  or  piece  of  rod  must 
be  just  large  enough  to  prevent  any  of  the  solution  from 
passing  through  the  tube  when  standing  undisturbed.  To 
draw  off  a  portion  of  the  solution  from  the  burette,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pinch  the  rubber  tube  over  the  ball  or  piece  of 
rod,  with  the  fingers,  thus  forming  a  channel,  past  the  side 
of  the  obstruction,  through  which  the  liquid  can  freely  pass; 
and  to  immediately  stop  the  flow  of  liquid  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  relax  the  fingers.     Burettes  of  this  form  are  very 
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Fig.  is. 


handy  for  some  purposes,  but  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  as 
the  rubber  decomposes  some  standard  solutions,  such  as 
potassium  permanganate  and  iodine. 

When  solutions  which  are  decomposed  by  coming-  in  con- 
tact \*ith  rubber  are  to  be  employed,  a  burette  having  a  glass 
Mop-cock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  must  be  used. 
This  form  of  burette  is  so  handy,  and  is  now 
suld  at  such  a  moderate  price,  that  it  has  largely 
displaced  the  older  form  just  described.  Before 
using  the  burette,  the  stop-cock  should  be  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  grease.  Several  kinds  of 
:  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Both  tallow  and  vaseline  are  good,  but  the  \s'riter 
prefers  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  tallow.  This 
burette  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  deliver  the 
solution  at  any  desired  rate,  and  may  be  used 
for  all  solutions.  Owing  to  the  action  of  alka 
lies  upon  glass,  however,  this  form  of  burette, 
when  used  for  strong  alkalies,  should  be  imme- 
diately emptied  and  washed  after  use,  or  the  solution  will 
not  only  be  partially  decomposed,  but  vnU  attack  the  stop- 
cock, causing  it  to  stick,  and,  in  a  short  time,  to  leak.  Of 
course,  such  a  solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  any 
burette,  for,  in  addition  to  decomposing,  it  slowly  dissolves 
the  glass  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  thus  rendering  the 
graduation  inaccurate. 

All  the  ordinary  forms  of  burette  are  gfraduated  from  the 
lop  to  the  bottom,  so  that,  starting  with  the  burette  filled  to 
the  tcTO  mark,  the  reading  after  adding  the  solution  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  solution  used  in  the  operation.  If  the 
liquid  does  not  stand  at  tlie  zero  mark  at  the  beginning 
of  the  titration,  the  first  reading  of  the  burette  subtracted 
from  the  second  gives  the  quantity  of  solution  used.  A 
uniform  method  of  reading  the  burette  must  be  adopted. 
The  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is  usually  chosen,  but  whether 
the  t<jp  or  bottom  is  chosen  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
so  long  as  both  readings  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 
Taking  the  first  reading  at  the  top  of  the  meniscus,  and  the 
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second  at  the  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  would  ob\'iousl7  intro- 
duce an  cn-or.  As  readings  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  are,  in  some  cases,  more  uniform,  this  method  is 
usually  adopted ;  but,  in  the  case  of  strongly  colored  solu- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus,  and 
the  readings  in  such  cases  are  generally  taken  at  the  top. 

Tlie  burette  may  be  supported  by  any  burette  stand,  or 
clamp,  that  will  hold  it  in  a  vertical  position.  The  second 
reading  should  not  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  titration  is  com- 
pleted, but  a  few  seconds  should  be  allowed  for  the  drops  of 
liquid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  burette  to  run  down  and 
unite  with  the  solution.  In  all  readings,  the  burette  should 
be  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  eye  must  be  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  liquid.  The  part  of  the  burette  containing 
liquid  should  not  be  touched  with  the  hand  unless  this  is 
necessary,  as  tlie  warmth  thus  imparted  to  the  liquid  maybe 
sufficient  to  cause  perceptible  expansion.  For  the  following 
determinations,  two  burettes  will  be  required.  For  the  work 
on  acids  and  alkalies,  any  of  the  forms  described  may  be 
used,  but  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  in  style  and  size  as 
possible.  For  some  of  the  other  determinations  a  burette 
with  a  glass  stop-cock  will  be  required.  Burettes  having 
capacities  of  50,  75,  or  100  cubic  centimeters  are  the  handiest 
for  general  work. 


ACIDIMETKY  AICD  AliKAMMETKT. 

77.  That  we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  acidity  or 
alkalinity  of  any  solution,  it  is  well  to  have  on  hand  correct 
standard  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrate, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  practice  obtained 
by  the  student  in  making  up  these  solutions  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work  in  volumetric  analysis  will  be  of  great  value  to 
him. 

Several  methods  of  making  up  these  solutions  have  been 
proposed  by  different  chemists.  O.xalic  and  sulphuric  acids 
have  been  used  as  the  starting  point,  but  on  account  of  the 
facts  that  perfectly  pure  sodium  carbonate  Is  easily  obtained, 
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that  the  solution  is  readily  made  up,  and  is  perfectly  reliable, 
the  solutions  here  described  will  be  based  upon  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

INDICATORS. 

78.  When  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  solution  are  mixed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  mixture  to  indicate 
when  the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached;  hence  a  substance 
known  as  an  indicator  must  be  added.  We  have  seen  that 
certain  organic  coloring  matters  exhibit  one  color  in  an  alka- 
line solution,  and  a  different  color  in  solutions  having  an 
acid  reaction,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  working  with 
acids  and  alkalies.  A  little  of  one  of  thesie  coloring  matters 
is  added  to  the  solution  to  be  titrated,  and  the  standard  solu- 
tion is  added  till  tlie  color  changes.  Litmus  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  best  knoxsTi  of  the  organic  indicators,  but  some  of 
the  newer  ones  have  largely  displaced  it  at  the  present  time. 
The  two  organic  indicators  which  are  probably  most  used  at 
the  present  time,  and  are  in  many  ways  the  best,  are  phenol- 
phthalein  and  methyl-orange. 

79.  Phenol-Phthalcln. — Phenol-phthalein  solutions 
having  a  good  strength  for  use  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
1  gram  of  the  powder  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  50-per- 
cent alcohol.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  indi- 
cators, and  gives  a  very  sharp  reaction  in  all  solutions  to 
which  it  is  suited.  In  neutral  or  acid  solutions,  this  indicator 
is  colorless,  but  the  faintest  excess  of  caustic  alkali  immedi- 
ately imparts  to  it  a  bright-red  color.  It  is  not  suited  to 
aolutjons  containing  carbonates,  free  ammonia,  or  ammonium 
compounds,  for  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  or  carbon  dioxide, 
the  end  reaction  is  not  distinct,  and  the  change  of  color  does 
not  indicate  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  of  the 
solution  changes.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
indicators  for  solutions  of  the  hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  for  all  acids,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  except  carbonic 
acid.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in  alcoholic  solutions,  or 
in    mixtnres   of   alcohol   and   ether,   renders   it    useful   In 
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determining'  organic  acids  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  It 
may  also  be  used  in  estimating  the  acids  combined  with  many 
of  the  alkaloids. 

80.  Methyl-Orange. — ^A  solution  of  methyl-orange,  of 
convenient  strength  for  use,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  gram  of 
the  powder  in  1  liter  of  pure  distilled  water.  It  is  cherry-red 
in  an  acid  solution,  and  yellow  in  a  solution  having  an  alka- 
line reaction.  This  reagent  cannot  be  used  in  estimating 
the  organic  acids,  as  they  render  the  end  reaction  indefinite ; 
but  it  is  not  affected  by  ammonia  or  carbon  dioxide,  hence  it 
IS  especially  useful  in  standardizing  acids  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  as  an  indicator  in  the  presence  of  ammonia 
or  its  salts.  The  change  of  color  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  phenol-phthalein,  but  it  is  very  distinct  if  carefully 
handled.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  the  indicator  should  not 
be  used.  Two  or  three  drops  of  the  solution  described  are 
sufficient  for  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution.  Nearly  all 
of  the  organic  indicators  give  a  sharper  reaction  in  cold  than 
in  hot  solutions;  hence,  so  far  as  possible,  the  solutions  to 
be  titrated  should  be  c(K)1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  indicators  can  be  used  with  all  solutions 
likely  to  be  met  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry. 
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PREPARATIOX  OF  SOLtmOWS. 

81.  It  is  possible  to  titrate  all  acid  and  alkali  solutions 
with  only  one  standard  solution  of  e.ach  kind;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  used  for 
other  processes  in  which  some  particular  solution  is  required; 
hence,  it  is  well  to  make  up  several  of  the  solutions  most 
frequently  used.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  all  events,  to 
have  at  least  one  acid  and  one  alkali  solution  which  are 
strictly  accurate  to  serve  as  foundations  in  making  up  all 
others.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  strictly  accurate 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  obtained,  this  is  the  best 
alkali  solution  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  solutions,  but  on 
accoimt  of  its  limited  use  for  other  purposes,  at  least  one 
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other  alkaline  solution  should  be  made  up  for  use  in  general 
analytical  work.  For  the  standard  normal  acid,  sulphuric 
acid  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  easy  to  obtain  in  a  strictly 
pure  condition,  and  the  solution,  if  properly  preserved,  will 
retain  its  exact  strength  almost  indefinitely.  This  cannot 
bo  said  of  any  of  the  alkali  solutions,  for  they  all  attack  the 
glass  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  when  hot,  and 
dissolve  some  of  the  alkali  contained  in  the  glass.  For  tliis 
reason,  a  flask  made  of  Jena  glass — upon  which  this  action  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  upon  ordinary  glass — should  be  used 
in  making  up  the  solutions,  and  after  standing  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  these  solutions  must  be  restandardizcd  before 
they  are  used.  They  should  be  kept  ia  bottles  having 
ground-glass  stoppers,  and  a  little  grease  should  be  placed 
on  the  stopper  to  close  the  bottle  still  more  tightly  and,  in 
the  case  of  alkali  solutions,  to  protect  the  glass  from  the 
solution. 


83.  Xormal  Sodium  Carbonate. — As  the  molecular 
weight  of  sodium  carbonate  is  106,  and  the  molecule  contains 
2  atoms  of  sodium,  a  normal  solution  contains  53  grams  of 
the  salt  to  the  liter.  To  prepare  it,  heat  rather  more  of  the 
perfectly  pure  salt  than  will  be  required  for  the  solution 
until  all  moisture  is  driven  off.  If  a  large  platinum  di.sh  is 
available,  this  is  best  done  by  placing  the  salt  in  this  dish 
and  heating  over  a  Bunsen  burner  imtil  the  dish  assumes  a 
dull-red  color,  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  10  or  15 
minutes  and  stirring  occasionally  with  a  platinum  wire,  but 
taking  care  not  to  fuse  the  salt.  If  a  suitable  platinum  vessel 
is  not  at  hand,  the  same  object  may  he  accomplished,  if  the 
salt  is  perfectly  pure,  by  heating  it  in  a  clean  porcelain  dish. 
In  either  case,  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  when  quite 
cool,  weigh  out  exactly  53  grams  of  it,  with  as  htlle  delayas 
possible.  Place  this  in  a  rather  large  beaker  and  di.'wolve  it 
in  300  or  400  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  which  is  quite  hot,  but 
not  boiling.  When  this  solution  has  cooled  almost  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  transfer  it  to  a  graduated  liter  flask, 
and  rinse  out  the  beaker  with  successive  small  quantities 
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of  water,  adding  each  of  these  to  the  solution  in  the  flask, 
and  taking  care  not  to  spill  any  of  this  liquid,  thus  making 
sure  that  every  particle  of  the  sodium  carbonate  finds  its  way 
into  the  flask.  Now  dilute  the  solution  exactly  to  the  mark 
on  the  neck  of  the  flask,  insert  the  stopper,  shake  well  to 
secure  as  thorough  mixing  as  possible,  then  pour  the  solution 
into  the  perfectly  dry  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  stopper 
the  bottle  tightly,  and  shake  again  to  secure  thorough  mix- 
ing. The  temperature  at  which  the  solution  is  to  be  made 
up  is  marked  on  nearly  all  graduated  flasks,  and  the  solution 
and  the  water  with  which  it  is  diluted  should  be  at  this 
temperature  when  it  is  made  up  to  the  liter,  and  the  solution 
should  be  at  the  same  temperature  when  used.  The  matter 
of  temperature  is  quite  important  when  working  with  normal 
solutions,  for  with  such  strong  solutions,  a  change  of  a  few 
degrees  may  introduce  a  perceptible  error  in  the  work. 

If  strictly  pure  sodium  carbonate  is  not  at  hand,  the  bicar- 
bonate, which  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  may  be  used 
in  making  up  this  solution.  In  this  case  the  bicarbonate  is 
converted  into  normal  carbonate  by  means  of  heat.  85  grams 
of  the  bicarbonate,  when  heated,  j'ields  slightly  more  than 
53  grams  of  the  normal  carbonate,  but  a  little  more  than  this 
should  usually  be  taken,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is 
difBcult  to  remove  all  of  the  carbonate  from  the  dish.  To 
prepare  the  solution  in  this  way,  place  the  perfectly  pure  salt 
m  a  clean  platinum  dish,  and  heat  to  dull  redness  for  10  or 
15  minutes,  stirring  from  time  to  time  with  a  platinum  wire, 
and  taking  care  not  to  fuse  the  salt.  The  bicarbonate  is  now 
converted  into  normal  carbonate.  Allow  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  weigh  out  53  grams  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
dissolve  it  as  previou.sly  described. 

As  much  of  the  sodium  carbonate  of  commerce  contains 
bicarbonate,  unless  certaia  that  the  sample  is  free  front 
bicarbonate,  it  should  be  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  to  convert 
any  bicarbonate  that  may  be  present  into  normal  carbonate. 
This  solution  should  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  for 
all  the  other  solutions  depend  upon  this  one,  and  if  this  is 
MTong,  all  the  others  will  be  useless.     As  1  liter  of  a  normal 
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solution  of  Bodium  carbonate  contains  53  grams  of  the  salt, 
1  cubic  centimeter  contains  one-thousandth  of  this,  or 
.068  gram  of  Na^CO^. 

83.  Xomial  Sulphuric  Acid, — A  normal  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  contains  49  grams  of  the  anhydrous  acid  to 
the  liter,  but  as  the  pure  acid  cannot  be  weighed  and  diluted 
to  a  certain  volume,  some  other  method  must  be  adopted, 
and,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  best  method  is  to  make  up  a 
rather  strong  solution,  and  dilute  this  imtil  a  certain  volume 
of  it  exactly  neutralizes  an  equal  volume  of  the  normal 
sodium  carbonate.  To  do  this,  slowly  pour  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  of  1.84  specific  gravity, 
into  from  200  to  300  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  in  a 
beaker,  and,  after  this  has  cooled  to  the  right  temperature, 
transfer  it  to  a  liter  cylinder  and  dilute  to  about  1  liter  with 
water  of  the  proper  temperature.  Then  place  the  stopper  in 
the  cylinder,  and  shake  well  to  secure  a  thorough  mixing. 

Fill  one  burette  with  normal  sodium-carbonate  solution 
and  the  other  with  the  acid  solution.  From  the  burette  con- 
taining sodium  carbonate,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  solution  into  a  beaker;  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  pure  water,  add  2  or  3  drops  of  methyl- 
orange,  and  then,  from  the  other  burette,  add  the  sulphuric 
acid,  until  the  change  of  color  of  the  indicator  shows  that 
the  point  of  exact  neutrality  is  reached.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion once  or  twice,  and  take  the  mean  of  two  or  three  read- 
ings— or  even  more,  if  these  do  not  agree  closely — as  the 
amount  of  the  acid  required  to  neutralize  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  sodium  carbonate.  From  this,  calculate  how 
much  water  must  be  added  to  the  acid,  and  dilute  it  accord- 
ingly. The  calculation  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  simple 
proportion.  For  instance,  if  9.6  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
acid  are  required  to  neutralize  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
tbe  sodium  carbonate,  and  950  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
acid  remain  in  the  cylinder,  the  proportion  would  be 
9.5  :  10  =  950  :  X.  x  =  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  or  1  liter 
Hence,  in  order  to  make  the  sulphuric-acid  solution  of  such 
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strength  that  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  shall  exactly 
neutralize  each  otlier,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  950  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  in  tlie  cylinder  to  the  liter  mark 
with  pure  water. 

In  practice,  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  such  large  quan- 
tities of  liquid  with  sufficient  accuracy  so  that  the  solution 
can  be  diluted  to  exactly  the  required  strength  at  once, 
unless  it  is  very  nearly  of  the  proper  strength  to  start  with; 
and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  dilute  a  solution  which  is  too 
strong  than  to  sirengthen  one  which  is  too  weak,  it  is  best 
to  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  less  than  the  calculated 
amount  of  water;  mix  well,  and  make  a  second  calculation 
by  titrating  a  quantity  of  this  freshly  diluted  acid  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  was  done  in  the  first  instance.  Before 
leaving  the  sulphuric-acid  solution,  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
it  should  l)e  made  to  exactly  match  60  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sodium  carbonate.  As  the  strength  of  the  sulphuric-acid 
solution  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  sodium  carbonate,  t'ue 
quantity  of  solution  made  up  is  not  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  exact  measurement  of  tlie  whole  volume  of  solution  is 
not  required,  as  the  measurement  in  a  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  show  how  much  the  solution  should  be  diluted, 
provided  this  is  done  as  directed.  In  cases  where  absolute 
accuracy  is  demanded,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  check  the  strength 
of  this  solution  by  precipitating  a  portion  of  it  with  barium 
chloride,  weighing  the  barium  sulphate,  and  from  this  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  To  do  this, 
measure  exactly  35  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  into  a 
beaker,  by  means  of  a  burette ;  dilute  this  to  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  with  pure  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precip- 
itate the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium 
chloride.  Treat  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  thus 
obtained  exactly  as  described  in  Art.  6G,  and  from  its 
weight  calculate  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liter  of 
the  solution.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the 
results  obtained  by  this  method  never  necessitate  any  change 
in  the  strength  of  a  sohition  which  has  been  carefully  stand- 
ardized against  a  properly  prepared  solution   of    sodiiun 
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carbonate.     One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  Bolution  of 
sulphuric  acid  contains  .049  gram  of  H^SO^. 

84.  Xormal  Sodium  Hydrate. — A  normal  solution  of 
ium  hydrate  contains  40  grams  of  the  salt  per  liter;  but, 
J  the  solid  attracts  moisture  so  rapidly,  it  cannot  be  weighed 
accurately,  and  consequently  a  solution  having  approximately 
the  proper  strength  must  be  made  up.  and  this  must  be 
^alandardized  against  the  normal  acid.  To  make  this  solution, 
igh out  45  or  50  gramsof  the  pure  sodium  hydrate,  dissolve 
it  in  distilled  water,  and  dilute  the  solution  to  about  1  liter. 
This  is  probably  best  done  by  placing  the  solid  in  a  liter 
cylinder,  adding  about  a  liter  of  water,  and  agitating  so  that 
the  he:it  generated  during  solution  will  not  break  the  cylin- 
der; or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  beaker,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  cylinder.  When  all  is  dissolved,  standardize  the 
solution  against  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  standardized  aijainst  the  sodium  car- 
bonate. As  nocarbon  dioxide  is  present  in  this  case,  phenol- 
phthalein  gives  a  more  distinct  end  reaction  than  methyl- 
orange,  hence  its  use  is  recommended;  but  it  is  best  to  make 
duplicate  titrations,  using  methyl-orange  as  the  indicator,  as 
a  check.  In  this,  as  in  every  case,  the  solution  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature  before  it  is  stand- 
ardized. As  sodium  hydrate  of  this  strength  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide  quite  rapidly,  it  should  be  protected  from  the  air  as 
much  as  possible  while  being  used,  and  shuuld  be  kept  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle,  which  is  nearly  filled  by  tlie  solu- 
tion. One  cubic  centimeter  of  normal  sodium  hydrate 
itains  .04  gram  of  NaOH. 


85,  Ifornuil  Hydrochloric  Acid. — A  normal  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  30.37  grams  of  If  Clio  the  liter. 
To  prepare  it,  make  a  solution  rather  stronger  than  normal, 
titrate  this  against  the  normal  sodium  hydrate,  using  phenol- 
phthalcin  as  the  indicator,  and  dilute  this  solution  until 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  it  exactly  neutralize  60  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  sodium  hydrate,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
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sulphuric  acid  was  standardized  against  the  sodium  car- 
bonate.  This  solution  will  not  retain  its  exact  strength 
as  well  as  the  sulphuric-acid  solution,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  consequently  may  be  used  to  titrate 
solutions  containing  these  metals. 

The  strength  of  this  solution  may  be  verified  gravimet- 
rically,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  do  this,  measure 
exactly  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  into  a 
beaker,  by  means  of  a  burette,  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  with  a  slight,  but  sure,  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added. 
When  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  has  been  added,  gradually 
heat  the  solution  almost  to  boiling,  while  stirring  it  continu- 
ously, thus  causing  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 
Treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  Art.  12,  and  from  its 
weight  calculate  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  contains  .03637  gram  of  HCl. 

86.  Verlflcatlon  of  Solutions. — As  in  this  scheme  for 
the  preparation  of  solutions,  the  strength  of  each  solution  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  one  standardized  just  previously, 
if  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  exactly  neu- 
tralize 25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sodium  carbonate,  it  is  a 
strong  indication  that  all  the  .solutionsare  correct,  but  before 
they  are  accepted,  they  should  be  tested  to  prove  that  each 
of  the  acids  exactly  matches  each  of  the  alkali  solutions.  In 
doing  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whenever  a  carbonate 
solution  is  titrated,  methyl-orange  must  be  used  as  the  indi- 
cator. In  addition  to  testing  these  solutions  against  each 
other,  the  hydrochloric-acid  and  sulphuric-acid  solutions  may 
be  tested  gravimetrically  as  described  under  each  of  these 
acids. 

87.  Dcclnormal  Solutions. — Normal  solutions  are  too 
strong  to  be  used  in  making  accurate  determinations  of  small 
quantities  of  substances  or  in  titrating  very'dilute  solutions. 
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ad  for  these  purposes  solutions  one-tenth  as  strong  as  the 
:>nnal  ones  are  made  up.     These  are  known  as  dccinormal 

n 


solutions,  and  are  generally  WTitten 


lO' 


By  this  arrange- 


ment, the  same  relationship  is  maintained  between  the  solu- 
tions, and  the  factors  are  the  same,  except  that  the  decimal 
I  point  is  moved  one  place  further  to  the  left.  These  solutions 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  5.3  grams  of  sodium  carbonate 
in  water,  making  it  up  to  exactly  1  liter,  and  u.sing  this  as  a 
foundation  for  the  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  solu- 
tions; or  100  cubic  centimeters  of  each  of  the  normal  solu- 
tions may  be  accurately  measured  into  flasks  and  diluted 
to  exactly  1  liter.  These  solutions  may  be  standardized 
against  the  normal  solutions.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
.al  solution  will,  of  course,  require  100  cubic  centimeters 
.  .  ^ccinormal  solution  for  saturation.  This  method  of  stand- 
ardizing is  not  ad\4sed,  as  a  very  slight  error  in  measuring 
out  the  normal  solution  causes  ten  times  as  great  an  error  in 
the  dccinormal  one.  As  a  rule,  greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
by  carefully  measuring  out  100  cubic  centimeters  of  normal 
I  sclution  and  diluting  to  an  exact  liter,  or  basing  all  the  solu- 
^_Jlions  on  a  carefully  prepared  sodium-carbonate  solution. 
^BRThatcver  method  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these 
^^bolutions,  they  must  be  made  to  agree  perfectly  among 
^"themselves. 

I  TSK  OF  NORMAt  ACTD   AXD   AUCAL.I  SOLUTIONS. 

88.  On  account  of  their  convenience,  these  solutions  are 
largely  used  in  laboratories  connected  with  the  soap,  alkali, 
and  paper  industries.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  these 
solutions  is  that,  as  they  are  all  matched,  we  can  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  any  alk.ali  in  a  solution  by  any  acid,  and 
vice  versa,  and  the  calculation  is  very  simple.  For  instance, 
if  we  find  that  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  sodium-hydrate 
solution  require  10  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  for 
saturation,  we  know  that  the  solution  contains  as  much 
sodium  hydrate  as  would  be  contained  in  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of   a  normal   solution.     As  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
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normal  solution  contains  .04  gram  of  NaOlI,  10  cubic  centi-^ 
meters  contain  .  -t  jjram.  Therefore,  the  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution  for  analysis  contain  .4  gram  of  NaOH.  In  any 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance tliat  would  be  contained  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
normal  solution  from  the  molecidar  weight  of  the  substance, 
and  multiply  this  factor  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  normal  solution  required  to  saturate  it.  Only  a  few  deter- 
minations in  which  these  solutions  are  applied  in  practice 
will  be  described,  but  if  the  student  performs  these  carefully,^ 
he  will  have  no  trouble  with  otlier  applications.  ( 

89.  JK'tfrinlimtiun   of  Sodluiu   Carbonate. — ^Weigh 

out  accurately  from  1  to  2  grams  of  pure,  dry  sodium  car- 
bonate; transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  in  from  100  to 
15U  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water.  ^V^len  the  solution 
has  cooled,  add  3  or  4  drops  of  methyl-orange,  and  titrate 
with  one  of  the  normal  acid  solutions.  As  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  a  normal  acid  neutralizes  .053  gram  of  sodium  carbonate, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  used  multi- 
plied by  .053  will  give  the  weij^ht  of  the  sodium  carbonate. 
As  the  pure,  dry  salt  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  weight 
obtained  by  titration  should  coincide  with  the  weight  of 
Scunple  taken,  and  this  method  is  often  used  to  verify  the 
strenjjth  of  normal  acid  solutions.  This  determination  may 
be  varied  by  weighing  out  2  or  3  grams  of  crystallized  sodium 
carbonate  A^a^CO^,\0H,O,  and  treating  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  tlie  dry  sodium  carbonate.  In  this  case  a  slight  calculation 
\w\\\  be  required,  and  if  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  to  be 
checked  by  calculation,  pure  crystals  which  have  not  lost 
water  must  1m  taken. 

90.  IJeterniliiatlon  tiT  Animontum. — A  method  for 
the  determination  of  ammonium,  which  is  applicable  in  all 
cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which 
ammonia  might  be  evolved  are  present  with  the  ammonium 
salts,  is  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  by  means  of 
sodium  hydrate,  absorbing  the  ammonia  thus  set  free  in 
normal  acid,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  normal 
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alkali.  To  accomplish  this,  tightly  fit  a  flask  A,  Fig.  l4, 
having  a  capacity  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters,  with  a 
perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  perforation  in  the 
stopper,  pass  a  bent  glass  tube  and,  by  means  of  a  tightly 
BUing  rubber  tube  or  a  strip  of  pure  rubber,  connect  this 
tube  with  the  condenser  B,  taking  care  that  the  ends  of  the 
two  glass  tuties  are  brought  close  together  and  that  the 
connection  is  perfectly  tight.  Connect  the  lower  end  of  the 
condenser  with  another  t>ibe  in  the  same  manner,  and  pass 
this  tube  through  the  perforation  of  a  nibber  stojiper  which 
is  tightly  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  receiver  C. 
Fit  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  with  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  passing  through  this, 
and  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  connect  the  receiver  with  the 
bulbed  U  tube  D,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  U  tube  stands 
in  an  upright  position.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  all  the 
coimcctions  perfectly  tight.  If  a  condenser  is  at  hand,  the 
inner  tube  of  which  extends  some  distance  past  the  jacket  tube 
ateachend,  the  upper  end  may  be  bent,  and  connected  with  the 
flask,  and  the  lower  end  may  be  inserted  through  the  stopper 
into  the  condenser,  thus  dispensing  with  two  connections. 

Remove  the  stopper  from  the  flask  A,  and  introduce  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium-hydrate  solution.  The  exact 
strength  of  this  solution  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  but 
one  a  little  stronger  than  normal  (about  1.06  Sp.  Gr.)  is 
most  satisfactory.  Place  a  burner  under  this  and  bring  it  to 
boiling  for  a  few  moments,  to  expel  any  ammonia  that  the 
solution  may  contain.  Allow  this  to  cool,  and  while  cooling, 
measure  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  in  a  burette; 
introduce  enough  of  this  into  the  U  tube  to  fill  the  lower 
bulb,  and  place  the  rest  in  the  receiver.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  introducing  the  acid  not  to  lose  a  particle  of  it,  and 
to  get  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  into  the  U  tube  and 
receiver.  The  acid  used  is  not  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  preferred.  The  end  of 
the  tube  leading  from  the  condenser  should  be  so  arranged 
thai  it  comes  near  the  surface  of  the  acid,  but  does  not  dip 
into  the  acid  at  any  time  in  the  process. 
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Into  a  short  but  wide  tube,  that  is  closed  at  one  end  (a  test 
tube  cut  off  about  IJ  inches  from  the  bottom  senses  well), 
weigh,  accurately,  about  1  gram  of  pure,  dry  ammonium  chlo- 
ride or  such  a  quantity  of  other  ammonium  compound  as  would 
contain  about  the  same  weight  of  ammonium  as  1  gram  of 
tie  chloride.  When  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  has  cooled, 
drop  this  tube  of  sample  into  it,  and  quickly  close  the  con- 
nection. Now  bring  a  burner  under  the  flask,  which  should 
be  standing  upon  a  wire  gauze,  and  apply  a  regular  amount 
of  heat  until  about  half  of  the  liquid  has  slowly  distilled  over. 
If  a  double  compound  of  ammonium  is  taken  for  analysis, 
the  distillation  may  be  attended  by  considerable  bumping. 
Though  comparatively  rigid,  the  apparatus  may  be  given  a 
a  slight  motion,  which,  if  constantly  kept  up,  will  cause 
sufficient  motion  in  the  liquid  to  prevent  disturbance.  When 
lUie  distillation  is  complete,  remove  the  stopper  from  the 
:,  turn  out  the  burner,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  for 
20  minutes.  Disconnect  the  apparatus,  pour  the  contents  of 
the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  beaker,  and  rinse  these  vessels 
till  they  are  perfectly  clean,  with  small  successive  quantities 
of  pure  water.  To  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  add  a  few  drops 
of  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  determine  the  amount  of 
acid  which  is  still  free,  by  titration  with  normal  alkali.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  is 
obtained,  and  from  this  result  the  amount  of  ammonium  which 
was  contained  in  the  salt,  and  was  expelled  by  the  hot  sodiimi 
hydrate  in  the  form  of  iVT/,,  is  calculated. 

This  calculation  is  quite  simple.  The  number  of  cubic 
csentimeters  of  normal  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  acid 
subtracted  from  50 — the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid 
taken — gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid 
neutralized  by  the  ammonia.  This  result  multiplied  by 
.049  gives  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralized,  and  from 
this  the  weight  of  ammonium  is  calculated  by  the  proportion. 
H^SO,  :  2JVH,  =  wt.  of  H,SO,  :  x. 

The  weight  of  A'//,  thus  obtained  divided  by  the  weight 
of  sample  taken  and  this  result  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the 
per  cent  of  ammonium  in  the  sample. 
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CHIiORINE. 
91.     Preparation  of  the  Sllver-Nltrate  Solntlon. — 

Dissolve  exactly  5.837  grams  of  pure,  dry  sodium  chloride  in 
water,  and  dilute  to  an  exact  liter  in  a  graduated  flask. 
Then  make  an  approximate  dccinormal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  by  dissolving  17  grams  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  a  trifle 
less  than  a  liter  of  water.  From  a  burette  measure  a  definite  1 
quantity  of  the  dccinormal  salt  solution  just  made  up — say 
10  or  15  cubic  centimeters — into  a  beaker;  add  2  or  3  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  potassium  chromate  in  water, 
as  an  indicator,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  about  50  cubic 
centimeters  uf  pure  water.  From  a  second  burette,  slowly 
introduce  the  silver  solution  while  stirring  constantly.  As 
each  drop  of  the  silver  solution  falls  into  the  salt  solution,  a 
red  spot  is  formed,  which  immediately  disappears  upon  stir- 
ring, owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  chromate  at 
first  formed,  by  the  sodium  chloride.  As  the  point  of  satu- 
ration is  approached,  the  red  color  does  not  disappear  so  rap- 
idly, and  finally  the  liquid  assumes  a  permanent  red  color. 
This  shows  tliat  all  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  and 
that  a  slight  excess  of  silver  has  been  added,  which  has  united 
with  the  potassium  chromate,  forming  red  silver  chromate. 

The  addition  of  silver  solution  should  be  stoppe<l  as  soon 
as  a  faint  permanent  reddish  tinge  is  produced  in  the  solution 
and  the  quantity  of  the  solution  required  to  saturate  the 
given  quantity  of  decinonnal  salt  solution  is  noted.     From 
this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution   must  be  diluted,  so  ^ 
that  a  certain  volume  of  it  will  saturate  an  equal  volume  of  ^| 
the  salt  solution,  and  dilute  it  accordingly,  carrying  out  the 
dilution   as   directed   in    Art.  83.     Before  the   solution  is  ^ 
accepted  as  correct,  25  or  50  cubic  centimeters  of  it  must  H 
exactly  saturate  an  equal   volume    of  the   so<lium   chloride 
.solution.     The  solution  is  now  exactly  dccinormal ;  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  contains  .01i>9t]6  gram  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
precipitates  .0035.37  gram  of  chlorine.  ^M 

93.     Determination    of    Chlorine. — Having    now   an 
accurately  standardized  silver  solution,  we  are  in  a  position 
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todetermine  the  chlorine  in  any  soluble  chloride.  As  sodium 
chlonde  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  is  a  handy  salt  to 
irork  with  in  other  ways,  it  is  a  good  one  to  use  for  practice. 
Weigh  out  from.  2  to  .3  gram  of  pure,  dr}'  sodium  chloride, 
and  dissolve  it  in  about  60  cubic  cenlimeters  of  water,  in  a 
beaker.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  solution  shall  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  volume  as  the  solution  used 
in  standardizmg  the  silver  solution.  Add  2  or  3  drops  of 
potassium-chromate   solution,    and  titrate   with   the    silver 

■  nitrate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  titration  was  performed 
in  standardizing  the  solution,  taking  care  to  add  the  stand- 
ard solution  until  the  same  shade  of  red  is  obtained  in  the 
Isolntion  that  was  produced  when  standardizing.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimeters  of  solution  used  multiplied  by  the 
decinormal  factor  for  chlorine  (.  003537)  gives  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample,  and  from  this  the  percentage  is 
obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 
As  silver  chromate  is  soluble  in  both  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  solution  in  which  chlorine  is  determined  by  this  method 
must  be  neutral  or  very  nearly  so.  If  strongly  alkaline,  it 
should  be  nearly  neutralized  with  pure  nitric  acid  before 
titration,  and  if  acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate.  As  it  is  better  to  have  the  s<:ilution  slightly  alka- 
line than  acid,  it  is  best  to  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  when  neutralizing  with  this  reagent.  Sodium 
salts  interfere  with  the  reaction  less  than  ammonium  or  potas- 
sium compounds,  hence  sodium  carbonate  should  always 
be  used  in  neutralizing  an  acid  solution  for  this  purpose.  If 
too  much  of  the  silver  solution  should  be  added,  this  may  be 
remedied  by  adding  1  cubic  centimeter  of  decinormal  sodium 
chloride,  titrating  again  with  silver  nitrate,  and  subtracting 
1  cubic  centimeter  from  the  total  amount  of  silver-nitrate 
solution  used. 


IRON. 

93.  There  are  several  methods  of  determining  iron  volu- 
incirically,  but  only  two  of  these  are  used  to  any  considerable 
f.xtent.     Both  of  these  methods  depend  upon  the  oxidation 
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of  iron  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state,  by  means  ot 
solutions  having  a  known  power  of  action.  In  either  case, 
if  the  iron  is  originally  in  the  ferric  condition,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  before  titration.  In  one  of  these 
methods,  potassium  permanganate  is  used  as  the  oxidizing 
agent,  and  in  the  other,  potassium  bichromate  is  employed 
as  the  standard  solution.  The  permanganate  method  is  the 
easier  to  perform,  and  the  end  reaction  is  the  clearer, 
hence  it  is  preferred  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable, 
but  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  this  solution  can 
only  be  used  when  special  precautions  are  taken,  which  render 
the  method  unsatisfactory  in  any  but  experienced  hands; 
hence,  in  tlie  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bichromate 
method  is  usually  employed. 


i 


THE  PEKMANGANATE  METHOD. 

94.     Prepaimtlon  of  the  Permangranate  Solntlon 

As  a  permanganate  solution  is  very  largely  used  in  the  deter- 
mination of  iron,  it  is  very  handy  to  have  the  solution  of 
such  strength  that  when  1  gram  of  sample  is  taken  for 
analysis,  the  reading  of  the  burette  in  cubic  centimeters 
gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample  directly,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  calculation.  To  prepare  such  a 
solution,  dissolve  about  (5  grams  of  pure  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  water  in  a  liter  cylinder,  and  dilute  it  nearly  to  a 
liter.  Then  weigh  out  accurately  2  portions  of  perfectly 
pure  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  Ff{N//^),2S0,,(JH^0, 
weighing,  respectively,  .7  and  lA  grams.  Place  these  sam- 
ples in  beakers;  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to 
each,  and  bring  into  solution  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little 
exposure  to  the  air  as  possible.  As  soon  as  solution  is  com- 
plete, dilute  each  sample  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters 
with  cold  water,  and  titrate  each  solution  with  the  perman- 
ganate, carrj'ing  the  whole  operation  through  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  avoid  oxidation  of  the  iron,  by  action  of  the 
air.     The  solution  should  be  stirred  continuously  during  the 
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titration.  As  the  permanganate  falls  into  the  ferrous  solu- 
tion, it  is  rapidly  decolorized  so  long  as  the  solution  contains 
ferrous  iron.  As  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  approached  the 
color  disappears  less  rapidly,  and  finally  an  additional  drop 
of  the  permanganate  imparts  a  permanent  pink  color  to  the 
solution,  indicating  that  the  reaction  is  complete.  Note  the 
volume  of  solution  used,  and  then  titrate  the  second  sample 
in  the  same  manner.  From  these  results,  calculate  how 
much  the  solution  must  be  diluted  so  tliat  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  it  oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  and  dilute  accordingly. 

As  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  contains  exactly  one- 
sc\'cnth  its  weight  of  metallic  iron,  the  sample  weighing 
.7  gram  contains  .1  gram  of  iron,  and  should  therefore 
require  10  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  solution  to 
oxidize  it ;  and  the  sample  weighing  1.4  grams  should 
require  20  cubic  centimeters.  After  dilution,  the  solution 
roust  be  tested  again  in  the  same  manner  before  it  is  used, 
5u  order  to  be  certain  that  it  is  strictly  correct.  As  the  solu- 
tion is  now  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it 
oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  each  cubic  centimeter  used  repre- 
sents 1  per  cent,  of  iron  when  exactly  1  gram  of  sample  is 
taken  for  analysis.     The  reaction  is 

lOFtSO,  +  2KMn  O,  -f  8/f,50. 
=  5/v.(5C>.) ,  +  A\SO,  +  %MnSO^  +  8//.<9 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  in  using  this  solution  to  take 
exactly  1  gfram  of  sample.  Any  weight  may  be  taken,  and 
the  weight  of  iron  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  used  by  .01.  From  this  the  per- 
centage of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

95.     Detennlnatlonof  Iron  In  Ferpous  Componnds. — 

Weigh  exactly  1  gram  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  fer- 
rous sulphate,  or  some  other  weighable  ferrous  salt  into  a 
beaker;  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  and  bring  into 
ution  with  as  little  delay  and  exposure  to  the  air  as  pos- 
ile.  The  acid  should  be  added  immediately  after  the 
water,  as  otherwise  a  basic  iron  salt  is  likely  to  separate. 
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The  acid  also  tends  to  prevent  oxidation.  As  soon  as  the 
salt  is  all  in  solution,  dilute  it  to  about  200  or  260  cubic  centi- 
meters with  cold  water  and  titrate  at  once  with  permanga- 
nate in  the  same  way  that  is  done  in  standardizing.  As  in 
this  case,  exactly  1  gram  of  sample  was  taken  for  analysis, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used, 
gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample.  If  the  burette 
was  filled  to  the  zero  mark  to  start  with,  the  percentage  of 
iron  may  be  read  directly  from  the  burette. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  just  1  gram  of  sample  for 
analysis.  In  fact,  when  working  with  these  salts  which  only 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  iron,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
sample  weighing  from  1.5  to  2  grams.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  the  sample  is  tlicn  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used  by  .01,  and  the 
percentage  is  obtained  from  this  in  the  usual  manner. 


OG.     Deterinlnatlon  of  Iron  lu  Ferric  Compounds. 

Weigh  a  suitable  quantity  of  some  soluble  ferric  compound — 
2  grams  of  iron  alum  Ft'NH^ZS0^,12H^0  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  other  weighable  ferric  compound  serves  well — 
and  dissolve  it  in  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a 
flask  having  a  cajiacity  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters.  To 
this  solution  add  about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  and  10  grams  of  granulated  zinc  which  is  free 
from  iron,  and  heat  sufficiently  to  cause  the  acid  to  act 
rapidly  on  the  zinc.  A  small  funnel  should  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  to  catch  any  particles  of  iron  solution 
which  would  otherwise  be  spattered  out  of  the  flask  and 
lost,  and  to  help  keep  air  out  of  the  flask.  The  nascent 
hydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc, 
reduces  the  iron  quite  rapidly,  and  in  15  or  20  minutes  all 
should  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state. 

While  the  reduction  is  going  on,  fold  a  large  filter  as 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  fit  it  into  a  large  funnel.  When 
reduction  is  complete,  pour  the  contents  of  the  flask  into 
this  filter.  Add  about  IdO  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water 
and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  flask,  shake 
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itaroand  to  rinse  the  flask,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  run 
through  the  filter,  pour  this  on  to  the  filter,  thus  rapidly  wash- 
ing out  any  iron  that  may  remain  in  the 
paper.  The  funnel  which  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  during  reduc- 
tion should  also  be  rinsed  with  this 
water  as  it  is  poured  into  the  flask. 
Wash  the  flask  and  filter  once  more 
with  cold  water,  and  then  titrate  at 
once  with  permanganate.  The  calcu- 
lation, of  course,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  instance. 

Must  chemists  advise  allowing  the 
solution  to  stand  until  the  zinc  is  en- 
tirely consumed  by  the  acid,  replenish- 
ing the  add,  if  necessary,  and  then 
titrating  without  filtering,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessary'  exposure  of  the  liquid 
to  air  during  filtration.  It  is  the 
writer's  experience,  however,  that 
equally  accurate  results  are  obtained 
when  the  solution  is  filtered,  that  much  time  is  saved  in  this 
way,  and  the  danger  of  getting  particles  of  zinc  into  the 
solution  is  thus  avoided.  If  any  zinc  is  in  the  solution — 
which  must  be  strongly  acid — during  titration,  the  nascent 
hydrogen  thus  generated  decolorizes  the  permanganate 
rapidly,  and  to  almost  an  indefinite  extent,  thus  rendering 
titration  impossible.  The  student  is  advised  to  try  both  of 
these  methods  of  treating  the  reduced  solution,  and  to  note 
the  one  which  he  prefers,  for  this  is  one  of  the  determina- 
tions frequently  met  in  analytical  work. 


Fig.  15. 


TITE  BIClinOMATK  METHOD. 

97.  Prci»aratlon  of  tlie  IHcliroiiuite  Solution. — Like 
the  permanganate,  the  bichromate  solution  is  generally 
made  up  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  oxidizes  .01  gram 
of  iron.     The  reaction  of  this  case  is 
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^FeCl,-\-K,Cr^O,  +  1-1//C/ 
=  (iFeCl,^-2Ka-\--ZCra,-\-lH^0 

Hence,  a  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  will  oxidize 
.01  gram  of  iron,  contains  approximately  8.8  grams  of 
potassium  bichromate  to  the  liter.  To  make  this  solution, 
dissolve  from  8. 8  to  9  grams  of  pure  potassium  bichromate 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  liter  of  water,  in  a  graduated  liter 
cylinder,  and  shake  the  solution  well  to  secure  thorough 
mixing.  Now  make  up  a  ferrous  solution  by  dissolving 
■  7  or  1.4  grams  of  pure  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  in  about 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  to  about  200  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water.  To  this  ferrous  solution,  add 
bichromate  from  a  burette  until  the  iron  is  just  oxidized 
completel)'.  From  the  volume  of  bichromate  required  for 
this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be  diluted,  and 
add  water  accordingly.  The  full  calculated  amount  of  water 
should  not  be  added  at  once,  however;  but  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  less  than  the  calculated  amount  should  first  be 
added  and  the  solution  again  titrated.  From  the  result 
obtained  by  this  titration,  the  solution  may  be  diluted  to  the 
proper  strength,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  correct 
until  it  has  been  tested  by  titrating  another  ferrous  solution 
in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  solution  to  show 
when  tlie  reaction  is  complete,  hence  some  other  means  of 
determining  this  must  be  adopted.  For  this  purpose,  place 
several  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  which 
has  been  freshly  prepared  from  the  very  purest  materials,  on 
different  parts  of  a  clean  porcelain  plate.  When  it  is  thought 
that  nearly  enough  bichromate  has  been  added  to  oxidize 
the  iron,  stir  the  solution  well,  and  remove  a  drop  of  it  on 
the  end  of  the  stirring  rod.  Place  this  on  the  plate  beside  a 
drop  of  the  ferricyanide,  and  by  tipping  the  plate,  bring  the 
two  drops  in  contact  with  each  other.  If  a  blue  precipitate 
or  coloration  is  formed,  it  shows  that  the  solution  contains 
iron  which  is  in  the  ferrous  condition,  and,  consequently 
that  the  reaction  is  not  complete.     Add  a  few  drops  more  of 
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the  bichromate,  stir  the  solution  well,  and  bring  a  drop  of  it 
in  contact  with  another  drop  of  ferricyanide  on  the  porce- 
lain plate.  Continue  this  treatment  until  complete  oxidation 
is  obtained.  As  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  approached,  the 
blue  color  grows  fainter,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  a  blue  color  is  not  imparted  to  the  drop  of  test  solu- 
tion immediately,  but  will  appear  after  standing  a  few 
moments.  At  this  point,  I  or,  at  most,  2  more  drops  of  the 
bichromate  will  usually  be  suflScient  to  complete  the  reac- 
tioa.  \Vben  complete,  no  blue  color  will  be  imparted  to  the 
test  reagent,  but  a  yellowish  coloration  will  be  produced. 
The  exact  point  at  which  this  reaction  is  complete  may  be 
rather  difficult  to  recognize  at  first,  but  after  a  little  practice 
it  becomes  quite  easy,  and  the  student  is  ad\'ised  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  this  process,  as  it  is  very  often  used  in 
practical  analjtical  work. 

As  potassium  bichromate  is  a  weighable  salt,  if  a  perfectly 
pare  sample  is  at  hand,  the  above  method  of  standardizing 
the  solution  is  not  necessar>',  for  the  exact  amount  of 
bichromate  may  be  weighed  up,  dissolved,  and  made  up  to 
an  exact  liter.  If  this  method  is  employed,  place  some  pure 
potassium  bichromate  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  and 
heat  it  till  certain  that  all  moisture  is  driven  off.  It  is  gen- 
erally ad  \nsed  to  heat  the  salt  until  it  commences  to  fuse, 
bnt  some  chemists  prefer  to  heat  in  the  air  bath  at  110° 
until  perfectly  drj'.  For  this  purpose  either  method  may  be 
employed.  "WTien  dry,  cool  the  salt  in  a  desiccator,  weigh 
ont  exactly  8.78C3  grams,  dissolve  it  in  pure  water,  and 
make  up  to  exactly  1  liter  in  a  graduated  flask.  If  perfectly 
pure  .potassium  bichromate  is  u.sed,  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
this  solution  will  oxidize  .01  gram  of  iron;  but  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  an  error  in  the  strength  of  the  solution,  due  to 
Impurity  in  the  salt,  when  the  solution  is  made  in  this  way, 
it  should  always  be  tested  against  a  ferrous  solution  of  known 
strength  before  it  i^  used. 

98.  T>etermInatlon  of  Iron  In  Ferrous  Compounds. 
Weigh  out  1  or  2  grams  of  a  perfectly  pure  dry  sample  of 
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some  soluble  ferrous  compound  which  admits  of  exact 
weighing,  place  it  in  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  from  50  to 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  completing  the 
solution  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as 
possible.  Probably  sulphuric  acid  is  better  than  hydrochloric 
for  this  purpose,  for  solutions  containing  it  do  not  appear  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  air  so  rapidly  as  those  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  So  far  as  the  titration  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  no  difference,  or  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  in  favor  of  hydrochloric  acid.  As  soon  as  all  the 
salt  is  in  solution,  dilute  to  200  or  250  cubic  centimeters  and 
titrate  it  with  the  bichromate  in  the  same  way  that  this  was 
done  in  standardizing  the  solution.  If  exactly  1  gram  of 
sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  solution  used,  gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
sample  directly.  If  any  other  weight  of  sample  was  taken, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  solution  used  divided 
by  this  weight  gives  the  percentage  of  iron.  In  working 
with  this  stihition,  it  is  always  best  to  dissolve  two  portions 
of  the  sample.  To  one  of  these  add  the  bichromate,  5  cubic 
centimeters  at  a  time,  until  it  is  thought  that  the  point  of 
complete  oxidation  is  nearly  reached ;  then  add  the  solution, 
1  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time,  stirring  well  and  testing  after 
each  addition  of  standard  solution.  In  this  way,  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  bichromate  solution  required  is  learned 
from  the  first  sample.  Now,  to  the  second  sample,  add 
nearly  the  required  vohmie  of  bichromate  solution  at  once, 
and  then  complete  the  titration  very  cautiously.  By  using 
one  solution  in  this  way  to  learn  the  approximate  volume  of 
bichromate  required,  much  time  is  saved,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  probably  more  accurate,  as  the  solution  suffers 
less  exposure  to  the  air. 


^ 


99.  Determination  of  Ii-on  In  Mano  Wire. — Weigh 
out  from  .3  to  .5  gram  of  bright,  clean  piano  wire,  and  place 
it  in  a  rather  small  beaker.  Add  about  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  then  from  15  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
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hydrochloric  acid;  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and 
beat  till  the  wire  is  completely  dissolved.  Dilute  this  solu- 
litin  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  briny  it  to  boiling. 
To  the  gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  from  a  pipette  or  burette,  until  the  color 
of  the  solution  becomes  very  light.  Then  add  to  the  solution 
1  or  2  drops  at  a  lime,  pausing  a  moment  after  cadi  addi- 
tion, and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  solution  becomes 
perfectly  colorless.  Then  add  from  1  to  4  drops  of  solution — 
depending  upon  its  strength — to  make  sure  that  all  iron  is 
rcdaced,  but  avoiding  any  considerable  excess.  Wash  this 
reduced  solution  into  a  larger  beaker  and  dilute  it  to  200  or 
i.'iO  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water,  rinsing  out  the  small 
beaker  with  this  water.  To  this  solution,  add  15  cubic  centi- 
meters of  mercuric-chloride  solution  all  at  once;  stir  well, 
allow  to  stand  1  minute,  and  then  titrate  with  the  bichromate 
solution.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  bichromate 
solution  used,  divided  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  gives 
the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample.  Piano  wire  usually 
contains  about  99.  G  per  cent,  of  pure  iron. 

The  stannous-chloride  solution  is  made  up  in  different 
ways  and  of  various  strengths.  A  dilute  sohition  is  generally 
advised  by  the  authors  of  works  on  chemistry',  but  a  much 
stronger  solution  is  generally  employed  in  technical  labora- 
tories. Two  methods  of  making  up  this  solution  are  here 
given.  The  first  is  the  solution  usually  recommended  in 
chemical  works,  and  the  second  is  one  largely  used  in  iron 
and  steel  works'  laboratories. 

1.  Weigh  12  grams  of  pure  metallic  tin  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  then  cover  the  tin  with 
400  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  till  all  is  dissolved.  Remove  the  platinum  foil,  dilute 
to  1  liter,  and  keep  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  containing 
some  metallic  tin. 

2.  Weigh  KM)  grams  of  stannous  chloride  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  .31 K)  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  a  little  metallic  tin, 
and  boil  till  the  solution  is  clear  and  colorless.     Dilute  the 
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solution  to  500  cubic  centimeters  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  3  parts  of  water,  and  keep  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  containing  metallic  tin. 

Many  chemists  prefer  a  more  strongly  acid  solution,  and 
some  dissolve  the  stannous  chloride  in  a  solution  containing 
equal  parts  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place,  when  one  of  these  stan- 
nous solutions  is  added  to  a  feme  solution,  is 

and  any  of  the  above  solutions  will  produce  this  reaction.  A 
strong  solution  accomplishes  this  reduction  most  rapidly,  but 
unless  considerable  care  is  exercised  there  is  danger  of  get- 
ting too  great  an  excess  of  stannous  chloride  in  the  iron  solu- 
tion. With  a  dilute  stannous  solution,  this  is  more  easily 
regulated,  as  a  few  drops  more  or  less  do  not  make  a  great 
difference;  but  this  dilute  solution  reduces  the  iron  much 
more  slowly.  For  these  reasons,  two  .solutions  are  sometimes 
used.  In  this  case,  a  strong  solution  is  added  until  the  color 
of  the  iron  solution  is  almost  destroyed,  and  the  reduction  is 
then  completed,  using  the  dilute  solution;  but  if  proper  care 
is  taken  the  reduction  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
with  one  solution.  A  slight  excess  of  stannous  chloride  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  to  make  sure  that  the  iron  is  com- 
pletely reduced,  but  if  this  excess  were  left  in  the  solution, 
it  would  reduce  some  of  the  bichromate  and  render  the 
results  inaccurate.  A  small  amount  of  stannous  solution  may 
be  rendered  harmless  by  adding  an  excess  of  mercuric- 
chloride  soluiion,  if  the  conditions  are  right.  In  order  that 
this  shall  succeed,  the  solution  must  be  cool,  must  not  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  tin,  and  the  mercuric-chloride  solu- 
tion must  be  added  quickly,  or  all  at  once.  The  reaction 
produced  in  this  case  is 

SftCl,  ■^'iHgCl,  =  SnCl,  +  Hg^Cl, 

and  the  success  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  a  white  silky 
precipitate.  If  too  much  tin  is  present,  if  the  solution  is  hot, 
or  if  the  mercuric  solution  is  added  slowly,  gray  metallic 
mercury  separates  and  interferes  with  the  reaction  when  the 
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•chromate  is  added.     If  no  precipitate  is  formed  when  the 
sercuric  solution  is  added,  it  shows  that  no  stannous  chloride 
is  present,  and,  consequently,  that  reduction  is  probably  not 
omplete ;  hence,  a  white  silky  precipitate  should  be  obtained 
ftt  Uiis  point,  before  the  results  obtained  are  accepted  as  cor- 
rect.    A  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  used  for 
^this  purpose',  and  the  solution  should  always  contain  some  of 
be  rmdissolved  salt     The  potassium-ferricyanide  solution, 
as  indicator,  must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  must  be  freshly 
ired  when  wanted,  as  it  is  partially  converted  into  ferro- 
lide  upon  standing. 


CAIiCIUM:. 

1 OO.     Determination  of  Calcium  by  Potassium  Pcr- 
I'  nate. — As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  very 

"T  gravimetric   method  for  the  determination  of 
calcium  when  a  blast  lamp  and  platinum  crucible  are  not 
ivailable;   hence,  the  following  volumetric  method,  which 
Ijields  very  accurate  results  when  properly  executed,  is  very 
llundy  in  many  cases.     It  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Weigh 
I'Cut,  accurately,  about  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry  calcium  carbon- 
ate;   place  it  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  cover  the 
beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  slight 
Lexcess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sliding  the  watch  glass  a  little  to 
rone  side  while  adding  the  acid.     Apply  gentle  heat  to  com- 
plete the  solution,  if  necessary.    When  solution  is  complete, 
idflute  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters  with  water,  and  add 
[lO  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia.     If  this 
icanses  a  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  concentrate  hydrochloric 
cid,  and  again  render  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with 
CammoDia.     The  ammonium  chloride  formed  when  the  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  will  now  keep  the 
I  calcium  in  solution.     Heat  the  solution  to  boiling  and  pre- 
'cipitate  the  calcium  with  a  slight,  but  distinct,  excess  of 
ammoniom  oxalate,  adding  the  reagent  slowly  and  with  con- 
it  Stirling.    Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  and 
stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm  place   for 
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4  hours,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  taking  care 
that  the  solution  remains  strongly  alkaline  throughout  the 
operation. 

Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitate undisturbed.  Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  and  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  again  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Now 
bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  through  which  the  solu- 
tion was  decanted,  and  wash  with  hot  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia,  until  all  ammonium  oxalate  is  washed  out. 
Then  wash  twice  with  pure  hot  water,  which  has  been  recently 
distilled  or  has  just  been  boiled.  Place  a  rather  large  clean 
beaker  under  the  funnel,  break  the  apex  of  the  filter  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  wash  as  much  as  convenient  of  the  precipitate 
into  the  beaker  with  water.  Then  wash  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  filter  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowing 
these  washings  to  run  into  the  beaker  with  the  precipitate. 
A  solution  <if  1  part  of  acid  to  4  parts  of  water  is  probably 
the  best  strength  to  use  for  this  purpose.  At  least  150  cubic 
centimeters  of  acid  solution  should  be  used  in  washing  the 
filter,  and  more  may  be  used  if  necessary.  It  should  be 
washed,  at  all  events,  imtil  every  particle  of  precipitate  is 
removed  to  the  beaker.  Now  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
500  cubic  centimeters,  and  heat  to  70°  or  80°,  while  stirring 
from  time  to  time.  The  precipitate  will  usually  be  entirely, 
or  nearly,  dissolved  at  this  point,  and  probably  most  of  the 
calcium  has  been  changed  to  sulphate  and  the  oxalic  acid  set 
free.  Wliile  the  solution  is  at  this  temperature,  titrate  it 
with  permanganate,  adding  this  solution  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  its  expansion  in  the  burette,  due  to  the  heat 
from  the  calcium  solution.  The  reaction  is  complete  when 
the  solution  assumes  a  permanent  pink  tint.  From  the 
volume  of  permanganate  used,  the  weight  or  percentage  of 
calcium  oxide  CaO  is  readily  obtained,  and  from  this  the 
weight  or  percentage  of  calcium  can  readily  be  calculated  if 
it  is  wanted.  A  permanganate  solution,  standardized  for 
the  determination  of  iron,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  calcium  oxide,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
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itomic  weights.  The  action  of  the  permanganate  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  calcium  oxalate  may  be  expressed  in 
cae  equation,  as  follows : 

Thus  we  see  that  2  molecules  of  potassium  permanganate, 
which  oxidize  10  atoms  of  iron,  oxidize  5  atoms  of  calcium, 
or,  more  correctly,  5  molecules  of  oxalic  acid  with  which  the 
icitim  is  united.  As  the  molecular  weight  of  calcium  oxide 
d  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  from 
the  above  equation  that  a  certain  volume  of  potassium 
permanganate  represents  just  half  as  much  calcium  oxide,  by 
jght,  as  it  does  iron.  Hence,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
rmanganate  solution  which  is  equal  to  .01  gram  of  iron,  is 
xial  to  .0"i5  gram  of  calcium  oxide.  If  exactly  1  gram  of 
pie  is  taken,  the  percentage  of  CaO  may  be  obtained  by 
tJividing  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate 
used  by  2,  provided  tlie  permanganate  is  of  such  strength 
at  each  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  1  per  cent,  of  iron. 
5  gram  of  sample  is  taken,  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
eters  of  permanganate  used  gives  the  percentage  directly. 
Having  obtained  the  weight  or  percentage  of  calcium  oxide 
in  this  way,  the  percentage  of  calcium  may  be  calculated  by 
using  the  factor  given  in  Art.  38,  which  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  this  determination. 

Instead  of  washing  the  precipitate  oiT  of  the  filter,  many 
chemists  prefer  to  place  the  precipitate  and  filter  in  a  large 
:er,  covering  them  with  hot  dilute  acid,  and  stirring  well 
ith  a  glass  rod  to  break  up  the  paper.  Then  dilute  the 
lution,  heat  it  to  70°  or  80°  and  titrate  with  permanganate, 
in  the  other  case.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  pieces  of  filter 
per  in  the  solution  may  have  an  action  on  the  permanga- 
e.  but  experience  does  not  appear  to  justify  this  objection. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  that  does  not  contain  free  chlorine 
y  be  used  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  as  there  i.s  no  danger 
chlorine  being  liberated  in  this  case,  but  sulphuric  acid  is 
generally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
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PnEP.VRATlON   OF  SOLUTIONS. 

101,  Ferric  Indicator  Solution. — A  ferric  solutionis 
used  as  an  indicator  in  this  process.  It  is  usually  made  by 
dissolving  iron  alum  FfNN^2SO^,12H,0  in  water  until  a 
saturated  solution  is  obtained,  and  adding  to  this  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  concentrate  nitric  acid  that  has  recently  been 
boiled  to  expel  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

103.  Declnormal  Silver  Nitrate. — This  solution  con- 
tains 10.706  gramsof  metallic  silver,  or  1(5.966  grams  of  silver 
nitrate,  in  a  liter.  To  prepare  it,  weigh  exactly  5.383  grams 
of  pure  metallic  silver  into  a  graduated  ."iOO-cubic-centimeter 
flask,  and  dissolve  it  in  pure  nitric  acid  of  about  1.2  specific 
gravity.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrate  acid  and 
water  serves  well  for  this  purpose.  Boil  this  solution  to. 
expel  any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  present,  allow  it  to  cool, 
dilute  to  exactly  500  cvibic  centimeters,  and  shake  well  to 
secure  thorough  mixing.  If  pure  metallic  silver  is  not  at 
hand,  a  decinormal  silver-nitrate  solution  may  be  made  up, 
as  directed  in  Art.  91,  or  exactly  8.483  grams  of  pure  silver 
nitrate,  which  has  been  heated  to  120°,  and  cooled  in  a  desic- 
cator before  weighing,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
up  to  exactly  600  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated  flask. 

103.     Declnorninl  Amnnonlum  Siilphocyanlde. — AaH 

this  salt  is  quite  deliquescent,  a  solution  cannot  be  made  by 
weighing  up  a  definite  quantity  of  the  salt  and  diluting  to 
the  proper  volume,  hence  an  approximate  solution  must  be 
made  up  and  standardized  against  a  correct  decinormal  silver 
solution.  To  make  this  solution,  weigh  out  4.2  or  4.3  grams 
of  the  fairly  drj',  pure  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  dissolve 
it  in  water  in  a  liter  cylinder,  dilute  to  about  500  cubic 
centimeters,  and  shake  well  to  secure  thorough  mixing. 
From  a  burette,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
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siJrer  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 

ferric  indicator,  and  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters.     Now 

from  another  burette  add  sulphocyanide  solution,  until  the 

last  drop  imparts  a  permanent  red  color  to  the  solution. 

Repeat  this  titration  and  from  the  mean  of  two  or  three 

^fc  Irials  calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added,  and  dilute 

^Hantil  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  is  exactly  equivalent 

^Blo  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  silver  solution.     After  this  dilu- 

^Blion,  shake  the  solution  well,  to  secure  thorough  mixing,  and 

^^trate  another  portion  of  the  silver  solution  with  it  to  make 

sure  that  it  exactly  matches  the  silver  solution.    This  solution 

should  be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  in  a  cool  dark 

place.     If  protected  from  the  air,  it  retains  its  exact  strength 

for  a  long  time. 


DETERMINATIONS. 

104.  l>etemiInatlon  of  Chlorine. — Weigh  from  .2  to 
.3  grara  of  pure,  dry  sodium  chloride  into  a  beaker,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  From  a 
burette,  introduce  decinormal  silver  solution  until  all  the 
Morine  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  a  slight 
coess  of  silver.  Note  the  exact  amount  of  silver  solution 
3ded.  Now  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferric  indi- 
itor,  and  determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  solution  by 
btration  with  sulphocyanide.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
2ters  of  sulphocyanide  used  in  titrating  the  excess  of  silver, 
ubtracted  from  the  total  volume  of  silver  nitrate  added  to 
Ihe  solution,  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  deci- 
normal silver  solution  used  in  precipitating  the  chlorine; 
aud  this  number  multiplied  by  .003537  gives  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample.  Knowing  this,  and  the  weight  of 
Mnplc  taken,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  sample  is 
readily  calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sodium  chloride  is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  a  handy 
salt  to  work  with,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  Of 
course,  any  other  soluble  chloride  that  admits  of  exact 
weighing  would  do  just  .as  well  for  practice,  and  ammonium 
chloride  is  frequently  used. 
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Instead  of  weighing  out  .2  or  .3  gram  of  sodium  chloride, 
dissolving,  and  titrating  directly,  the  following  method  is 
trequently  employed:  Weigh  out  1  gram  of  sodium  chloride, 
or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  other  chloride,  dissolve  it  in 
water,  dilute  to  250  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated  flask 
which  holds  exactly  five  times  as  much  as  a  50-cubic-centi-M 
meter  pipette  (see  Art.  74),  and  shake  well  to  secure  thor- 
ough mixing.  By  means  of  the  pipette,  which  is  known  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  flask,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  to  a  beaker,  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters, 
and  run  in  a  slight  excess  of  decinormal  silver  solution. 
Now  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate 
the  excess  of  silver  with  decinormal  sulphocyanide.  Repeat 
this  titration  with  one  or  two  more  quantities  of  the  original 
.solution,  and  from  the  mean  of  the  results  yielded  by  the.se 
titrations  calculate  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  sample. 
As  the  original  sample  is  dissolved,  and  made  up  to  250  cubic 
centimeters,  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  are  taken 
for  titration,  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  sample  taken  is  used 
for  each  titration,  and  the  calculation  must  be  made  accord- 
ingly. This,  of  course,  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the 
average  of  several  titrations  by  5,  to  obtain  the  volume  of 
decinormal  silver  solution  which  would  be  required  to  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  in  the  original  sample,  and  using  the 
weight  of  the  original  sample  as  a  basis  of  calculation;  or  the 
average  of  several  titr::tions  may  be  taken  as  the  volume  of 
silver  solution  used,  and  one- fifth  the  weight  of  the  original 
sample  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  probably  yields  more 
accurate  results,  as  a  rule,  than  those  obtained  by  weighing 
out  a  small  sample  and  titrating  directly,  for  a  slight  error 
in  weighing  does  not  cause  so  serious  an  error  in  the  results, 
as  it  is  divided  by  5,  and  by  taking  the  average  of  two  or 
more  titrations  a  more  accurate  result  is  obtained  than  is 
possible  with  a  single  titration.  This  method  of  procedure 
may  be  applied  in  every  case,  and  the  results  obtained  by  it 
are  probably  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by 
weighing  up  a  small  sample  and  titrating  directly. 
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105.  Determination  of  Bromine. — Weigh  out  .3  or 
•l^ram  of  potassium  bromide,  and  dissolve  it  in  from  100  to 
iW  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker.  Add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  then  from  a  burette 
ran  in  a  few  drops  of  sulphocyanide  to  strongly  color  the 
solution,  noting  the  exact  volume  of  sulphocyanide  added. 
Novr,  from  another  burette,  run  in  decinormal  silver  solu- 
tion, with  constant  stirring,  until  the  color  is  completely 
removed  from  the  solution.  Then  titrate  back  with  deci- 
normal sulphocyanide,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  a  perma- 
nent color  to  the  solution.  The  total  amount  of  sulphocy- 
anide added  to  the  solution  subtracted  from  the  volume  of 
silver  solution  used  gives  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used 
in  precipitating  the  bromine,  and  this  multipHed  by  .00798 
gives  the  weight  of  bromine  in  the  sample.  In  doing  this, 
the  sulphocyanide  added  to  give  the  solution  its  color  must 
be  counted  in. 

Instead  of  weighing  up  a  small  sample  and  titrating 
directly,  a  sample  weighing  about  1  gram  may  be  dissolved, 
and  diluted  to  250  cubic  centimeters ;  and  50-cubic-centimeter 
quantities  of  this  solution  may  be  taken  for  titration,  as  in 
the  determination  of  chlorine. 

106.  Determination  of  Iodine. — Dissolve  about 
.3  gram  of  pure,  dry  potassium  iodide  in  about  l&O  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  that  will  admit 
of  \Hgorous  shaking.  From  a  burette  run  in  the  decinormal 
silver  solution  until  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  excess;  then 
add  about  .2  cubic  centimeters  more  silver  solution,  stopper 
the  flask,  and  shake  vigorously  to  bring  into  reaction  any 
soluble  iodide  that  may  be  enclosed  in  the  precipitate.  Note 
the  volume  of  silver  solution  used.  Now  add  10  cubic  centt- 
metersof  the  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate  with  the  decinormal 
sulphocyanide  solution,  giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion,  as 
the  sulphocyanide  flows  in,  to  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
When  the  solution  assumes  a  red  color,  that  appears  to  be 
permanent,  place  the  stopper  in  the  flask  and  shake  vigor- 
ously, when,  as  a  rule,  the  color  will  disappear.     Continue 
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to  add  the  sulphocyanide  solution  a  drop  at  a  time,  shaking 
after  each  addition,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  red  tinge, 
which  is  not  destroyed  by  continued  agitation.  The  volume 
of  sulphocyanide  used  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver 
solution  added  gives  the  amount  of  silver  solution  used  in 
precipitating  the  iodine,  and  this  number  multiplied  by 
.012685  gives  the  weight  of  iodine  in  the  sample.  From  this 
the  percentage  is  calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

107.  Detorinliiatlon  of  Silver. — Weigh  out  accurately 
about  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it  in 
about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker.  Add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate  with 
decinormal  sulphocyanide,  stirring  the  solution  as  the  sulpho- 
cyanide is  added.  As  each  drop  of  the  sulphocyanide  strikes 
the  silver  solution,  it  produces  a  reddish  cloud,  which  imme- 
diately changes  to  a  white  precipitate  upon  stirring,  and 
gives  the  solution  a  milky  appearance.  As  the  point  of 
saturation  is  approached,  the  precipitate  becomes  flocculent 
and  settles  quickly;  and  finally  a,  point  is  reached  at  which  a 
drop  of  sulphocyanide  produces  a  reddish  tinge,  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  stirring,  showing  that  the  reaction  is  complete. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphocyanide  solution 
used  multiplied  by. OloT'if)  gives  the  weight  of  silver  present, 
and  from  this  the  percentage  is  calculated. 

It  is  just  as  well  in  making  this  determination  to  weigh 
out  from  1  to  2  grams  of  silver  nitrate,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
make  tlie  s  ilution  up  to  250  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated 
flask,  and  witlidraw  several  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters 
each  for  titration.  If  this  method  is  employed,  each  portion 
of  50  cubic  centimeters  should  be  diluted  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  water,  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ferric 
indicator  added  before  titration. 

108.  Determination  of  Copper. — Weigh  out  1  gram, 
or  thereabouts,  of  pure,  dry  copper  sulphate  CuSO^,bH^O, 
and  dissolve  it  in  from  75  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
in  a  graduated  250-Cubic-centimeter  flask.      Heat  this  solution 
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^V  to  boiling,  treat  it  with  sulphurous  acid  until  it  smells 
r  distinctly  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  while  hot,  add  an 
^H  excess  of  decinormal  sulphocyauide  solution  from  a  burette, 
1^  noting  the  exact  amount  of  sulphocyanide  solution  added. 
I  Allow  the  flask  to  stand  until  the  solution  cools  to  the 
temperature  for  which  the  flask  is  graduated.  Then  fill 
^^  it  exactly  to  the  mark,  mix  thoroughly,  and,  using  a  dry 
^m  funnel,  filter  through  a  dry  filter  paper  into  a  perfectly  dry, 
^V  clean  beaker. 

^»     By  means  of  a  pipette,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
filtrate  to  another  beaker,  dilute  to  luO  cubic  centimeters 
^^  «ith  water,  and  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  indicator.  Ther 
^*  from  a  burette,  slowly  add  silver  solution  while  constantly 
stirring  the  solution  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  and  from 
another  burette,  cautiously  introduce  sulphocyanide,  until 
i^thc  solution  assumes  a  faint  reddish  tinge.     This  last  quan- 
bty  of  sulphocyanide  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver 
Blution  used  to  decolorize  the  solution  gives  the  amount  of 
her  solution  necessarj'  to  saturate  the  excess  of  sulpho- 
ide  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  solution,  and, 
I  these  solutions  are  matched,  it,  of  course,  represents  the 
tccss  of    sulphocyanide  in   50  cubic  centimeters  of    the 
olution. 
Repeat  this  titration  with  a  second  and  third  portion  of 
^_^0  cubic  centimeters  each,  and  take  the  average  of  the  three 
^■hrations  as  representing  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  in 
^BOcnbic  centimeters  of  the  solution.    Miiltiplying  this  number 
"oy  5  gives  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  in  the  original  solu- 
tion, and  subtracting  this  from  the  total  amount  of  sulpho- 
cyanide added  to  the  original  solution  gives  the  volume  oi 
^jalphocyanide  used  to  precipitate  the  copper.     This  number 
^Baltiplic-d  by  .00633  gives  the  weight  of   copper  in  the 
^■unple,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  copper  is  readily 
^^alcnlated.     The  precipitate  formed  when  sulphocyanide  is 
added  to  a  copper  solution  containing  an  excessof  sulphurous 
acid  is  cuprous  sulphocyanide  0/,(.S"C".V),.     This  method  for 
copper  is  not  accurate  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  silver,  mercury,  or  iron. 
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109.  Prepai"atIon  of  the  Potassium-Cyanide  Solu- 
tion.— The  potassium-cyanide  solution  used  for  this  deter- 
mination is  usually  made  of  such  strength  that  each  cubic 
centimeter  of  solution  used  represents  .01  gram  of  copper. 
To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  'iS  grams  of  potassium  cyanide 
in  water,  dilute  to  nearly  I  liter  in  a  stoppered  liter  cylinder, 
and  shake  well  to  secure  thorough  mixing.  Now  weigh  out 
exactly  1  gram  of  strictly  pure  copper  foil,  place  it  in  a 
beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch 
glass,  and  slowly  add  a  little  more  dilute  nitric  acid  than  will 
be  required  to  dissolve  the  copper,  drawing  the  watch  glass 
slightly  to  one  side  as  the  acid  is  added.  Heat  gently  to  aid 
the  solution,  and  when  all  the  copper  is  dissolved,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk — say  12  or  15  cubic  centimeters. 
Wash  this  solution  into  a  graduated  250-cubic-centimeter 
flask,  taking  care  that  every  particle  of  copper  solution  gets 
into  this  flask,  dilute  exactly  to  the  mark,  and  mix  the  solu- 
tion thoroughly. 

By  means  of  a  pipette,  remove  'jO  cubic  centimeters  of  thilfl 
solution  to  a  beaker,  dilute  it  to  200  cubic  centimeters,  add 
a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  add  exactly  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  concentrate  ammonia  This  will  generally  dissolve 
the  precipitate  formed  by  the  sodium  carbonate,  and  leave  a 
deep-blue  solution,  but  whether  the  precipitate  is  all  dis- 
solved or  not  is  immaterial.  From  a  burette,  slowly  intro- 
duce the  cyanide  solution  into  this  solution,  while  stirring  it 
constantly,  until  the  last  drop  removes  the  last  trace  of  blue 
color. 

As  1  gram  of  pure  copper  is  dissolved,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
solution  is  taken  for  titration,  the  portion  titrated  contains 
.3  gram  of  metallic  copper.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  potassium-cyanide  solution  represent 
.01  gram  of  copper,  20  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  should 
be  used  to  decolorize  the  copper  solution.  The  potassium- 
cyanide  solution,  however,  is  purposely  made  stronger  than 
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this,  and  from  the  quantity  of  it  used  to  decolorize  the  cop- 
per solution,  the  amount  that  it  must  be  diluted  is  calcu- 
Iitcd     The  solution  is  now  diluted  almost  to  the  calcula- 
ted volume,  mixed  thoroughly,  and  two  more  quantities  of 
JO  cubic  centimeters  each,  are  titrated  in  the  same  way  that 
the  first  one  was  done.     From  the  average  of  these  two  titra- 
tions, calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  the  solu- 
licm,  dilute  accordingly,  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly. 
Then,  as  a.  check,  titrate  another  quantity  of  50  cubic  centi- 
s  of  the  original  copper  solution,  diluting,  neutralizing, 
titrating  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other  portions, 
xactly  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium  cyanide  should 
now  be  required  to  decolorize  the  copper  solution. 
Instead  of  dissolving  exactly  1  gram  of  copper,  making  up 
e  solution  to  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  using  50  cubic 
niiracters  for  titration,  we  may  weigh  out  a  smaller  quan- 
ity  of  pure  copper  foil — say,  approximately,  ,2  or  .3  gram — 
ilace  it  in  a  beaker,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
he  solution  to  about  3  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  to  200  cubic 
timetcrs  with  pure  cold  water,  neutralize  with  sodium 
rbonate,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
,nd  titrate  with  the  potassium-cyanide  solution,  as  previously 
lescribed.    In  this  case  the  solution  should  be  diluted  nearly 
the  calculated  volume,  and  mixed  well.     Then  a  second 
quantity  of  copper  should   be  dissolved   and  the  solution 
titrated  after  treating  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  first 
one.     From  tliis  result,  calculate  how  much  more  the  solu- 
tion must  be  diluted,  and  add  the  calculated  amount  of  water. 
The  solution  should  now  be  tested  before  it  is  used,  by  dis- 
Iving  and  titrating  another  quantity  cf  the  copper. 
In  case  pure  copper  foil  is  not  at   hand,  pure  crystallized 
copper  sulphate  CuSO,,5//jO  may  be  used  to  standardize  the 
yanide  solution.     If  this  method  is  employed,  weigh  out 
■bout  1  gram  of  the  pure  salt,  dissolve  it  in  about  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid; 
neutralize  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
ncentrate  ammonia,  and  titrate  with  the  potassium-cyanide 
lution.     As  the  composition  of  copper  sulphate  is  known. 
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the  weight  of  copper  ia  the  solution  thus  made  up  is  readily 
calculattd,  and  from  this  the  calculations  are  made,  and  the 
solution  diluted  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  done  when  copper 
foil  is  used.  J 

110.  Determination  of  Copper. — Having  now  an 
accurately  standardized  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  determine  copper  in  its  compounds 
or  ores.  The  determination  of  copper  in  the  sulphate  • 
serx'es  well  for  practice.  This  is  done  as  follows:  Weigh 
out,  accurately,  1  gram  of  pure  copper-sulphate  crystals 
CuSO,,bI/^0,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker,  in  200  cubic  ccnti-S 
meters  of  pure  cold  water,  to  which  is  added  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  nitric  acid.  To  this  solution,  add  a  rather  strong 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  while  stirring  continuously,  ■ 
until  the  neutral  point  is  reached  and  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate is  formed.  Then  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
ammonia,  which  will  generally  dissolve  the  precipitate  and 
leave  a  deep-blue  solution.  If  this  should  fail,  it  makes  no 
difference,  as  the  cyanide  will  dissolve  the  precipitate,  and 
there  is  enough  ammonia  present  so  that  the  point  at  which 
the  reaction  is  complete  may  be  easily  recognized. 

From  a  burette,  slowly  introduce  the  potassium-cyanide 
solution,  while  stirring  the  copper  solution  constantly,  until  l| 
the  blue  color  is  entirely  destroyed.  Note  the  volume  of 
potassium-cyanide  solution  used  to  decolorize  the  copper 
solution,  and  from  this,  calculate  the  amount  of  copper.  If  ■ 
exactly  1  gram  of  sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  percent- 
age of  copiJer  may  be  read  directly  from  the  burette,  as  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  solution  used  in  this  case  represents 
1  per  cent,  of  copper.  If  any  other  weight  of  sample  is  taken, 
the  weight  of  copper  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  cyanide  solution  used  by  ,01;  and 
from  this  weight  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  probably  be  rather  difficult  at  first  to  recognize  the 
exact  point  at  which  this  reaction  is  complete,  but  after  a 
little  practice  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  change, 
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and  the  exact  point  is  easily  recognized.     Great  care  must 
betaken  to  carry  the  titration  to  the  same  point  in  making 
actual  determinations,  as  in  standardizing  the  solution.     In 
fact,  all  the  conditions  should  be  as  nearly  the  sume  as  pos- 
rible.     When  this  method  was  first  used,  sodium  caibonate 
was  not  added,  but  the  copper  solution  was  simply  rendered 
illcaline  %vith  an  excess  o£  ammonia,  and  titrated.     It  was 
soon  found  that  the  different  quantities  of  ammonia  added, 
I  and  especially  the  varj-ing  proportions  of  copper  and  ammt)- 
\m  in  different  solutions,    yielded   discordant  results.     To 
Im-ercome  this  difficulty,  the  solution  is  now  usually  neutral- 
ized  with  sodiuTn  carbonate,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
amnjonia  is  added.     One  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
ammonia  is  all  that  is  really  required,  but  if  preferred,  2,  5, 
or  even    10  cubic  centimeters   of   ammonia  may  be  used. 
iWTien  so  much  ammonia  is  added,  however,  great  care  must 
taken  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  weight  of 
jpper  in  the  solution  when  making  a  determination  as  when 
mdardizing   the  solution,   or  the  varying   proportions  of 
3per  and  ammonia  will  introduce  an  error  in  the  work.     It 
.  nccessar\',  of  course,  to  add  the  same  volume  of  ammonia 
a  determination  that  was  added  to  the  copper  solution  in 
tandardizing,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have   about  the  same 
tiount  of  copper  in  the  solution  when  making   an  actual 
ctermination  that  was  used  in  standardizing  the  solution. 
ven  if  the  amount  of  ammonia  added  is  small.     Copper  may 
he  determined  by  this  method  in  the  presence  of  iron,  but  it 
is  usually  recommended  to  add  some  iron   solution  to  the 
copper  solution  used  in  standardizing,  when  iron  is  to  be 
present  in  the  solution  in  which  copper  is  determined. 
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inXRIC  ACID. 

111.     Determination   of  Nitric   Acid  by  Pelouze's 
iethod. — Place  a  tubulated  retort  having  a  capacity  of  about 
■50  cubic  centimeters  on  a  water  bath,  with  the  neck  of  the 
retort  slanting  gently  upwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.     Fit  the 
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neck  of  this  retort  with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  and 
through  this  perforation  pass  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube. 
Pass  the  other  end  of  this  tulje  through  the  perforation  of  a 
rubber  stopper  fitted  into  a  U  tube,  thus  connecting  the 
retort  and  U  tube.  In  this  U  tube  place  a  little  pure  water, 
so  that  air  or  gas  passing  from  the  retort  must  bubble  through  ■■ 
it.     Fit  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  with  a  perforated  rubber 


stopper,  and  through  this  pass  a  glass  tube  extending  a  short 


Fir..  !«. 


distance  into  the  retort.  Through  this  tube  lead  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  been  generated  in  a  Kipp  gen- 
erator and  washed  in  pure  water,  until  the  air  is  mostly,  or 
entirely,  expelkd  from  the  retort. 

Disconnect  the  apparatus,  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible ,  introduce  into  the  retort  from  30  to  40  cubic  centi- 
meters of  pure  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  about 
1. 5  grams  of  piano  wire  that  has  been  accurately  weighed. 
Then  quickly  close  connections,  and  heat  the  retort  on  a 
water  bath,  while  leading  through  it  a  gentle  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  until  the  \vire  is  completely  dissolved.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  iron  all  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  ferrous  cliloride  FeCl^ 
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While  this  action  is  going  on,  weigh  accurately  from  .  3  to 
.5  gram  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  into  a  tube  similar  to  the 
one  employed  lo  contain  the  sample  in  the  determination  of 
ammoniura  (see  Art.  90).  When  the  wire  is  completely 
dissolved,  increase  the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide,  remove  the 
stopper  from  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  introduce  the  tube 
toataining  the  sample  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  allow  it  to 
slide  down  the  inclined  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  liquid. 
Connect  the  apparatus  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  decrease 
the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide  so  that  it  passes  through  the  U  tube 
at  the  rale  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second,  and  continue  to 
heat  on  the  water  bath  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

The  reaction  that  takes  place  when  the  nitrate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ferrous  solution  is 


^ 


3/VC/,  +  A'A'<9,  +  4  HCl 
=  ZFeCl^-\-KCl-^NO-V^Hfi 


I 


t  will  be  complete  at  the  end  of  15  or  20  minutes,  and 
the  solution  will  usually  have  a  dark  color,  due  to  the  NO 
that  is  dissolved  in  it.  Now  remove  the  water  bath,  wipe 
the  retort  with  a  cloth  until  the  outside  of  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  heat  to  boiling  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Continue  the 
boiling  a  few  minutes  after  the  dark  color  has  been  removed, 
and  the  liquid  has  assumed  the  clear  yellow  color  of  ferric 
chloride,  shaking  tlie  apparatus  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Remove 
the  burner  and  regulate  the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide  so  as  to 
prevent  any  air  from  being  drawn  in  through  the  U  tube 
during  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  gases 
and  vapors  in  the  retort. 

Allow  the  solution  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room 
while  leading  a  gentle  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
retort.  Then  disconnect  the  apparatus,  transfer  the  solution 
TO  a  beaker,  rinse  out  the  retort  thoroughly  with  cold  water; 
adding  the  washings  to  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  dilute  this 
to  about  300  cubic  centimeters  with  pure  cold  water,  and 
titrate  at  once  with  potassium  bichromate,  as  described  in 
Arts.  97  and  98.     This  titration  gives  the  amount  of  iron 
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which  remains  in  the  ferrous  state,  and  this  quantity  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  weight  of  iron  taken  gives  the  amount 
of  iron  oxidized  by  the  nitrate.  In  making  this  calculation, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  piano  wire  is  not  pure  iron. 
In  ordinary  work  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that 
the  piano  wire  contains  90.6  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  if  great 
accuracy  is  required  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  wire  by  the  gravimetric  method 
described  in  Art.  14.  ^| 

From  the  above  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  28  parts  of 
iron,  oxidized  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  condition  by  the 
nitrate,  correspond  to  9  parts  of  N^0^\  hence  the  weight  of  ■ 
N^O^  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  a  proportion  as  follows: 

28  :  9  =  weight  of  iron  oxidized  :  x.  h 

Then,  having  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  the  percent-  " 
age  is  readily  calculated  from  this  weight  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.    The  percentage  of  nitric  acid  is  always  calculated  as 


-„  but  from  this  the  percentage  of  HNO^  may  be  calcu 
lated  if  desired. 
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ATOMIC  WTJIGIITS  ITSEB. 

11!^.  It  vrill  be  noticed  that  the  atomic  weights  used  in 
this  paper  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  given  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  while  the  weights 
there  given  are  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  fl 
are  the  results  obtained  by  the  latest  determinations,  they 
are  not  known  to  be,  and  probably  are  not,  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done  on  this  subject  to 
determine  the  exact  weights  with  certainty.  For  this  reason, 
it  was  thought  best  to  use  the  weights  most  frequently 
employed  in  analytical  chemistry,  but  if  the  student  wishes 
to  do  so,  he  can  easily  substitute  the  weights  given  in  Theo- 
retical Chemistry  in  his  calculations  and  in  making  up 
standard  solutions. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
composition  of  which  is  not  known  for  certain,  the  simplest 
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formnla  proposed  has  been  used.  Thus,  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  written  KMnO,,  rather  than  K^Mnfi^,  because  it 
has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  which  is  correct,  and 
KMhO^  is  the  simplest  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  calculations  whether  1  molecule  of  KJidnfi^  or  2  mol- 
ecules of  KMhO^  enter  into  the  reactions. 
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INTBODUCTION. 
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DESCRIPTIOXS. 

1.  Remarks. — Ha^^ng  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  quantitative  analysis,  by  making  a  number  of  determiua- 
tions,  the  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the 
[complete  analysis  of  chemical  compounds,  alloys,  and  min- 
rals.  But.  before  starting  on  this  work,  it  is  well  to 
describe  a  number  of  devices  that,  in  many  cases,  shorten 
and  simplify  the  operations.  It  was  deemed  best  to  defer 
ihese  descriptions  until  this  time,  for  the  student  should 
am  to  work  without  making  use  of  these  methods,  and 
sfaould  become  familiar  with  the  properties  of  precipitates 
before    they  are   employed.      In   fact,   these   methods    are 

dgm,  if  ever,  necessary,  but  are  very  handy  in  some  cases. 


riLTEnivG. 

3.     As  we  have  seen,  when  a  tube  is  attached  to  the  lower 

id  of  a  funnel,  the  increased  weight  of  water  tends  to  draw 

the  liquid  through  the  filter  much  more  rapidly  than  it 

§17 
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would  pass  through  without  this  weight  drawing  it.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  rather  strong  suction  is  applied  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  funnel,  and  the  filter  paper  is  pressed  so 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel  that  no  air  can  pass  between 
the  glass  and  paper,  filtration,  which  is  a  tedious  operation 
at  best,  will  be  materially  shortened.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  end  of  the  funnel  in  a  tight  vessel 
from  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted. 


fnter 


3.     A  Blmiile  Filter  Pump. — A  simple  form  of 
pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     The  flask  a  is  made  of  strong 
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hea^'y  glass  to  withstand  pressure.  It  is  fitted  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  stopper,  through  one  perforation  of  which 
the  tube  of  the  funnel  b  is  passed,  while  a  glass  tube,  bent 
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at  right  angles,  passes  through  the  other  perforation.     This 

tube  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube,  with  a  glass 

tnbc  passing  through  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  c,  which  has 

ambulure  near  the  bottom.     This  tubulure  is  fitted  with  a 

perforated  rubber  stopper  through  which  a  glass  tu1>e  is 

passed,  and  this  glass  tube  is  connected  with  a  similar  glass 

be  passing  through  the  tubulure  of  the  bottle  </  by  means 

a  piece  of  rubber  tubing. 

The  bottle  c  is  now  filled  with  water,  the  apparatus  con- 
d,  and  J  placed  upon  the  floor.     The  water  begins  to 
ss  from  c  to  </,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  in  c,  and  some  of 
the  air  passes  over  from  the  flask  u  to  help  fill  this.     A  par- 
vacuum  is  thus  pn^Juced  in  the  flask  a,  and  the  liquid  is 
,wTi  through  the  filter  to  fill  this.     When  all  the  water  has 
passed  from  c  to  </,  the  bottle  </  may  be  placed  upon  the 
table,  connected  with  the  flask  a,  and  c  may  be  placed  on  the 
floor,    thus  ciuising  the  water  to  flow  back;    this  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.     It  is  very  handy  to  have  a 
screw  pinch  cock  e  on  the  tube  connecting  the  two  bottles, 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  from  one  to  the  other  while 
their  positions  are  being  changed. 
This  form  of  filter  pump  does  not  produce  very  strong 
ction,  antl,  conseeiuently,  filtration  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as 
when  a  stronger  fonn  of  pump  is  used;  but  it  is  very  handy 
^■in  many  cases,  as  it  can  be  arranged  in  any  laboratory  in  a 
^Btew  minutes.     If  bottles  having  tubulures  near  the  bottom 
^mre  not  at  hand,  ordinary  large  bottles  may  be  used.     In  this 
^K&se,  the  bottles  are  fitted  with  stoppers  having  twoperfora- 
^pions,  and  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  attached 
to  glass  tubes  passing  through  the  stoppers  and  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  each  bottle.     The  water  is  thus  siphoned  from  one 
bottle  to  the  other,  and  this  works  nearly  as  well  as  the  form 

rown  in  the  figure. 
4.     A  Stronger  Pump. — If  the  laboratory  5s  supplied 
with  running  water,  as  every  laboratory  should  be,  a  much 
more  efficient  pump,  depending  upon  running  water  for  the 
exhaustion  of  air,  may  be  used.     Aspirators  depending  upon 
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running  water  are  made  in  several  forms  and  of  different 
materials.  Both  glass  and  metal  aspirators  may  be  purchased 
from  dealers.  A  very  good  form  of  filter  pump  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  aspirator  is  connected  with  the  faucet  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  strong  rubber  tubing,  or  a  rubber  band  d,  and 
is  firmly  bound  to  the  faucet  by  means  of  a  cord  or  wire. ' 


FlO.  2. 


The  water  flowing  through  tlie  tube  b,  and  out  of  the  zigzag 
tube  at  tlie  bottom,  draws  the  air  out  of  the  btilb  a,  having  a  ■ 
side  tube  c  that  is  connected  with  the  flask  c,  by  means  of  a  (| 
rubber  tube  having  thick  walls  to  withstand  the  pressure. 
With  a  strong  water  pressure,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
air  may  be  exhausted  from  the  flask  e  by  means  of  this 
pump,  thus  producing  strong  suction,  and,  consequently, 
rapid  filtration. 

5.     A  PlatlniiTn  Cone. — If  we   were  to  place  a  filter 
paper  in  a  funnel  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  apply  suction. 
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bj  means  of  the  pump  just  described,  while  filtering,  the 
pper  would  immediately  be  broken.  To  avoid  this  breaking 
I  of  the  paper  and  consequent 
loss  of  precipitate,  a  plati- 
num cone  is  always  used  to 
protect  the  cone  of  the  filter. 
A  platinum  cone  is  shown 
at  [a).  Fig.  3,  and  at  (i)  it  is 
shown  placed  in  the  funnel 
ready  for  use.  It  is  merely 
a  cone  made  of  thin  plati- 
num, and  filled  with  small 
perforations  through  which 
the  liquid  can  pass,  but 
which  are  too  small  to  allow 
the  suction  to  break  the 
paper.  The  cone  must  fit  the  funnel  perfectly,  and  the 
paper  is  then  fitted  into  the  funnel  in  the  same  way  that 
would  be  done  if  the  cone  were  not  employed.  Any 
amount  of  suction  may  now  be  applied  without  breaking 
the  paper. 

While  this  method  of  rapid  filtration  is  very  handy  in 
many  instances,  it  is  not  best  to  apply  it  in  all  cases. 
Predpitates  that  tend  to  run  through  the  filter — notably 
sulphide  and  barium  sulphate — are  much  more  likely  to 
through  when  suction  is  applied  than  when  allowed 
to  filter  in  the  usual  manner.  When  several  elements 
are  to  be  successively  separated  from  the  same  solution, 
there  is  increased  danger  of  loss  of  solution  if  suction  is 
applied  in  filtering;  hence,  if  this  method  is  employed 
in  these  cases,  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such 
los& 


,       man; 
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0.     The  Gooch  Crucible. — A  rapid  method  of  filtering 

[without  paper  is  afforded  by  the  Gooch  crucible,  which  serves 

both   as  filter  and  crucible.     It  is  similar  to  an  ordinary 

platinum  crucible,  except  that  the  bottom  is  filled  with  small 

erf  orations,  and  it  is  supplied  with  a  platinum  cap  that  fits 
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over  the  bottom.     In  Fijr.  4  the  crucible  and  cap  are  shown^ 
at  {a),  and  thu  crucible  fitted  into  the  funnel  tube  as  it  is 

used  in  filtering  is  shown  at  {l>). 
To  use  this  crucible,  fit  it  into 
the  top  of  a  funnel  tube  over 
which  a  short  piece  of  thin 
flexible  rubber  tubing  is 
stretched,  as  shown  at  (i). 
The  rubber  coming  between 
the  glass  and  crucible  makes 
an  air-tight  connection.  Insert 
the  lower  end  of  the  funnel 
tube  through  a  perforation  of 
a  rubber  stopper  into  a  filter- 
ing flask.  Into  the  cniciblJ 
pour  a  little  prepared  asbestos" 
that  has  been  scraped  so  thiit 
the  fibers  have  a  soft,  silky 
texture,  washed  in  acid  to 
remove  all  impurities  and  sus- 
pended in  pure  water.  Attach 
the  flask  to  an  aspirator,  and 
draw  the  water  through.  The 
asbestos  will  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a 
firm,  compact  layer,  which  will  retain  the  finest  precipitates, 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  pass  through  quite  freely  under  the 
action  of  tlie  filter  pump.  When  all  the  water  has  passed 
through  the  crucible,  w-ash  the  felt  of  asbestos  two  or  three 
times  with  water,  and  suck  the  felt  as  dry  as  possible. 
Remove  the  crucible  from  the  funnel  tube;  if  any  asbestos  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  crucible,  wipe  it  off;  place  the  cap  on 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  dry,  ignite,  cool,  and  weigh  it. 
Replace  the  crucible  in  the  funnel  tube,  apply  suction,  pour 
the  liquid  to  be  filtered  through  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  is  poured  through  a  filter,  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
felt,  and  wash  in  the  same  way  that  is  done  when  a  filter 
paper  is  used.  Remove  the  crucible  from  the  tube,  place 
the  cap  on  the  bottom,  dry,  ignite  if  necessary,  and  weigh. 
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The  increase  in  weight  over  the  first  weighing  is  the  weight 
<i  precipitate. 

This  method  of  filtration  and  weighing  is  very  handy  in 
many  cases.  There  is  no  paper  present  to  reduce  the  pre- 
dpitate  during  ignition,  and  all  precipitates  that  do  not 
attack  platinum  may  be  ignited  in  this  crucible.  Those 
precipitates  that  do  attack  platinum  may  be  filtered  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  with  a  perforated  bottom,  similar  in  every 
W3J  to  the  platinum  crucible  just  described;  hence,  this 
method  of  filtration  may  be  applied  in  every  case.  It  is  very 
often  used  in  the  case  of  precipitates  that  cannot  be  ignited. 
If  a  weighed  filter  is  used  in  such  cases,  it  is  likely  to  change 
in  weight,  slightly,  and  thus  render  the  results  inaccurate; 
but,  if  the  asbestos  felt  is  properly  made,  the  weight  of  a 
Gooch  crucible  scarcely  varies  at  all,  though  iC  be  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed,  repeatedly. 


IGNTTnfG   PUECIPITATES. 

The  ordinary  method  of  igniting  precipitates  has 
already  been  described,  and,  generally  speaking,  this  method 
IS  the  bcsL  But,  in  the  case  of  precipitates  that  are  not 
reduced  when  igiiited  in  the  presence  of  filter  paper,  much 
lime  is  sometimes  saved  by  igniting  these  precipitates  without 
drying  them.  If  this  method  of  ignition  is  to  be  employed, 
draw  the  last  of  the  wash  water  out  of  the  precipitate,  and 
filter  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump. 
Fold  the  paper  carefully  around  the  precipitate  in  such  a 
that  it  will  prevent  particles  from  flying  out  and  being 
,  when  heat  is  applied.  Place  the  precipitate  thus  wrapjxid 
in  the  paper,  in  a  crucible,  place  the  cover  on.  stand  it  in  a 
triangle,  and  heat  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  turned  very 
lowr,  at  first.  Gradually  increase  the  heat,  by  turning  the 
fiame  higher,  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
paper  is  charred.  Then  remove  the  burner  for  a  moment, 
place  the  crucible  in  a  slanting  position,  and  partially 
withdraw  the  lid,  as  shown  in  Fig   5.     Replace  the  burner 
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tinder  the  crucible,  and  continue  to  heat  it  until  the  paper  ii 

completely  burned  ofl'. 

Placing  the  lid  of  the  crucible  in  the  position  shown  in  the 

figure,  hastens  the  burning  of  the  filler,  by  causuig  a  draft 

of  air  to  pass  through  the 
crucible,  thus  supplying 
oxygen  to  bum  the  car- 
bon. If  the  crucible  and 
cover  are  placed  in  the 
proper  position  this  cur- 
rent of  air  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  cauflH 
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any  loss  of  precipitate.' 
This  operation  is  rather 
slow  in  some  cases,  and 
is  hastened  by  turning 
fr  the  crucible  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  each  part 
of  it  is  brought  succes- 
sively into  the  flame.  If 
the  paper  is  very  slow  in 
burning,  it  may  sometimesbe  hastened  by  stirring  the  precip- 
itate with  a  stout  piece  of  platinum  wire.  When  this  is  done, 
the  burner  must  be  removed  while  stirring,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  loss.  If  the  precipitate  is  one 
that  requires  intense  ignition,  a  blast  lamp  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Bunsen  burner,  after  the  pajjer  is  charred;  but  in 
this  case  it  is  best  to  stand  the  cnicible  in  aw  upright  position, 
or  at  least  take  care  that  the  flame  strikes  the  crucible  in  such 
a  way  that  it  does  not  produce  a  strong  draft  of  air  through 
the  top  of  it,  for  with  a  blast  lamp  it  is  easy  to  produce  a 
current  of  air  that  will  carry  out  particles  of  precipitate. 

This  method  of  ignition  is  very  handy  in  many  instances. 
The  time  that  it  saves  in  determining  silica,  iron,  alumina, 
calcium,  etc.,  the  precipitates  of  which  are  not  reduced  by 
heating  with  carbon,  is  considerable.  The  danger  of  losiM 
however,  is  greater  when  this  method  fs  employed,  and, 
consequently,  greater  cave  should  be  exercised. 
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THE   ^VN^VLYSIS    OF   CHEMICAL   COM- 
POUNDS. 


COMPLETE   ANALYSES. 

S.  In  describing  the  analysis  of  compounds,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  such  full  directions  for  the  determina- 
^■tion  of  the  elements  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in 
^^Miiit/i/tirivf  Analysis,  Part  1,  for  the  student  should  now 
^Be  able  to  determine  any  of  these  elements  without  trouble; 
^Hnd  if  he  is  not,  he  can  refer  to  Quantitative  Analysis, 
^■*art  1.  at  any  time.  While  the  elements  that  have  not  been 
determined  will  need  to  be  treated  a  little  more  fully  than 
hose  that  have,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  treat  them  so 
illy  as  were  the  determinations  in  Quantitative  Analysis, 
I,  for,  having  become  familiar  with  the  general  methods 
quantitative  analysis,  the  student  should  be  able  to  apply 
bera  even  in  cases  for  which  he  has  not  had  full  directions. 
In  the  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  the  student  has  an 
[Idilional  check  on  his  work,  for,  in  addition  to  calculating 
lie  theoretical  percentage  of  each  element,  or  group  of 
dements,  determined,  he  can  see  how  near  the  percentages 
Obtained  come  to  footing  up  to  100.  For  reasons  that  have 
Jready  been  explained,  the  sum  of  the  percentages  will 
trely,  if  ever,  be  exactly  100;  but,  if  the  analyses  are  care- 
ly  performed,  when  working  on  simple  compounds,  the 
suits  obtained  will  frequently  foot  up  to  very  near  100. 


MAGNESIUM    SULPnATE. 

9.     Preparutlon  of  the  Sample. — The  sample  must  be 

8ry,  but  must  not  have  lost  water  of  crystallization.    As  this 

»U  is  slightly  efflorescent,  select  8  or  10  grams  of  crystals 

fiat  are  dry,  but  have   not   lost   water  of  crystallization; 

pulverize  them  quickly  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and 
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keep  the  powder  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  or  tube.  After 
removing  a  part  of  the  sample,  always  replace  the  stopper  in 
the  bottle  or  tube  immediately,  and  weigh  the  sample  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  preferred,  the  tube  and  contents 
may  be  weighed,  a  suitable  portion  of  the  sample  poured 
into  a  beaker,  the  stopper  returned  to  the  tube,  and  the  tube 
and  contents  again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the 
weight  of  substance  taken  for  analysis. 


10.  Determination  of  Ma^rnesla.  —  Dissolve  about 
1  gram  of  the  salt  in  about  IdO  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  render  the  solution  distinctly 
alkaline  with  ammonia;  or,  render  the  solution  strongly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  distinctly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  when  ammonium  chloride  will  be  formed  in  the 
solution,  and  need  not  be  added.  In  either  case,  if  a  pre- 
cipitate of  magnesium  hydrate  is  formed,  it  must  be  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
must  again  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia;  and  this 
must  be  continued  until  the  solution  contains  sufficient 
ammonium  chloride  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  mag- 
nesium hydrate,  and  a  clear,  ammonlacal  solution  is  obtained. 

To  this  clear  solution  add  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate  (microcosmic  salt),  1  or  2  drops  at  a  time,  and  stir 
after  each  addition  of  reagent  tmtil  the  precipitate  formed 
assumes  a  silky  crystalline  appearance.  When  an  excess  of 
the  reagent  has  been  added,  add  to  the  liquid  about  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well,  and 
stand  aside,  in  a  cool  place,  for  4  or  5  hours  for  the  precipitate 
to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  using  the  filter  pump,  if  one  is 
at  hand,  wash  with  dilute  ammonia,  dry  the  precipitate  and 
filter,  remove  the  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass,  bum  the  paper 
in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite 
for  some  time  at  a  brij^-ht  red  heat,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  Or,  filter,  using  a 
Gooch  crucible,  wash  with  dilute  ammonia — 1  part  of  con- 
centrate   ammonia   to   4    parts   of  water — dry   by   heating 
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'caatioTisIy  aver  the  Bunsen  burner  at  a  low  temperature, 
with  the  crucible  covered,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to 
bright  redness  for  several  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^,  which  contains 
16.04  per  cent,  of  magnesia  MgO.  In  connection  with  this 
'nation,  the  student  should  read  Arts.  34  and  35, 
,^ ative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

1.  Determination  of  Snlphuple  Add. — ^Weigh  about 
Igram  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic 
itentimeters  of  water,  acidulate  the  solution  \vith  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium   chloride,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 

Iphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  a  few  moments  while  stirring  the  solution 
tinuously,  and  then  stand  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  2  or 

hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 

As  this  finely  divided  precipitate  tends  to  pass  through 
filler  paper,  and  is  very  easily  reduced  when  ignited  in  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  it  is  best  to  use  a  Gooch 
crucible  in  filtering  it.  If  the  Gooch  felt  is  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  will  easily  retain  every  particle  of  precipitate.  For 
this  purpose,  pour  the  asbestos  into  the  crucible  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  draw  the  water  through.  Then  stand  the  bottle, 
^ia  which  the  asbestos  is  suspended,  aside,  for  a  few  moments, 
when  the  coarser  and  heavier  part  of  the  asbestos  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  only  the  finest  particles  remain  suspended 
n  the  water.  Pour  some  of  this  into  the  crucible  and  draw 
the  water  through.  The  fine  particles  of  asbestos  vrill  thus 
be  deposited  upon  the  coarser  layer,  forming  a  compact  felt, 
which  will  retain  the  finest  precipitates.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary with  ordinary  precipitates,  and  with  such  a  felt,  filtration 
is  much  slower  than  with  a  coarser  one,  but  for  very  fine  pre- 
cipitates, the  felt  should  always  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 
Draw  as  much  water  as  possible  out  of  the  felt  by  means 
of  the  filter  pump,  then  dry  it  carefully  over  a  Bunsen  burner, 
ijjnite  moderately,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  Return 
the  crucible  to  the  funnel  tube,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
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it,  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  felt  with  hot  water,  and  suck  ^ 
it  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Place  the 
cover  on  the  crucible,  and  heat  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner 
to  dry  it ;  then  ignite  at  a  moderate  heat,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  34.33 
per  cent,  of  SO,.  M 

If  a  Gooch  crucible  is  not  at  hand,  the  precipitate  may  be^ 
filtered  on  filter  paper  and  treated  as  described  in  Arts.  66 
and  67,  Quniititativt'  Analysis,  Part  1,  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  this  determination,  but  a  filter  pump 
should  not  be  u.sed,  as  this  increases  the  danger  of  precipitate 
passing  through  the  filter.  Some  chemists  recommend  the 
use  of  double  filters  for  this  precipitate.  If  this  method  is 
used,  two  filters  are  placed  together,  folded,  and  fitted  into 
the  funnel  just  like  a  single  filter.  This  device  seems  to  be 
more  efficient  than  a  single  filter,  in  some  cases. 

13.  Determination  of  Water. — For  the  determination 
of  water,  weigh  a  crucible,  introduce  about  1  gram  of  the 
sample,  and  weigh  again.  The  difference  in  the  two  weights 
is  the  weight  of  sample  taken.  Place  the  crucible  and  con- 
tents over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  heat  very  gently  at  first,  but 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  dull  redness.  Heat  at 
this  temperature  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh.  Then,  again  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh ;  and  repeat  this  operation  till  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  water  which  has  been  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  from  this 
the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  making  this  determination,  suffi- 
cient heat  must  be  employed  to  expel  all  the  water,  but  a 
very  high  temperature  is  likely  to  decompose  the  salt,  and, 
consequently,  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  theoretical  composition  of  MgSO^^tHfi  is  as  follows: 

MgO 16,26j< 

SO^ 32.52j< 

Hfi 51.22^ 

lOO.OOji 
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13*     If  the  sample  is  dry,  pure,  and  in  small  crystals,  no 

further  preparation  is  required,  but  if  it  is  in  large  cr>'stals, 

it  should  be  pulverized  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and 

pneserv'ed  as  described  in  Art.  9. 

This  salt  may  be  analyzed  in  several  ways.     The  method 

I  most  generally  adopted,  however,  is  as  follows: 


14.  Determination  of  Barium. — Dissolve  about  1  gram 
of  the  sample  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  1  cubic 
|«entimeter  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic  centi- 
neiers  of  ammonium  chloride;  heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
nd  precipitate  the  barium,  as  barium  sulphate,  with  a  slight 
cccss  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a 
ew  minutes,  and  then  stand  beaker  and  contents  in  a  rather 
place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  test  the  solution  before  filtering,  to 
'learn  if  sufficient  acid  has  been  added.  To  do  this,  remove 
a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  barium-chloride  solution.      If  this 

I  produces  a  precipitate  on  the  watch  glass,  it  shows  that  the 
kolution  contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  and,  consequently,  that 
enough  has  been  added  to  precipitate  all  the  barium.     If  a 
precipitate  is  not  formed,  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  added,  and  the  solution  must  again  be  boiled  and  the 
precipitate  allowed  to  settle.     In  either  case,  the  portion 
iken  out  on  the  watch  glass  to  be  tested  must  be  thrown 
away.     When  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  filter, 
rash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
11.    The  precipitate  is  barium  sulphate,  which  contains 
.81  per  cent  of  barium,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of 
l>an'tim  is  readily  calculated.     In  connection  with  this  deter- 
juiation,  Arts.  43  and  43,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
bould  be  read. 


15.     Determination  of  Chlorine. — Dissolve  .5  gram,  or 
,  trifle  more,  of  the  sample,  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters 


^ 
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of  water,  heat  very  gently,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine ' 
with  a  slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  has  been  added.  Then  raise  the  temperature. 
while  stirring  contiftuously,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  boil 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh, 
as  directed  in  Art.  12,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  The 
precipitate  is  silver  chloride  AgCl,  which  contains  24.73  per 
cent,  of  chlorine.  From  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample. 

16.  Determination  of  Water. — Weigh  about  1  gram 
of  the  sample  in  a  weighed  crucible.  Place  this  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  and  heat  verj-  gradually,  tmtil  the  crucible 
assumes  a  dull-red  color.  Heat  at  this  temperature  for  about 
5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  quickly.  Heat 
again  for  about  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh; 
and  repeat  the  heating  and  weighing  until  a  constant  weight 
is  obtained.  Heat  enough  must  be  applied  to  drive  off  all 
the  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  highly  or 
some  of  the  chlorine  will  also  be  expelled.  The  loss  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  the  water  expelled  by  the  heat,  and 
from  this,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 
The  theoretical  composition  of  BaCl^,''lHfi  is  as  follows: 

Ba 56.17^ 

a 29.05^ 

Hfi U.78^ 

loo.ooji 


FERROUS  SUIiPHATB. 

17.  Determination  of  Iron. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  to  boiling,  and  oxidize  the  iron  with  a  little  concentrate 
nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the  iron  from  this  boiling  solution 
by  means  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  As  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  filter  on  to  a  paper,  using  the  filter  pump. 
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Wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  suck 
it  as  dry  as  possible  with  the  pump.  Wrap  the  filter  paper 
around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  finally  at  full  redness  for  5  minutes. 

Cool,  and  weigh  as  Fffi^t  which  contains  90  per  cent,  of 

F(0. 

Instead  of  determining  the  ferrous  oxide  in  this  way,  the 
method  described  in  Arts.  14  and  16,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  may  be  employed.     These  articles  should  be  read  in 

onnection  with  this  determination  at  all  events.    Or,  1  gram 
the  sample  may  be  dissolved  in  water  containing  10  or 

5  cubic  centimeters  of  acid,  and  titrated  as  described  in 
rt.  95  or  Art.  98,  Quantitative  Analysts,  Part  1.  From 
the  iron  obtained  in  this  way,  the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide 
is  calculated  by  the  proportion  Fe  :  FcO  =  wt.  Fe  •  x,  and 

rom  this  the  percentage  of  FeO  in  the  sample  is  calculated 

n  the  usual  manner. 


18.  Deterraluntlon  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  —  Dissolve 
about  I  gram  of  the  sample  in  100  to  150  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
I  acid,  and  from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  chlo- 
'  ride.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  and 
then  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  11. 
The  precipitate  is  BaSO,,  which  contains  34.33  per  cent,  of 
SO^,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  SO^  in  the  sample  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 


19.  Determination  of  Water — The  water  of  crystal- 
lization in  ferrous  sulphate  cannot  be  determined  by  heating 
a  sample  of  the  salt  in  a  crucible  and  calling  the  loss 
water,  for  while  the  water  is  being  driven  off,  the  iron  is 
gradually  changed  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  condition. 
Consequently,  the  water  must  be  driven  off,  absorbed,  and 
weighed  directly.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this 
lis  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  6.     Draw  a  piece 
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of  hard  glass  tubing  (combustion  tubing^  out  to  a  small 
tube  at  one  end,  and  bend  this  at  right  angles.  Support 
the  tube — which  should  be  10  or  12  inches  long — ^by  means 
of  an  iron  clamp  or  other  suitable  support  Fit  the  end  a 
with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  through  which  the  end  of 
the  drying  tube  i;  which  is  filled  with  dry,  fused  calcium 
chloride,  is  passed.  Over  the  small  end  of  the  tube  at  b, 
slip  one  end  of  a  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  gentle  current  of  ai 
through  the  tube,   while  heating  it   throughout  its  entire^ 


FlO.  8. 


length  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  to  get  it  perfectly  dry. 
Remove  the  rubber  tube  from  b,  and  pass  this  end  of  the  fl 
tube  through  the  perforation  in  the  stopper  of  one  limb  of 
a  U  tube  c,  that  contains  dry,  fused  calcium  chloride,  and  has 
just  been  accurately  weighed.     Through  the  perforation  in  H 
the  stopper  in  the  other  limb  of  the  tube,  pass  a  small  glass 
tube  df  bent  at  right  angles.     Then  withdraw  the  drj'ing 
tube  and  stopper  from  a,  introduce  a  boat  made  of  platinum  fl 
foil,  containing  about  1  gram  of  the  sample  that  has  been 
accurately  weighed,  and  immediately  replace  the  stopper  and 
drying  tube.     Over  the  tube  d,  slip  the  end  of  a  rubber  tulie  fl 
that  is  connected  with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  gentle  cur- 
rent  of  air  through  the  apparatus.     Then  bring  a  burner 
under  the  platinum  boat  containing  the  sample,  and  heat  it  fl 
at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  imtil  the  water  is  all 
driven  off.    The  current  of  air  passing  through  the  apparatus 
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[irill  cany  the  aqueous  vapors  over  to  the  U  tube  r,  where 
1  they  are  absorbed  by  the  calcium  chloride.  If  any  water 
[  condenses  near  the  end  of  the  tube  at  d,  the  tube  must  be 
heated  at  this  point  until  this  water  is  driven  over  and 
absorbed  in  the  U  tube.  It  is  a  good  plan,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  to  heat  the  tube  a  h,  throughout  its  entire  length, 
iti  order  to  be  sure  that  all  moisture  is  driven  over  and 
absorbed;  and  the  current  of  air  should  be  continued  a 
few  moments  to  draw  all  the  moist  air  out  of  the  tube  a  b. 
Then  remove  the  U  tube  to  the  balance,  and  weigh  as  soon 
us  it  is  cool. 

Air  should  be  excluded  from  the  tube  while  it  is  cooling, 
or  the  calcium  chloride  is  likely  to  absurb  moisture  from  the 
air  and  thus  increase  in  weight.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  rod  in  the  perforation  of  the 
stopper  through  which  the  tube  h  passed,  and  drawing  a 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  tube  d,  and  placing  a 
glass  rod  in  the  other  end  of  this  rubber  tube.  Or,  if  the 
first  weighing  were  performed  without  tlie  tube  d,  this  may 
be  removed,  and  the  perforation  in  this  stopper  may  also  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  These  rods  must  be  removed 
before  weighing,  unless  they  were  in  the  perforations  during 
the  first  weighing,  as  tlie  conditions  must  be  as  nearly  the 
same  as  possible  during  these  two  weighings;  and  if  they 
are  used  during  both  weighings,  one  of  them  should  be 
removed  for  a  moment  just  before  weighing,  to  allow  any 
inequality  of  pressure  to  adjust  itself.  The  increase  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  water  expelled  from  the  sample,  and 
absorbed  by  the  calcium  chloride,  and  from  this  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  sample  is  calculated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Instead  of  weighing  up  a  sample  for  each  determination, 
the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
sample,  and  this  is  sometimes  an  advantage  on  account  of  a 
small  sample,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The  method  of 
analysis  just  described,  is  advised  whenever  practicable,  but 
it  is  well  to  make  one  analysis  as  follows.  Determine  the 
iron  just  as  described  in  Art.  1 7,  except  that  it  is  best  to 
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filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  w-ithout  the  use  of  the  filter 
pump,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
filtrate,  or  to  allow  any  foreign  matter  to  get  into  it  After 
the  iron  has  been  separated,  render  the  filtrate  slightly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  bring  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride. 
After  allowing  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  while 
standing  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  as 
described  in  Art  11.  H 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  all  three  deter- 
minations may  be  made,  using  but  one  sample,  but  this 
usually  involves  considerable  difficulty.  If,  however,  this  is 
to  be  done,  weigh,  accurately,  about  1  gram  of  the  sample 
into  a  platinum  boat,  and  determine  the  water  as  just 
directed,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  sample  out  of  the 
boat  At  the  completion  of  this  determination,  remove  the 
platinum  boat  from  the  tube  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  the  dry 
sample.  This  usually  causes  considerable  trouble,  and  is 
generally  best  accomplished  by  heating  for  some  time  with 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  until  most  of  the  excess  of 
acid  is  evaporated,  and  then  diluting  with  water.  When  the 
sample  is  all  dissolved  off  of  the  platinum  boat,  remove  it 
from  the  solution,  and  wash  it  off  thoroughly,  receiving  the 
washings  in  the  main  solution.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
add  a  little  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  o.^idize  any  iron  that 
may  still  be  in  the  ferrous  condition,  and  precipitate  the  iron 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter,  wash  with  hot 
water,  ignite,  and  weigh,  as  usual.  Render  the  filtrate 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  ■ 
chloride.  After  standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  precipi- 
tate has  collected  and  settled,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh, 
as  directed  in  Art  11. 

The  theoretical  composition  oiFeSO^^tH^O  is  as  follows: 

FeO 25.90^ 

5(9, 28.78^  ^ 

H,0 45.32^  B 

100.00^  H 
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CALCIUM   CARBONATE. 

20.    Determluallou  of  Liinie. — Heat  the  sample  in  an 
lit  bath  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  about  110°,  to  dry  it;  cool  in 
ladesiccator,  and  weigh  out  about  .5  gram  for  the  determina- 
lioa  of  lime.     Transfer  this  to  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form, 
and  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass.     Draw  this  slightly 
[to  one  side,  introduce  a   few  drops   of  hydrochloric  acid, 
allowing  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  beaker,  and  quickly 
"^slip  the  watch  glass  back  in  place,  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
substance  during  solution.     Continue  to  add  acid  in  this  way 
iintil  enough  has  been  added  to  dissolve  all  the  carbonate, 
anJ  complete  tlie  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat,  if  necessary. 
J^ilute  the  solution  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters  with  pure 
^^ater,   render  it  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  a  moderate  excess 
<if  ammonium  oxalate,  adding  the  reagent  slowly,  and  with 
Constant  stirring.     Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm 
^lace  for  about  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.     Filter,  wash  thiirouglily  with  hot  water,  and  deter- 
mine the  calcium  oxide  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  bum 
the  filter  in  a  platinum  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite, 
cool,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  38,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, Part  1.  The  precipitate  in  this  case  is  calcium  oxide, 
and  the  percentage  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  and  multiplying 

lis  result  by  100,   or,   what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
aoving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right. 

2.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  paper,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  cracible. 
Add  the  precipitate,   and  moisten  it  with  eoncentrate  sul- 

fiuric  acid.      Heat  gently  to  convert  the  precipitate  into 
Iphate  and  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  ignite  at  a  mod- 
ule temperature  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  cool,  and  weigh,  as 
ticium  sulphate,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  40, 
luantitativf  Analysis,  Part  1.      The  precipitate   contains 
.18  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide. 
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3.  Wash  the:  precipitate  into  a  beaker  as  completely  as 
possible  with  water,  and  then  continue  the  washing  with  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  tlie  precipitate  in  water  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  70"  or  8u°,  and  titrate 
with  a  potassium-permanganate  solution,  as  directed  in 
Art.  lOO,  Quanritath'f  Analjsis,  Part  1.  The  strength  of 
a  permanganate  solution  wth  respect  to  CaO  is  there  given. 

21.  Determination  of  Carlion  I>IoxIclo. — Carbon  diox- 
ide may  be  dctcrminL-d  either  by  direct  weighing,  or  by  loss 
in  weight.  A  number  of  methods  of  accomplishing  tliis 
have  been  proposed.  Three  of  those  most  commonly  used 
are  here  given. 

1.  Fit  a  flask  (b.  Fig.  7),  having  a  capacity  of  from  300  to 
600  cubic  centimeters,  with  a  rubber  stopper  having  three 
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perforations.  Through  one  of  these  perforations  pass  a  fun»^ 
nel  tube  c,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  After 
passing  this  through  the  stopper,  draw  the  lower  end  out  to 
a  rather  small  point,  and  bend  it  upwards  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  bubbles  of  gas.  Through  another  opening,  pass 
a  tube,  also  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and 
connect  it  ^^•ith  the  U  tube  a,  containing  soda  lime,  or  a 
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itrate  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  by  means  of  a  rubber 
Over  this  rubber  tube,  slip  a  pinch  cock  d  that  should 
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be  left  open  for  the  present,  and  is  only  to  be  used  in  case  it 
becomes  necessary  later.  Through  tho  third  perforation, 
pass  a  tube,  reaching  just  through  the  stopper,  into  the  neck 
the  flask.  Bend  this  tube  above  the  stopper,  and  pass  it 
through  the  short  cooler  tube  e. 
A  condenser  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  fitting  each 
of  a  short  large  tube  with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber 
per,  and  passing  the  tube  from  the  flask  through  one 
oration  of  each  of  these  stoppers.  Through  the  other 
rforation  of  each  stopper,  pass  short  glass  tubes,  and  con- 
it  these  with  rubber  tubes.  Through  one  of  these  tubes 
nduct  cold  water  into  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser,  and 
rough  the  other  conduct  water  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
mdenser  to  a  sink.  Connect  the  tube  passing  through  this 
condenser  with  the  U  tube  /,  which  is  filled  with  pumice 
ine  saturated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  or  is  about 
filled  with  glass  beads,  and  contains  enough  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  so  that  any  air  or  gas  passing  through  the 
tube  must  pass  through  the  acid.  Connect  this  U  tube  with 
the  weighed  U  tube  it',  which  is  filled  to  three-fourths  its 
capacity  with  soda  lime,  and  the  last  quarter  with  rather 
e,  dry  calcium  chloride.  Connect  this  with  the  weighed 
lube  ii'',  which  is  filled  with  soda  lime  and  calcium  clilo- 
,  in  the  same  way  that  if  is.  For  the  U  tubes  w  and  w\ 
stoppered  weighing  tulaes  are  best  used,  but  this  is  not 
ry.  Any  tightly  stoppered  U  tube  that  has  been  filled 
soda  lime  and  a  little  calcium  chloride,  and  weighed, 
ill  answer  the  purpose.  Connect  the  tube  %v'  with  the 
tube  g,  filled  with  dry,  fused  calcium  chloride,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  moisture  from  this  end.  This  tube  may 
connected  directly  with  an  aspirator,  but,  in  order  to 
Iter  control  the  current  of  air  and  gas,  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  the  bottle  h,  containing  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  so 
that  the  rate  at  which  bubbles  pass  through  this  may  be 
noted,  and  connect  this  bottle  with  an  aspirator. 
The  flask  b  should  be  supported  on  a  retort  stand,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  apparatus  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  viire 
hooks,  from  a  bar,  .or  a  thick  piece  of  glass  tubing,  held  in  a 
clarap.  A  broom  handle  may  be  made  to  serve  very  well  for 
this  purpose.  Wlien  all  is  in  readiness,  introduce  enough 
pure  water  through  the  funnel  tube  c,  to  cover  the  end  of 
this  tube  and  the  tube  leading  from  a,  draw  a  gentle  ciirrent 
of  air  through  the  apparatus,  and  by  means  of  a  burner,  heat 
the  flask  until  the  water  commences  to  boil,  while  keeping 
air  enough  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  that  there  is  no 
back  pressure  towardsa.  Have  an  accurately  weighed  sample 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  a  short  open  tube,  ready.  About 
.5  gram  of  sample  is  a  good  quantity,  and  the  bottom  of  a 
test  tube  serves  well  to  hold  tlie  sample.  When  the  water 
commences  to  boil,  withdraw  the  stopper  from  the  flask,  drop 
in  the  tube  containing  the  sample,  and  return  the  stopper  to 
its  place  at  once.  The  water  should  be  kept  gently  boiling, 
but  the  boiling  should  not  be  violent  enough  so  that  steam 
passes  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  condenser,  and 
it  must  not  pass  the  middle  of  the  condenser  any  way. 
Have  the  funnel  tube  c  filled  with  half-strength  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  by  turning  the  stop-cock,  allow  a  very  little  of  this 
to  flow  into  the  flask.  This  will  decompose  the  carbonate, 
setting  free  carbon  dioxide,  which  passes  over  with  the  air 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  soda  lime.  The  acid  should  be  added 
in  very  small  amounts,  or  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
will  be  too  rapid,  and  will  cause  a  back  pressure.  The  air 
should  pass  through  the  flask  all  the  time,  or  at  least  there 
should  be  no  back  pressure  towards  a,  and  if  such  occurs, 
it  should  be  checked  at  once,  by  closing  the  pinch  cock  i^ 
on  the  rubber  tube,  and  leaving  it  closed  until  the  evolution 
of  gas  slackens  considerably. 

When  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  slackens,  add  a  little 
more  acid,  and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  sample  is 
completely  decomposed,  and  the  solution  contains  considera- 
ble free  acid.  Keep  the  solution  gently  boiling  during  this 
decomposition,  but  proceed  slowly  with  this  operation,  and 
at  no  time  allow  condensation  to  be  visible  higher  than  the 
first  third  of  the  condenser.     When  solution  is  complete, 
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CGOtinue  to  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  for  15  or  20  min- 
utes, keeping  the  water  in  the  flask  as  near  the  boiling 
point  as  possible.  The  carbon  dioxide  will  all  be  carried 
over  and  absorbed  in  the  weighing  tubes  by  this  time. 
Disconnect  the  apparatus,  turn  the  stoppers  of  the  weighing 
tubes  so  that  air  cannot  pass  through,  remove  them  to  the 
balance,  and  allow  them  to  assume  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  As  soon  as  the  tubes  become  cool,  turn  the  stoppers 
for  a  moment  to  allow  the  air  pressure  to  adjust  itself,  and 
then  weigh  the  tubes.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight 
erf  carbon  dioxide  absorbed,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of 
earbon  dioxide  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated.  There 
should  be  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  weight  of  w'. 

If  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  tube  /,  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  must  be  emptied  and  refilled  after  each  deter- 
mination, but  the  weighing  tubes  may  be  used  again  ia  the 
same  order.  After  two  determinations,  however,  2v'  should 
be  substituted  for  «»,  and  w  is  refilled  and  used  in  the  place 
oixu'.  In  this  way,  the  order  in  which  the  tubes  are  used 
is  reversed,  and  one  of  the  tubes  is  refilled  after  every  sec- 
ond determination. 

2.  A  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  loss  of  weight,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.     It  con- 
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sists  of  three  small  flasks,  two  of  which,  a  and  b,  should  have 
a  capacity  of  about  100  cubic  centimeters  each,  and  the 
third,  c,  should  have  a  capacity  of  about  25  cubic  centimeters. 
If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  use  smaller  flasks,  50  or 
75  cubic-centimeter  flasks  may  be  used  for  a  and  b,  but  it 
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is  generally  best  in  this  case  to  use  a  smaller  sample,  and 
greater  care  should  be  taken  in  performing  the  operation. 

Fit  each  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber  stopper. 
Through  the  first  perforation  of  the  stopper  in  a,  pass  a 
small  piece  of  glass  tubing  d,  reaching  just  through  the 
stopper,  and  bent  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper.  About 
2  inches  is  a  goo<l  length  for  this  tube.  Through  the  sec- 
ond perforation  of  this  stopper,  pass  one  limb  of  the  tube  e, 
which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  it  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  pass  the  other  limb  through 
the  first  perforation  of  the  stopper  in  l>,  and  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Through  the  second  perforation  of  the 
stopper  in  b,  pass  the  short  limb  of  the  tube/",  which  is  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  end  just  reaches  through 
the  stopper  into  the  neck  of  the  fla.sk,  and  pass  the  long  limb 
through  the  first  perforation  of  the  stopper  in  c,  and  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Through  the  other  perforation 
of  this  stopper,  pass  a  tube  ^,  about  2  inches  long,  and  bend 
it  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 

Into  the  flask  a,  introduce  about  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
half-strength  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  weigh  accurately 
about  1  gram  of  the  sample  into  b,  and  place  about  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in  c.  Connect  the 
apparatus,  and  weigh  it  carefully. 

Place  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  tube  g;  and  by 
gently  sucking  on  this,  draw  a  very  little  of  the  acid  from  a 
over  to  i.  Then  immediately  close  the  tube  </,  by  slipping 
over  it  one  end  of  a  sliort  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass  rotl.  The  carbon  dioxide 
that  is  evolved  passes  through  the  flask  c,  where  any  mois- 
ture that  it  carries  with  it  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  effervescence  in  b  ceases,  remove  the  tube 
from  d,  draw  a  little  more  acid  over  from  a,  and  immedi- 
ately close  (^/ again.  Repeat  this  operation  until  the  carbon- 
ate is  completely  decomposed,  and  the  flask  b  contains  some 
free  acid.  Now  place  this  flask  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
heat  it  gently  until  the  solution  just  begins  to  boil.  Remove 
the  burner,  withdraw  the  glass  rod  trom   the  rubber  tube 
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over  d,  and  in  its  place  insert  a  small  drying  tube  filled  with 
equal  pariiiof  dry  calcium  chloride  and  soda  lime;  connect  g' 
with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  little  more  than  half  a  liter  of 
air  through  the  apparatus.  This  will  suffice  to  remove  all 
the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  apparatus,  and  a  laryur  quantity 
should  be  avoided.  The  air  should  not  pass  through  the 
flasks  faster  than  3  or  3  bubbles  per  second.  When  all  the 
csrbon  dioxide  has  been  removed  from  the  apparatus,  allow 
it  to  stand  till  perfectly  cool.  Then  remove  the  aspirator 
from  g;  and  the  drying  tube  from  J,  and  weigh  the  apparatus 
at  once.  The  difference  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  has  been  expelled,  and  from  this  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  calculated.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience,  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  not 
as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  that  in  determining  the 
carbon  dioxide  united  with  metals  whose  sulphates  are  solu- 
ble, this  method  may  be 
modified  in  a  way  that 
renders  it  more  satisfac- 
tory. For  this  method, 
the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  9  is  used.  The  two 
flasks,  a  and  d,  usually 
have  a  capacity  of  about 
lOOcubiccentimetcrseach, 
though  smaller  flasks  may 
be  used,  if  desirable.  Fit  each  of  these  flasks  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  first  perforation  in 
the  stopper  of  the  flask  a,  pass  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about 
2  inches  long,  and  bend  it  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 
Through  the  other  perforation  of  this  stopper  pass  the  long 
limb  of  the  tube  e,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so 
that  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Pass  the 
short  limb  of  this  tube  through  the  first  perforation  in  the 
stopper  of  i,  and  through  the  other  perforation  pass  the 
tube  </,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  bent 
at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 
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Fill  the  flask  a  to  about  half  its  capacity  with  concentr 
sulphuric  acid.  Weigh  about  1  gram  of  the  sample  into  ^, 
and  then  fill  this  flask  to  about  one-third  its  capacity  with 
pure  water.  Connect  the  apparatus  and  weigh  it  accurately. 
Close  the  tube  d  by  drawing  over  it  one  end  of  a  short  rub- 
ber tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass 
rod,  and  slip  the  end  of  a  rubber  tube  over  c.  By  sucking 
on  this  tube,  draw  enough  air  out  of  b  so  that  when  the 
mouth  is  removed  from  this  tube  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  pass  through  the  tube  e  from  a  to  b.  This  decom- 
poses the  carbonate,  and  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide  passes 
through  i\  is  dried  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a,  and  escapes 
through  c.  When  effervescence  ceases,  draw  some  more  air 
out,  thus  causing  a  few  more  drops  of  acid  to  pass  over  to  b, 
and  repeat  this  till  the  carbonate  is  entirely  decomposed. 
Then  suck  quite  vigorously  on  the  tube  attached  to  c,  to 
cause  considerable  acid  to  flow  over  to  b,  thus  heating  the 
solution  sufficiently  to  expel  any  carbon  dioxide  that  it  may 
contain.  Now  remove  the  rod  from  the  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  slipped  over  d,  attach  a  drying  tube  containing  calcium 
chloride  and  soda  lime  in  its  place,  connect  c  with  an  aspira- 
tor, and  draw  about  half  a  liter  of  air  through  the  apparatus 
at  the  rate  of  2  bubbles  per  second.  This  will  remove  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  apparatus,  and  as  it  passes  through 
the  sulphuric  acid,  any  moisture  carried  over  with  the  gas  is 
absorbed.  Allow  the  apparatus  to  stand  till  it  is  perfectly 
cool,  then  remove  the  tubes  from  c  and  d,  and  weigh  the 
apparatus  at  once.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  expelled,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  calculated. 

3.  A  short  and  simple  method  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  calcium  carbonate,  and  all  other  anhydrous 
carbonates  of  the  fixed  basic  elements,  is  based  iipon  the  fact 
that  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled  from  its  combinations  when 
they  are  fused  with  vitrified  borax.  The  details  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

Place  about  5  grams  of  borax  glass  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
heat  it  to  fusion,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.     Then  add 
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about  1  gram  of  the  calcium  carbonate  and  weigh  again. 
The  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  the  total  weight  of 
cmcible,  sample,  and  borax  are  thus  obtained.  The  sample 
and  borax  should  be  present  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  :  4 
or  1  :  5.  Place  the  crucible  over  a  burner,  heat  gradually 
to  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion,  but  avoid  excessive  heat.  Some 
bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  will  remain  in  the  fused  mass,  but 
these  do  not  influence  the  result.  Remos'e  the  burner,  and 
when  the  contents  of  the  crucible  become  solid,  place  it  in  a 
desiccator,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  from  this  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  calcidated. 

This  method  yields  accurate  results  if  carefully  performed. 
Borax  may  be  fused  at  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour  without 
any  appreciable  loss  of  weight,  but  is  volatilized  quite  rapidly 
at  a  white  heat. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  calcium  carbonate  is  as 
follows: 

CaO 50.00^ 

CO^ 44.00^ 

100.00^ 


MA3«^GANOUS    CIILORIDK. 

22.  Determination  of  MaiiKuuesc. — Manganese  may 
determined  by  several  methods,  only  two  of  which,  one 
ravimetric  and  one  volumetric,  will  be  given. 

1.  Gravimetric  Mctltod. — Dissolve  1  gram  of  the  sample 
in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  manganese 
by  slowly  adding  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  while 
stirring  the  solution  continuously.  Continue  to  boil  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stand  the  dish  and 
contents  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  If  there  is  no  hurry  for  the  analysis,  it  is  best  to  let 
it  stand  for  12  hours  for  the  last  particles  of  manganese  to 
separate,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for  scarcely  any  difference 
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can  be  observed  if  it  is  filtered  after  standing  2  hours.  When 
the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  decant  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  through  the  filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate twice  by  decantation  with  boiling  water.  Then  bring 
it  on  to  the  filter,  and  continue  to  wash  with  hot  water  until 
the  precipitate  is  perfectly  clean.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
air  bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cru- 
cible cools,  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  ignite 
moderately;  then  remove  the  cover,  and  ignite  intensely 
until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  taking  care  that  only  the 
top  of  the  iianie  strikes  the  crucible,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  reducing  gases  acting  on  the  precipitate.  Cool 
in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  Mn,0„  which  contains  72.05 
per  cent  of  manganese.  From  this,  calculate  tlie  percentage 
of  manganese  in  the  sample. 

2.     Volumetric  Mctliod. — Dissolve  1  gram  of  the  sample 
in  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  from  15  to  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  adding  1  part 
of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts  of  water.     Evaporate  imtil  all 
hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  heat  tlie  residue  till  dense 
white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide  are  given  off.     When  the 
residue  becomes  cool,  add  lf>0  cubic  cc-ntimeters  of  water, 
and  heat  until  the  residue  is  completely  dissolved.     Wash 
the  solution  into  a  liter  flask,  and  nearly  neutralize  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.     Add  the  carbonate 
until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  redissolves  in  the  slightly 
acid  solution  with  difficulty.     Then  add  a  slight  excess  of 
zinc  oxide*  suspended  in  water,  shake  well,  dilute  to  an  exact 
liter,  and  again  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask  thoroughly,  fl 
When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter  through  a  dry,  folded  ™ 
filter,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  dry  beaker.     Remove  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  to  a  beaker  by  means  of  a  fl 
pipette,  add  1  drop  of  nitric  acid  of  1.20  Sp.  Gr.,  and  heat  it  ™ 
to  boiling.     Remove  the  flask  from  the  flame,  add  a  little 

*  Zinc  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by  addinj;  snfBcient  pure 
ZnO  to  water,  bo  that  whea  shaken  together,  a  creamy  emulsion  ia 
formed. 
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standard  solution  of  jwUissium  permanganate,  replace  it  over 
the  flame  until  it  just  begins  to  boil,  shake  quite  thoroughly  by 
giving  it  a  rot.iry  motion,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle 
safBcicntly  so  that  the  color  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  can 
be  seen.  If  this  is  clear  and  colorless,  add  more  permanga- 
nate, heat  just  to  boiling,  shake,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  clear  solution  assumes 
a  pinlc  color,  due  to  a  slight  excess  of  permanganate. 

It  is  best  to  use  the  first  luO  cubic  centimeters  of  solution 
to  learn  approximately  the  volume  of  permanganate  used  in 
this  titration,  and  then  titrate  two  or  three  more  quantities, 
n  100  cubic  centimeters  each,  to  get  the  exact  amount  of 
standard  solution  used.  By  so  doing,  nearly  the  total  quan- 
tity of  permanganate  can  be  added  at  once,  and  a  more  correct 
result  is  thus  obtained  with  less  trouble  and  in  less  time 
From  the  mean  of  two  or  three  titrations,  calculate  the  man- 
ganese in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  which  represents 
.1  gram  of  sample,  and  from  this  result  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  manganese  in  the  sample. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  potassium 
permanganate  is  added  to  a  neutral,  or  nearly  neutral,  solu- 
tion of  manganous  sulphate  or  nitrate,  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  according  to  the  equation: 

As  soon  as  all  the  manganous  salt  is  oxidized,  the  per- 
manganate colors  the  solution,  and  thus  indicates  the  end 
of  the  reaction.  As  i  molecules  of  permanganate  only  oxi- 
dize 3  molecules  of  manganese  sulphate,  while  they  oxidize 
lu  molecules  «jf  ferrous  sulphate,  the  oxidizing  value  of  a  per- 
manganate solution  is  only  three-tenths  as  great  with  respect 
to  manj^ancse  as  to  iron.  As  the  atomic  weights  of  iron  and 
manganese  are  5(J  and  55,  respectively,  tlie  value  in  man- 
ganese of  a  solution  whose  value  in  iron  is  known,  may  be 
calculated  as  follows: 

AxiJ  =  HJ,  or  .2046. 

Hence,  the  value  of  the  perm  mganate  used  in  iron,  multi- 
plied by  .2940,  gives  the  value  ir  manganese. 
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Instead  of  using  either  of  the  methods  given,  the  manga- 
nese may  be  determined  as  pyrophosphate,  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  Arts.  36  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1.  It  is  best,  however,  to  use  all  of  these  methods 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them,  for  all  three  are 
largely  used  in  analytical  work.  ■ 

S3.  Determination  of  Chlorine. — Weigh  about  .5  gram 
of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  in  100  cubic  centimeters  ■ 
of  cold  water,  precipitate  the  chlorine  -with  a  slight  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  with  the 
determination  of  chlorine,  as  directed  in  Art.  12,  Quant itO' 
tive Analysis,  'Pa.Tll. 

24.  Determination  of  Water. — Weigh  out  from  1  to 
2  grams  of  the  pulverized  sample,  and  heat  it  in  an  air  bath 
at  a  temperature  ranging  from  150°  to  175°,  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  sajnple  should  be  heated  for  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  first  weighing.  Probably  a  watch 
glass  is  the  most  convenient  vessel  in  which  to  dry  the 
sample.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  water  expelled 
by  heat,  and  from  this,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample 
is  calculated. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  manganous  chloride  is  as 
follows : 

Mn 27.82j< 

CI %5.iii 

Hfi 36.41)< 

100.  OOj* 

COBAIiTOUS    Cni/ORDDB. 

35.  Determination  of  Cobalt. — Dissolve  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  cobalt  as  hydrate,  by  slowly 
adding  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  to  the  boiling 
solution,  while  stirring  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling 
tmtil  the  precipitate  assumes  a  brownish-black  color,  and 
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becomes  of  tmiform  texture.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
^decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  three  or 
jor  times  with  hot  water,  bringing  to  boiling  and  then 
lowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  before  each  decantation. 
inally  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  wash 
loroughly  with  hot  water,  using  a  filter  pump,  if  one  is  at 
»nd.  Place  the  precipitate  and  filter  in  a  weighed  Rose 
icible,  and  ignite  moderately  with  free  access  of  air,  until 
the  paper  is  completely  burned.  Then,  after  allowing  the 
crucible  to  cool,  lead  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  ignite 
strongly  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  before  each 
weighing.  The  cobalt  hydrate  at  first  formed  is  converted 
into  oxide  when  ignited,  and  this  is  in  turn  reduced  to 
metallic  cobalt  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

The  sodium  hydrate  clings  to  the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
lydraie  very  tenaciously,  but  may  usually  be  completely 
amoved  by  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is  best, 
however,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  alkali  adhering 
fto  the  metallic  residue,  to  wash  this  thoroughly  with  hot 
1  vater,  again  ignite,  and  cool  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
[■weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  From  this  weight  calculate  the 
[percentage  of  cobalt  in  the  sample. 

If  nickel  is  present  with  cobalt  in  the  sample,  these  metals 
must  be  separated  before  precipitating  the  cobalt,  or  the 
nickel  will  also  be  precipitated  and  weighed  as  cobalt.  To 
accomplish  this,  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  very  small  amount 
of  water,  and  to  this  concentrate  solution  add  a  small  excess 
of  p<jtassium  hydrate.  Then  add  acetic  acid  in  just  suffi- 
dent  quantity  to  completely  redissolve  \he  precipitate  at 
first  formed,  stir  in  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  that  has  previously  been  just  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  stand  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least 
24  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  The  cobalt 
will  be  completely  precipitated  as  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite, 
while  the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  Filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  a  10-per-cent,  solution  of  potassium  acetate 
in  water,  to  which  a  little  potassium  nitrite  is  added.     Dry 
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the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  cc  mpletely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  ash, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  much  acid  is  used,  it  must  be  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  Dilute  the  residue  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  the  cobalt  with  sodium  hydrate, 
and  proceed  as  directed  above,  weighing  the  cobalt  in  the 
metallic  state. 

26.  Boterminatlon  of  Clilorlne.  —  Dissolve  about 
.6  gram  of  the  sample  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
precipitate  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride,  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  in 
Art,  12,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

27.  Deternitnatlon  of  Water. — Heat  about  1  gram  of 
the  pulverized  sample  in  an  air  bath  at  150°  to  175°,  until  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calcu- 
late the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample,  as  in  the  case  of 
manganous  chloride. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  cobaltous  chloride  is  as 
follows : 

Co 35.60j< 

CI 42.68j^ 

Hfi 21.72^ 

100.00^ 


A>!3ro>nirM  at.tjm. 

28.  Determination  of  Alumina. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  roughly  pulverized  sample  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain 
dish,  add  lOO  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water,  and  stir  until 
the  sample  is  completely  dissolved.  Add  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  aluminum  by  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonium  hydrate  in  small  successive  portions, 
while  stirring  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling  a  minute 
or  two  after  precipitation  is  complete,  and  then  stand  aside 
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for  t!je  precipitate  to  settle.     The  solution  should  remain 

faintly  alkaline,  but  only  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia 

f.hould  be  present,  for  any  considerable  quantity  will  partially 

tcdissolve  the  precipitate.      Decant  the  clear  supernatant 

liquid  through  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  or  twice 

hy  decantation  with  about  40  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water, 

Ihen  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  wash  thoroughly 

with  hot  water.     The  washing  is  complete  when  a  few  drops 

of  the  wash  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  give  no  reaction 

with  silver  nitrate,  or  a  few  drops,  acidified  with  hydrochloric 

acid,  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.     Dry  the 

precipitate,  fold  it  in  the  filter,  and  ignite,  preferably  in  a 

pUlinum  crucible,  heating  gently  at  first  to  burn  off  most  of 

the  paper,  but  finally  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 

Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  aluminum  oxide  Al^O,. 

From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  A  1^0^  in  the 

sample. 


5!d.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acltl. — Evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters,  and  if  any 
precipitate  separates  during  the  evaporation,  filter  it  off, 
wash,  ignite,  weigh,  and  add  this  weight  to  the  /i/, (9,  already 
weighed.  When  the  solution  has  been  sufficiently  concen- 
trated, render  it  slightly  acid  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  a  small 
excess  of  barium  chloride  to  the  boiling  solution  while  stir- 
ring continuously. 

About  15  cubic  centimeters  of  a  lO-per-cent.  solution  is  the 
right  amount  of  reagent  to  use.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh,  following  the  directions  given  in  Arts. 
06  and  67,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  From  the  weight 
of  barium  sulphate  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
SO^  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  using  the  filtrate  from  the  alumina  for  the 
determination  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  separate  sample  of  about 
1  gram  may  be  dissolved  in  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
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determined  as  directed  in  Art  66,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1. 

30.  Determination  of  Ammonia. — If  carefully  stand- 
ardized normal  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  at  hand,  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  ammonia  exactly  as  directed  in 
Art.  90,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  using^  about  2  grams 
of  the  roughly  pulverized  sample  for  the  determination. 
The  solution  is  very  likely  to  bump  in  this  case,  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  flask  a  rotary  motioa 
throughout  the  entire  process. 

In  case  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  not  at  hand, 
substitute  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  half  normal  acid 
is  a  good  strength)  for  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
receiver  and  U  tube  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  and  proceed  to  drive  over  the  ammonia  exactly  as 
there  directed,  absorbing-  it  in  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Two 
grams  of  the  alum  should  be  used  for  this  determination, 
and  the  flask  should  be  kept  in  motion,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent bumping.  Although  the  apparatus  is  quite  rigid,  it 
may  be  given  sufficient  motion  to  prevent  bumping.  When 
all  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  over  and  absorbed  in  the 
acid,  disconnect  the  apparatus.  Wash  the  contents  of  the 
receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  in  from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
precipitate  the  ammonium  with  a  slight  excess  of  platinum- 
chloride  solution.  Place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  and  evap- 
orate to  a  pasty  condition  without  letting  the  water  in  the 
bath  come  quite  to  boiling.  Remove  the  dish  from  the 
water  bath,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  90-per-cent. 
alcohol,  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  stir  the  contents 
of  the  dish  thoroughly,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Decant  the  clear 
liquid  through  the  asbestos  felt  in  a  Gooch  crucible  which 
has  been  previously  dried  and  weighed,  wash  the  precipitate 
once  by  decantation  with  a  mixture  of  25  cubic  centimeters 
of  00-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  8  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  and 
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then  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  felt  with  the  same  mixture 
until  all  impurities  are  removed  from  the  precipitate  and 
felt,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Suck  the  felt  as  dry  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump,  and  then  dry  the  cruci- 
ble and  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  crucible  and  contents  should  be 
heated  for  an  hour  before  taking  .the  first  weighing.  The 
increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  ammonium-platinum 
chloride,  and  from  this  weight,  the  weight  of  [NH^^O  is 
calculated  by  the  proportion: 

(NHXPiCl,  :  (NHXO  =  wt.(NH,)J^C/,  :  x. 

From  the  weight  thus  obtained,  the  percentage  of  {JV//,),0 
in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  it 
•  may  be  filtered  and  weighed  by  one  of  the  methods  described 
for  the  determination  of  potassium,  in  Art.  63,  Quanlitative 
Analysis,  Part  1. 


31.  Determination  of  Water. — For  the  determination 
of  water,  weigh  out  about  1  gram  of  the  roughly  pulverized 
sample,  preferably  on  a  watch  glass,  and  heat  it  in  an  air 
bath  at  250°,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  heating  for 
about  1  hour  before  making  the  first  weighing.  The  loss  in 
^^•e^ght  at  this  temperature  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  water 
by  the  heat,  and  from  this  loss  in  weight,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  making  this  determination,  for,  at  a  little  higher  tempera- 
ture, ammonium  sulphate  will  be  driven  ofE  by  heat  and  cal- 
culated as  water. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  ammonium  alum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Al^O^ 11.36^ 

(NHXO 5.73;^ 

5<9. 35.28j< 

H^O 47.G3}< 
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SEPAIIATION  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  SODIUM. 

32.  As  potassium  and  sodium  must  frequently  be 
separated  in  analysis,  it  is  well  to  obtain  a  little  practice  in 
making  this  separation,  using  a  mixture  of  knowm  composi- 
tion.    This  may  be  done  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 


GRAVIMETIIK-  METHOD. 


J 


33.  Preimi-ntlon  of  the  8ainple. — Weigh  accurately 
about  .25  gram  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  tliat  has  been  dried 
at  1(10°,  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  place  it  in  a  small, 
perfectly  clean,  porcelain  dish.  Then  weigh  out  about  tV.e 
same  amount  of  pure  potassium  chloride,  that  has  been  dried 
and  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  and  mix  it  with  the  sodiimi 
chloride.  The  combined  weight  of  the  two  chlorides  is  the 
weight  of  the  sample  of  mixed  chlorides  taken  for  analysis. 


34.  Deterinhiutrou  of  Potassium. — Dissolve  the  sam- 
ple of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  cold 
water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  platinum  chloride  that  is  as 
nearly  neutral  as  possible,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert 
all  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  into  the  corresponding 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  these  alkalies,  and  evaporatftj 
almost  todrj'ness  on  a  water  bath  in  which  the  water  is  heated 
almost,  but  not  quite,  to  boiling.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool, 
add  about  35  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-ccnt.  alcohol,  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  stirring 
occasionally.  Decant  the  liquid  through  a  weighed  Go<x:h 
crucible,  wash  the  p-ecipitate  by  decantation  with  SO-jier- 
cent.  alcohol,  then  transfer  it  to  the  asbestos  felt  in  the  cru- 
cible, and  wash  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength  until  per- 
fectly clean,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Remove  the 
crucible  to  an  air  bath  at  130",  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  crucible  should  be  left  in  the  air  bath  for  an 
hour  before  the  first  weighing.  The  increase  in  weight  is 
the  weight  of  potassium-platinum  chloride,  and  from  this, 
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be  weight  of  poiassium  chloride  is  calculated  by  the  pro- 
porticiD 

K^PtCl,  :  %KCl  =  wt.  /C,PtC/,  :  x. 

The  weight  of  AT/  thus  obtained  should,  of  course,  be 
[^fhe  weight  of  A'6"/  taken  for  analysis. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  a 
^.Teighed  filter  may  be  employed,  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  by  following  one  of  the  methods  described 
in  Art  62,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

Sii.  Determination  of  Sodium. — As  there  is  no  way 
to  precipitate  and  weigh  sodium,  when  this  method  of  sep- 
aration is  employed,  the  sodium  is  always  determined  by 
difference.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  for,  knowing 
that  the  original  sample  contained  nothing  but  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  all  that  is  necessarj'  is  to  subtract 
the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  from  the  original  sample. 
Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  smlium  chloride  in  a 
mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  determine  the 
weight  of  potassium  chloride  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  the  original 
sample.     The  result  is  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride. 


VOLtTMETItlC  METHOD. 

3G.  Titration. — Weigh  out  a  sample  in  the  same  way 
that  this  was  done  in  the  last  instance,  taking  about  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  chlorides,  and  having  their  combined 
weights  amount  to  from  .3  to  .5  gram.  Place  the  sample  in  a 
beaker  or  a  medium-sized  porcelain  dish,  dissolve  in  75  or 
ItK)  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water,  add  a  little  potassium 
chromate,  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  as  directed  in  Art.  93,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
From  the  result  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample.  Instead  of  titrating  this  solution 
with  silver  nitrate,  using  potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator, 
the  weight  of  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Volhard's 
method    (see    Art.   104,    Quantitative   Analysis,    Part   1), 
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usingf  standard  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium 
sulpliocyanido,  with  iron  alum  as  indicator.  From  the  weight 
of  chlorine  obtained  by  one  of  these  methods,  the  weight 
of  each  of  the  chlorides  is  calculated.  The  calculation 
follows. 

37.  Calculation  of  Results. — The  calculation  is  best 
explained  by  means  of  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that 
.  5  gfram  of  the  mixed  chlorides  is  taken  for  analysis,  and  that 
the  weig-ht  of  chlorine  found  by  titration  is  .278  gram; 

35.37     :     74.41     =    .278     :     jr.     x  =  .58485.  ^ 

at.wt.C"/   mol.wt.A"r/       wt.  CI  ^| 

From  this  proportion  we  see  that  if  all  the  chlorine 
present  were  united  with  potassium,  the  weight  of  sample 
would  be  .58485  gram,  "but  as  the  weight  of  sample  taken 
was  .5  gram,  part  of  the  chlorine  present  must  be  imited  with 
sodium,  and  sodium  chloride  is  present  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  in  these  weights.  The  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  may  be  calculated  as  follows;  ^| 

The  difference  between  the  molecular  weights  of  potassium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride  (16.04)  is  to  the  molecular 
weight  of  sodium  chloride  (58.37)  as  the  difference  found 
(.  08485)  is  to  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  sample. 

16.04  :  58.37  =  .08485  :  x. 
X  ==  .3088  NaCl. 
.5 -.3088  =  .1012  A^a. 

This  indirect  method  of  determining  sodium  and  jxitas- 
Bium  yields  very  good  results  if  the  quantities  of  both 
elements  are  relatively  large,  and  as  the  method  is  rapid  and 
neat,  it  has  much  to  commend  it  in  such  cases.  WHien  a 
relati\'ely  large  amount  of  one  of  the  alkalies  is  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  other,  the  results  obtained  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  in  such  cases  the  direct  gravimetric  method 
is  recommended. 

If  a  standard  silver-nitrate  solution  is  not  at  hand,  the 
sodium   and  potassium   may  be  determined   indirectly  by 
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p^cipitating  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride,  as  directed  in 
Atl  1»»  Quantitative  Analysis,  Parti,  weighing  this,  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  chlorine  from  the  weight  of  silver 
chloride,  and  from  this  weight,  calculating  the  weights  of  the 
two  chlorides,  in  the  same  way  that  this  was  done  when  tlie 
chlorine  was  determined  volumetrically.  This  method  does 
not  yield  accurate  results  when  a  small  amoimt  of  one  alkali 
is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  other,  and  in  such  cases 
ihe  direct  gravimetric  method  should  be  employed. 


ALLOYS. 
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SIIiVEB    COINS. 

Ag^-Cu 

38.  Silver  coins  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
per, usually  about  90  per  cent  of  silver  and  10  per  cent,  of 
copper,  but  the  proportion  in  which  the  two  metals  are 
mixed  varies  somewhat  in  different  countries.  A  number 
of  methods  may  be  devised  for  the  separation  of  these 
metals.  A  coin,  or  piece  of  silverware,  is  usually  analyzed 
by  successively  precipitating  the  silver  and  copper  from  a 
solution  of  the  sample  and  weighing  the  precipitates  in  the 
psual  manner,  but  these  metals  may  be  separated  by  elec- 
oly'sis,  and  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  electrolytic  methods,  the  student  is  strongly 
advised  to  make  at  least  one  determination  by  each  method, 
for  this  is  a  very  good  analysis  for  practice. 

^^^^^^  THE  ORDINARY  IVTETHOD. 

"  39.  Determination  of  Sliver. — Dissolve  bet  ween.  5  and 
1  gram  of  the  sample  in  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porce- 
lain dish,  and  evaporate  the  solution  over  a  water  bath  until 
the  residue  solidifies,  but  remains  slightly  soft  and  moist. 
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Dissolve  this  residue  in  a  little  hot  water,  wash  it  into  a 
beaker,  and  rinse  out  the  dish,  adding  the  washings  to  the 
solution  in  the  beaker  until  this  solution  amounts  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  the  solution  moderately,  and 
precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride  by  gradually  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  while  stirring  the 
solution  constantly.  When  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent 
has  been  added,  increase  the  temperature  and  stir  frequently, 
until  the  solution  begins  to  boil,  and  the  precipitate  gathers 
together  and  settles  readily.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate 
settles,  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hut  water,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate  or  washings.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pos.sible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  3  or 
4  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
ash  in  the  crucible,  evaporate  to  dryness,  add  the  main  pre- 
cipitate, ignite  cautiously,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  silver  chloride,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  30, 
Quanlitativc  Analysis,  Part  1.  From  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  silver  in  the  sample  in  the  usual  manner. 

40.  Deternilmitlon  of  Copiier. — The  copper  in  the 
filtrate  is  probably  determined  as  sulphide  more  often  than 
in  any  other  way,  but  it  may  also  be  determined  as  oxide, 
or  as  metallic  copper,  by  means  of  electrolysis.  The 
methods  are  as  fijllows: 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphide.  —  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washings  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  taking  care 
not  to  lose  any  of  the  solution ;  cover  the  beaker  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  conduct  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  solution,  while  keeping  it  as  near 
tiie  boiling  point  as  possible,  until  the  copper  is  completely 
precipitated  and  the  solution  smells  strongly  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  preferablj'  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump,  and 
wash  without  interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate,  bum  the  filter,  add  a  little 
sulphur  to  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  it  in  a  Rose  crucible  in 
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a.  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  as  directed  in  Arts,  18  and  19, 
QttaHtiratizr  Analysis,  Part  1,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 

■nection  with  this  determination.     From  the  weight  of  cuprous 

sulphide   Cu^S  thus  obtained,   calculate   the  percentage  of 

<»pper  in  the  sample. 

As  copper  sulphide  readily  oxidizes  to  copper  sulphate, 
Avhen  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  the  precipitate  should  be 
pjotected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  filtration 
and  washing  should  be  accomplished  in  the  least  necessary 
time.  In  igniting  the  precipitate,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  all  the  air  expelled  from  the  generator  and  crucible  by 
the  hydrogen,  before  applying  heat,  or  an  explosion  will 
result-  The  whole  operation  should  be  carried  through  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  Deti-rmination  as  Oxide. — Concentrate  the  filtrate 
from  the  silver  to  about  2()0  cubic  centimeters,  wash  it  into 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  heat  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  To  the 
gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add  a  slight  excess  of  s(xlium 
hydrate,  while  stirring  continuously,  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing until  the  precipitate  becomes  black,  and  of  uniform  tex- 
ture. Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  wfish  it  two  or  three 
times  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  and  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Drj*  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum 
the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  2  or 
3  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Then  add 
the  precipitate,  ignite  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  cool,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  16, 
Quantitative  Analysts,  Part  1.  The  precipitate  is  copper 
oxide  CuO,  and  from  its  weight,  the  percentage  of  copper  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  Determination  as  Met  a  II ic  Coffer,  by  Electrolysis. — 
To  the  filtrate  from  the  silver,  add  3  or  4  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  until  the  residue 
becomes  pasty.     Then  heat  the  residue  until  white  fumes 

SO^  are  given  off,  thus  expelling  all  hydrochloric  acid. 
'Add  about  I  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  dilute  to 
150  cubic  centimeters,  and  deposit  the  copper  by  means  of 
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an  electric  current,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art  20, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  When  the  copper  is  all 
deposited,  disconnect  the  apparatus,  wash  the  negati\'e  elec- 
trode containing  the  copper  by  dipping  it  successively  in 
three  or  four  beakers  of  hot  water,  and  finally  in  a  beaker  of 
alcohol,  dry  it  quickly,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  From  the 
weight  of  copper  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  sample. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silver  is  evaporated  to  drj'ness  with 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  expel  all  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  as  this  acid  interferes  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  copper  by  electrolysis,  this  operation  should  not  be 
neglected  if  accurate  results  are  required.  By  using  only  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  precipitating  the 
silver,  and  exercising  care  throughout  the  entire  analysis,  the 
writer  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  electrolyzing 
the  filtrate,  without  first  expelling  the  small  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  present. 


8EPAKATION  BT  ELECTROLTSIS. 

41.  Deterralnatlon  of  Sliver. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram 
of  the  sample  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  almost  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  acid.  While  this  is  ev'aporating,  dis- 
solve 5  or  6  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  in  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  dissolve  the  residue,  consisting  of 
the  nitrates  of  silver  and  copper,  in  this  solution.  Connect 
with  a  battery  and  electrolyze  this  solution,  using  a  current 
that  gives  from  .3  to  .8  cubic  centimeter  of  electrolytic  gas 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  per  minute.*  The  potassium  cyanide 
holds  the  copper  in  solution,  but  the  silver  begins  to  deposit 
at  once.  If  the  operation  is  carried  out  in  the  cold,  it  will 
take  about  24  hours  to  completely  precipitate  the  silver,  but 

•  Probably  the  best  way  to  measure  an  electric  current  is  to  pass  it 
through  sulphuric  acid  of  1.22  Sp.  Gr.,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fipf.  14.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Part  1.  The  electrolytic  gas 
evolved  in  a  given  time  is  collected  over  water  and  measured  in  a 
eudiometer. 
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ihe  operation  can  be  shortened  to  about  12  hours  by  heating 
the  solution  to  05°  while  the  current  is  passing  through  it. 
When  the  silver  is  completely  deposited,  disconnect,  wash, 
d^,  and  weigh  the  electrode,  just  as  in  the  determination  of 
copper  (see  Art.  20,  Quaiilitalhe  A/ta/^sis,  Part  1),  and 
from  the  weight  of  silver  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  silver  in  the  sample. 

42.  Determluatlon  of  Copper. — As  soon  as  the  silver 
is  determined,  connect  the  apparatus  again,  and  through  the 
solution  containing  the  copper  pass  a  current  giving  about 
3  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  per  minute.  This 
will  decompose  the  f)otassiura  cyanide,  and  as  soon  as  the 
excess  of  cyanide  is  decomposed,  the  copper  will  commence 
to  separate  on  the  negative  electrode  in  a  dense  bright  coat- 
ing. The  copper  will  be  completely  precipitated  in  a  few 
hours.  Wash  the  electrode  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water  and 
Alcohol  in  the  usual  manner,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath,  and  weigh 
as  soon  as  cool.  From  the  weight  of  copper  thus  obtained, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 


BRASS. 

43.  Brass  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  but 
luch  of  the  brass  of  commerce  also  contains  some  lead,  a 
sful  qualitative  analysis  should  precede  the  quantitative 
examination,  and  the  method  adopted  should  dcixind  upon 
what  we  learn  from  this  examination.  If  the  sample  con- 
lead,  the  following  method  is  recommended. 

4-4.  l>etemilnatlon  of  L/eod.  —  Weigh  out  /rom 
.6  to  1  gram  of  the  .sample,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  slight  excess 
half-strength  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  complete, 
[^fcntly  until  nitrous  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved.  Then 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (from  5  to  10  cubic  centi- 
meters, according  to  the  size  of  the  sample)  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath.     When  dry,  remove  to  a  tripod, 
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and  heat  cautiously  over  a  burner  until  white  fumes  of 
sulpliuric  acid  begin  to  be  given  off.  After  the  resi' 
due  has  become  cool,  add  about  160  cubic  centimeters 
cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  stir 
ring  frequently  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  white. 
Filter  off  the  lead  sulphate,  and  wash  it  with  water  contam- 
ing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  other  metals  are 
completely  removed  from  the  precipitate  and  filler,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate  or  washings.  Now 
remove  the  filtrate  from  imder  the  funnel,  and  wash  with 
dilute  alcohol  until  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  removed 
from  the  precipitate  and  filter.  These  washings  may  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  contain  no  metallic  element.  Drj- 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  paper,  burn  the  filter, 
convert  any  reduced  lead  to  sulphate,  add  the  precipitate, 
ignite  gently,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the 
sample.  Arts,  26  and  27,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination. 


I 


45.     Deternilnatloa  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 

and  washings  from  the  lead  determination  to  about  loO  cubic 
centimeters,  or,  if  a  qualitative  examination  shows  that  the 
sample  does  not  contain  lead,  omit  all  the  preceding,  evap- 
orate the  original  solution  todrj'ness,  without  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  about  150  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  In  either  case,  add  a  gram  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  to  the  solution,  and  separate  the  copper  from 
the  solution  by  electrolysis,  as  directed  in  Art.  20,  Quan- 
iitative  Analysis,  Part  L  As  soon  as  the  solution  becomes 
colorless,  a  drop  of  it  should  be  removed  to  a  porcelain  plate, 
and  mixed  with  a  drop  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  should 
be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  imtil  a  black  precipitate  is 
no  longer  formed  when  the  two  liquids  are  mixed.  The 
amount  of  zinc  lost  in  thus  testing  is  not  appreciable.  As 
soon  as  the  copper  is  completely  deposited,  as  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  a  black  precipitate  when  drops  of  the  two 
liquids  are  inixed,  the  apparatus  should  be  disconnected,  as 
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;ism;ill  quantity  of  zinc  is  likely  to  be  deposited  on  the  elec- 
^    with  the  copper,  if  the  current  is  allowed  to   pass 

;i...<agh   the  solution   after  all    the    copper    is    deposited. 

Remove  the  electrodes  from  the  solution,  and  while  holding 

them  over  the  beaker,  rinse  them  off  by  means  of  a  wash 
bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to  run  back  into  the  main  solu- 
tion, and  thus  avoiding  loss  of  liquid  containing  zinc.  Then 
wash  the  negative  electrode  in  the  usual  manner,  by  dipping 
it  successively  into  several  beakers  of  hot  water,  and  finally 
into  a  beaker  of  alcohoT.  Dry,  cool,  and  weigh  the  electrode 
£is  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  copper. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  copper  in  the  sample, 
^nd  from  this  the  percentage  of  copper  is  calculated. 

•1(5.  JDc'tcmiliiailon  of  Zliie. — Heat  the  solution,  from 
■which  the  copper  has  been  removed  by  electrolysis,  to  boil- 
ing, and  precipitate  the  zinc  by  adding  a  slight,  but  distinct, 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  small  successive  portions, 
while  stirring  the  solution  continuously.  After  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  continue  the  boiling  for 
15  minutes  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc.  Allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle  completely,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter,  and  wash  once  or  twice  by  decantation  with 
but  water.  Then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  with  hot  water  until  all  impurities  are  removed,  but 
avoid  excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as 
a»rapletely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  paper  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  When  the  crucible  cools. 
•Kid  the  precipitate  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  the  temperature,  and  finally  igniting  for  10  min- 
utes at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool 
m  a  desiccator,  weigh  as  zinc  oxide  ZnO,  and  from  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  sample.  In 
connection  with  this  determination,  the  student  should  read 
Arts.  50  and  51,  Quantitative  A  nalysis.  Part  1. 


47.     Estlmntlon  of  Copper  and  Zinc  as  Sulphides. — 

The  writer  prefers  the  method  just  given  for  the  separation 
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of  copper  and  zinc,  but  they  are  often  successively  precipi- 
tated from  iheir  solution  as  sulphides,  and  weighed  as  such. 
This  method  is  handy  in  case  a  battery  is  not  at  hand.  The 
details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: 

The  solution  of  the  sample,  which  does  not  contain  lead, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  or  the 
solution  from  which  the  lead  has  been  separated  is  evapo- 
rated to  pbout  the  same  volume.  In  either  case,  add  5  or 
G  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
the  solution  to  boiling,  and  while  keeping  it  just  at  the  boil- 
ing point,  or  as  near  this  temperature  as  possible,  precipitate 
the  copper  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  bubbles  per  second.  The  beaker 
should  be  covered  to  protect  the  contents  from  the  air  as  J 
much  as  possible  during  precipitation.  The  copper  sulphide  " 
thus  precipitated,  evetn  in  the  presence  of  considerable  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  carry  some  zinc  sulphide  with  it,  and  in 
order  to  render  the  separation  complete,  reprecipitation  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  precipitate  will  settle  rapidly,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  completely  subsided,  filter,  and  wash  five  or  six 
times  on  the  paper  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Stand  the  filtrate  aside  for  further  treatment.  Transfer  the 
precipitate  from  the  filter  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  dissolve  it 
in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  aqua  regia,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  Avater  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about 
Kh»  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  5  or  G  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
and  again  precipitate  the  copper  by  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  the  same  way  that  this  was  done  in  the  first 
instance.  The  pmall  quantity  of  zinc  that  was  carried  down  _ 
with  the  copper  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  in  the  first  instance,  H 
will  now  remain  in  solution. 

As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  it  without 
interruption  with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide, 
taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  paper,  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  cruci- 
ble, add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
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over  it,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in 
Arts.  \S  and.  \QyQuaHtitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  Pass  the 
hydrogen  through  the  crucible  until  it  is  almost  cool,  then 
remoN'e  it  to  a  desiccator  and  allow  it  to  become  perfectly 
cooL  Weigh  the  precipitate  as  cuprous  sulphide  6'«,5,  and 
from,  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer  all  of  the  precipitate 
Irom  the  filter  to  a  dish,  it  is  always  best,  after  removing  as 
much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible,  to  dry  and  burn  the 
filter,  and  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  before  dissolving  it 
in  aqua  regia  for  the  second  precipitation. 

Unite  the  two  filtrates,  which  contain  all  the  zinc,  and 
evaporate  this  solution  to  aboixt  150  cubic  centimeters.  Add 
ammonia  enough  to  render  the  solution  distinctly  alkaline, 
and  then  to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  add  ammonium  sul- 
phide in  small,  but  distinct,  excess.  When  sufficient  reagent 
has  been  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  zinc,  stir  well, 
co\'er  the  beaker,  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the  pre- 
cipitate subsides.  Wash  the  precipitate  once  bydccantation 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide  and 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot 
water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide,  but  avoid 
excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a 
watch  glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  over  it,  and  ignite  for 
10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a 
Bunsen  burner.  A  blast  lamp  should  not  be  used.  Allow 
the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh 
as  dnc  sulphide  ZnS.  Arts.  54  and  55,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
determination. 


BRONZE. 

Cu-irSn^{Pb) 

48.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  but  some  sam- 
ples contain  other  metals,  especially  lead.  A  careful  qualita- 
tire  analysis  of  the  sample  should  first  be  made,  and   the 
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method  of  analj-sis  adopted  should  depend  upon  what  this 
examination  shows.  As  a  rule,  probably  only  tin  and  copper 
will  be  found,  and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  method  given 
below  is  recommended. 


^ven  a 


49. 


ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TTS. 

Determination    of  Tin. — Weigh  , out,  accurately, 


from  .5  to  1  gram  of  the  sample,  which  should  be  in  a  finely 
divided  condition;  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  dish  that  is  cov- 
ered witli  a  watch  glass,  and  add  enough  half-strength  nitric 
acid  to  decompose  it,  but  avoid  much  excess  of  acid.  When 
the  action  has  nearly  ceased,  place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  To  the  solid  residue, 
add  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  it  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  but  take  care  not  to  add  much. more 
than  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  residue,  for  if  enough  is 
added  so  that  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of  free  fluid 
present,  it  will  hold  some  of  the  tin  in  solution  and  thus 
vntiate  the  results.  After  moistening  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour;  then 
add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  heat  gently. 
The  solid  matter  will  now  usually  dissolve  as  cupric  and 
stannic  chlorides,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  stannic  oxide 
remains  undissolved,  it  makes  no  difference.  To  the  solution 
add  from  10  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  dilute  to  about 
200  cubic  centimeters,  boil  for  a  few  moments,  and  stand 
aside  for  10  or  12  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  completely  ■ 
separate  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  three  times  with  hot 
water,  nearly  filling  the  filter  with  water  each  time,  and 
taking  care  to  direct  the  stream  from  the  wash  bottle  around 
the  top  of  the  paper.  Now  remove  the  filtrate,  which  will 
contain  all  the  copper,  and  stand  it  aside  for  the  determina- 
tion of  copjjer.  Place  another  beaker  under  the  funnel,  and 
continue  to  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  until  the 
washings  give  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  These 
washings  do  not  contain  copper,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 
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Dr)*  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
watch  glass,  cautiously  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  heat  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
oxidize  any  tin  that  may  be  reduced.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  it,  add  a  little 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  ignite  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  Bunsen  burner.  When  the  crucible  has  partly  cooled, 
add  a  little  more  ammonium  carbonate,  and  again  ignite. 
Repeat  this  several  times  to  remove  most  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  then  ignite  intensely  over  the  blast  lamp  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonium  carbonate,  and  continue  this  treat- 
ment until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate 
is  stannic  oxide  SnO,,  and  from  its  weight,  the  percentage  of 
tin  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  Sn  (9,  contains  78. 07  per  cent 
of  tin. 


W 

n 


50.  Determination  of  Copper. — The  copper  in  the 
filtrate  may  be  determined  in  three  different  ways.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  and  one 
of  the  following  methods  is  applied. 

1.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  precipitate  the  copper 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue  the 
boiling  until  the  precipitate  becomes  uniform.  Filter,  wash, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  directed  in  Art.  IG,  Quanliialive 
Analysis,  Part  1.  From  the  weight  of  copper  oxide  CuO 
thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
sample. 

2.  Deposit  the  copper  on  a  weighed  negative  electrode 
by  means  of  a  battery.  Wash,  dry,  cool,  and  weigh,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  in  Art.  5JO,  Quantitative  Analysts, 
Part  1.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  copper  in 
the  sample,  and  from  this,  the  percentage  of  copper  is 
calculated. 

3.  Acidify  the  solution  with  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipi- 
tate the  copper  as  sulphide,  by  leading  a  rather  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution.  The  solution 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  during  precipitation,  and 
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this  is  best  accomplished  by  passing  tlie  tube  that  leads  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  solution  through  a  perforation  in 
the  watch  glass  placed  over  the  beaker.  As  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  with  water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Filtration  and  washing  should  be  accom- 
plished as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  filter  pump  may  be  used 
in  this  determination,  but  strong  suction  should  be  avoided, 
and  as  soon  as  one  lot  of  wash  water  runs  through,  another 
lot  should  be  added  to  protect  tlie  precipitate  from  the  air. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite  it,  with  the  addition  of  sulphur, 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S, 
following  the  directions  given  in  Arts.  18  and  19,  Quanti- 
tative  Analysis,  Part  1.  , 


AL.IX>T   OF   COPPER,  TIX,  AXB   tEAD. 

51,  Determination  of  Tin. — If  the  bronze  contains 
lead,  the  method  just  described  cannot  be  employed,  for  the 
lead  and  tin  would  be  precipitated  together  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  case,  place  from  .5  to  1  gram  of  the  finely 
divided  sample  in  a  covered  porcelain  dish,  and  add  enough 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  completely  decompose  it.  When 
the  action  ceases,  place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  and  evap-  ■ 
orate  to  diyncss.  After  all  the  nitric  acid  has  been  expelled, 
allow  the  residue  to  cool,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  having  the  same  strength  as  that  used  in  decomposing 
the  .sample,  and  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Heat  the  solution  almost  to  boiling,  stir  it  well,  and  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle  completely.  Filter,  and  wash  thefl 
precipitate  with  hot  water  until  the  washings  scarcely  redden 
blue  litmus  paper,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate 
or  the  first  of  the  washings.  A  few  drops  of  wash  water  fromfl 
the  third  or  fourth  portion  added,  taken  to  test  with  litmus 
paper,  will  have  no  effect  on  the  result.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  cru-  ■ 
cible,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  any  tin,  that 
may  have  been  reduced  while  burning  the  paper,  back  to  oxide, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.     Add  the  precipitate,  and  ignite, 
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grutly  at  first,  bnt  finally  for  5  minutes  at  the  full  power  of 
ihe  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  If  the 
precipitate  is  white,  it  consists  of  stannic  oxide  Snt\,  and  the 
percentage  of  tin  may  be  calculated  from  tliis  weight.  If, 
however,  the  precipitate  is  colored,  it  contains  more  or  less 
i-copper  oxide,  and  a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done 
i,s  follows: 
To  the  precipitate  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  add  five  or  six 
f  limes  its  weight  of  a  mi.xture  containing  equal  parts  of  dry 
I  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur,  and  heat  imlil  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Allow  the 
fusion  to  cool,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water  until  the 
tin  dissolves  as  s(xlium  sulphostannate  A'a^SnS^  and  leaves 
the  copper  precipitated  as  sulphide.  After  making  sure  that 
all  tin  has  gone  into  solution,  filter  off  the  copper  sulphide, 
■ft-ash  it  rapidly  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
dry,  burn  the  filter,  add  the  precipitate  and  a  little  sulphur, 
ijrnite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  cool,  and  weigh  as  cuprous 
sulphide  Cu,S.  Note  this  weight  and  add  it  to  the  weight 
of  cuprous  sulphide  obtained  later  in  the  determination  of 
copper.  On  account  of  the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights, 
the  weight  of  copper  oxide  mixed  with  the  stannic  oxide  is 
the  same  as  the  weight  of  cuprous  sulphide  found.  Hence, 
subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides, 
and  from  the  result,  calculate  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample.  The  percentage  of  tin  in  stannic  oxide  is  usually 
given  as  78.67. 

53.  Determination  of  I<ead. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
tin,  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  until  white  fumes  of  SO,  begin  to 
be  driven  off.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool,  add  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  stand  it  aside  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
and  stir  frequently  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  white. 
Filter,  and  wash  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  copper  is  completely  removed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate and  filter.  Then  remove  the  filtrate,  stand  it  aside 
for  the  determination  of  copper,  place  another  beaker  under 
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the  funnel,  and  wash  with  dilute  alcohol  until  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  from  the  precipitate  and  filter.  As  these 
washings  do  not  contain  copper,  they  may  be  thrown  away. 
Dry  the  filter  and  precipitate  and  proceed  with  the  deter 
minalion  of  lead  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Arts. 
2G  and  27,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

Instead  of  evaporating  the  solution  almost  to  dryness  aft 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  may  be  determined  by  evap- 
orating to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  adding  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  moderately  warm 
solution,  stirring  well,  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for 
several  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  filter- 
ing and  proceeding  as  above,  but  the  first  method  is 
recommended. 


53.  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate, 
from  which  the  lead  has  been  separated,  to  about  ICO  cubic 
centimeters,  precipitate  the  copper  as  o.xide,  sulphide,  or  as 
metallic  copper,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  m  Art.  40, 
and  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  obtained,  added  to 
the  weight  of  copper  separated  from  the  tin  precipitate,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample.  If  the  copper 
is  precipitated  as  sulphide  or  oxide,  the  weights  of  the  two 
precipitates  may  be  added.  Otherwise  the  weight  of  copper 
in  the  first  precipitate  must  be  calculated  and  added  to  the 
weight  of  copper  in  the  second. 
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54.  Determination  of  I.icad.  —  Dissolve  from  2  to 
3  grams  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
water  so  as  to  get  a  saturated  solution,  and  to  this  add  an 
equal  volume  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  Then  weigh  out 
from  .0  to  1  gram  of  the  finely  divided  sample,  add  it  to  the 
mixture  of  acids  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  till  the  sample  is 
completely  di.ssolved,  applying  gentle  heat  if  necessary.    It 
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is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  dissolve  this  alloy,  and  if  the 
sample  is  not  finely  divided  there  is  much  danger  of  failure. 
Usually,  solution  is  l>est  accomplished  by  adding  the  finely 
divided  sample  to  about  three  times  its  weight  of  solid  tar- 
taric acid  dissolved  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water 
and  mixed  wnth  an  equal  volume  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
.but  sometimes  a  slightly  different  proportion  appears  to  be 
better.  When  all  is  dissolved,  dilute  the  solution  to  from 
75  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  and  precipitate  most  of  the  lead 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  and  filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  porce- 
lain dish.  When  the  liquid  has  all  run  through  the  filter, 
stand  the  filtrate  aside,  place  a  beaker  or  second  porcelain 
dish  under  the  funnel,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
pure  water,  and  dry  it  in  an  air  bath.  Evapcjrate  the  wash- 
ings to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  add  this  solution  to  the  filtrate 
in  the  porcelain  dish.  The  solution  thus  obtained  will  con- 
tain all  the  antimony,  and  a  little  lead  that  was  not  separated 
by  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  solution,  add  ammonium 
hydrate  until  it  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  then  add  an  excess 
of  ammonium  sulphide  and  boil  for  5  minutes.  This  will 
at  first  precipitate  all  of  the  lead  and  part  of  the  antimony 
as  sulphides,  but  upon  heating,  the  antimony  will  all  go  into 
solution  in  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide,  as  ammonium 
sulphantimonite  {N/f,),SdS,,  while  the  lead  will  remain 
undissolved,  as  black  lead  sulphide  PdS.  Allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  add  a 
little  more  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  precipitate,  and  digest 
it  on  a  water  bath  for  10  or  IS  minutes.  Then  bring  the 
precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  pure  water, 
and  dry  it  in  the  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitates  of  lead 
sulphate  and  sulphide  to  separate  watch  glasses,  and  bum 
the  filters  together  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cru- 
cible becomes  cool,  brush  in  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide, 
add  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  "2  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  the  precipitate  is  not 
white  now,  the  treatment  \vith  acids  must  be  repeated.  The 
precipitate  of  sulphide,  and  the  lead  that  was  reduced  in 
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burning  the  filters,  will  now  be  converted  into  sulphate. 
After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  of 
lead  sulphate,  cover  the  crucible,  heat  to  low  redness  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  lead  sulphate.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percent 
age  of  lead  in  the  sample. 


I 


65.  Detemilnatlou  of  Antimony. —  To  the  alkaline 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide,  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  solution  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  but  avoid  a 
large  excess  of  acid.  This  will  precipitate  the  antimony  as 
sulphide,  together  with  some  free  sulphur.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion and  precipitate  on  the  water  bath  until  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  completely  e.xpelled.  The  removal  of  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  may  be  hastened  by  leading  a  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide  through  the  hot  solution.  When  the  solution  no 
longer  smells  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  through  a  paper 
that  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  100°  t 
110°  and  weighed  between  matched  watch  glasses;  wash 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  remove  precipi- 
tate and  filter  to  an  air  bath,  dry  it  at  the  same  temperature 
that  was  employed  in  drying  the  filter  alone,  and  weigh 
between  matched  glasses.  As  the  weight  always  changes 
quite  rapidly  in  these  cases,  the  weighings  should  be  made 
in  as  nearly  the  same  time,  and  under  as  nearly  the  same 
conditions  as  possible.  The  increase  in  weight  over  the 
weight  of  the  paper  alone  is  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 
This  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide, 
sulphur,  and  water,  and  a  correction  must  be  piade  either  by 
heating  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  treating  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  following  the  directions  given  in  Arts.  GO 
and  61,  Qnantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  in  either  case.  If 
the  precipitate  is  large  enough,  it  is  best  to  treat  separate 
portions  of  it  by  each  method,  and  take  the  mean  of  the 
results  calculated  by  these  two  methods  as  the  weight  of 
antimony  sulphide.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  antimony  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  lead  as  sulphate  after  separating 
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most  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide  by  adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  weighed  as  such  after  igniting  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  This  method  is  not  advised,  however, 
for  when  a  large  amount  of  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphide 
from  a  solution  that  also  contains  antimony,  some  of  the 
antimony  is  invariably  precipitated  with  the  lead.  This 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  precipitating  most  of  the  lead  as 
sulphate,  and  then  precipitating  the  small  amount  that 
remains  as  sulphide,  as  directed  in  the  first  instance. 


56. 


SOFT   SOLDER   OK   PEWTER. 
Determination  of  Tin. — Weigh  out  about. 5  gram 


of  the  finely  dix-ided  sample,  and  cautiously  add  sufficient 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  completely  decompose  it.  When 
the  action  nearly  ceases,  evaporate  the  solution  to  drj'uess 
on  the  water  bath.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  then  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat 
almost  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  filter. 
Wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it 
in  the  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  cautiously  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  using 
as  little  heat  as  possible.  To  the  ash,  add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  of  1..3  Sp.  Gr.  to  o.x:dize  any  tin  that  may  have 
been  reduced  while  burning  the  paper,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. When  the  crucible  cools,  add  the  precipitate,  heat, 
gently  at  first,  but  finally  ignite  strongly  over  the  blast 
lamp  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The 
precipitate,  which  consists  principally  of  stannic  oxide,  will 
nearly  always  contain  some  lead,  and  a  correction  must  be 
mode. 

To  do  this,  mix  the  precipitate  in  the  porcelain  cnicible 
wnth  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heat 
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at  a  moderate  temperature  over  a  blast  lamp,  or  at  the " 
highest  power  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  until  the  contents 
of  the  criicibte  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Cool  the  cru- 
cible, and  digest  the  fused  residue  with  water,  stirring  fre- 
quently, until  the  tin  is  completely  dissolved  as  sodium 
sulphostannate  A'i«,5«5,,  and  the  lead  remains  as  black 
insoluble  sulphide  P^S.  Filter  off  the  lead  sulphide,  wash 
it  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  in  an  air  bath. 
Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  using  as^ 
little  heat  as  possible.  When  the  crucible  is  cool,  add  thefl 
precipitate,  moisten  it  with  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add 
2  drops  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dr)'- 
ness.  If  this  does  not  render  the  precipitate  white,  the 
treatment  with  acids  must  be  repeated  until  it  is  white. 
Then  ignite  it  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate.  Note  this  weight  and 
add  it  to  the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  obtained  later,  in  the 
determination  of  lead. 

From  the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  thus  obtained,  calculate 
the  weight  of  lead  oxide  that  was  mixed  with  the  stannic 
oxide,  and  subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  orig- 
inal precipitate.  The  result  is  the  weight  of  stannic  oxide 
SitO,,  and  from  this  vs'eight,  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample  is  calculated. 


57.  Determination  of  I/ead. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
stannic  oxide,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess, 
and  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
expelled.  The  appearance  of  the  residue  at  this  point  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  added.  If  only  a 
slii,rht  excess  is  present  the  residue  will  be  almost  drj',  but  if 
more  has  been  added  it  will  remain  mixed  with  the  residue, 
as  the  heat  of  the  water  bath  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  it  A 
moderate  excess  of  acid  does  no  harm,  but  a  large  excess 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  residue 
from  the  water  bath,  and  heat  it  gently'  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  until  fumes  of  SO,  begin  to  be  given  off,  but  this  is 
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tannecessary  if  evaporation  on  the  water  bath  is  continued 

"«2ntil  certain  that  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

After  the  residue  is  cool,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  cold 

Tuater,  stir  well,  and  then  add  an  equal  amount  of  95-per- 
cent, alcohol,  and  allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  while  stir- 
ring frequently.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter 
through  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  that 
has  been  previously  dried  and  weighed,  wash  thoroughly 
with  half-strength  alcohol,  and  dr}'  in  an  air  bath  at  130°. 
Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  lead  sulphate.  The  porcelain  crucibles  of  Gooch's  form 
do  not  have  a  cap  to  fit  over  the  bottom,  but  as  the  precipi- 
tate does  not  come  in  contact  with  reducing  gases  in  this 
operation,  this  does  not  matter. 

The  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  is  very  handy  in  this  deter- 
mination, but  if  one  is  not  available,  a  weighed  filter  may  be 
substituted,  or  the  precipitate  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  following  the 
directions  given  in  Arts.  126  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1.  In  any  case,  add  to  the  weight  of  this  precipitate 
the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  separated  from  tlie  stannic  oxide, 
and  from  the  resulting  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
lead  in  the  sample. 


NlCKEIi   COIX8. 

Cu-\-Ni-ir{Co-ifFe) 

68.  Nickel  coins  are  made  from  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
nickel,  but  they  frequently  contain  weighable  quantities  of 
iron  and  cobalt  as  impurities.  They  are  usually  analyzed  by 
successively  separating  the  metals  from  a  solution  by  means 
of  reagents,  but  if  the  coins  are  pure,  they  may  be  completely 
analyzed  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  as  in  the  case  of 
silver  coins,  and  the  analysis  may  be  largely  performed  by 
means  of  electrolysis  in  any  case.  The  ordinary  method  and 
the  electrolytic  separation  are  both  given,  and  the  student  is 
advised  to  make  at  least  one  analysis  each  way. 
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THB  ORDINARY  METHOD. 

59.  Determination  of  Copi>er. —  Dissolve  from  .5  to 
1  gram  of  the  sample  in  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten  the  residue 
with  3  or  4  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dissolve  it  in  lUO  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Heat  this  solution  to  boiling,  cover  the  beaker,  and  precipi- 
tate the  copper  by  passing  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  tln-ough  the  hot  solution.  Filter  as  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with 
water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  Drj'  the  precipitate, 
ignite  it  with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, weigh  as  cuprous  sulpliide  Cu^S,  and  from  the  weight 
thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
sample.  Arts.  18  and  19,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination,  and 
the  directions  there  given  should  be  closely  followed. 

60,  Determination  of  Nickel. — Boil  the  filtrate  from 
the  copper  until  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  all  expelled  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters. 
Wash  this  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  to  boiling, 
precipitate  the  nickel  with  a  moderate  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling.  After  a  few  minutes, 
add  bromine  water  to  this  boiling  solution,  in  small  succes- 
sive quantities,  while  stirring  continuously,  until  the  precipi- 
tate becomes  black  and  of  unifonu  texture.  The  solution 
must  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  throughout  the  operation. 
Wash  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  the  last  trace  of  alkali  is  removed.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
and  proceed  according  to  one  of  the  following  methods.  If 
a  qualitative  analysis  has  shown  that  the  sample  con- 
tains only  copper  and  nickel,  the  first  method  is  recom- 
mended, but  if  iron  or  cobalt  is  present,  the  second  method 
is  better. 

1.     Remove  the  precipitate  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the 
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latier  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Add  3  or  3  drops  of 
nitric  acid  lo  the  asli,  and  cautiously  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Then  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  nickel  oxide  AiO.  From  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

S.  Bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed  Rose  crucible,  allow  the 
cnicible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  lead  in  hydrogen,  and 
when  the  air  has  all  been  expelled  by  the  hydrogen,  ignite  as 
in  the  determination  of  copper  as  sulphide  (see  Art.  18, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1),  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  must  be  allowed  to  cix)l  in  the 
current  of  hydrogen  before  each  weighing.  The  nickel  will 
now  be  in  the  metallic  condition,  and  if  cobalt  and  iron  are 
present,  they  will  also  be  in  the  metallic  state.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  pure  nickel,  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sam- 
ple may  be  calculated  directly  from  this  weight,  but  if  iron 
or  cobalt  is  present,  a  correction  must  first  be  made.  This 
is  done  as  follows: 

Dissolve  the  metallic  residue  that  has  just  been  weighed 
in  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  nearly  neutralize  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  add  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  This  will  precipitate  the  iron  as 
hydrate,  while  the  cobalt  and  nickel  at  first  precipitated 
dissolve  in  the  excess  of  reagent.  After  digesting  on  the 
water  bath  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash  two  or  three  times 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter,  by  pouring  a  little  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
over  it.  Wash  the  filter  once  with  water,  then  pour  a  little 
more  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  wash  twice  more 
with  water,  receiving  the  solution  and  washings  in  a  clean 
beaker.  Nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonium 
hydrate,  and  again  precipitate  the  iron  ^vith  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  Digest  on  the  water  bath  for  about 
half  an  hour,  filter,  wash  once  with  hot  water,  and  then  add 
this  filtrate  to  the  original  filtrate  and  set  it  aside  for  further 
treatment-  Then  continue  to  wash  the  precipitate  of  ferric 
hydrate  with  hot  water,  until  it  is  perfectly  clean.  Fold  the 
filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  weighed  crucible. 
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ignite  gcntl7  at  first,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  and  ™ 
ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  several  minutes. 
Cool  tl:e  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  Fcfi^.     From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample. 

The  filtrate  from  the  iron  contains  the  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue 
cautiously  to  expel  ammonium  salts.  'A'hen  cool,  add  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  ot  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Render  this  .solution  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrate,  and 
then  add  just  enough  acetic  acid  to  completely  dissolve  theJ 
precipitate  produced  by  the  potassium  hydrate.  To  this" 
solution,  add  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium  nitrite, 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours.  The  cobalt  will  now  be  completely 
precipitated  as  yellow  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite,  while  the 
nickel  remains  in  solution.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
well  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  to 
which  a  little  potassium  nitrite  is  added.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter, 
and  burn  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  ash,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  tlie  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters,  J 
heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  the  cobalt  with  a  slight  excess^ 
of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  black  and  of  uniform  texture.  Filter, 
using  a  pump  if  one  is  at  hand,  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  and  suck  the  precipitate  and  filter  as  dry  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  pump.  '  Fold  the  filter  around  the 
precipitate,  and  ignite  in  a  Rose  crucible  to  bum  the  paper; 
then  ignite  the  precipitate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  From  this,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  cobalt  in  the  sample,  then  add  the  weights  of 
cobalt  and  iron,  subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  the  origi- 
nal precipitate  consisting  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  and 
from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
nickel  in  the  sample. 
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■  ELECTROLYTIC  SEPARATION. 

61.  Determination  of  Copper. — Dissolve  abont  ,4  or 
.5  gram  of  the  sample  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
drj"ness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  and  dissolve  it  in  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  By  means  of  the  battery,  deposit  the 
copper  from  this  solution  on  the  negative  electrode,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  in  Art.  20,  Quant ilntivf  Analy- 
sis.  Part  1.  When  the  copper  is  all  deposited,  hold  the 
electrode  over  the  beaker  and  wash  the  liquid  adhering  to 
it  back  into  the  solution  by  directing  a  fine  stream  of  water 
from  a  wash  bottle  on  to  the  electrode.  Then  wash  in  the 
■Kual  manner,  by  dipping  the  electrode  into  several  beakers 
B(  hot  water,  and  finally  into  alcohol.  Dry  in  an  air  bath  at 
about  110°,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  From  the 
weight  of  copper  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  sample. 

G'i.  Determination  of  Nickel. — If  a  qualitative  analy- 
sis has  shown  that  the  coin  contains  only  copper  and  nickel, 
render  the  solution  from  which  the  copper  has  just  been 
separated  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat  it  to  G0°  or 
70°,  and  deposit  the  nickel  by  means  of  an  electric  current 
liberating  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  per 
minute.  Ammonia  will  be  expelled  from  the  solution  quite 
rapidly  at  this  temperature,  and  as  the  solution  must  be  kept 
distinctly  alkaline  all  the  time,  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
must  be  added  frequently  to  take  the  place  of  that  driven 
off  by  the  heat.  When  the  nickel  is  completely  deposited, 
disconnect  the  apparatus;  wash  the  electrode  by  dipping  it 
into  several  beakers  of  hot  water  and  then  into  alcohol,  dry, 
cool,  and  weigh,  and  from  the  weight  of  nickel  thus  obtained, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

If,  in  addition  to  copper  and  nickel,  the  coin  contains  iron 
and  cobalt,  the  method  must  be  modified  as  follows: 

After  separating  the  copper,  heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
and  render  it  alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  iron  is  present,  it 
will  be  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate.     Filter,  wash  well  with 
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hot  water,  wrap  the  precipitate  in  tho  filter,  place  in  a  cruii- 
ble  and   ignite  gently   at    first,   but   finally  at   the   highest 
temperature  of  the  blast  lamp.     Coul  in  a  desiccator,  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  /v,(\,  and  from   this  weight,  calculate  theJ 
percentage  of  iron  in  ihc  .sample.  1 

Render  the  filtrate  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat 
it  to  about  05°,  and  deposit  the  nickel  and  cobalt  together  on 
the  negative  electrode,  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  in 
the  same  way  t]uit  the  nickel  was  deposited  in  the  last 
instance.  AVhen  the  precipitation  is  complete,  wash  the 
electrode  containing  the  two  metals  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
dipping  it  into  hot  water  and  alcohol,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath. 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  is  thus  obtained. 

Dissolve  the  metals  from  the  electrode  in  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty  condition  on  the 
water  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  render  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydrate,  and  add  just  enough  acetic  acid  to  completely  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  fnrmed  by  the  potassium  hydrate.  To 
this  solution,  add  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  that 
has  been  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  24  hours. 

Filter,  wash  well  with  a  lO-pcr-cent.  solution  of  potassium 
acetate  containing  a  little  potassium  nitrite.  Dry  the  precip- 
itate, remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
burn  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  ash,  dissolve 
it  in  the  least  neces.sary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
to  about  50  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  the 
cobalt  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue 
the  boiling  until  the  precipitate  becomes  black  and  of  uniform 
texture.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  ignite  m  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  metallic  cobalt. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  cobalt  as  just  described,  it 
maj-  be  determined  by  electrolysis.  To  do  this,  dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  potassium  cobalt  nitrite  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness, 
add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  dissolve  In 
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\utcr.  Render  this  solution  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia, heat  it  to  60°  or  70°,  and  deposit  the  cobalt  in  the  same 
way  that  the  nickel  was  precipitated.  Wash,  dry,  cool,  and 
n'eigh  the  electrode  containing^  the  cobalt  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. From  the  weight  of  cobalt  obtained  by  one  of  these 
methixis,  calculate  the  percentage  of  cobalt  in  the  sample. 
Then  subtract  the  weight  of  cobalt  from  the  weight  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  prevnously  obtained,  and  from  the  weight  of 
nickel  tJius  found,  calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the 
sample. 


^ 


GERMAN   SIIiVER. 
Cu  +  Zn  4-  Ni 


63.     Determination  of  Copper. — The  copper  may  be 
determined  as  sulphide  by  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sul- 
[phide,  or  as  metallic  copper  by  depositing  it  electrolytically. 
[As  electrolytic  methods  are   comparatively  new,  the   first 
nethod  is  the  most  largely  used  at  present. 
1.     Dissolve  about  1   gram   of   the  sample  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
the  water  bath.     Add  5  or  (i  cubic  centimeters  of  hydro- 
iloric  acid  to  the   residue,    dissolve   it   in   100  cubic  centi- 
neters  of  water,  heat  the  solution  to  incipient  boiling,  and 
recipitaie  the  copper  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  moderately 
ipid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution, 
finch  should  be  in  a  covered  beaker.     Filter  rapidly,  wash 
rilhout  interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sul- 
E>hidc,  and  dry  in  an  air  bath.     This  precipitate  invariably 
>ntains  some    zinc   sulphide  and  must,   consequently,   be 
purified.     Remove  it  as  completely  as   possible   from   the 
liter,  burn  the  latter,  moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  and 
^evaporate  to  dryness.     Then   add  the  precipitate,  dissolve 
the  whole  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.     Add 

Kbout  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
issolve  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  the  solution 
3  boiling,  and  again  precipitate  the  copper  with  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.     The  precipitate  will   now  be  free 
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from  zinc.     Filter,   wash  with  water  containing'  hydrogei^B 
sulphide,  drj',  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  with  the  addi^B 
tion  of  a  little  sulphur,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  thev 
sample.  ^ 

2.  Dissolve  about .  5  gram  of  the  sample  in  nitric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  about 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  residue, 
dissolve  it  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  deposit  the 
copper  on  the  negative  electrode,  using  an  electric  current 
that  liberates  from  .5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  of  electrolytic 
gas  per  minute.  When  all  the  copper  is  deposited,  remove 
the  electrodes  from  the  solution,  and  while  holding  them 
over  the  beaker,  wash  the  liquid  adhering  to  them  back  into 
the  solution.  Then  wash  the  electrode  containing  the  copper 
by  dipping  it  successively  into  three  or  four  beakers  of  hot 
water  and  a  beaker  of  alcohol.  Dry  the  electrode  and  copper 
in  an  air  bath  at  110°,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  From 
the  weight  of  copper  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  copper  in  the  sample. 

64.  Determination  of  Zinc. — If  the  copper  was  sepa- 
rated as  sulphide,  unite  the  two  filtrates  and  boil  until  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  completely  expelled,  finally  adding  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  In  either  case,  evaporate  the  solution 
to  about  IjO  cubic  centimeters,  add  sodium  carbonate  drop 
by  drop  until  the  last  drop  produces  a  permanent  precipitate, 
and  dissolve  this  precipitate  by  adding  a  single  drop  of  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid.  When  this  solution  is  perfectly 
cold,  conduct  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  into  it  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  forms,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  .sodium  acetate,  continue  to  lead  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  .solution  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
Filter  off  the  zinc  sulphide,  wash  at  first  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
then  with  water  containing  onh'  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide. 
If  the  above  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  precipitate 
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will  now  be  pure  zinc  sulphide  and  may  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  according  to  directions  given  later;  but  as  a 
slight  variation  from  the  proper  method  uf  procedure  may 
cause  the  precipitation  of  some  nickel,  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  llie  solution  almost  to  dryness  to  expel  most 
of  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Render  this  solution  almost  neutral,  by  adding 
sodium  carbonate  until  the  last  drop  produces  a  precipitate, 
dissolve  this  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate the  zinc  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  same 
«'ay  that  this  was  done  in  the  first  instance.  After  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  for  12  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  col- 
lect and  settle,  filter,  and  wash  at  first  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then 
with  water  containing  only  hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  burn  the  latter  in  a 
Rose  crucible,  add  the  precipitate  together  with  a  little  sul- 
phur, and  ignite  over  a  Bunsen  burner  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
weigh  as  zinc  sulpliide  ZiiS,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  sample. 


05.  Determination  of  Nickel. — Combine  the  two  fil- 
trates from  the  zinc  sulphide,  boil  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  to  expel  all  hydrogen  sulphide,  evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and  deter- 
mine the  nickel  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Render  the  solutioil  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
heat  it  to  fJS"  or  70°,  and  deposit  the  nickel  electrolytically 
by  means  of  a  current  liberating  from  5  to  12  cubic  centi- 
meters of  electrolytic  gas  per  minute.  WTien  the  nickel  is 
all  deposited,  wash  the  negative  electrode  containing  the 
nickel,  by  dipping  it  into  several  beakers  of  hot  water,  and 
finally  into  a  beaker  of  alcohol.  Dry,  cool,  weigh,  and  from 
the  weight  of  nickel  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

2.  Wash  the  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  to 
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boiling,  precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  added  in  small  successive  portions  while  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Then,  to  the  gently  boiling  solution, 
add  bromine  water  in  small  successive  quantities,  and  with 
constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  becomes  black  and  of 
uniform  texture,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains  alka- 
line throughout  the  operation.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  wash  it  8  or  3  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water, 
then  filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  until  the 
washings  no  longer  have  an  alkaline  reaction  when  tested 
with  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the 
filter,  bum  tht;  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
to  cliange  any  nickel  that  may  be  reduced  back  to  oxide. 
Wlien  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  weigh  as  nickel  oxide  NiO,  and  from  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 


66.  .  Sepai-atlon  of  Zinc  and  Nickel  from  a  Potas- 

sluin-CyanUle  Solution.  — A  method  of  separating  zinc 
and  nickel  that  is  quite  largely  used  at  the  present  time, 
dei^ends  upon  the  deportment  of  their  cyanides  in  a  potassium- 
cyanide  solution  with  potassium  sulphide.  The  details  of  the 
method  are  as  follows: 

After  evaporating  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  to  100  or 
150  cubic  centimeters,  render  it  strongly  alkaline  with  potas- 
sium hydrate,  adding  the  reagent  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate 
solution.  This  will  precipitate  all  of  the  nickel,  and  part  of 
the  zinc  in  the  form  of  hydrates.  Add  a  concentrate  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  but  avoid  any  considerable  excess.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  ver}'  strongly  alkaline,  nearly  neutralize  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  still  leave  it  distinctly  alkaline.  Then  add  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  precipitate  all  the  zinc,  but  avoid  a  large  excess  of  this 
reagent.  Stir  well  with  a  glass  rod,  allow  to  stand  for  some 
time,  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh   as  zinc  sulphide. 
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followingthe  directions  given  in  Art  64.    From  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  uf  zinc  in  the  sample. 

Render  the  filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide  slightly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  and  boil  the  solution  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  no  longer  be  detected,  showing  that  the  cyanides 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  cyanogen  expelled  from  the 
solution.  Then  proceed  with  the  determination  of  nickel, 
using  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Art.  65. 


h 


AliLiOY  OF  BISMUTH  AXD  COPPER. 
Determination    of    Bismuth.  —  Dissolve 


67.  Determination  of  Bismuth.  —  Dissolve  about 
.5  gram  of  the  sample  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten 
the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  mix  if  with  a  stirring  rod,  and  then  slowly  add  about 
2i)0  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  while  stirring  continuously. 
When  the  water  has  all  been  added,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
until  the  white  precipitate  of  bismuth  oxychloride  BtOCl com- 
pletcly  settles,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  perfectly  clear. 
Then  add  a  little  more  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  observe  if  any  further  precipitation  takes  place.  If 
it  does,  continue  to  add  water  until  the  bismuth  iscompletuly 
precipitated.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  bismuth  was 
all  precipitated  by  the  first  addition  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  precipitate  has 
settled,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  in  an  air  bath  at  110°,  until 
a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  increase  in  weight  over 
the  weight  of  the  paper  alone,  is  the  weight  of  bismuth  oxy- 
chloride BiOCl,  which  contains  80.20  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 
From  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the  sample. 

68.  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  bismuth  oxychloride  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  copper  as  sulphide  by 
leading  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulpliide  through  the  gently 
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boiling;  solution.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  it 
rapidly,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump,  wash  with- 
out interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
dry,  ignite,  with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S.  From  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  copper  may  be  determined  as  oxide 
by  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  IB,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  or  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to 
expel  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residvie  dissolved  in  about 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  with  the  addition  of  1  or 
2  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  copper  determined 
electrolytically  as  in  the  analysis  of  a  silver  coin  (see  Art.  40). 


ALLOY  OF  BISMUTH  AXD  LEAD. 

69.  Determination  of  nit^muth. — Dissolve  from. 5  to 
.8  gram  of  the  sample  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  a 
syrupy  consistence  on  the  water  bath.  Add  a  little  water, 
stir  the  mixture  well  with  a  stirring  rod,  and  again  evaporate 
on  the  water  bath.  Rei^eat  this  four  or  five  times  to  expel 
the  nitric  acid,  then  to  the  cold  residue  add  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  1  gram  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  500  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  an  hour  or 
two  for  the  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth  nitrate  to  collect 
and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate  having  the  same  strength  as  that  used  to 
precipitate  the  bismuth.  Pure  water  cannot  be  used  to  wash 
this  precipitate,  for  when  it  is  used,  the  precipitate  rapidly 
becomes  more  basic,  and  tlie  washings,  which  have  an  acid 
reaction,  contain  bismuth.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it 
from  the  filter,  cautiously  burn  the  paper  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and,  when  cool,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  ash  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Add  the  precipitate  to 
the  residue  in  the  crucible,  and  ignite  it  strongly  over  a  Bun- 
sen  burner,  while  protecting  the  precipitate  from  the  action 
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of  reducing  gases.     Cool  the  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and 
yeigh  it  as  bismuth  oxide  fii,0^,  which  contains  89.66  per 
It.  of  bismuth.     From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percent- 
"•ge  of  bismuth  in  the  sample. 

As  bismuth  oxide  is  easily  reduced,  it  is  a  good  plan,  after 
weighing  as  oxide,  to  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
remove  the  flame,  allowing  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  metallic  bismuth  as 
soon  as  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  thus  checking  the  result 
obtained  by  weighing  the  bismuth  as  oxide. 

70.  Determination  of  lycatl. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washings  from  the  bismuth  to  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  precipitate  the  lead  from  this  solution  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate alcohol;  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  for 
4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter 
through  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  that 
has  been  dried  and  weighed.  Wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  water  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  wash  all  the  acid  out  of  the  precipitate  and 
filter  with  half-strength  alcohol.  Dry  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  150°,  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained,  and  from  the  resulting  weight  of  lead 
sulphate,  calculate  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  maybe  cautiously  ignited  over 
a  Bunsen  burnerat  a  low  temperature,  cooled  in  adesiccator, 
and  weighed;  or,  it  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  according  to  one  of  the  methods  given  in  Arts. 
26  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 


ALIiOY  OF  ANTIMOXY  AND  TIN. 

71.  Deterniluallon  of  Antimony. — Weigh  about  1  g^m 
of  the  finely  divided  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  it 
with  a  watch  glass,  and  oxidize  the  metals  by  the  gradual 
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addition  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  When  sufficient  acid  has 
been  added,  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  the  residue 
appears  perfectly  white,  and  then  evaporate  to  drj-ness  on 
the  water  bath.  Transfer  the  residue  of  oxides  to  a  silver 
crucible,  washing  in  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  dish 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  cautiously 
evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness.  Mix  the  dry  residue  in 
the  crucible  with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  solid  sodium 
hydrate,  and  fuse  it  for  about  15  minutes  at  a  red  heat  over 
a  Bunsen  burner.  The  tin  and  antimony  are  thus  changed 
into  soluble  sndium  stannate  and  insoluble  stxlium  metanti- 
monate.  When  the  crucible  is  moderately  cool,  place  it  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  add  hot  water,  and  heat  until  the  fusion  is 
loosened  from  the  crucible.  Then  remove  the  crucible  from 
the  porcelain  dish,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  by  means  of  a 
wash  bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to  nm  back  into  the  dish. 
The  volume  of  the  solution  should  now  be  about  200  cubic 
centimeters.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  dish  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  and  stir  well  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  fusion  is 
thoroughly  disintegrated;  then  remove  it  from  the  flame, 
allow  it  to  stand  a  few  moments,  add  one-third  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  i>0-per-cent.  alcohol,  stir  well,  and  stand 
aside  for  the  precipitate  to  settle.  The  tin  will  now  all  be 
in  solution,  while  the  antimony  remains  as  an  insoluble 
residue  of  sodium  metantimonate.  Filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate two  or  three  times  with  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part 
of  absolute  alcohol  to  2  parts  of  water,  then  wash  clean  with 
half-strength  alcohol,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside  to  be  treated 
later. 

Remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  from  the 
(liter  to  a  beaker.  Then  pour  a  solution  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  on  the  filter,  and  receive  the  solution  in  a  clean  beaker. 
If  this  d(3es  not  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate  remaining 
on  the  filter,  pour  the  solution  over  it  again,  receiving  it  in 
a  second  clean  beaker,  and  repeat  this  until  the  precipitate 
is  completely  dissolved  Pour  this  solution  over  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  beaker,  replace  the  beaker,  which  has  just  been 
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pticd,  under  the  funnel,  and  wash  the  filter  thoroughly 
h  water.  After  the  main  precipitate  has  been  dissolved, 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  if  necessarj',  add  the  washings, 
and  wash  both  of  the  beakers  used  to  catch  the  acid  solution 
into  this  solution,  which  will  now  contain  all  the  antimony. 
The  precipitate  should  be  dissolved  in  tlie  least  necessary 

I  quantity  of  acid,  as  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
vents complete  precipitation  as  sulphide.  Dilute  the  solution 
containing  antimony  to  about  250  cubic  centimeters,  place  it 
on  a  water  bath,  and  lead  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  until  the  antimony  is  completely  precipitated,  and 
the  solution  is  saturated  with  the  gas.  Then  discontinue 
the  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  allow  the  solution  to  stand  on 
the  bath  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  barely  per- 
ceptible. The  expulsion  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
may  be  hastened  by  leading  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  solution  while  it  is  standing  on  the  water  bath. 
Filter  rapidly,  using  a  filter  that  has  been  previously  dried 
at  110°  and  weighed,  wash  well  with  water  containing  a  little 
hydrogen  sulphide,  dry  at  110°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
now  consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and 
a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done  by  one,  or  both, 
of  the  methods  described  in  Art  60,  Quantitative  Analy- 
is.  Part  1,  and  from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  the  per- 
centage of  antimony  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 


72,  Determination  of  Tin. — Evaporate  the  alcoholic 
[solution  containing  the  tin  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters, 
I  by  heating  it  on  the  water  bath,  render  the  solution  slightly 
[but  distinctly  acid  ^vith  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
I  the  tin  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated.  When 
I  the  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  pre- 
>cipitate  of  s<idium  stannate  frequently  separates,  but  this 
I  has  no  significance,  as  it  is  readily  converted  into  sulphide 
Iby  hydrogen  sulphide.  After  the  solution  is  thoroughly 
'saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  let  it  stand  for  half  an 
[hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  then  filter,  and  wash  on 
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the  filter  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  a 
few  drops  of  free  acetic  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  transfer  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  moisten  the  ash 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite  gently. 
After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  cover 
the  crucible  to  avoid  loss  through  decrepitation^  and  heat 
gently  for  several  minutes.  Then  remove  the  cover,  and 
continue  to  ignite  gently  until  the  sulphide  is  apparently  all 
changed  to  oxide.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  moisten  the 
precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  cover 
the  crucible,  ignite  gently  at  first,  then  remove  the  cover 
and  raise  the  temperature,  finally  heating  at  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  sulphide  will  now 
be  completely  oxidiaed,  but  some  sulphuric  acid  will  remain 
in  the  precipitate.  To  expel  this,  allow  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate to  cool,  add  a  little  dry  ammnnium  carbonate,  and 
ignite  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating 
intensely.  Repeat  this  treatment  several  times  to  be  sure 
all  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  then  cool  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide  SnO^. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample. 


73. 


WOOD'«    METAIi. 
Determination  of  Tin. — Weigh  otit  about  1  gram 


of  the  finely  divided  sample,  place  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add 
sufficient  nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  completely  oxidize  it, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Mi  listen  the  resi- 
due with  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  used  in  dissolving  the  sample,  add  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  almost  to  boiling  while  stir- 
ring continuously.  The  tin,  together  with  some  of  the  lead 
and  bismuth,  will  now  be  in  the  form  of  insoluble  oxides, 
while  the  rest  of  the  lead  and  bismuth,  together  with  the 
cadmium,  will  be  in  solution  in  the  form  of  nitrates.     When 
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the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  filter,  and  wash  with 
pure  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  will  scarcely  color 
litmus  paper.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch 
glass,  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  moisten  the  ash 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  gently.  Then  add  tlie  precipitate  together  with  about 
five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  sulphur,  and  fuse  over  a  Buiisen  burner.  Allow 
the  fusion  to  cool,  and  digest  it  with  hot  water  until  it  is 
thoroughly  disintegrated.  The  lead  and  bismuth  will  now 
be  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sulphides,  while  the  tin  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  sodium  sulphostannate.  After  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide ;  then 
stand  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  to  drj'  and  be  treated 
later,  and  determine  the  tin  in  the  filtrate  as  f<jllows: 

Slowly  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  while  stirring 
constantly,  until  the  reaction  of  the  solution  is  distinctly 
acid,  but  avoid  a  large  e.xcess  of  acid.  Then  stand  the  solu- 
tion on  u  water  bath  mitil  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
nearly  disappeared.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  a 
few  drops  of  free  acetic  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently; 
then  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  ignite 
gently  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  cover  on.  Wlien  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger  of  loss  through  decrepitation,  remove  the 
cover  and  heat  gently  wth  free  access  of  air  so  long  as  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  given  oflf.  Then  raise  the  temixjrature  to  the 
high^'St  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  Moisten  the  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  cautiously  ignite  again,  finally 
heating  over  the  blast  lamp.  When  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate become  moderately  cool,  add  a  little  dry  sodium 
carbonats  and  ignite  strongly,  raising  the  temperature  grad- 
ually.    Repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  finally  igniting  for  a 
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few  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  The  pre- 
cipitate will  now  be  pure  stannic  oxide  SnO^.  Allow  it  to 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 


74.  Determination  of  Lead. — Remove  the  precipitate 
of  lead  and  bismuth  sulphides,  set  aside  for  further  treat- 
ment, as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the 
paper  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  dissolve  the  whole  in  half-strength  nitric  acid. 
Evaporate  to  drj-ncss  on  the  water  bath,  moisten  the  residue 
with  3  or  4  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  the.  least 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  wash  this  solution  into  the 
first  filtrate  containing  the  cadmium,  together  with  most  of 
the  lead  and  bismuth.  The  solution  will  now  contain  all 
the  lead,  bismuth,  and  cadmium.  Evaporate  it  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  and  precipitate  the  lead  with  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Add  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of 
absolute  alcohol  to  the  solution,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
for  at  least  4  hours  for  the  lead  sulphate  to  completely  sepa- 
rate. Filter  through  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch 
crucible,  wash  at  first  with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid;  then  wash  all  the  acid  out  with  half-strength 
alcohol,  dry  at  150°  in  an  air  bath,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  lead  sulphate  Pf>SO,.  From  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  lead  sulphate  may  be  filtered,  dried,  and 
weighed  according  to  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Arts. 
26  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  but  in  any  case 
the  precipitate  should  be  washed  first  with  water  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  half-strength  alcohol, 
to  remove  all  the  acid. 

This  determination  must  be  very  carefully  performed. 
The  solution  must  contain  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  hold 
the  bismuth  in  solution,  or  part  of  it  will  be  separated 
and  weighed  as  lead ;  but  a  large  excess  of  acid  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  lead  will  not  be  completely  precipitated.     If 
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a  precipitate  separates  from  the  solution  before  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  just  enough  nitric  acid  must  be  added 
to  redissolve  it,  but  an  excess  must  be  avoided. 


75.  Determination  of  Blsmnth. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
trate from  the  lead  sulphate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath, 
add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  a 
syrupy  consistence.  Repeat  tlie  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  once  more  in  order  to  expel  all  nitric  acid,  and 
when  the  residue  is  nearly  dry,  add  from  300  to  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle.  This  should  completely  precipitate  the 
bismuth  as  oxychloride  DiOCl,  while  the  cadmium  remains 
in  solution.  To  learn  if  all  the  bismuth  is  precipitated, 
remove  a  little  of  tlie  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  a  watch 
glass  and  add  a  relatively  large  amount  of  water.  If  a  pre- 
cipitate results,  more  water  must  be  added  to  the  solution  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  If  a  precipitate  is  not  produced 
on  the  watch  glass,  wash  this  solution  back  into  the  beaker 
and  proceed  with  the  determination.  In  either  case,  as 
soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filler,  wash  with  water  that  is 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stand  the 
filtrate  aside  for  the  determination  of  cadmium.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  bismuth  oxychloride  will  contain  some  sulphuric 
acid  in  this  case,  and  consequently  cannot  be  weighed 
directly.  To  obtain  the  precipitate  in  a  pure  form,  dissolve 
it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  a  pasty  consistence  on  a  water  bath.  Add  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  almost  to 
liryness.  Repeat  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporation,  and,  when  almost  dry,  add  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,'  filter  tlirough  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  water 
that  is  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry 
in  an  air  bath  at  110°,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  precipitate  is  now  bismuth  oxychloride  BiOCl,  which 
contains  8i».20  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  and  from  the  weight  of 
this,  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 
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76,     Determination  of  Cadmium. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
trate from  the   bismuth    oxychloride,    which   contains  the 
cadmium  in  solution,  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and. 
proceed  to  determine  the  cadmium,   either  as  sulphide  or 
oxide,  by  one  of  the  following-  methods: 

1.  Dclermination  as  Sulphide. — Heat  the  solution  gently 
over  a  water  bath,  and  conduct  a  moderately  rapid  current 
of  pure,  washed  hydro{^en  sulphide  through  it  until  the 
cadmium   is  completely   precipitated,   and   the  solution  is 

•thoroughly  saturated  with  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  precipi- 
tate settles,  filter  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  at  first  with 
hydrogen-sulphide  water  that  has  been  slightly  acidulated 
with* hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  pure  water.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  105^  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  and  from  the  weight  of  cadmium  sulphide  thus 
found,  calculate  the  percentage  of  cadmium  in  the  sample. 
Cadmium  sulphide  G/.S' contains  77.  TS  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sulphur  being  set 
free  and  weighed  as  cadmium  sulphide,  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  is  sometimes  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  and  the  cadmium 
is  then  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  this  solution.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
precipitate  is  the  same  as  when  potassium  cyanide  is  not 
added. 

2.  Determination  as  Oxide. — Heat  the  solution  nearly  to 
boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  precipitate  the  cadmium  as 
carbonate  by  adding  S(xiium  carbonate  drop  by  drop,  while 
stirring  continuously,  until  the  solution  is  distinctly  alkaline. 
Boil  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter.  Add  about  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  and  decant  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid  through  the 
filter.  Repeat  this  \vashing  by  decantation  once,  then  bring 
the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  saturate  the  latter 
with  a  concentrate  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and,  after 
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ing^,  bum  it  cautiously  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
he  ammonium  nitrate  supplies  oxygen  to  burn  the  paper, 
.nd  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  reduction,  and  consequent 
■olatilization,  of  the  small  amount  of  precipitate  that  invari- 
bly  adheres  to  the  filter.  When  the  filter  is  completely 
umed,  and  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  precipi- 
te  and  iguite  carefully,  gradually  increasing  the  tempera- 
te and  finally  heating  strongly  for  about  10  minutes. 
oo\  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  After  weighing,  again 
ile  strongly  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
eigh.  If  the  precipitate  has  lost  weight  during  this  second 
ition,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  weight 
"teraains  constant.  This  treatment  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  last  portions  of  carbon  dioxide 
e  expelled  from  the  precipitate.  When  a  constant  weight 
obtained,  the  precipitate  is  cadmium  oxide  Ci/0,  which 
ntains  87.50  per  cent  of  cadmium.  From  the  weight  thus 
obtained,  cMculate  the  percentage  of  cadmium  in  the  sample. 


^m  77.  Separation  of  Bismuth  and  Cmlnilum  by  Means 
^Bof  Sodium  Carboiiulo  an«l  Potassium  Cyanide. — Another 
^Btnethod  of  separating  bismuth  and  cadmium,  which  is  prub- 
^Bbly  more  difficult  to  perform  correctly  than  the  one  just 
described,  dejDends  upon  the  deportment  of  these  metals 
,  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide.  This  method 
is  quite  largely  used  at  present,  and,  consequently,  it  is  best 
for  the  student  to  try  it.  The  details  are  as  follows: 
^^  After  evaporating  all  alcohol  from  the  filtrate  from  the 
^■fead  sulphate,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  sodium 
hydrate,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  slowly  add  sixlium  carbonate 
^^in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  precipitate  the  bismuth 
id  cadmium,  and  then  add  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  i?ufficient  quantity  to  completely  dissolve  the 
idmium  carbonate  at  first  formed,  leaving  the  bismuth 
jrecipitated.  Heat  the  solution,  in  which  the  bismuth  pre- 
cipitate is  suspended,  on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour, 
■"hen  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  with 
>ure  water.     Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary 
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quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  precipitate 
the  bismuth  as  basic  carbonate  with  a  very  slight  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  continue  to  heat  nearly  to  boiling 
for  some  time.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  pure  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
air  bath,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  cautiously  burn  the 
filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  ash,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently.  Then, 
after  the  crucible  has  cooled,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
gently  until  the  carbon  dioxide  is  completely  expelled  and  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  bismuth 
oxide  Bi^O^,  which  contains  80. OG  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  and 
from  the  weight  of  this,  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the 
sample  is  calculated. 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  almost  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  cadmium  as  sulphide  by  slowly  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide  while  stirring  constantly. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly,  using  hydrogen-sulphide  water  at  first  and 
then  pure  water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  half-strength  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  nearly  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  about 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  and  stir  well.  If 
this  does  not  produce  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  it  must  be 
filtered,  and  the  solid  matter  on  the  filter  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  pure  water.  If  the  residue  is  completely 
dissolved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dilute  the  solution.  In 
either  case,  the  clear  solution  should  amount  to  about 
100  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  this  solution  almost  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  cadmium  as  carbonate  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  is 
distinctly  alkaline,  stirring  the  solution  without  interruption 
during  the  addition  of  the  precipitant.  Now  heat  the  solu- 
tion to  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  and  proceed  with  the  determination  of  cadmium 
as  oxide,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  76,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  a  trifle 
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low,  and  sometimes  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  is  omitted. 
In  ihis  case  the  precipitate  obtained  by  ammonium  sulphide 
is  filtered  on  a  weighed  paper,  washed  thoroughly,  dried  at 
105°,  and  weighed  as  cadmium  sulphide.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience,  however,  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  not 
as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  following  the  directions  just 
given,  and  weighing  the  cadmium  as  oxide. 


BABBITT    MrETAIi. 

78.  Babbitt  metal  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and 
copper  largely  used  fur  bearings.  Most  of  the  so  called 
"bearing"  and  "anti-friction"  metals  are  composed  of 
these  same  metals  in  varying  proportions,  and  the  same 
methotls  of  analysis  apply  in  all  such  cases.  The  separation 
of  these  metals  is  a  rather  difficult  operation,  and  many 
methcxls  of  analysis  have  been  proposed.  Two  very  good 
methods  are  here  given.  They  are  both  modifications  of 
previously  proposed  methods,  and  either  these  methods,  or 
slight  modifications  of  them,  arc  largely  used.  The  student 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  both  methods,  and  then,  if 
he  wishes,  he  can  work  out  modifications  of  them  for  himself. 


FIRST  .MKXnOD. 

79.  Determination  of  L^acl. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
nncly  divided  Jilloy  into  a  beaker  having  a  capacity  of  about 
2.50  cubic  centimeters.  Cover  the  sample  \vith  4  or  5  grams 
of  iwwdered  tartaric  acid,  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2,  cover  the  beaker  with 
a  watch  glass,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath  until  the  sample 
is  completely  dissolved.  Then,  by  means  of  a  fine  jet  of 
water  from  the  wash  bottle,  wash  any  particles  of  liquid  that 
may  have  spattered  against  the  watch  glass  back  into  the 
beaker,  remove  the  watch  glass,  and  evaporate  the  contents 
of  the  beaker  to  a  pasty  consistence.     Add  about  75  cubic 
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centimeters  of  hot  water  to  this  pasty  residue,  and  stir  it 
occasionally,  while  standing  on  the  water  bath,  until  the  lead 
nitrate  has  completely  dissolved.  Part  of  the  tin  and  anti- 
mony will  be  dissolved,  and  part  will  remain  as  a  white 
powder.  Now  add  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  almost  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  The  solution 
at  this  point  will  generally  appear  cloudy,  as  it  would  take  a 
very  large  excess  of  the  reagent  to  completely  redissolve  the 
copper  hydrate  formed.  This  cloudiness  may  be  disregarded, 
as  it  has  no  influence  on  the  analysis.  Add  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  yellow  S(xlium-sulphide  solution,*  cover  the  beaker, 
and  digest  4  or  5  hours  on  the  water  bath,  stirring  from  time 
to  time.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  as  much  of 
the  clear  liquid  as  possible  through  a  filter,  and  wash  once 
by  decantation  with  warm  water,  decanting  as  much  of  the  ^ 
liquid  as  pf)ssible  without  bringing  any  of  the  precipitate  on^| 
to  the  filter.  To  the  residue  of  stilphides,  add  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  yellow  sodium-sulphide  solution,  cover 
the  beaker,  and  again  digest  on  the  water  bath  for  2  hours. 
Then  add  .50  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water,  stir  thoroughly, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  through  the  same  paper 
that  was  used  in  decanting  the  solution,  and  wash  thoroughly 
and  quickly  on  the  filter,  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  composed  of  the  sulphides  of 
lead  and  copper,  and  the  antimony  and  tin  are  in  the  filtrate. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
small  porcelain  dish,  place  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  bum  off  the  volatile  matter,  but  do  not  attempt  to  bum 
off  the  carbon.  Transfer  the  charred  filter  to  the  precipitate 
in  the  porcelain  dish,  moisten  this  with  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  digest  on  the^H 

*  To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  20  grams  of  sodium  hydrate  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  when  all  is  dissolved,  lead  a  current 
of  hydrojfen  sulphide  into  the'solution  until  it  is  saturated.  Pour  this 
solution  through  a  filter  to  remove  any  solid  matter,  and  then  stir  in 
IftO  millijjranis  of  (lowers  of  sulphur,  which  will  dissolve,  giving  tho 
solution  a  yellow  color. 
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water  bath  until  all  sulphur  has  disappeared.  Then  add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  one-third-strengfth  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporate  until  all  nitric  acid  is  driven  off.  Add  about 
S5  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided.  Filter,  wash 
at  first  with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then,  after  removing  the  filtrate,  wash  with  half-strength 
alcohol  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  w.^shed  out  of  the  filter. 
As  these  alcoholic  washings  contain  no  metal,  they  may  be 
thrown  away.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  bum  the  latter  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  add  3  drops  of  nitric  acid 
and  1  or  i  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ash,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  ignite  very  gently.  Then  add  the  precipitate, 
ignite  gently  over  a  Bnnsen  burner,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  lead  sulphate  PhSO^.  From  this,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  in  a  porce- 
lain Gooch  crucible  or  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at 
110°,  and  weighed,  but  probably  the  method  given  is  the 
one  most  frequently  used.  The  porcekiin  Gooch  crucible, 
however,  is  preferred  by  many  chemists. 


80.  Dctennlnntlon  of  Copper. — Heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  lead  sulphate  to  incipient  boiling,  and  while  holding  it 
just  at,  or  slightly  below,  the  boiling  point,  lead  in  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  until  the  copper  is  com- 
pletely precipitated.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
filter,  and  wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and 
cautiously  burn  the  latter  in  a  Rose  crucible.  Add  the  pre- 
cipitate, together  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur,  ignite  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in  Art.  18,  Qiiantitativf 
Analysis,  Part  1,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  cuprous 
sulphide  Cu^S.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  copper  in  the  sample. 

As  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  contains  the  cop- 
per in  the  form  of  sulphate,  together  with  a  little  free 
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sulphuric  acid,  the  copper  may  readily  be  determined 
electrolytically,  if  preferred.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this 
case  is  to  dilute  the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  deposit  the  copper  by  means  of  the  batten*, 
as  directed  in  Art  30,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before 
electrolyzing. 

81.  Determination  of  Antimony.  —  Dilute  the  fil- 
trate from  the  mixed  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  to  about 
300  cubic  centimeters  and  slowly  add  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
stirring  the  solution,  until  it  is  distinctly  acid,  but  avoid  a 
large  excess  of  acid.  Then  heat  the  solution  on  a  water 
bath  until  only  a  faint  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  remains. 
Allow  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  tin 
and  antimony,  together  with  much  free  sulphur,  to  settle; 
decant  tlie  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  wash  once  by  decan- 
tation,  and  then  wash  once  or  twice  on  the  filter  with  pure 
water.  Transfer  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  a 
clean  beaker,  and  dissolve  the  small  amount  of  precipitate 
adhering  to  the  filter  in  dilute  sodium  hydrate.  Allow  this 
solution  to  nm  through  the  filter  into  the  beaker  containing 
the  precipitate,  and  wash  the  paper  dean  with  pure  water. 
The  solution  in  the  beaker  should  now  amount  to  75  or 
80  cubic  centimeters.  To  this,  add  from  20  to  25  grams  of 
solid  sodium  hydrate,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  If 
much  heat  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  sodium  hydrate, 
allow  the  solution  to  cool,  then  cautiously  add  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  pure  bromine,  and  digest  on  the  water  bath, 
keeping  the  beaker  covered,  iintil  the  sulphur  is  completely 
oxidized  and  the  antimony  is  precipitated  as  white  crystal- 
line sodium  mctantimonate.  Now  remove  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  solution,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  amount  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  liberates  bromine  vapors,  enough 
bromine  has  been  added  to  the  solution,  but  if  bromine 
vapors  are  not  given  oiT,  more  bromine  must  be  added  and 
the  solution  must  be  heated  a  little  longeron  the  water  bath. 
Then  boil  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool. 
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add  snfficient  alcohol  to  make  up  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  volume  of  the  solution,  stir  well,  and 
stand  aside  for  at  least  6  hours  (longer,  if  necessary)  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  water,  to  which 
a  little  sodium  carbonate  is  added.  The  precipitate  now 
contains  the  antimony  as  sodium  metantimonate,  generally 
mixed  with  a  little  free  sulphur,  and  the  filtrate  contains  the 
tin  as  sodium  stannate.  The  latter  is  set  aside  to  be  treated 
f<ir  the  separation  of  tin. 

Transfer  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  a 
beaker,  and  dissolve  the  small  portion  adhering  to  the  filter 
in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  concentrate 

I  tartaric  acid  and  half-strength  hydrochloric  acid,  allowing 
the  solution  to  run  into  the  beaker  containing  the  precipi- 
tate.    If  necessar}',  add  more  of  this  mixture  of  acids  to 

(completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  then  wash  the  filter, 
from  which  the  precipitate  was  dissolved,  with  water,  and 
receive  the  washings  in  the  beaker  with  the  rest  of  the  anti- 
mony solution.  If  the  solution  contains  any  free  sulphur, 
filter  it  off  and  wash  well.  The  filtrate  will  now  contain 
the  antimony  freed  from  elements  that  would  interfere  with 

>  its  determination. 

Dilute  this  solution  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  place 
it  on  the  water  bath,  and  when  it  has  assumed  the  highest 
temperature  that  will  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  bath,  lead  a 
rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  until 
the  antimony  is  completely  precipitated.  Let  the  beaker 
and  contents  stand  on  the  water  bath  until  only  a  faint  odor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  given  off;  then  allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  filter,  bringing  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  rapidly  and  well  with  water  containing  a  little  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  then  once  or  twice  with  pure  water;  dry 
at  1 10°  and  weigh. 

This  precipitate  consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur, 
and  water,  and  a  correction  must  be  made.  To  do  this, 
remove  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  boat — taking  care  not  to  get  any  of  the  paper — 
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and  weigh  boat  and  precipitate.  Then  place  the  boat  and 
contents  in  a  piece  of  combustion  tubing,  drawn  out  to  a 
small  opening  at  one  end.  Lead  in  dry  carbon  dioxide 
through  a  perforated  stopper  in  the  other  end,  and,  when  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  tube,  bring  a  Bunsen  burner  under 
the  boat,  and  heat  carefully  until  no  more  sulphur  vapors 
are  given  oft,  and  the  precipitate  has  assumed  a  metallic 
appearance.  Allow  the  boat  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  the 
current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
The  precipitate  is  now  pure  antimony  sulphide  Sd^S^.  From 
the  weights  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  of  antimony 
sulphide  in  the  original  precipitate,  and  from  this,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  antimony  in  the  sample.  Art.  60,  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  Part  1,  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
this  determination. 

88.  Determination  of  Tin. — Dilute  the  filtrate  from 
the  antimony  to  about  230  cubic  centimeters,  render  it  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  the  solution 
until  the  bromine  is  all  expelled.  Then  lead  a  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution  until  the  tin  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the 
gas.  Let  the  beaker  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the  pre- 
cipitate settles,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.  Filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  this  to  dryness.  Then  add  the 
precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  Remove  the  cover  and  continue  to  ignite  gently 
until  the  precipitate  is  apparently  changed  to  oxide.  Allow 
it  to  cool,  add  3  or  4  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
ignite  again,  gently  at  first,  with  the  crucible  covered,  but 
finally  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner, 
with  the  cover  removed.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  add  a  little 
pure  dry  ammonium  carbonate,  and  ignite  again.  Repeat 
this  two  or  three  times,  finally  igniting  intensely.    Allow  the 
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crucible  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh,  and 
from  the  weight  of  stannic  oxide  SnO^  thus  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 


SECOND  METHOD. 

83.  Tietermlnatlon  of  L<e«*l. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  divided  alloy  into  a  beaker,  add  15  or  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  cover  the  beaker,  and 
heat  on  the  water  bath  until  the  sample  is  completely  decom- 
posed. Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  washing  any  liquid 
adhering  to  it  back  into  the  beaker,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty 
consistence  on  the  water  bath.  Add  from  8  to  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  to  this  pasty  residue,  stir  well,  and  then 
add  a  concentrate  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  until  the  mix- 
ture is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutral.  Now  add  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  freshly  prepared  yellow  sodium-sulphide  solu- 
tion, cover  the  beaker,  and  heat  to  incipient  boiling  for  half 
an  hour.  Add  about  K)  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water, 
stir  well,  allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside,  and 
decant  as  much  of  the  solution  through  a  filter  as  possible 
without  bringing  any  of  the  precipitate  on  the  paper.  To 
the  precipitate  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  yellow  sodium 
sulphide,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  heat  the  mix- 
ture over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  it  just  begins  to  boil,  then 
remove  it  to  a  water  bath,  and  digest  for  an  hour.  Add 
about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  stir  well,  and  when  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which 
the  solution  was  decanted.  Wash  this  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  sodium-sulphide 
solution  used  above.  The  precipitate  now  contains  the 
lead  and  copper,  while  the  antimony  and  tin  are  in  the  fil- 
trate, which  should  be  set  aside  and  treated  for  these  metals 
later. 

Wajih  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker  with  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water,  and  add  from  one-third  to  one-half 
as  much  concentrate  nitric  acid  as  the  total  amount  of  water 
used  in  washing  the  precipitate  from  the  paper.     If  any  of 
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the  precipitate  remains  on  the  paper,  dissolve  it  in  one-third- 
slrength  nitric  acid,  and  let  this  solution  run  into  the  same 
beaker.  Heat  this  mixture,  while  stirring  it  continuously, 
until  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  and  filter  out 
the  free  sulphur  that  separates.  To  the  filtrate  add  about 
12  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  by 
addingf  1  part  of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts  of  water,  and 
evaporate  until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  Add 
35  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  stir  well, 
and  let  the  precipitate  completely  subside.  Filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then  remove  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the 
copper,  and  wash  the  sulphuric  acid  out  of  the  filter  with  half- 
strength  alcohol,  tlirowing  these  alcoholic  washings  away. 
Dry  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  Art.  79,  and 
from  the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  PdSO,  thus  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 


84,  Determination  of  Copper. — Dilute  the  filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphate  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  if  the 
volume  does  not  already  amount  to  that  much,  heat  the 
solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  copper  by  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide.  As  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  rapidly  with  water  con- 
taining hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite  it 
with  the  addition  of  sulphur  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S,  following  the  directions 
given  in  Art.  18,  Quatititalive  Analysis,  Part  1.  From  the 
weight  of  cuprous  sulphide  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  copper  in  the  sample.  If  preferred,  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sul- 
phate, the  solution  diluted  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and 
the  copper  deposited  elect  rol}'tically  as  described  in  Art.  20, 
Quantitative  A  na/ysis,  Part  1.  Some  chemists  prefer  to  precip- 
itate the  copper  as  sulphide,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  boil  the  filtrate  to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  evapo- 
rate it  to  about  5  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  to  about  150  cubic 
centimeters,  and  deposit  the  copper  electrolyticallj. 
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85.  Determination  of  Antimony. — If  the  filtrate  from 
the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  does  not  amount  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  it  to  this  volume,  boil,  and 
cautiously  add  fine  crystals  of  pure  oxalic  acid  until  the 
sodium  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  and  the  solution 
contains  a  milky  separation  of  free  sulphur,  mixed  with  a 
precipitate  which  usually  appears  black  at  first.  Enough 
oxalic  acid  must  always  be  added.  A  moderate  excess  does 
no  harm.  Boil  this  solution  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
while  hot,  pass  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  for  15  minutes.  This  will  precipitate  the  anti- 
mony as  sulphide,  and  the  tin  will  remain  in  solution.  As 
s<K3n  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  using  a  filter  that 
has  been  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed,  and  wash  at  first 
with  warm  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphirle  and  then 
once  or  twice  with  pure  hot  water.  Dry  tl.e  precipitate  on 
the  filter  at  110*  in  an  air  bath,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  a 
correction  must  be  made  as  directed  in  Art.  81.  From  the 
weights  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  antimony 
in  the  sample 

86.  Determination  of  Tin. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
antimony  sulphide,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  over  a  Bunscn  burner  until 
white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide  begin  to  be  given  off.  Allow 
the  residue  to  cool,  cautiously  add  75  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  stir  well,  and  filter  quickly.  Wash  the  filter  until  the 
filtrate  and  washings  amount  to  about  125  cubic  centimeters. 
Place  this  solution  on  the  water  bath,  and  pass  a  rather  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  until  the  tin  is  com- 
pletely precipitated,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the 
gas.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and  let  it  stand 
on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour.  Then  filter,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.     After  moistening  the  ash  with 
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a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  to 
dryness,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  gently  with  the  cover  on 
at  first,  and  afterwards  with  the  cover  removed.  Moisten 
the  cool  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  ignite  gently  at  first,  with  the  cover  on,  and  when  dry, 
remove  the  cover  and  heat  strongly.  Then  ignite  several 
times  with  the  addition  of  small  quantitiesof  dry  ammonium 
carbonate,  finally  heating  intensely.  Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide  SnO^.  From  this  weight,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 


ANALTSIS  OF  I^rrNTERAlS. 


LIMESTOXE. 

87.  Limestone  is  essentially  calcium  carbonate,  but  as  it 
occurs  in  nature  it  always  contains  other  substances.  The 
constituents  usually  deterniined  are  insoluble  matter  (silica), 
oxides  of  iron,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  but,  in 
addition  to  these  substances,  the  limestone  always  contains 
minute  quantities  of  other  elements,  and  when  the  stone  is 
to  be  iised  for  certain  purposes  the  determination  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  becomes  important.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  the  constituents  •usually  sought,  only  one  sample  is 
used;  but,  when  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  estimated,  a 
separate  portion  of  the  original  sample  is  taken  for  each  of 
these  determinations. 

As  a  rule  the  calcium  and  magnesium  are  weighed  as 
oxide  and  pyrophosphate,  respectivel)',  and  from  these 
weights  the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  carbonates  are 
calculated,  but  sometimes  the  calcium  and  magnesium  arc 
reported  as  oxides,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  in 
a  separate  portion  of  the  sample.  Although  the  latter 
method  does  not  give  so  complete  an  idea  of  the  composition 
of  the  stone  to  a  person  not  familiar  with  chemistry,  it  is  the 
more  logical  of  tlie  two,  as  by  this  method  the  chemist 
reports  exactly  what  he  finds  rather  than  what  he  surmises. 
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COXSTITTTENTS  USUALLY  DETERMINED. 

88.  Deterrnluatlon  of  Silica. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  ground  sample,  which  has  been  dried  at  about 
\2!i°  in  an  air  bath,  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass, 
.idd  slowly  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  warm  on  a  water  bath  until  effervescence  has 
ceased.  Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  liquid  that 
has  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish,  add  5  or  C  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. Remove  the  dish  to  a  gauze  or  piece  of  sheet  iron 
over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  heat  geutly  until  the  odor  of 
hydrochloric  acid  can  no  longer  be  detected  and  the  calcium 
chloride  just  begins  to  fuse,  but  avoid  excessive  ignition,  as 
this  may  render  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cause  the  silica  to  partially  reunite 
with  bases.  To  this  residue,  add  fi  or  8  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  gently  till  the  iron 
salts  are  dissolved;  then  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  heat  the  solution,  while  stirring  it  continuously,  until  it 
begfins  to  boil.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand  a  few  minutes 
for  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  through  a  small  ashless 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Fold  the  filter  carefully  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite 
cautiously  at  first  to  bum  off  the  paper,  and  afterward  ignite 
strongly  over  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  "insoluble  silicious  matter." 

If  this  precipitate  is  perfectly  white,  and  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, it  consists  entirely  of  silica  SiO,,  and  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses may  be  reported  as  such;  but  if  the  silicious  residue  is 
large,  or  is  more  or  less  colored,  it  contains  other  substances 
and  must  be  treated  further.  The  treatment  necessary  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount  and  color  of  the  residue, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  analysis.  If  the  residue  is  only  of 
moderate  quantity,  and  is  white,  or  only  slightly  colored,  it 
will  contain  verj'  little,  if  any,  material,  except  iron  and 
^umina,  in  addition  to  the  silica,  and  the  first  method  will  be 
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sufficiently  accurate.  In  fact,  this  method  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  technical  purposes  in  nearly  every  case.  But  if 
the  residue  is  ver>'  large  or  darkly  colored,  other  constituents 
may  be  present,  and  the  second  method  is  the  better  in  this 
case.  Probably  the  second  method  is  the  more  accurate  of 
the  two,  and  should  be  employed  whenever  strict  accuracy  is 
required. 

1.  Moisten  the  precipitate  of  insoluble  silicious  matter 
with  3  or  4  drops  of  pure  water,  cover  it  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  drj-ness,  and 
cautiously  ignite  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
finally  heating  intensely  to  drive  off  all  sulphuric  acid.  Cool 
in  a  desiccator,  and  wejgh.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  silica,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
volatilized.  From  this,  the  jiercentage  of  silica  StO^  is  calcu- 
lated. Tu  the  residue  in  the  crucible,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  add  4  or  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure,  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat . 
until  this  is  evaporated  to  about  1  cubic  centimeter,  then  add 
2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  wash 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  the  filtrate  from  the  insolu- 
ble silicious  matter.  If  any  of  the  iron  and  alumina  remain 
undissolved,  this  does  not  matter  greatly,  as  tliey  are  to  be 
separated  from  this  solution  next. 

2.  Mix  the  insoluble  silicious  matter  in  the  platinum 
crucible  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dry  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  heat  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  until  the  mass  begins  to  cake  together,  and 
then  over  a  blast  lamp,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion.  Remove  the  crucible  containing  the  fusion  from  the 
flame,  and  while  holding  it  in  a  slanting  position,  slowly 
rotate  it  so  that  the  fusion  will  solidify  well  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  crucible,  and  thus  expose  a  greater  surface  to  the  action 
of  solvents.  When  cool,  place  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  hot  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  apply  heat  until 
the  fusion  dissolves.  If  the  fusion  dissolves  very  slowly, 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  but  it  should  not  be  added  at  first,  as  it  tends  to 
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form  a  gelatinous  precipitate  over  the  surface  of  the  fusion 
and  thus  impedes,  rather  than  hastens,  solution.  Either 
during  solution,  or  after  solution  is  complete,  render  the 
liquid  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to 
avoid  loss  by  spattering  during  effervescence,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Transfer  the  dish  to  a  wire 
gauze  or  sheet-iron  plate,  and  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner  at 
about  150°,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  off,  but 
avoid  a  much  higher  temperature.  After  allowing  the  resi- 
due to  cool,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric add,  heat  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  finally  dilute  to 
5U  cubic  centimeters.  Filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  the  same  way  that 
the  insoluble  silicious  matter  was  ignited.  Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 

The  filtrate  will  contain  iron,  aluminum,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  if  these  were  present  in  the  silicious  residue, 
and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  filtrate  from 
the  silicious  matter,  and  the  results  obtained  are  added  to 
the  percentages  found  in  the  main  solution.  The  two  solu- 
tions are  sometimes  united  and  the  analysis  completed  in  one 
operation,  but  it  is  best  to  analyze  them  separately  and  add 
the  results,  as  when  united,  the  large  amount  of  calcium  in 
the  main  solution  will  invariably  carry  down  some  of  the 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  introduced  with  the  filtrate  from 
the  fusion,  and  cause  much  trouble,  if  not  the  loss  of  the 
analysis.  The  calcium  and  magnesium  found  in  this  portion 
should  be  reported  as  oxides  at  all  events. 


89.  Determination  of  Iron  and  Alumina. — Heat  the 
filtrate  from  the  insoluble  silicious  matter  to  boiling,  and 
slowly  add  ammonia,  while  stirring  continuously,  until  a 
very  slight  excess  has  been  added.  If  the  precipitate  formed 
is  rather  large  and  light  colored,  dissolve  it  in  1  or  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tate  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce enough  ammonium  chloride  into  the  liquid  to  hold 
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everythingf  except  iron  and  aluminum  in  solution.  In  either 
case,  boil  the  solution  for  a  few  moments  after  all  the 
ammonia  is  added,  and  be  sure  that  the  solution  remains 
alkaline,  but  any  considerable  excess  of  ammonia  must  be 
avoided.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Fold  the  filter  around  the  pre- 
cipitate, place  them  together  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  to  bum  off  the  paper,  but  finally  at 
the  full  power  of  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  Fefi,  and  A/^0,. 
As  a  rule,  the  percentage  of  the  two  oxides  is  all  that  is 
required,  but  occasionally  the  percentage  of  each  oxide  is 
wanted.  When  this  happens,  they  should  be  separated  as 
directed  in  Art.  95. 


90.  Determination  of  Calcium  Oxide  or  Carbon- 
ate.— If  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  alumina  greatly 
exceeds  200  cubic  centimeters  in  volume,  evaporate  it  to 
about  this  bulk,  and  to  the  boiling  solution  add  5  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrate  ammonia,  then  add  about  35  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate, 
and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments.  Enough 
ammonium  oxalate  must  be  added  to  convert  all  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  into  oxalates  or  the  precipitation  of  calcium 
will  not  be  complete.  Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours,  for  the  precipi- 
tate to  collect  and  settle.  In  the  analysis  of  limestone  for 
technical  purposes,  the  solution  is  sometimes  only  allowed 
to  stand  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  satisfactory  results  are 
thus  obtained,  but  if  exact  results  are  sought,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  4  hours,  for  the  last  traces  of  cal- 
cium are  only  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time. 
Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  containing  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  dry  in  an  air  bath,  remove  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat 
gently  for  a  few  moments,  then  increase  the  temperature, 
and  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  10  or 
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15  minutes.  Let  the  precipitate  cool,  add  2  or  3  drops  of 
water,  and  again  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp 
for  10  minutes,  after  heating  gently  at  first  to  expel  the 
water.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
Ignite  the  precipitate  again  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  is  lower 
than  the  first  one,  the  ignition  must  be  rei^eated  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  calcium 
oxide  CaO,  and  if  it  is  to  be  reported  as  such,  no  calculation 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  the  ordinary  method  of  reporting 
results  is  to  be  followed,  the  weight  of  calcium  carbonate  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  calcium  oxide  by 
1.7857. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  maybe  con- 
verted into  sulphate  and  weighed  as  such,  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  Art.  40,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
or  the  precipitate  may  be  washed  with  pure  hot  water, 
and  the  calcium  oxide  (lime)  determined  volumetrically  as 
directed  in  Art.  lOO,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

91.  Determination  of  Slaiorneslnni  Oxide  or  Car- 
bonate.— Evapfirate  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to 
about  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  about  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  siiturated  solution  of  microcosmic  salt 
HXaN//^PO,^  while  stirring  continuously.  Then  cool  the 
solution  by  standing  the  beaker  containing  it  in  ice  water, 
and  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
adding  the  first  portion  drop  by  drop  while  stirring  continu- 
ously. After  the  ammonia  is  all  added,  stir  several  times 
while  the  precipitate  is  forming,  but  in  all  the  stirring  take 
cure  not  to  strike  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  beaker  with  the 
rod;  then  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and  stand  it 
aside  for  at  least  6  hours;  or,  better  still,  allow  it  to  stand 
overnight.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  made  by  mixing  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  ammonia  with  350  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  adding  50  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the 
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latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ignite  intensely  over  the  blast  lamp  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi,,  which,  multiplied  by  .3G036,  gives 
the  weight  of  magnesium  oxide  MgO;  or,  multiplied  by 
.75676,  gives  the  weight  of  magnesium  carbonate  MgCO^. 


COXSrmrEXTS  SOMEXIitES  REQUUtEU. 

93.  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — If  the  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  in  the  limestone  are  calculated  to 
carbonates,  a  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  not  required, 
but  if  they  are  reported  as  oxides,  the  carbon  dioxide  should 
be  determined  and  its  percentage  reported.  The  following 
simple  and  rapid  method  yields  satisfactory  results  if  care- 
fully performed.  In  fact,  it  is  the  \vriter's  experience  that 
after  a  little  practice,  very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
by  this  method. 

Place  about  4. 5  grams  of  borax  glass  in  a  weighed  plati- 
num crucible,  heat  moderately  until  it  is  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  As  the  weight  of 
the  crucible  is  known,  the  weight  of  perfectly  dry  borax  is 
thus  obtained.  If  it  is  somewhat  more  than  4  grams, 
sufficient  borax  has  been  taken,  other\\4se  add  more  and  fuse 
again.  After  exactly  balancing  the  crucible  containing  the 
borax,  leave  it  standing  on  the  pan  of  the  balance;  add  a 
l-gram  weight  to  the  weights  on  the  other  pan,  and  then 
add  just  enough  of  the  powdered  sample  to  again  exactly 
balance  it;  1  gram  of  the  sample  will  thus  be  weighed 
off.  Now  transfer  the  crucible  to  a  tripod,  apply  heat, 
gradually  increasing  the  temperature  until  the  crucible 
is  heated  to  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature  until 
the  contents  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  A  few  bubbles 
of  gas  will  always  remain  in  the  fusion,  but  these  have  no 
influence  on  the  result.  Cool  the  crucible  and  contents  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

If  carefully  performed,  this  method  yields  very  satisfactory 
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suits,  and  it  is  commended. by  its  simplicity,  but  care  is 
ir}'.  If  strongly  ignited,  the  borax  rapidly  suffers  loss, 
"so  a  red  heat  is  all  that  is  safe  to  apply. 

There  is  always  a  chance  that  other  substances  may  be 
present  that  would  be  volatilized,  and  consequently  be 
determined  as  carbon  dioxide,  when  this  method  is  used; 
hence,  when  absolute  accuracy  is  required,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  usually  evolved  by  treating  the  sample  with  acid, 
absorbed  in  soda  lime,  and  weighed  directly  as  described  in 
ArL  21,1. 


93.  Dott-milnatlon  of  Phosphorus. — Weigh  5  grams 
of  the  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  about 
40  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  cover  the  dish,  and  then  cau- 
ously  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
d.  As  soon  as  the  action  slackens,  place  on  a  water  bath, 
and  when  effervescence  ceases,  remove  the  cover  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness.  Heat  the  dish  very  gently  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  or  place  it  in  an  air  bath,  heated  to  about  115°,  for 
an  hour,  to  render  the  silica  anhydrous.  Add  15  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  heat  gently, 
then  add  Go  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Filter,  and  wash  with  CO  or  70  cubic  centimeters  of  hot 
water,  receiving  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  flask  having  a 
capacity  of  500  or  600  cubic  centimeters.  Add  nearly 
enough  concentrate  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid, 
but  leave  the  solution  distinctly  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to 
exactly  85°,  add  60  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  molyb- 
date  solution,  stopjier  the  flask,  and  shake  for  5  minutes. 
Then  stand  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  from 
4  to  6  hours.  The  solution  should  keep  a  temperature  of 
about  40°,  but  not  above  60'.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate on  the  fdter  six  times  with  water  containing  2  per  cent. 
kof  nitric  acid. 
When  the  washings  have  all  run  through,  throw  tiiem 
away  and  place  the  flask  in  which  precipitation  was  made 
nnder  the  funnel.  Pour  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  cou- 
lentrate  ammonia  on  the  precipitate,  and  immediately  stir  it 
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up  by  directing  a  fine  stream  of  hot  water  from  a  wash 
bottle  upon  it.  When  water  amounting  to  about  three 
times  the  volume  of  the  ammonia  has  been  added  in  this 
way,  allow  the  solution  to  run  through  into  the  flask.  Now 
remove  tlie  flask,  put  a  small  beaker  in  its  place  under  the 
funnel,  run  the  solution  around  the  sides  of  the  flask  to 
dissolve  any  "  j'ellow  precipitate"  that  may  adhere  to  the 
glass,  and  then  pour  it  back  on  to  the  filter  and  allow  it  to 
run  through  again.  The  precipitate  should  now  be  all 
dissolved.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  filter,  then 
pour  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  into  the  flask,  rinse 
it  around  and  pour  this  on  the  filter.  Wash  the  flask  out 
once  more  in  this  way,  pouring  the  washings  on  the  filter, 
and  then  wash  the  filter  twice  with  hot  water.  The  phos- 
phorus will  now  be  all  in  the  filtrate,  which  should  have  a 
volume  of  from  30  to  50  cubic  centimeters.  Nearly  neu- 
tralize this  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  leave  it  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Cool  it  by  standing  the  beaker  in  ice 
water,  and  when  quite  cold,  slowly  add  lu  cubic  centimeters 
of  magnesia  mixture*  while  stirring  the  solution  continuously. 
After  the  reagent  has  all  been  added,  add  one-third  the  vol- 
ume of  the  solution  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  stand  in  a 
cold  place  for  4  or  6  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  ammonia  and  3  parts  of  water,  to  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  which  are  added  3  or  4  grams  of  solid 
ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum 
the  latter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Add  the  precipi- 
tate, ignite  10  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast 
lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate ^^^j^,P,0,,  which  contains  27.03  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus, or  63. 96  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  P,0^. 

As  a  rule,  all  phosphates  should  be  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  as  the  phosphorus  is  likely  to  attack  platinum, 
especially  if  reducing  agents  are  present,  and  it  is  best  to 

•  Directions  for  making  magnesia  mixture  are  given  in  the  foot  note 
to  Art  68,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
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always  follow  this  rule.  If  care  is  taken,  however,  and  the 
precipitate  is  all  removed  from  the  filter,  an  experienced 
chemist  may  ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible 
without  injuring  it,  and  this  is  usually  done  in  commercial 
laboratories. 

94.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — Weigh  5  grams  of 
the  dry  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  wdth 
a  watch  glass,  and  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  mixture  of 
15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water.  As  soon  as  the  violent  action  is  over,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  when  effervescence  entirely  ceases,  remove 
the  cover,  wash  anything  adhering  to  it  into  tlie  solution, 
add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  to  expel  all  nitric  acid,  and  render 
the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  just  to  boiling,  filter  off  any 
insoluble  matter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  50  cr  00  cubic 
c-entimeters  of  hot  water.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride  to  the  filtrate,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  th^  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate,  by  adding 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  barium-chloride  solution  while  stirring 
constantly.  As  soon  as  the  reagent  is  all  added,  remove  the 
solution  to  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least 
4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the 
clear  liquid  through  the  asbestos  felt  of  a  Gooch  crucible 
that  has  been  ignited  and  weighed.  Add  hot  water  to  the 
precipitate,  bring  it  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter  through  the  Gooch  crucible,  and  wash  thoroughly 
on  the  felt  with  hot  water,  finally  sucking  as  m.uch  water  as 
possible  out  of  the  felt  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Heat 
the  crucible  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  gently  at  first  to  drive 
off  moisture,  and  then  increase  the  temperature  to  dull 
redness  for  5  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate  BaSO,,  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 
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If  preferred,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter^ 
instead  of  a  Gooch  felt.  In  this  case,  filter,  and  wash  in  the 
manner  just  described,  except  that  a  filter  paper  is  used 
instead  of  a  Gooch  crucible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
baih,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
cautiously  burn  the  latter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible. 
Moisten  the  ash  with  2  or  3  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid 
and  a  drop  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  to  drive  off  all  sulphuric  acid.  WTien  the 
crucible  is  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat  to  dull  redness  fc 
5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  barium  sujj 
pliate  BaSO^. 

As  this  precipitate  is  quite  easily  decomposed  ty  heat,* 
and  is  readily  reduced,  the  writer  prefers  the  use  of  a 
Gooch  crucible.  If  a  filter  is  used,  the  particles  adhering 
to  it  are  reduced,  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added;  and 
when  this  is  driven  off,  if  not  carefully  done,  the  precipi- 
tate will  again  be  broken  up  by  the  heat.  With  proper 
care,  however,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  this™ 
method.  ^ 


foTM 


95.     Sepai*atIon  of  Iron  and  Alumina. — As  a  rule,  all 

that  is  required  is  u  determination  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum  together;  but  occasionally,  the  percentage  of  each 
of  these  o.xides  is  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  after 
determining  the  oxides  together,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  deter- 
mined separately,  and  this,  subtracted  from  the  combine^fl 
oxides,  gives  the  amount  of  alumina.  Of  the  several  meth- 
ods proposed  and  used  for  this  purpose,  the  writer  prefers 
the  following: 

After  determining  the  iron  and  alumina  together,  weigh 
out  a  fresh  sample  of  the  pulverized  stone,  amounting  to 
1  gram;  place  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  slowly  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wlien  effervescence 
ceases,  evaporate  to  dryness,  after  adding  5  or  6  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid.  Add  from  5  to  8  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  heat  gently. 
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and  mix  it  with  a  stirring  rod  for  a  few  moments;  then  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling;  filter  off 
the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and  precipitate  the  iron  and 
alumina  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  regular 
analysis.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash 
once  or  twice  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  damp  precipitate 
with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  receiving  the  solution  in  a  flask.  If  the  precipitate  is 
small,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  it  all  on  the  filter  and  allow  the 
solution  to  run  through  the  paper.  If  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  acid  do  not  dissolve  the  precipitate,  pour  the 
solution  back  on  the  paper  and  let  it  run  through  again;  and 
repeat  this  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ;  or,  if  necessary, 
add  a  little  fresh  acid.  When  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  fil- 
ter with  water  and  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
allowing  the  washings  to  run  into  the  flask  with  the  main 
solution.  The  solution  should  not  amoimt  to  more  than 
about  100  cubic  centimeters.  To  it,  add  a  little  more  granu- 
lated zinc  than  will  be  required  to  unite  with  all  the  free 
acid  present — 10  grams  will  usually  be  sufficient — ^place  a 
small  funnel  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  heat  it  moderately, 
until  the  action  is  quite  violent.  Continue  to  heat  gently 
until  the  acid  is  almost  completely  neutralized,  but  stop 
before  basic  iron  salts  begin  to  separate.  Add  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  one-third-strength  sulphuric  acid  to  this  solu- 
tion, and  after  it  has  acted  on  the  remaining  zinc  for  a  few 
moments,  pour  the  solution,  together  with  the  zinc  still 
undissolved,  on  a  large  folded  filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in 
a  rather  large  beaker  or  porcelain  dish.  Wash  the  filter  once 
by  filling  it  with  cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  run  through, 
then  dilute  the  solution  to  400  or  500  cubic  centimeters  with 
cold  water,  and  titrate  at  once  with  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  The  solution  must  be  quite  cool 
when  titrated,  and,  if  very  warm,  the  flask  containing  it 
should  be  placed  in  ice  water  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added.  If  not  very  warm,  the  cold  water  added  in  wash- 
ing and  diluting  will  cool  it  sufficiently. 
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As  zinc  always  contains  a  small  amount  of  matter  that ' 
will  reduce  permanganate,  and  exact  results  are  required) 
in  this  case,  a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done  a»J 
follows; 

Place  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  having^ 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  solution  of  iron  and  alumina, 
and  containing  about  the  same  amount  of  free  acid,  in  a 
flask.  Add  to  this  exactly  the  same  weight  of  zinc  that  was 
used  in  reducing  the  iron,  place  a  small  funnel  in  the  neck 
uf  the  flask,  and  boat  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  and  alu- 
mina. When  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  add 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  wash,  dilute,  and  titrate  with  perman-fl 
ganate,  treating  this  blank  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
way  that  the  solution  of  iron  and  alumina  was  treated.  The 
volume  of  permanganate  used  by  the  blank,  subtracted  from 
the  amount  used  in  titrating  the  solution  of  iron  and  alu- 
minum, gives  the  volume  used  in  oxidizing  the  iron,  and  from 
this,  the  weight  of  iron  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  The 
weight  of  iron  oxide  Fe^O^  is  readily  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  iron,  and  this  weight,  subtracted  from  the  weight 
of  the  combined  oxides,  gives  the  weight  of  alumina  yJ /,(?,. 


ZINC  BI^EXDE. 

96.  Zinc  blende  is  essentially  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  but  itj 
always  contains  more  or  less  impurity.  The  foreign  matter] 
clinging  to  the  outside  of  the  sample — known  as  gangue- 
may  consist  of  silica  alone,  or  may  be  a  silicious  mixture.  In 
addition  to  silica,  zinc  blende  frequently  contains  small 
quantities  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  as 
impurities.  Tlie  method  to  be  employed  in  analyzing  zinc 
blende  depends  largely  upon  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  and 
the  composition  of  the  sample,  and  a  careful  qualitative 
examination  should  be  made  before  the  quantitative  analysis 
is  commenced.  If  only  silica  and  zinc  sulphide  are  present,  ■ 
the  analysis  is  short  and  simple,  while  the  presence  of  each 
of  the  impurities  lengthens  and  complicates  it. 
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WHEN  SIMCA    IS  TITE  ONLY   ISfPUniTT. 

97.  Determlimtion  or  Silica. — Grind  somewhat  more 
than  a  gfram  o£  the  substance  to  a  fine  powder,  dry  it  in  an 
air  bath  heated  to  100°  for  an  hour,  and  allow  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator.  Weigh  1  ^am  of  tliisdry  sample  into  a  beaker 
or  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  and  add  fuming 
nitric  acid  drop  by  drop.  After  the  acid  has  acted  for 
some  time  in  the  cold,  heat  on  the  water  bath  until  red 
fumes  are  no  longer  given  off,  then  remove  the  watch  glass, 
wash  any  particles  that  may  have  spattered  on  to  it  back  into 
Ihe  dish  with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  drj-ness  on  the 
water  bath.  Add  about  2  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  pour  on  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  over  a 
Bunsen  burner,  to  dissolve  all  of  the  zinc.  Allow  the  insol- 
uble matter  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  well  on  the  paper  with 
hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  it 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  at  first  to  expel  the 
moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  but  finally  ignite  intensely 
over  the  blast  lamp  for  a  few  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO,. 

98»  Determination  of  ZIne. — Heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  silica  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  to  this  gently 
boiling  solution,  add  sodium  carbonate,  drop  by  drop,  while 
stirring  continuously,  until  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Continue  the  boiling  for  5  or  10  minutes, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside,  and  pour  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter.  Add  50  or  60  cubic  centimeters 
of  hot  water  to  the  precipitate,  heat  it  to  boiling,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which  the 
clear  liquid  was  poured,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  "When  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite  gently 
at   first,  but  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  to  the 
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highest  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  ignite  moderately 
over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  zinc 
oxide  ZnO,  which  contains  80.26  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  that  if  iron  is  the  only 
impurity  besides  tlie  silica,  this  method  may  be  employed, 
and  the  iron,  which  will  be  precipitated  with  the  zinc,  may 
be  determined  in  this  precipitate.  If  this  is  done,  dissolve  ™ 
the  precipitate  containing  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  by^ 
digesting  it  on  a  water  bath  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid.  Reduce  the  iron  in  this  solution  with  stannous  chloride, 
and  titrate  with  standard  potassium  bichromate,  following  the 
directions  given  in  Art.  J)9,  Qiiantitalive  Analysis,  Part  1. 
From  the  weight  of  iron  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight 
of  ferric  oxide,  and  subtract  this' weight  from  the  weight  of 
the  mixed  oxides,  before  calculating  the  percentage  of  zinc.    M 

99.  Determination  of  Sulpbur. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washings  from  the  zinc  precipitate  to  about  200  cubic 
centimeters  after  rendering  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  this  gently  boiling  solution  add  a  slight  excess 
of  barium-chloride  solution,  while  stirring  continuously.  M 
Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after  all  the  reagent  ■ 
has  been  added,  and  then  stand  on  a  water  bath,  or  some 
equally  warm  place,  for  4  or  5  hours  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle  and  become  more  dense.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
on  tlie  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  moisten 
the  ash  with  a  drop  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat, 
gently  at  first,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature  to  dull 
redness  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  After  allowing  the 
ciniciblo  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  again  ignite,  grad- 
ually increasing  t!ie  heat  until  the  crucible  assumes  a  dull- 
red  color,  and  hold  it  at  this  temperature  for  10  minutes. 
Allow  the  crucible  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  desicca- 
tor, and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains 
13.73  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  From  this,  calculate  the  per* 
ccntage  of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 
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iWUEX  OTITER  nrPtriUTIES  ARE  PRESENT. 
100.  Determlnutlou  of  Insoluble  Matter. — Weigh 
Igram  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  cold  water,  and  then  cautiously  add  fuming  nitric  acid, 
drawing  the  cover  aside  slightly,  and  allowing  the  acid  to 
nin  down  the  side  of  the  dish.     When  violent  action  ceases, 

I  place  on  the  water  bath  and  heat  v.'ith  the  cover  on  until  red 
vapors  are  no  longer  given  off.  Then  remove  the  watch 
glass,  wash  the  particles  that  have  spattered  on  it  back 
into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue 
with  a  little  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  water  bath,  then  add  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Allow  the  insoluble 
matter  to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and 
[wash  once  by  decantation  with  40  or  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
ailing  water.  If  the  sample  contains  much  lead,  white 
crystals  of  lead  chloride  may  be  mixed  with  the  insoluble 
ttnatler;  and  in  this  case  the  precipitate  must  be  boiled  with 
Jvaler  until  they  are  dissolved.  Then  bring  the  precipitate 
an  the  paper  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Fold  tlie  filter  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite 
gently  at  first,  but  finally  heat  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  insoluble  silicious  matter 
or  gangue. 

I  101.  Determination  of  I/cad. — If  the  sample  contains 
lead,  .add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  one-third-strength 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  imtil  all  the 
nitric  acid  is  expelled.  To  the  residue,  add  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water,  and,  while  heating  on  the  water 
bath,  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  precipitate  appears  per- 

^fectly  white.     Then  stand  aside  in  a  rather  warm  place  for 

Ihe  precipitate  to  completely  settle.     When  the  supernatant 

liquid  has  become  jierfectly  clear,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 

:ipitate  several  times  with  water  containing  2  per  cent,  of 

luric  acid.    Then  remove  the  filtrate  to  a  place  of  safety, 

it  something  under  the  funnel  to  catch  the  washings,  and 
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wash  the  sulphuric  acid  out  of  the  precipitate  and  filter  with 
one-third-strength  alcohol.  These  alcoholic  washings  may 
be  thrown  away.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  paper,  and  cautiously 
burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid. 
When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  main  precipitate, 
and  ignite  to  dull  redness  for  5  minutes  over  a  Bunscn 
burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate 
PbSO.. 


103.  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate^ 
from  the  lead  sulphate  to  from  lUO  to  150  cubic  centimeters, 
or,  if  the  sample  does  not  contain  lead,  heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  insoluble  matter  to  boiling.  In  either  case,  lead  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  hj'drogeii  sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling 
solution  until  the  copper  and  cadmium  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphides  and  the  precipitate  settles  rapidly. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  water  containing  some  hydrogen  sulphide, 
protecting  the  precipitate  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible 
to  prevent  oxidation. 

Stand  the  filtrate  aside  for  further  examination  and  place 
a  clean  beaker  under  the  funnel.  Break  the  apex  of  the 
filter  with  a  glass  rod,  and  wash  the  precipitate  into  the  clean 
lx?aker  placed  under  the  funnel,  with  about  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  water.  In  washing  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  filter,  it  is  best  to  use  a  wash  bottle  with  a  very 
small  tip  in  order  to  avoid  using  more  than  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  acid  mixture.  When  the  precipitate  is 
all  washed  into  the  beaker,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  over  a^ 
Bunsen  burner.  After  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  remove^ 
it  from  the  flame  and  digest  for  an  hour  on  a  water  bath. 
If  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution  evaporates 
during  this  treatment,  add  sufficient  water  to  replace  that 
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driven  off  by  the  heat     Add  of  this  strength  will  completely 
dissolve  the  cadmium  sulphide,  but  does  not  attack  the  sul- 
phide of  copper.     After  digesting  for  at  least  an  hour  on  the 
*ater  bath,  filter  off  the  copper  sulphide,  and  wash  it  with 
pure  water  at  first,  and  then  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide,  taking  care  to  expose  the  precipitate  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  air.     Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  Rose 
[  crucible.    Add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered 
sulphur,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  as  directed 
in  Art.  \.^%  Quandiadve  Analysis,  Part  1.     Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate   to  cool   in   a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as 
'cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S. 

103.  Determination  of  Ctidinlum. — Dilute  the  acid 
Sltrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  to  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters, heat  it  on  a  water  bath,  and  after  it  has  assumed 
»b<jut  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  lead  a  rather  rapid  cur- 

?nt  of  hj-drogen  sulphide  through  it  until  the  cadmium  is 
>mpletely  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  the  solution  is 
loroughly  saturated  with  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  precipi- 
tate settles,  filter  through  a  filter  that  has  previously  been 
dried  in  the  air  bath  at  105°,  for  an  hour,  and  weighed. 

I  Wash  the  precipitate  at  first  with  hydrogen-sulphide  water 
Ihat  has  been  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
■nd  then  with  pure  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  and  filter  in 
iin  air  bath  at  105°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
This  weight,  minus  the  weight  of  the  dry  filter,  is  the  weight 
of  cadmium  sulphide  CdS. 

104.  Determination  of  Iron. — Boil  the  filtrate  from 
|he  mixed  sulphides  of  copper  and  cadmium,  until  the  hydro- 

:cn  sulphide  has  been  completely  expelled;  then  add  sufficient 

mcentrate  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  the  iron,  and  continue  the 

iling  until  the  iron  is  completely  oxidized.     When  the 

lution  has  become  cool,  neutralize  it  with  a  concentrate 

lution  of  sodium  carbonate,  stirring  the  solution  continu- 

y  while  adding  the  carbonate  drop  by  drop  imtil  a  slight 

ent  precipitate  is  formed.     Then  add  1  or  2  drops  of 
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concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stir  the  solution  for  2  or' 
3  minutes.  If  this  does  not  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add 
another  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  stir  for  2  or 
3  minutes.  The  precipitate  must  all  be  dissolved,  but  the 
solution  should  be  kept  as  near  neutral  as  possible.  To  this 
solution  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  and  boil  it  for 
a  few  moments,  when  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  basic 
ferric  acetate,  while  the  manganese  and  zinc  remain  in  solu- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  it  off  and  wash 
three  or  four  times  with  hot  water.  If  the  iron  precipitate 
is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  will  almost  invariably  contain 
some  manganese  and  zinc,  and  these  must  be  removed.  To 
do  this,  dissolve  the  partially  washed  precipitate  in  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  wash  the  filter  well,  heat  the  solution  to 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia.  Filter  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly  with  hot  water.  This  filtrate  will  contain 
the  manganese  and  zinc  carried  down  with  the  iron,  and  is 
added  to  the  main  filtrate  for  further  treatment. 

Fold  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
increase  the  temperature,  and  finally  heat  intensely  over  the 
blast  lamp  for  5  or  10  minutes,  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  ferric  oxide  Fe^O,.  ,  ■ 

105.  Determination  of  Zinc. — If  the  addition  of  the 
second  filtrate  to  the  main  filtrate  produces  a  precipitate, 
dissolve  it  in  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and 
evaporate  the  combined  filtrates  to  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters. Slowly  add  sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  while 
stirring  it,  imtil  a  permanent  precipitate  forms.  Dissolve 
this  in  acetic  acid,  adding  the  latter  imtil  the  reaction  of  the 
solution  is  decidedly  acid.  Heat  the  solution  until  it  just 
begins  to  boil,  and  lead  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling  solution  until  the  zinc  is 
completely  precipitated.  Half  an  hour  will  usually  suflSce 
for  this.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by 
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deantation  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide 

atid  a  little  ammonium  chloride.     Then  transfer  the  precipi- 

ute  to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  containing 

hydrogen   sulphide.     Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 

remove  it  as  completely  as   possible  from  the  filter,  and 

cautiously  bum  the  latter  in  a  Rose  crucible.     When  cool, 

idd  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur, 

I  aad  ignite  in  a  stream  of  pure  hydrogen,  gradually  increasing 

[the  temperature  and  finally  heating  for  10  minutes  at  the 

bighest  power  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  avoiding  the  use  of  a 

blast  lamp.     Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of 

hydrogen  passing  through  the  crucible,  and  weigh  as  zinc 

i/nilphide  ZnS. 

106.  Determination  of  Mangranese. — Evaporate  the 
trate  from  the  zinc  sulphide  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
low  it  to  cool  slightly,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 

iura  chloride,  and  then  ammonium  hydrate  until  the  solu- 

on  is  very  slightly  alkaline.     Wash  the  solution  into  a  flask 

aving  a  capacity  of  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  and  pre- 

pitate  the  manganese  as  sulphide  by  adding  a  slight  excess 

of  ammonium  sulphide.     If  the  flask  is  not  now  full  up  to 

the  neck,  fill  it  with  water,  insert  a  stopper,  and  stand  it  in  a 

jK'arm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 

tie.     Filter,   and  wash  at    first    with  water   containing 

ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  with 

ater  containing  ammonium  sulphide  alone.     Dry  the  pre- 

ipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in 

a  Rose  crucible.     When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a 

ittle  powdered  sulphur  over  it,  and  ignite  strongly  over  the 

ilast  lamp  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  that 

r  sulphide  is  ignited  (see  Art.  18,  Quantitative  Analy- 

Part  1).     Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of 

ydrogen,  and  weigh  as  raanganous  sulphide  .1f/iS. 

107.  Second  Method  for  the  Separation  of  Zinc  and 
Xan^ranese. — Another  method  of  separating  the  zinc  and 
manganese  in  this  analysis,  which  is  largely  used  at  the 
present  lime,  is  as  follows:  Evaporate  the  combined  filtrates 
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from  the  iron  precipitation  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
add  sodium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms, 
and  dissolve  this  in  acetic  acid.     Then  add  more  sodium 
acetate,  heat  the  solution  nearly  to  boiling,  add  a  saturated 
solution  of  bromine  water  until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  and  stand  it  on  a  water  bath  for  an  hour  for  the  man- 
ganese to  separate  as  hydrated  oxide.     Enough  bromine  must 
be  added  so  that  the  solution  will  still  be  colored  by  it  at  the 
end  of  the  hour.     Now  place  the  beaker  on  a  gauze  over 
a  burner  and  heat  carefully,  finally  boiling  to  expel  the 
bromine.     Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash 
with  water,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  or  it  may  run  through.     Stand  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc,  and  place  a  clean 
beaker  under  tlie  funnel.      Some  of  the  manganese  precipU 
tate  will  usually  cling  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipita 
tion  was  accomplished.      Dissolve  this  in  a  small  amount 
sulphurous  acid,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  addec 
and  pour  this  solution  over  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  thi 
dissolving  it,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  run  through  intd 
the  clean  beaker  placed  imder  the  funnel  to  receive  it      If 
this  does  not  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add  a  little^ 
more  sulphurous  acid  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  hai^| 
been  added,  and,  when  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  thor- 
oughly with  water,  but  keep  the  volume  of  the  solution  as 
small  as  possible.     Boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  sulphur 
din,\tde,  add  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate,  and  then  to  the  gently  boiling  liquid  add  ammo-^^ 
nium  hydrate,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  constantly.     A^| 
soon  as  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  stup  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  stir  vigorously  with  a  glass  rod  until  the 
precipitate,  which  is  curdy  at  first,  assumes  a  silky,  crystal- 
line appearance.     Then  add  another  drop  of  ammonia  and 
again  stir  until  the  precipitate  becomes  crystalline.   Continue 
this  treatment  until  all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
white,  crj'stalline  manganese-ammonium  phosphate.     Then 
add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well, 
and  immediately  stand  the  beaker  in  ice  water  to  cool  the 
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solution.    When  the  liquid  has  become  quite  cold,  stand  it 

aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  2  hours  for  the  precipitate  to 

collect  and  settle.     Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 

solution  made  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate 

in  IW  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 

ammonium  hydrate.     Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 

remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain 

cracible.    When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  gently  at 

Rni,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature,  finally  heating 

]  for  10  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.    Cool  in  a 

[desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  Mn^P^O^. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  set  aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc 

150  or  200  cubic  centimeters.    Add  a  concentrate  solution 

sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  while  stirring  it  con- 

inuously,  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is   formed. 

>issolve  this  in  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  heat  the  solu- 

311  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  con- 

"ducting  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through 

iit  until  the  zinc  is  all  precipitated  and  the  solution  is  satu- 

ited  with  the  reagent.     As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles, 

'filter  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  wash  with  water  containing 

i  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  finally 
mshing  once  with  water  containing  only  hydrogen  sul- 
fide. The  addition  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  ammonium 
hloride  to  the  wash  water,  to  keep  the  zinc  sulphide  precipi- 
alcd  from  a  hot  acetic-acid  solution  from  running  through 
ihe  filter,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  but  it  does  no  harm, 
ind  may  as  well  be  added  as  a  precaution.  Dry  the  precipi- 
ite,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  Rose 
trucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a 
Ittle  powdered  sulphur,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as 
lirected  in  Art.  105,  and  weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZnS. 


108.     Determination  of  Sulphur. — Weigh  1  gram  of 

16  pulverized  mineral  into  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  it  with 

few  drops  of  water,  and  cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass. 

)raw  the  watch  glass  a  little  to  one  side,  and  add  fuming 

litric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  further  addition  of  acid  no 
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longer  produces  any  action  in  the  dish.  After  allowing  the 
dish  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour,  place  it  on  a  water 
bath  and  heat  it  gently  until  red  fumes  are  no  longer 
evolved.  Then  add  a  little  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  waicli  glass,  Avashing  any  particles  that  have  spat- 
tered on  it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  50  or 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling  to  dissolve 
the  residue.  Filter  off  the  gangue,  and  wash  it  thoroughly 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sul- 
phur, with  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Continue 
the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after  the  precipitation  is  com- 
plete, and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  2  or  3  hours  for 
the  precipitate  to  separate  completely.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  perfectly  clear, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the 
filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  a  drop  of  nitric,  and  a 
drop  of  sulphuric,  acid  to  the  a.sh,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  cautiously  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat  to  dull  redness,  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO,,  which 
contains  13.73  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  On  account  of  the  well 
known  tendency  of  barium  sulphate  to  be  reduced  when 
ignited  in  the  presence  of  paper,  many  chemists  prefer  to 
use  a  Gooch  crucible  for  this  determination.  Many  chemists 
also  prefer  to  weigh  the  manganese  pjTophosphate  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  and  this  may  be  done  by  an  experienced 
chemist,  but  it  is  best  for  a  beginner  to  avoid  heating  phos- 
phates in  platinum  vesssels,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  the,^ 
phosphorus  attacking  the  platinum  and  injuring  it. 


CHAIiCOPl^TlITE. 

109.  Chalcopyrite  is  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and 
Iron,  having  the  composition  Cu^S,Fi\S^  or  CuFcS^,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  gangue.     Some  samples  also  contain 
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small  quantities  of  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and 
sometimes  a  sample  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  these,  con- 
tains lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  A  quantitative 
analysis  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  careful  qualitative 
CMmination,  and  the  method  of  analysis  adopted  should  be 
niade  to  depend  upon  what  is  thus  learned  of  the  composition 
of  the  sample.  If  only  the  constituents  usually  present  are 
contained  in  the  mineral,  they  may  all  be  determined  in  one 
sample,  by  using  the  following  sclieme: 

In  any  event,  select  a  small  portion  of  the  mineral  that 
represents  the  average  composition  of  the  whole,  pulverize 
in  an  agate  mortar,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath  at  a  temperatiu-e 
iging  from  100°  to  105°,  and  cool  it  in  a  desiccator. 


no.     Determlnatlou  of  Gangrue. — Weigh  1  gram  of 

be  dry  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  mix  it  inti- 

itcly  with  3  gp^ms  of  powdered  potassium  chlorate,  cover 

lie  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  slowly  add  40  cubic  centi- 

icters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.     Allow  the  dish  to  stand 

a  cool  place  for  a  few  minutes,  then  place  it  on  the  water 

»th,  and  allow  it  to  digest  until  the  sample  is  completely 

l^ecomposed,  stirring  the  mixture  frequently,  and  adding  a 

ittle  potassium  chlorate  from  time  to  time.    When  decompo- 

ption  is  complete,  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  particles 

lat  may  have  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evap- 

rate  to  dryness.     Add  10  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 

ite  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate  to  dryness, 

3d  repeat  the  evaporation  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 

Lid   two  or  three  times.      Moisten  the  dry  residue  with 

incentrate   hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  75   to  100  cubic 

sntimeters  of  hot  water,  heat  to  boiling  for  a  few  moments, 

id  filler  off  the  insoluble  matter  as  soon  as  it  has  settled. 

Tash  ihorouglily  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the 

paper  around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible, 

^^^nite  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 

^Krcigh  as  insoluble  matter  or  gangue. 

^^    111.     Determination  of  Sulphur. — Heat   the  filtrate 
from  the  gangue  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphiuic 
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add,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  by  slowly  add- 
ing a  solution  of  barium  chloride  in  slight  excess,  while 
stirring  the  solution  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling'foiM 
a  few  moments  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  reagent  has 
been  added,  and  then  stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for 
3  or  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dry 
the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pws- 
sible  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble. Moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ignite  gently  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
acid.  When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate, 
heat  to  dull  redness  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^.  From  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  sample.     ■ 

113,  Determination  of  Copper. — Before  precipitating 
the  copper,  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  should  be  remove^fl 
from  the  solution.  To  do  this,  heat  the  filtrate  from  the 
barium  sulphate  to  boilinj;',  and  if  the  volume  of  the  solution 
amounts  to  more  than  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  the  boil- 
ing should  be  continued  iintil  the  solution  is  reduced  to 
about  this  amount.  Then  slowly  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  slight  excess  to  the  boiling  solution  while  stirring  it  coa«fl 
tinuously,  and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after 
the  reagent  has  all  been  added.  Stand  the  solution  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle;  filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  The 
precipitate  contains  the  excess  of  barium  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  thrown  away.  ^| 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  1/iO  cubic  centimeters,  and, 
while  keeping  it  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible,  pass 
a  moderately  rapid  current  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  until  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated  as 
sulphide.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  and 
wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  hydrogen  stilphide,«i 
avoiding  exposure  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
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L  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible.  When  the  crucible  is 
B  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered 
r  sulphur,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Allow  the 
precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as 
I        cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S.    From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 

Icentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 
113.  Determination  of  Iron.— Boil  the  filtrate  from 
Ihe  copper  sulphide  until  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  add  a  little  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
Continue  the  boiling  until  the  iron  is  all  oxidized  to  the  fer- 
ric condition.  Add  about  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  solution,  and  then  slowly  add  ammonium 

t hydrate  in  slight  excess  while  stirring  continuously.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  moment  after  the  precipitation  is 
pomplete,  then  remove  from  the  burner,  and  filter  as  soon 
as  the  precipitate  has  nearly  settled.  Wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the  paper 
around  it,  place  in  a  platinum  crucible,  heat  gently  at  first 
to  drive  off  the  water  and  burn  the  paper,  and  then  ignite 

■strongly  over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as 
ferric  oxide  Fefi^,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  sample. 

The  constituents  already  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  con- 
tained in  many  samples,  and  in  such  cases  the  analysis  is, 
of  course,  complete   when    this   point   is  reached.      Other 

I  samples,    however,    contain   weighable    quantities  of    zinc, 
feobalt,   nickel,   and  manganese,  and  when  the  qualitative 
examination  shows  the  presence  of  these,  the  analysis  must 
be  extended  to  include  them. 
114.     Determination  of  Zinc. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  iron  precipitate  to  100  or  150  cubic  centimeters, 
d  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  acetate,  and  then  acetic  acid 
ntil   the   solution   has  a  strong  acid   reaction.     Heat  the 
iquid  to  boiling,  and  while  hot,  pass  a  rather  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen  suljihide  through  it,  thus  precipitating  the  zinc, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution, 
s  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  wash  rapidly  and 
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well  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  stan^ 
the  filtrate  aside  for  the  determination  of  manganese.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  beaker,  and  bum  the  filter. 
Add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  dissolve  this  in 
a  little  aqua  rcgia,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  drj'ness. 
Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  dissolve  it  iil^| 
water.  Add  sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution  drop  by 
drop  until  a  slight  jK-rmanent  precipitate  forms,  and  dissolve 
this  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  to  render  the  solution  only  faintly  acid.  Through  this 
cold  solution,  lead  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide  so  long  as  the  precipitate  forms;  then  add  a  few  dropdfl 
of  dilute  sodium  acetate,  and  continue  to  lead  hydrogen  sul- 
phide into  the  solution  until  it  is  saturated  with  the  gas. 

During  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  as  sulphide,  enougl^B 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  set  free  to  prevent  complete  pre- 
cipitation. When  sodium  acetate  is  added,  hydrochloric 
acid  unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  sodium  chloride,  and 
setting  free  acetic  acid,  thus  allowing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  zinc  to  be  precipitated.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
add  enough  sodium  acetate  to  unite  with  all  the  hydroohloric^M 
acid,  or  the  cobalt  and  nickel  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphides 
with  the  zinc. 

After  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
cover  the  beaker  and  alh^w  it  to  stand  for  10  or  12  hours. 
If  the  directions  have  been  carefully  followed  up  to  this 
point,  the  zinc  will  now  be  completely  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide, while  the  cobalt  and  nickel  will  remain  in  solution. 
Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  water  containing  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it^| 
to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible. 
When  the  crucible  is  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with 
a  little  powdered  sulphur,  and  ignite  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  ir 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZnS. 


115.     Determination  of  Cobalt. — Add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide,  and 
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boil  it  till  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  and  the  liquid  is 
redured  to  a  small  volume.     Add  a  strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline,  render  it 
\  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  then  add  a  strong  solution  of 
I  potassium  nitrite  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  of  potassium- 
[cobalt  nitrite  to  separate.     Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
|«rith  a  10-per-ccnt.  solution  of  potassium  acetate  to  which  a 
^ttle  potassium  nitrite  is  added.     Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
Jr  bath,  and  when  dry,  remove  it  to  a  porcelain  dish.    Bum 
he  filter,  and  add  the  asli  to  the  precipitate  in  the  dish. 
)issolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
^•drochloric  acid,  add  a  little  water,  heat  the  solution  to 
tilling,  precipitate  the  cobalt  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,    and   continue    the   boiling  until    the    precipitate 
ecomes  dark  colored,  and  of  uniform  texture.     After  allow- 
ng  the  precipitate  to  settle,  fdter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
>t  water.    Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
lutjously  to  bum  off  the  paper.     After  the  crucible  has 
Ecome  cool,  place  the  cover  on  it,  lead   in  hydrogen  until 
be  air  is  all  expelled,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
eigh  as  metallic  cobalt. 
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116.  Determination  of  Nickel. — Acidify  the  filtrate 
from  the  potassium-cobalt  nitrite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boil  it  to  expel  the  nitrous  acid.  Add  ammonia  to  the  solu- 
ion  nntil  it  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  then  add  acetic  acid  until 
5s  just  acid.  Now  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sfdium  acetate,  heat  to  boiling,  and  conduct  a 
ther  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  botHng 
lution  for  10  or  15  minutes.  The  nickel  should  now  be 
mpletely  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  will  settle  rapidly. 
ter  allowing  the  precipitate  to  partially  subside,  add  a 
ong  solution  of  hydrogen  siilphide  to  the  clear  super- 
tant  liquid.  If  this  produces  a  dark  coloration,  the  nickel 
not  completely  precipitated,  and  more  hydrogen  sulphide 
be  led  into  the  solution  to  complete  the  precipita- 
n.     If  no  coloration  is  produced  by  the  hydrogen-sulphide 
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solution,  the  precipitation  is  complete.  In  this  case,  as  soon 
as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  well  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  precipitate  from  the  action  of  air  as  much  as 
possible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  to  a 
beaker,  burn  the  filter  In  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  add  the 
ash  to  Uie  precipitate.  Digest  the  latter  on  a  water  bath 
with  aqua  rcgia,  until  the  nickel  sulphide  is  completely  dis- 
solved, and  the  separated  sulphur  appears  pure  yellow,^| 
Evaporate  most  of  the  excess  of  acid,  dilute  the  solution 
with  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  filter  into  a  porcelain 
dish  to  remove  the  sulphur.  Heat  this  solution  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate. 
After  a  few  moments,  add  bromine  water  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  while  stirring  constantly,  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
dark  brown  or  black,  and  of  uniform  texture,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  solution  alkaline  all  the  time.  After  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  Add  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  tolH 
the  ash,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Then  add  the  precipi- 
tate, ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  nickel 
oxide  A^iO. 

117.  Determination  of  Mungranese. — Boil  the  filtrate 
from  the  mixed  sulphides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  to  expel 
the  hydrojren  sulphide.  Add  sodium  carbonate  until  the 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  then  render  it  slightly  acid 
with  acetic  acid,  and  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Heat  this  solution  nearly  to 
boiling,  add  a  saturated  solution  of  bromine  water  until  the 
liquid  has  a  strong  yellow  color,  and  heat  it  on  the  water 
bath  for  an  hour.  Then  heat  the  solution  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  finally  boiling  off  the  excess  of  bromine.  Allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water  containing!  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  directing 
the  jet  of  water  around  the  top  of  the  filter  and  taking  care 
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Qot  to  stir  up  the  precipitate,  or  it  may  run  through.  Dry 
t^he  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
•ilter,  and  bum  llie  latter  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Add  the 
P*Tecipitate,  ignite  strongly  for  some  time  with  the  crucible 
lincovered,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganous- 
Tiianganic  oxide  Mn^O,. 

This  method  of  determining  manganese  is  quite  largely 
vised  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  yields  satisfactory 
results  if  only  very  small  quantities  of  the  metal  are  to  be 
determined.  If  the  manganese  precipitate  is  large,  however, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  wash  all  of  the  alkali  salts  out  of  it,  and 
to  be  sure  of  its  state  of  oxidization  when  weighed.  Hence, 
if  the  sample  contains  much  manganese,  it  is  much  better  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  of  o.Kide  produced  by  the  bromine, 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  manganese  from  this  solution  as  manganese- 
ammonium  phosphate,  as  directed  in  Art.  107.  This 
method,  to  be  sure,  is  much  longer  than  the  one  just 
described,  but  it  is  also  much  more  reliable,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  to  be  recommended. 


NATROLITE. 

118.  Natrolite  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
but  in  addition  to  these  constituents,  most  samples  contain 
small  quantities  of  iron  and  calcium.  It  is  best  to  make  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  sample  before  commencing  a 
quantitative  analysis,  and  if  any  of  the  constituents  men- 
tioned in  the  following  scheme  are  not  contained  in  the 
sample,  the  parts  of  the  method  that  relate  to  those  constit- 
uents should  be  omitted. 

The  sample  is  prepared  for  analysis  by  grinding  a  small 
portion  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  drying  it  in  an  air  bath 
at  100°,  and  cooling  it  in  a  desiccator.  The  constituents 
usually  determined  are:  silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime 
(calcium  oxide),  soda,  and  water. 
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1 19.  Determination  ofSlllca. — Weigh  about  1. 5  grams 
of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
add  SO  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  a  water 
bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  sample  is  completely 
decomposed.  Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  par- 
ticles that  may  have  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish  with 
a  fine  jet  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath.  When  perfectly  dry,  remove  it  to  an  airV 
bath,  and  heat  it  to  110°  for  an  hour,  to  render  the  silica 
insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  100  to  160  cubic  centime- 
ters of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite 
gently  to  burn  the  paper  and  expel  water,  and  then  heat  for 
several  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weiyh  as  silica  SiO^.  ^m 

lUO.  Determination  of  Alnmlna. — The  filtrate  from 
the  silica  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form,  which  should  hold  at_lcast  twice  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  aluminum  is  precipitated  as  hydrate,  by  slowly 
adding  to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  a  very  .slight  excess  of 
pure  ammonium  hydrate,  while  stirring  the  s<jlution  continu- 
ously. Continue  the  boiling  about  1  minute  after  the  pre- 
cipitation is  complete,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains 
faintly  alkaline,  and  then  stand  it  aside  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  precipitate  to  subside.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  hasfl 
settled,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot 
water.  Fold  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  to  drive  off 
moisture  and  burn  the  paper,  but  finally  at  the  full  power 
of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
alumina  A/^0^.  ■ 

If  the  sample  contains  iron,  it  will  be  weighed  with  the 
alumina,  and  after  making  a  separate  determination  of  iron 
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oxide,  as  directed  in  Art  124,  the  weight  found  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  alumina  precipitate,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  correct  weight  and  percentage  of  alumina. 


121.  Determination  of  Calcium. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
I  trate  from  the  alumina  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  add 
1 3  or  4  drops  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  then  add  ammo- 
^nium  oxalate  in  limited  quantit7  ana  but  slight  excess. 
>ntinue  the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  so  after  all  of  the 
agent  has  been  added,  and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place 
Ifor  several  hours  till  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled. 
[Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
'Tecei\nng  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  to  drive  off  water  and 

I  burn  the  filter.  Then  heat  the  crucible  at  the  highest  power 
of  the  blast  lamp  for  15  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh.  Ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of 
the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  again.  If 
Ihis  weight  is  less  than  the  first  one,  the  precipitate  must  be 
heated  again  at  the  highest  power  of  the  bhist  lamp,  and 
this  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
I  The  precipitate  now  consists  of  lime  CaO,  and  the  per- 
^ncentage  in  the  sample  is  calculated  from  this  weight. 
^"  This  method  of  determining  the  calcium  oxide  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  under  ordinary  circumstances  if  only 
occasional  analyses  are  made.  If  preferred,  however,  the 
calcium-oxalate  precipitate  may  be  moistened  with  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  heated  very  gently  until  the  calcium  is 
converted  into  sulphate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  expelled, 
then  ignited  more  strongly  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cooled  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weighed  as  calcium  sulphate  CaSO^,  as 
directed  in  Art.  40,  Quantitative  Analysis.  Part  1.  Or,  we 
may  break  the  apex  of  the  filter,  then,  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  wash  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker, 
heat  to  about  75°  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  lOO,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
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133.  Determination  of  Soda. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  a  small  bulk  in  the  porcelain 
dish,  then  transfer  it  to  a  platinum  dish,  washing  the  lastfl 
portions  of  the  solution  in  with  a  fine  jet  of  distilled  water," 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath 
heated  to  about  100^,  and  j^radually  increase  the  temper- 
ature to  about  150°.  When  all  possibility  of  spurting  is 
past,  place  the  dish  on  a  triangle,  and  cautiously  heat  it  over 

a  Bunsen  burner  until  all  ammonium  sails  are  expelled, 
taking  care  to  heat  the  dish  to  dull  redness  only,  but  making 
sure  that  every  part  of  the  dish  is  heated  uniformly.  When 
the  ammonium  salts  are  completely  ex|x;lled,  allow  the  dish 
to  cool,  and  dissolve  the  residue  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  little 
water.  Pour  the  solution  through  a  small  filter  to  remove 
any  insoluble  matter,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish,  washing  the  sodium  chloride  out  of  the  filter 
with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  distilled  water.  Evap- 
orate this  filtrate  to  dryness,  heat  the  dish  to  dull  redness 
over  the  Bunsen  burner  after  heating  in  the  air  bath  to  expel 
the  last  traces  of  water,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
sodium  chloride  NaCl.  From  this,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  soda  Nafi  in  the  sample. 

123.  Determination  of  Water. — Grind  a  little  of  the 
sample  to  a  coarse  powder,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath  at  100° 
and  cool  it  in  a  desiccator.  Weigh  2  or  3  grams  of  this 
coarse  dry  sample  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  care- 
fully until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  the  weight  of  water,  and  from  this,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 

The  crucible  should  be  covered  during  ignition,  and  the 
sample  used  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  as 
otherwise  minute  particles  of  the  sample  might  be  carried  off 
with  the  water  and  thus  yield  erroneous  results. 

134.  Determination  of  Iron. — If  the  qualitative 
examination  has  shown  the  presence  of  iron,  this,  of  course, 
must  be  determined ;  and  as  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the 
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form  of  ferric  oxide,  with  the  alumina,  the  weight  of  ferric 
oxide  found  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  alu- 
mina precipitate,  before  the  percentage  of  alumina  is  calcu- 
lated- Many  chemists  dissolve  the  alumina  precipitate  and 
determine  the  iron  in  this,  but  if  this  precipitate  has  been 
properly  ignited,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  writer  prefers  to  determine  the  iron  in  a  sepa- 
rate sample.  Weigh  from  1.5  to  3  grams  of  the  dry,  finely 
powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  decompose  it  with 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  way  that  the  original 
sample  was  decomposed,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten 
the  residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  and 
heat  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the  metals.  Filter  off  the 
silica,  heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron 
and  alumina  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter 
as  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  and  wash  once  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water.  Then  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  filter  to  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
stand  this  under  the  funnel,  and  dissolve  the  small  quantity 
of  precipitate  adhering  to  the  filter  in  a  little  hot,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  allowing  this  solution  to  nm  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  precipitate.  Add  a  few  more  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filter,  and  wash  all  iron  out 
of  it  with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water.  Heat 
the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate  and  acid  solution 
until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  adding  a  little  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary.  Wash  this  solution 
into  a  flask,  reduce  it  with  zinc,  add  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrate  with  permanganate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  95. 

From  the  weight  of  iron  obtained  by  titration,  calculate 
the  weight  and  percentage  of  ferric  o.\ide  Ft\0^  in  the  sam- 
ple. If  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  for  the  analysis  is 
the  same  as  the  weight  of  sample  taken  for  the  determina- 
tion of  iron,  the  correction  for  alumina  may  be  made  by  sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  found,  from  the  weight  of 
the  alumina  precipitate.  If  different  weights  of  sample  are 
taken,  the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  alumina  precipitate 
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must  be  calculated,  by  means  of  a  proportion,  or  the  per 
centage  of  ferric  oxide  found  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
percentage  of  alumina  and  iron. 


d 


PKEHNITE. 

125.  Prehnite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
minum and  calcium,  but  in  addition  to  these  constituents, 
most  samples  contain  varying  quantities  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  the  alkalies.  To  prepare  the  sample  for  analysis,  g^nd 
it  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  heat  to  100°  for 
1  hour  in  an  air  bath,  and  cool  in  a  desiccator. 

Before  commencing  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  sample, 
it  should  be  subjected  to  a  qualitative  examination,  and  if 
any  of  the  constituents  mentioned  in  the  following  method 
are  not  contained  in  it,  those  parts  relating  to  such  constitu- 
ents should  be  omitted. 


I 


136.     Determination  of  Silica. — Into  a  porcelain  dish 
weigh  about  1.5  grams  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample,  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  the  water  bath 
till  decomposition  is  complete,  stirring  the  sample  from  time 
to  time  during  this  treatment.    When  decomposition  is  com-  ■ 
plete,  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  back  into  the  dish  any 
particles  tliat  may  have  spattered  on  it  during  the  decom- 
position, and  evaporate  the  solution  to  complete  dryness  on  ■ 
the  water  bath.     Heat  the  residue  on  the  sand  bath  or  in  an 
air  bath  to  render  the  silica  insoluble,  but  take  care  not  to 
heat  it  sufficiently  to  cause  recombination  of  the  silica  and  ■ 
alumina.    Moisten  the  residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  from  100  to  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
heat  gradually  to  boiling  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the  ■ 
metals,  leaving  the  silica  as  a  precipitate.     Filter,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water.     Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ■ 
ignite  gently  at  first  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  bum  the 
paper,  then  raise  the  temperature  and   ignite  at  the  full  _ 
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power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  a  few  minutes, 
cator,  and  weigh  as  silica  5/C,. 


Cool  in  a  desic- 


W 


127.  I>etennlnatlon  of  Alumina. — The  filtrate  from 
the  silica  is  heated  to  boiling,  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form  which  should  hold  about  twice  the  volume  of  the 
solution,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  slowly  adding 
ammonium  hydrate — which  must  be  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide— to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  while  stirring  continu- 
ously. Continue  the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  so  after  pre- 
cipitation is  complete,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains 
faintly  alkaline.  Then  stand  the  beaker  and  contents  aside 
for  a  few  minutes  for  the  precipitate  to  subside.  As  soon  as 
the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  wash  once  or  twice  with 
hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  The  precipitate 
now  contains  all  the  alumina  and  iron — if  there  was  any  iron 
in  the  sample — together  with  part  of  the  calcium,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  alkalies.  These  latter  elements  must  be 
separated  by  reprecipitation.  To  do  this,  dissolve  the  pre-. 
cipitate  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  the 
solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boilinj^,  and 
precipitate  the  alumina  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  ammo- 
nium hydrate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  first  precipitation 
was  made.  Filter,  as  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  paper  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
heating  gently  to  expel  moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  ignite 
for  several  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  alumina  A/^O,. 

If  the  sample  contains  iron,  it  will  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  with  the  alumina  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide  Fe^O,, 
and  a  correction  must  be  made.  The  iron  is  determined  as 
directed  in  Art.  134,  calculated  to  ferric  oxide,  and  reported 
as  such.  The  ferric  oxide  thus  found  is  subtracted  from  the 
alumina  precipitate,  which  also  contains  the  iron,  and  the 
difference  is  pure  alumina. 


188. 

filtrates 


Determination  of  Calcium  Oxide. — Unite  the 
from    the    first    and   the    second    precipitation    of 
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alumina,  evaporate  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters,  add  a 
few  drops  of  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  slowly  add  to  the 
gently  boiling  solution  a  s'ight  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate 
and  a  few  more  drops  of  ammonia.  Continue  the  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  3  or 
4  hours.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  or  twice  with  hot 
water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  As  prehnite  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  calcium,  a  portion  of  the  alkalies  will 
frequently  be  carried  down  with  this  precipitate,  and  must 
be  separated  from  it  by  reprecipitation.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
dilute  the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and  heat 
it  to  boiling.  To  the  gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add 
ammonium  hydrate  in  very  slight  excess;  then  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  solution  and  boil  for  a  minute 
or  two.  After  allowingf  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  3  or  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  after  heating  gently  to  drive  off  water  and  bum  the 
paper,  ignite  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  blast  lamp 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  quickly. 
Then  ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the 
blast  lamp,  cool,  and  weigh.  If  this  weight  varies  appre- 
ciably from  the  first  weight,  the  ignition  must  be  continued 
until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  when  the  precipitate  will 
be  calcium  oxide  CaO. 

If  preferred,  the  calciura-oxalate  precipitate  may  be  con- 
verted into  sulphate  (see  Art.  40,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1),  or  the  calcium  oxide  may  be  determined  volumetric- 
ally,  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  as  directed  in 
Art.  lOO,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

129.  Determination  of  Mangranons  Oxide. — Unite 
the  filtrates  from  the  first  and  the  second  precipitation  of 
calcium,  and  evaporate  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters. 
Pour  this  solution  into  a  flask  that  it  will  almost  fill,  add  a 
few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide,  stopper  the   flask,  and 
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stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  of 
manganese  sulphide  MnS  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and 
wash  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  water  containing  a  very  little 
ammonium  sulphide.  Excessive  washing  should  be  avoided. 
Remove  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  from  the 
funnel  to  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  add,  and  heat  the  mix- 
ture till  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  no  longer  given  off. 
Dilute  the  acid  mixture  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  filter  paper  carefully, 
receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Heat  the  filtrate 
to  boiling;  then  remove  the  burner,  and  slowly  add  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  while  stirring  continuously,  until 
the   solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.     Boil  a  few 

i minutes  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  until 
Ihe  washings  are  no  longer  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
f  Iter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  heat  over  the  blast  lamp 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  leaving  the  cover  off  of  the  crucible  to 
freely  admit  the  air,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  the  action  of 
reducing  gases.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  The  pre- 
Icipitate  is  now  manganous-manganic  oxide  Mnfi^,  and  from 
this,  the  weight  and  percentage  of  manganous  oxide  MnO 
are  readily  calculated. 


^ 


130.  Determination  of  Potassium  Oxide. — Acidify 
the  filtrate  from  the  manganese  sulphide  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  boil  it  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  no  longer 
given  off,  and  filter  to  remove  any  sulphur  that  may  have 
separated.  Then  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  dish,  heat  to  about  150°  in  an  air  bath,  and  finally 
heat  to  dull  redness  over  a  Bunsen  burner  to  expel  ammo- 
nium salts,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  122. 
Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  filter  into 
a  weighed  platinum  dish.  Evaporate  this  solution  to  dry- 
ess,  heat  it  in  an  air  bath  to  about  150°,  and  finally  heat  it 
dull  redness  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  taking  care  to  beat 
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every  part  of  the  dish  uniformly.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  quickly  as  soon  as  cool.  The  residue  now  consists  of 
the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Dissolve  the  residue  of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  cold  water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  of  the  potassium 
and  sodium  into  the  double  chlorides  of  these  metals  and 
platinum,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty  consistence  over  a  water 
bath  in  which  the  water  is  held  as  near  the  boiling  point 
as  possible.  To  the  pasty  mass  in  the  platinum  dish,  add^ 
35  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  cover  i^H 
with  a  watch  glass,  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour 
or  two,  stirring  from  time  to  time.  Decant  the  liquid  through 
a  weighed  filter,  wash  once  by  decantation  with  80-per-cent. 
alcohol,  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  for  at 
least  an  hour,  and  longer  if  necessary.  Weigh  as  potassium- 
platinic  chloride  K^PtCl^,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate  the 
weight  and  percentage  of  potassium  oxide  Ar,<9  in  the  sample. 

131.  Determination  of  Sodium  Oxide. — As  sodiuidH 
cannot  be  determined  by  precipitating  and  weighing  it,  when  • 
it  is  separated  from  potassium  graWmetrically,  it  is  always^ 
determined  by  difference.     This  is  done  as  follows:    FroidH 
the  weight  of  potassium-platinic  chloride  obtained,  calculate 
the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  KCl,  and  subtract  this 
from  the  weight  of  the   mixed   chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  previously  obtained.     The  remainder  would  obvi- 
ously be  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  NaCl,  and  from  this, 
the  weight  and  percentage  of  sodium  oxide  Nafi  in  the 
sample  is  readily  calculated. 

Instead  of  using  the  gravimetric  method  just  described  to 
separate  sodium  and  potassium,  the  volumetric  method 
described  in  Arts.  36  and  37  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

132.  Determination  of  "Water.  —  If  the  sample  is 
free  from  organic  matter,  the  water  of  constitution  may  be 
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detennmed  by  weighing  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  dry- 
sample  in  a  crucible,  igniting,  and  weighing  again,  when  the 
loss  will  represent  Uie  water  of  constitution.     But  as  many 
samples  of  prehnite  contain  organic  matter,  another  method 
fortbe  determination  of  water  must  frequently  be  employed. 
When  organic  matter  is  present,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
sample  becoming  dark  colored  when  heated,  the  following 
method  is  recommended.     Take  a  piece  of  combustion  tubing 
about  3  feet  long,  having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  \  inch, 
heat  it  in  the  center  by  means  of  a  blast  lamp  until  it  softens, 
draw  the  ends  apart  slightly,   and  then,  keeping  the  two 
parts  of  the  tube  parallel,  draw  it  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 


X 
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Pig.  10. 

When  cool,  scratch  the  tube  at  the  point  a  with  a  file,  and 
break  it  oflF.  Two  tubes,  each  about  18  inches  in  length, 
are  thus  obtained.  Heat  the  small  end  of  one  of  these  tubes 
in  a  blast-lamp  flame  until  it  fuses  shut.  By  means  of  a 
glass  rod  push  a  httle  ignited  asbestos  loosely  into  the  closed 

I  end  of  the  tube,  but  do  not  pack  it  in  tight.  Then  add 
tnough  pure  powdered  lead  chromate  to  fill  the  tube  for 
kbout  1  inch  of  its  length.  Next  weigh  out  1  gram  of  the 
flry,  powdered  sample,  mix  it  intimately  with  15  grams 
bf  fused  and  powdered  lead  chromate,  and  1.5  grams  of 
fused  and  powdered  potassium  bichromate,  and  intnxluce  this 
mixture  into  the  tube.  Clean  out  the  vessel  (usually  a 
mortar)  in  which  these  substances  were  mixed,  by  grinding 
two  or  three  small  portions  of  lead  chromate  in  it,  and  charge 
these  into  the  tulje.  Now  lay  tht  tube  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and,  while  holding  the  closed  end  up,  rap  it  gently 
on  the  table  to  get  a  clear  space  along  the  top  of  the  tube, 
for  the  free  passage  of  gas  or  vapors,  from  one  end  of  the 
tube  to  the  other.  Fit  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a 
singly  perforated  rubber  stopper,  and  through  the  perfora- 
tion pass  one  end  of  a  U  tube  which  is  filled  with  dry  calcium 
chloride  and  weighed.     The  tube  will  now  appear  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  11.     Place  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace  (see 
Fig.  14,  Organic  Chemistry,  Part  1)  and  gradually  turn  on  the 
burners,  beginning  at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  a,  Fig.  11.  J 
After  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness  throughout  its™ 
entire  length,  turn  out  the  burners  next  to  the  end  a,  and  when 


Fio.  11 

this  has  partially  cooled,  slip  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over 
the  end  a  of  the  combustion  tubing  that  was  dravs-n  out  and 
sealed.  Attach  a  drying  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride  tafl 
the  other  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pincers,  break  the  tip  a  of  the  combustion  tube, 
inside  of  the  rubber  tube.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  .slipped  over  b,  attach  the  U  tube  to  an  aspirator,  and 
draw  about  1  liter  of  air  through  the  apparatus.  Turn  out 
the  lights,  disconnect  the  apparatus,  and  weigh  the  U  tube. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  water  in  the  sample. 
Instead  of  using  lead  chromate  and  potassium  bichromate, 
some  chemists  prefer  gently  ignited  lead  carbonate.  The 
writer  prefers  the  method  as  given  above. 


WOLFRAMITE. 

133.  Wolframite  is  a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese, 
containing  these  metals  in  varj'ing  proportions.  Its  compo- 
sition may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  [FeMn)  U'O,,  but  in 
addition  to  these  elements  it  frequently  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  mineral  is  very 
diffimlt  to  dissolve  in  acids,  and,  consequently,  it  is  best  to 
fuse  it  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  order  to  decompose  it  ■ 
The  sample  is  prepared  for  analysis  by  grinding  it  to  a 
powder  in  an  agate  mortar,  heating  it  in  an  air  bath  at 
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about  110° 
desiccator. 


to  drive  off  any  moisture,  and  cooling  it  in  a 


^ 


134.  Determination  of  Tunerstlc  Oxide. — Weigh  out 
1  gtatn  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample,  mix  it  intimately 
with  four  limes  its  weight  of  mixed  carbonates  (a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates)  and  intro- 
duce the  mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible.  Heat  the  crucible 
over  a  blast  lamp  until  the  contents  are  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool,  and  extract 
the  fusion  with  hot  water.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water.  The  tungsten  will  now  be  in  the  filtrate  in 
the  form  of  soluble  sodium  tungstate,  while  the  insoluble 
residue  contains  the  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium. 

The  tungsten  may  be  separated  from  the  filtrate  in  the 
fform   of   tungstic   acid   or   of   mercurous   tungstate.      The 
second  method  is  probably  the  one  most  generally  used. 

1.  Separation  as  Tungstic  Acid. — Render  the  filtrate  acid 

I  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  and  heat  the  residue  to  about  120°  in  an  air  bath  for 
come  time.  Dissolve  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  wash  the  tungstic  acid  thor- 
oughly on  the  filter  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as  completely 
^  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  carefully  burn  the  latter  in  a 
^Vweighed  crucible,  after  moistening  it  with  a  saturated  solu- 
^^tion  of  ammonium  nitrate.  When  the  crucible  cools,  add 
^  the  precipitate  of  tungstic  acid,  and  ignite  it  with  free 
^■access  of  air.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  tungstic 
^^oxide  WO^.  A  constant  weight  must  be  obtained,  and  the 
I  precipitate  should  have  a  pure  yellow  color.  If  its  color  is 
^■Dot  yellow,  it  should  be  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  pure 
^^nitric  acid,  and  again  ignited  with  free  access  of  air,  cooled 
in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed. 

2.  Separation  of  Mercurous  Tungstate. — To  the  alkaline 
filtrate,  add  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid,  so  that,  after 
driving  out  the  carbon  dioxide  by  heat,   the  solution  has  a 
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slight  add  reaction.  Stand  this  solution  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  and  a  little  mercuric  oxide  HgO  suspended 
in  water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside, 
collect  it  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  well  with  water  containing 
mercurous  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  moisten 
the  latter  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
bum  it  carefully  in  a  weighed  crucible.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  carefully  ignite  it  with 
free  access  of  air,  under  a  hood  or  chimney  with  a  strong 
draft.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  tungstic  oxide  WO^. 
The  ignition  should  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  When  this  method  is  used,  the  precipitate  should 
be  ignited  under  a  hood  having  a  strong  enough  draft  to 
carry  off  the  mercury  vapors. 

135*  Determination  of  Iron. — Dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate containing  the  iron  and  manganese — as  well  as  calcium 
and  magnesium  if  these  were  contained  in  the  mineral — in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  add  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  continue  the  boiling 
until  the  solution  assumes  a  clear  yellow  color,  showing  that 
the  iron  is  completely  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state.  When 
the  solution  becomes  cold,  dilute  it  moderately  with  cold 
water,  and  while  stirring  continuously,  slowly  add  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  until  the  solution  assumes  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown color,  but  stop  the  addition  iK-fore  a  permanent 
precipitate  forms.  If,  by  mistake,  too  much  sodium  carbon- 
ate is  added,  so  that  a  precipitate  that  is  not  dissolved  by 
stirring  the  cold  solution  for  a  minute  or  two  is  formed,  add 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  stir  until  it  dissolves, 
but  keep  the  solution  as  near  the  neutral  point  as  possible. 
To  this  cold  solution,  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  acetate 
and  heat  it  to  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  iron  will  be 
precipitated  as  basic  ferric  acetate  together  with  more  or 
less  manganese,  dep>ending  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
sodium  acetate  added  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
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precipitate  the  iron.  Probably  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  cold 
siturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  will  always  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  added  in  excess 
of  the  required  amount,  the  better. 

Wash  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  in  hot  water,  stand 
the  filtrate  aside,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hot,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  this  solution  moderately  with  cold 
water,  and  when  cold,  neutralize  it  with  sodium  carbonate, 
add  sodium  acetate,  and  precipitate  by  boiling  as  in  the  first 
instance.  The  precipitate  should  now  contain  only  the  iron, 
in  the  form  of  basic  acetate.  Filter  as  soon  as  the  precipitate 
settles,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  together 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  water  and 
bum  the  paper,  and  then  ignite  strongly  over  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  the  cnicible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  Ft\0^.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide  FcO  in  the  sample. 


13(».  Determination  of  Mangranese. — Unite  the  fil- 
trates from  the  two  acetate  precipitations  of  the  iron,  and  if 
the  bulk  of  the  combined  filtrates  greatly  exceeds  200  cubic 
centimeters,  it  should  be  concentrated  to  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  before  proceeding.  To  this  solution,  add  about 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sotliuni 
acetate,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  pure  bromine  until 
the  solution  has  a  strong  yellow  color.  Three  or  four  cubic 
centimeters  will  be  about  the  right  amount.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion on  the  water  bath  for  an  hour,  and  if  the  clear  liquid 
loses  its  yellow  color  during  this  time,  add  more  bromine. 
Then  boil  the  solution  over  a  Bunsen  burner  to  expel  the 
excess  of  bromine,  and  stand  it  on  a  water  bath  for  the  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  to  settle.  Filter,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up 
the  precipitate,  or  it  may  run  through  the  paper.  When 
thoroughly  washed,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphurous  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acids,  receiving  the  solu- 
tion in  a  clean  beaker.    When  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  filter 
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thoroughly.  Boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  sulphur  dioxide,  I 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  manganese  ammonium  phos-i 
phate,  by  means  of  microcosmic  salt,  and  after  ignition,  weigh 
it  as  manganese  pyrophosphate,  following  the  directions 
given  in  Art.  107.  From  the  weight  of  manganese  pyro- 
phosphate MnJ^fi^  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  and 
percentage  of  manganous  oxide  MnO  in  the  sample. 

If  the  sample  is  a  pure  ferrous  manganous  tungstate,  this 
will  complete  the  analysis,  but  as  most  samples  contain  more  ■ 
or  less  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  analysis  must  generally 
be  extended  to  include  these  elements. 

137.  Determination  of  Calcium. — To  the  filtrate 
from  the  manganese-dioxide  precipitate,  add  ammonia  until 
it  is  strongly  alkaline,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  a  moderate 
excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  to  precipitate  the  calcium. 
Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  stand  the 
solution  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  3  or  4  hours  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  taking  care  that  the  solution 
remains  distinctly  alkaline.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  after  heating  gently  to  drive  off  moisture  and  burn  the 
paper,  ignite  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of 
the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  calcium 
oxide  CaO. 


1 


138.  Dctennlnatlon  of  Magnesium. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  a  small  bulk,  cool  it  by 
standing  the  beaker  in  ice  water,  and  precipitate  the  magne- 
sium as  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate,  by  slowly  adding 
asolutionof  microcosmic  salt,  while  stirring  the  solution  con- 
tinuously. Add  to  the  solution  about  one-fourth  its  volume  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  stirit  vigorously  two  or  three  times  with- 
out allowing  the  stirring  rod  to  touch  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
beaker,  and  then  stand  it  in  a  cold  place  for  at  least  6  hours 
for  the  precipitate  of  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  to  ■ 
collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
water  containing  one-fourth  its  volume  of  ammonia.    Dry  it 
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in  an  air  bath,  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  intensely  over  a  blast 
lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate Mg^P^O,.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  magnesium  oxide  MgO  in  the  sample. 


FEIiDSPAK. 

139.  Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  and  usually  contains  smaller  quantities  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
acids,  and  consequently  must  be  fused.  This  necessitates 
working  on  two  samples,  for  the  alkalies  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  portion  fused  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates 
for  the  detennmaiion  of  the  other  elements,  and  the  other 
constituents  cannot  be  determined  accurately  in  the  portion 
treated  for  the  alkalies. 

As  a  numlier  of  other  substances  have  much  the  same  com- 
position as  feldspar,  the  method  here  given  may  be  used  in 
a  number  of  instances  by  modifying  it  slightly  to  suit  each 
particular  case.  For  instance,  ordinary  mica  contains  the 
same  constituents  as  feldspar,  but  in  somewhat  different 
proportions;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  sandstone  and 
ordinary  glass,  except  that  these  may  also  contain  manganese 
oxide.  This  statement  cannot  be  made  to  include  all  varieties 
of  glass,  however,  for  different  varieties  vary  in  their  compo- 
sition. For  instance,  flint  glass  contains  considerable  lead, 
and  but  little  calcium,  lead  oxide  being  substituted  for  cal- 
cium oxide  in  this  variety. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  sample 
of  feldspar  for  analysis,  for  the  mineral  is  very  difficult  to 
decompose.  It  should  be  ground  in  an  agate  mortar,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  until  it  is  so  fine  that  no  gritty 
particles  can  be  felt  with  the  pestle.  This  powder  is  then 
dried  in  an  air  bath  for  an  hour  at  about  110°  and  cooled  in 
a  desiccator. 
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140.     Determination  of  Silica. — Mix   1  gram  of  the  ™ 
dry,   powdered  sample  with  about  0  grams  of   mixed  car- 
bonates (equal  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates)  J 
in  an  agate  mortar,  and  introduce  this  mixture  into  a  50-gram  ™ 
platinum  crucible.     Rinse  out  the  mortar  with  about  'Z  grams 
of  the  mixed  carbonates  and  pour  this  on  top  of  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible.     Cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  gently  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  at  first,  then  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
to  the  fuir  power  of  the  blast  lamp,  and  maintain  this  heat 
till  the  contents  of  the  crucible  have  been  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion  for  some  time.     Turn  out  the  gas,  and  cool  quickly 
by  at  once  standing  the  crucible  on  a  large  clean  plate  of 
cold  metal.     The  hot  crucible  is  usually  handled  by  means 
of  the  crucible  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  12.     When  partly  cooled, 


^ 
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the  crucible  may  be  dipped  into  ice  water,  but  care  must  be 
taken  ncit  to  allow  any  water  to  get  inside  of  the  crucible. 
When  cooled  quickly  in  this  way,  the  fusion  may  generally 
bj  removed  from  the  crucible  without  difficulty,  as  soon  as  M 
cold.  .    ■ 

Invert  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  tap  it  gently, 
when  the  fusion  will  usually  fall  out  in  the  dish.  Leave  the 
fusion  and  crucible  both  in  the  dish,  add  about  75  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling.  Then  cover  the 
dish  with  a  watch  glass  and  slowly  add  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  the  fusion  is  _ 
dissolved.  Remove  the  crucible  from  the  dish  and  wash  it  I 
off  b)-  means  of  the  wash  bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to 
run  into  the  dish.  Wash  the  watch  glass  off  into  the  dish, 
and  then  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on  the  water 
bath,  stiiTing  frequently  towards  the  last.  When  quite  dry, 
pulverize  the  residue  with  a  small  agate  pestle,  and  brush 
any  of  the  residue  that  may  adhere  to  the  pestle  back  into 
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the  dish  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.     Then  place  the 
dish  and  contents  in  an  air  bath  and  heat  it  at  120°  to  125° 
for  2  hours,  to  render  the  silica  insoluble     After  the  residue 
has  become  cool,  add  3U  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest  it  on  a  water  bath  for  about 
half  an  hour.     Then  add  loO  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
heat  to  boiling  for  10  or  15  minutes  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the  metals.     Filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.     The  washing  should  be  contin- 
ued until  the  wash  water  comes  through  the  filter  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid.     Suck  the  precipitate  and  filter  as  dry  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump,  wrap  the  filter  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
heating  gently  to  drive  off  water  and  bum  the  paper,  ignite 
at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.     Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 


141.  Detemil nation  of  Iron  antl  Alumina. — Con- 
centrate the  filtrate  from  the  silica  to  150  or  2oo  cubic  centi- 
meters, heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron  and 
alumina  by  adding  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia  to  the 
gently  boiling  liquid,  while  stirring  it  continuously.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  but  be  sure  that  a  faint 
alor  of  ammonia  can  still  be  observed.  Filter  as  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  preferably  while  the  liquid  is  still  warm, 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Suck  the  precipitate 
and  filter  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  pump,  wrap  the 
filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble, and  after  driving  off  moisture  and  burning  the  paper  at 
a  gentle  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  ignite  intensely  over 
the  blast  lamp.    Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  the  oxides 

j  of  aluminum  and  iron  A/,0,  +  Fe,0,. 

Fuse  the  precipitate  with  about  eight  times  its  weight  of 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  heating  the  fusion  until  the  second 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  leaving  the  normal 
sulphate.  When  cool,  add  a  volume  of  pure,  concentrate 
•iulphuric  acid,  equal  to  that  of  the  fused  mass,  and  heat 

1  cautiously  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  become  fluid. 
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When  cool,  place  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  dish  containing 
hot  water,  and  digest  over  a  low  flame  until  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  completely  dissolved.  Transfer  the  solution 
to  a  flask,  add  about  15  cubic  centimeters  of  pure,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  10  grams  of  granulated  zinc,  place  a  small 
funnel  in  the  moutli  of  the  flask  and  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  until  the  iron  is  reduced.  Filter  the  solution 
through  a  large  folded  filter,  wash  this  by  filling  it  with  cold 
water  and  allowing  it  to  run  through  into  the  main  solution, 
and  titrate  at  once  with  potassium  permanganate. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  make  a  blank  determination 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  permanganate  consumed  by  sub- 
stances other  than  the  iron  in  the  sample.     This  is  done  as  _ 
follows:  H 

In  a  clean  platinum  crucible  place  the  same  weights  of 
acid  potassium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  as  were  used  in 
fusing  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  cautiously 
heat  until  the  bisulphate  is  dissolved.  After  allowing  this 
to  cool,  take  it  up  in  water,  transfer  the  solution  to  a  flask, 
add  the  same  amounts  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  as  were 
used  in  the  regular  determination,  place  a  small  funnel  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  allow  this  solution  to  stand  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  main  solution.  Filter,  wash 
the  filter  paper,  and  titrate  with  potassium  permanganate. 
Deduct  the  volume  of  permanganate  consumed  by  the  blank 
from  the  amount  used  in  the  regular  determination;  the 
remainder  is  the  amount  used  in  oxidizing  the  iron  in  the 
sample.  From  this,  calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of 
ferric  oxide  Fc^O^  in  the  sample.  The  weight  of  Fc\0^  thus 
obtained,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  A /^0,-\-  Fe,0,,  gives 
the  weight  of  aluminum  oxide  Al^O^  in  the  sample,  and  from  _ 
this,  the  percentage  is  calculated.  f 

Instead  of  fusing  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina  with 
acid  potassium  sulphate  in  order  to  determine  the  iron,  some 
chemists  prefer  to  fuse  a  fresh  portion  of  the  original  sample 
with  mixed  carbonates,  filter  off  the  silica,  precipitate  the 
iron  and  alumina  as  in  the  regular  analysis,  dissolve  this 
precipitate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
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acid,  rednce  the  iron,  and  titrate  with  permanganate,  foUow- 
ing  the  directions  given  in  Art  95. 

142.  Determination  of  Calcium. — If  the  filtrate  from 
the  iron  and  alumina  exceeds  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  as 
will  usually  be  the  case,  evaporate  it  to  about  this  bulk. 
Then  to  the  boiling  solution,  add  a  moderate  excess  of 
ammonium  oxalate  and  10  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
stirring  continuously  to  prevent  bumping.  Stand  the  solu- 
tion in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours  for  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  to  separate.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Suck  the  pre- 
cipitate and  filter  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter 
pump,  wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  after  heating  gently  to  expel  moisture 
and  bum  off  the  paper,  ignite  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  the 
full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  as 
soon  as  cool,  weigh  quickly.  Then  reignite  for  5  minutes  at 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh.  This  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained,  when  the  precipitate  will  be  calcium 
Qxidc  CaO. 

143.  Determination  of  Maj^neslum. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  to  150  or  2U0  cubic  centimeters, 
and  cool  it  by  standing  the  beaker  containing  it  in  ice  water. 
When  cold,  add  a  moderate  excess  of  microcosmic-salt  solu- 
tion J/JVii.V//^PO,  and  35  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nia. Stir  the  solution  vigorously  for  some  time,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  stirring  rod  strike  the  side  of  the  beaker, 
and  then  stand  it  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  C  hours 
for  the  precipitate  of  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  to 
ionm  and  settle.    Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 

ith  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ammonia  and  3  parts  of  water, 
containing  50  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  liter. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
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crucible.     When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and   ignite  at  a 
gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  strongly 
over  the  blast  lamp.     Cool  the  precipitate  in  a  desiccatoi 
and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg^P^O^.     From 
this  weight,  calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of  mag 
nesium  oxide  MgO  in  the  sample. 


I 


144.  Determination  of  Alkalies. — The  best  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  alkalies  in  insoluble  silicates, 
and  the  one  generally  employed,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  devised  an  excellent  crucible 
and  burner  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  cost  of  this  appara- 
tus is  considerable,  an  ordinary  platinum  fusion  crucible  is 
frequently  employed  in  its  stead,  and  serves  the  purpose 
very  well. 

Accurately  weigh  .5  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  sample 
into  a  large  agate  or  glazed  porcelain  mortar,  add  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  ammonium  chloride,  and  grind  the  two 
together  intimately.  Then  to  the  contents  of  the  mortar,  add 
a  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  equal  to  eight  times  the 
weight  of  the  sample,  in  three  or  four  successive  quantities, 
mixing  intimately  after  each  addition.  During  the  mixing 
the  mortar  should  stand  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  to  catch 
any  particles  that  may  fly  out.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour 
the  contents  of  the  mortar  on  the  glazed  paper,  and  from 
this  transfer  it  to  the  platinum  crucible.  Rinse  out  the 
mortar  by  grinding  a  little  more  calcium  carbonate  in  it, 
pour  this  on  the  glazed  paper,  and  from  the  paper  transfer 
it  to  the  crucible,  thus  making  sure  of  getting  all  the  sample 
in  the  crucible.  Tap  the  crucible  gently  on  the  table  to 
settle  the  contents  down,  cover  it,  and  place  it  on  the  triangle 
in  a  slanting  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  except  that  the 
crucible  should  remain  closely  covered.  Bring  a  Bunsen 
burner  with  the  flame  turned  lowunder  the  crucible,  so  that  the 
flame  strikes  about  the  top  of  the  mixture,  and  heat  it  to  faint 
redness.  Turn  the  crucible  from  time  to  time  so  that  each 
part  is  equally  heated,  and  gradually  move  the  burner 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
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When  fames  of  ammonium  chloride  are  no  longer  given 

•^  ff,  turn  the  flame  higher,  and  heat  for  an  hour,  turning  the 

:  Tucible  and  moving  the  burner  from   time  to  time  to  be 

iiire  that  all  parts  of  the  mixture  are  subjected  to  the  same 

temperature.     Too  intense  an  ignition  should  be  avoided,  as 

it  is  likely  to  vitrify  the  mass  too  much.     A  dull-red  heat  is 

a»ufi5cient.     After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  the  contents 

■will  be  found  agglomerated  in  a  semifused  mass,  which  may 

be  removed  by  tapping  the  crucible. 

By  inverting  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  gently 
tapping  it,  or  by  cautiously  using  a  stirring  rod,  if  necessary, 
remove  the  mass  to  the  porcelain  dish.  Wash  any  particles 
that  may  adhere  to  the  crucible  into  the  dish  with  hot 
distilled  water,  wash  off  the  crucible  lid  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  continue  the  addition  of  distilled  water  until  about 
KO  cubic  centimeters  have  been  added.  Cover  the  dish 
with  a  ■watch  glass,  and  heat  the  contents  to  boiling  over  a 
Bnnsen  burner.  The  mass  will  usually  slake  and  crumble 
like  lime  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  should  not,  cautiously 
gfrind  it  up  in  the  dish  by  means  of  an  agate  pestle,  and 
digest  it  on  a  water  bath  until  it  is  completely  slaked. 

If  the  mass  should  be  hard  to  detach  from  the  crucible, 
do  not  use  much  force  in  trying  to  remove  it,  or  the  crucible 
may  be  injured,  but  fill  the  crucible  to  about  two-thirds  its 
capacity  with  water,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  let  it  stand 
a  short  time,  when  the  mass  will  slake  and  may  be  washed 
out 

Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  until  a  few  drops  of  the 
washings,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  give  only  a  slight  cloudi- 
ness when  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  About  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  will  be  required  for  this  washing. 
The  filtrate  now  contains  the  potassium  and  sodium  in  the 
form  of  chlorides,  together  with  ammonium  chloride  and 
some  calcium  chloride  formed  in  the  operation.  All  that 
remains  is  to  separate  the  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  volatil- 
ize the  ammonium  chloride,  in  order  to  obtain  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium  free  from  other  elements.  This  is 
done  as  follows: 
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Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate  in 
water,  and  add  this  to  the  filtrate,  tlius  precipitating  all  the 
calcium  as  carbonate.  Do  not  filter  at  once,  but  place  the 
solution  containing  the  precipitate  on  a  water  bath,  and 
evaporate  it  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters.  Then  add  a 
little  more  pure  ammonium  carbonate  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  to  reprecipitale  any  calcium  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  ammonium  chloride  on  the  calcium  car- 
bonate. Bring  the  solution  just  to  boiling,  filter  through  ^^ 
small  filler,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  least  necessary  ™ 
quantity  of  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbon- 
ate and  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonium  hydrate  to  the  filtrate, 
and,  if  a  precipitate  forms,  filter  it  off.  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  jryness  on  a  water  bath,  preferably  in  a  platinum 
dish;  dissolve  the  residue  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  a 
drop  or  twoof  ammonium  hydrate  to  precipitate  any  calciu.m 
that  may  thus  far  have  escaped  precipitation.  Filter,  and 
wash  with  a  small  volume  of  water,  receiving  the  filtrate  in 
a  weighed  platinum  dish.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  then  place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath  heated  to  100°,  and 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  150°  to  expel  all  the  water 
and  avoid  danger  of  spattering  when  more  strongly  heated. 
Place  the  dish  on  a  triangle,  and  heat  it  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  moving  the  burner  from  place  to  place  in  order  to 
heat  each  part  of  the  dish  equally.  Heat  the  dish  to  faint 
redness  until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  completely  expel  led, 
but  avoid  a  higher  temperature,  lest  some  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  be  volatilized.  When  ammonium  salts 
are  completely  driven  off,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
KCl-\-  A^aCl.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  the  least  necessary  „| 
quantity  of  water,  precipitate  the  potassium  as  potassium-B 
platinic  chloride,  and  from  the  weight  of  this  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  weight  and  percentage  of  potassium  oxide  K^O 
in  the  sample.  Then,  from  the  weight  of  potassium-platinic 
chloride,  calculate  the  weight  of  potassiiim  chloride,  and  by 
subtracting  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlo- 
rides, obtain  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride.     From   this, 
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calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of  sodium  oxide  Nafi 
in  the  sample,  following  the  directions  given  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  alkalies  in  Arts.  130  and  131. 

145.  Ijoss  on  Igrnition. — Although  feldspar  does  not 
normally  contain  water  of  constitution,  many  samples  dried 
at  110°  lose  weight  when  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature. 
This  loss  in  weight  is  sometimes  reported  as  water,  but  as 
it  may  be  due  to  other  things,  and  as  the  loss  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  examina- 
tion as  to  its  cause  in  each  case,  it  has  become  customary  to 
report  it  as  loss  on  ignition.  The  determination  is  made  as 
follows: 

Weigh  into  a  platinum  crucible  2  or  3  grams  of  the  pul- 
verized sample,  which  has  been  dried  at  110°,  heat  it  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  for  20  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  again.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  loss. 

The  sample  used  for  this  determination  does  not  need  to 
be  as  finely  powdered  as  those  used  for  the  fusions.  In 
fact,  it  is  best  to  have  this  sample  a  little  coarser,  as  there  is 
then  less  danger  of  particles  of  it  being  carried  out  of  the 
crucible  by  the  draft  during  ignition. 
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IKOX  AX^\XTSIS. 


OENERAIi   REMARKS. 

1.  Thus  far  the  work  in  quantitative  analysis  has  been 
confined  to  the  determination  of  single  elements  in  chemical 
compounds  of  known  composition,  and  to  the  complete  anal- 
ysis of  substances,  in  both  of  which  cases  a  student  could 
check  his  work:  in  the  first  instance,  by  calculating  the 
tljeorctjcal  percentage  of  the  element  sought,  in  the  com- 
pound analyzed ;  and  in  the  second,  by  adding  together  the 

^  percentages  of  the  different  constituents  found,  to  see  how 
near  the  sum  of  the  constituents  approaches  100  per  cent. 
In    Quaniilativf   Analysis,    Part    1,    we    endeavored    to 

t  describe   the  most  approved  methods  of  determining  the 

I  principal  elements  in  a  way  that  would  give  the  student  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  methods  of  quantitative  work,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  some  experience  in  the  determination  of  the 
elements  most  frequently  met.  In  Part  2,  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  Part  1  is  put  in  practice  in  the  analysis  of  a  few 

[typical  compounds,  alloys,  and  minerals,  chosen  with  a  view 
to  rendering  the  student  familiar  with  the  general  methods 
of  analysis. 

In  a  work  of  this  character  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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describe  tlie  analysis  of  every  existing  compomid,  alloy, 
and  mineral,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  attempted,  by  means  of  a  few 
typical  examples,  to  render  the  student  so  familiar  with  the 
different  processes  that  he  can  readily  apply  his  knowledge 
in  all  similar  cases;  and,  if  he  has  worked  faithfully  on  his 
papers  up  to  this  point,  he  should  now  be  able  to  analyze 
any  compound,  alloy,  or  mineral  likely  to  be  met. 

The  following  work,  which  deals  with  technical  analysis, 
is  built  up  largely  on  the  same  principles  as  the  preceding, 
but  differs  from  it  in  several  respects.  As  a  rule,  a  complete 
analysis  is  not  required,  but  merely  the  determination  of 
some  of  the  constituents,  generally  those  on  the  percentage 
of  which  tlie  value  or  quality  of  the  substance  depends. 
Hence,  in  much  of  the  succeeding  work  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  cannot  be  determined  by  the  methods  previously 
employed,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  determinations  that 
are  made  daily,  the  results  should  always  be  checked  by 
making  duplicate  determinations.  In  the  laboratories  of 
manufacturing  establishments  where  a  chemist  determines 
the  same  elements  ih.  many  samples  every  day,  it  would 
generally  be  impossible  to  make  duplicate  determinations 
in  each  case,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  he  soon  becomes 
so  familiar  with  his  routine  work  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  mistake;  but  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  duplicate  determinations  if  time  permits,  and  any 
determination  outside  of  the  regular  work  should  always  be 
checked  by  a  duplicate. 

So  many  methods  are  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works 
chemistry  at  the  present  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  them  all  in  this  Paper.  Consequently,  only  one  or 
two  methods,  as  a  rule,  will  be  given  for  the  determination 
of  each  element.  In  the  case  of  elements  for  the  determi- 
nation of  which  several  methods  are  largely  emploj'ed,  one 
strictly  accurate  method  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  rapid 
methods  will  generally  be  described.  In  experienced  hands 
most  of  these  short  or  rapid  methods  will  j-ield  extremely 
accurate  results  with  most  samples,  and,  on  account  of  their 
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fapidity^-enabling  a  chemist  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
to  obtain  results  in  a  short  time — they  are  used  almost 
exclusively  in  iron  and  steel  works  laboratories.  As  some 
*>f  lliem  do  not  give  accurate  results  in  all  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  iron-works  chemist  to  be  familiar  with  longer 
fiiethods  that  will  yield  exact  results  in  every  case,  and,  for 
this  reason,  both  short  and  long  methods  are  described. 


IROX    OUES. 

Ls  iron  ore  is  the  principal  "raw  material"  in  the 
iufacture  of  iron,  its  analysis  will  be  treated  first.  This 
is  an  important  matter,  for  the  value  of  the  ore  depends  on  its 
composition  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  value  of  an 
ore  defienils  on  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains,  but  the  per- 
^centage  of  iron  is  not  the  only  consideration,  for  other  con- 
stituents have  much  to  do  with  fixing  its  value  for  certain 
uses.  Thus,  an  ore  containing  much  phosphorus,  however 
rich  in  iron  it  may  be,  would  be  unsuited  for  the  production 
of  pig  iron  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel, 
because  the  phtjsphorus  in  the  ore  would  pass  into  the  steel 
and  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

An  an.alysis  is  not  only  useful  in  determining  the  value  of 
on  ore,  but  also  to  determine  the  quantity  of  other  material 
that  is  to  be  charged  into  the  furnace  with  it.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  limestone  added  to  form  a  slag  with  impurities 
depends  on  the  amount  of  impurity  to  be  "slagged  off." 
The  principal  determinations  in  the  analysis  of  iron  ores 
are  inaduble  vtatter  and  silica,  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
manganese,  and  sometimes  water. 

•t.     Selection    and    Preparation    of  a    Sample. — The 

[selection  of  a  sample  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for,  if  the 

I  results  of  the  analysis  are  to  be  of  any  value,  a  sample  must 

he  chosen  that  accurately  represents  the  whole  quantity  of 

whidi  the  analj^is  is  supposed  to  show  the  composition. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  a  sample,  the  following  points 
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should  be  observed :  the  relative  amount  of  fine  ore  and  • 
lumps  in  the  lot  to  be  sampled  should  be  carefully  noted, 
and  this  proportion  must  be  observed  in  the  sample  taken. 
In  sampling  lumps,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  break  pieces  from 
the  surface,  but  the  lump  should  be  broken,  and  pieces  taken 
from  both  the  exterior  and  interior,  for  a  lump  seldom  has 
the  same  composition  throughout.  As  the  heavy  particles 
that  naturally  find  their  way  towards  the  bottom  seldom  have 
the  same  composition  as  the  lighter  material  near  the  top, 
portions  of  the  sample  should  be  drawn  from  different  parts 
of  the  lot.  The  line  ore  should  be  taken  up  in  portions 
amounting  to  about  a  teaspoonful,  and  the  pieces  of  lumps 
should  be  about  the  size  of  cherries. 

This  sample  will  usually  be  too  large  for  laboratory  use, 
and  a  smaller  sample  must  be  obtained  from  it.  Just  how 
this  is  done  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  so  long  as  the 
sample  obtained  represents  the  composition  of  the  whole 
quantity,  but  probably  the  best  method,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  used,  is  that  known  as  quartering.  This  is  accom- 
plislied  as  follows: 

Break  up  the  lumps  of  ore  until  the  largest  pieces  are  about 
the  size  of  buckshot,  mix  the  whole  sample  thoroughly,  place 
it  in  a  conical  pile,  and  then  flatten  this  pile.     Mark  the  pile 

into  quadrants,  by  means  of  a 
stick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  by 
passing  two  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  through  the  center 
of  it.  Then  remove  two  alter- 
nate quarters  and  throw  them 
aside.  Thus  considering  tl>e 
quadrants  as  numbered  con- 
secutively from  1  to  4,  Nos.  1 
and  S  would  be  discarded,  and 
Nos.  Sand  ^  saved,  or  vice  versa. 
The  quadrants  to  be  discarded 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  spatula,  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  quadrants  left  are  now  thoroughly  mixed,  made  into 
a  conical  pile,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  a  sample 
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of  suitable  size  for  the  laboratory  is  obtained.  If  the 
sample  contains  lumps  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  danger  of 
getting  a  final  sample  that  does  not  represent  the  whole  lot 
of  ore,  it  should  be  broken  up  finer  during  the  operation. 
When  a  sample  of  the  proper  size  is  obtained,  it  is  ground  to 
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a  coarse  powder  and  mixed  thoroughly.     Although  a  cast- 
iron  mortar  and  pestle  are  largely  used  in  breaking  up  and 
grinding  iron  ores,  they  are  totally  unfit  for  this  pui-pose, 
for  the  iron,  especially  of  the  pestle,  rapidly  wears  away, 
and,    becoming    mixed 
with  the  ore,  gives  it  a 
fictitious  value  in  iron. 
A  mortar  and  pestle  of 
hardened     steel,     or     a 
chilled-iron  bucking 
board  and  muller,  shown 
in    Fig.    3,    answer   the 
purpose  much  better. 

The  treatment  of  the 
ore  from  this  point  on 
differs  in  different  laboratories.  Some  fumacemen  want  to 
know  the  exact  composition  of  the  ore  as  it  is  purchased  and 
charged  into  the  furnace,  while  others  want  to  know  the  com- 
position of  the  dry  ore,  and  the  chemist  must  regulate  his 
method  of  treatment  to  suit  the  particular  case.  The  follow- 
ing method  probably  gives  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  ore,  but  where  such  complete  knowl- 
edge is  not  desired,  the  treatment  may  be  shortened. 
In  any  case,  if  the  moisture  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
ore  should  be  ground  and  quartered  quickly,  as  wet  ores  will 
lose  some  of  their  water  during  the  operation,  if  much  time 
is  spent,  and  dry  ores  may  take  up  some  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 


Fig.  3. 
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4.  Determination  of  Hygroscopic  Water.  —  Spread 
the  ore  out  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper,  and  weigh  about 
60  gjams  of  it  into  a  watch  glass  or  other  suitable  vessel,  dip- 
ping portions  from  different  parts  of  the  sample  by  means  of 
a  spatula.  Care  should  be  taken  to  dip  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sample  each  time,  for  however  well  mixed  it  may  be,  this 
coarsely  powdered  sample  will  scarcely  be  uniform,  the  heavier 
portions  that  tend  to  sink  to  the  bottom  seldom  having  the 
Same  composition  as  the  lighter  portions  on  top.  Place  the 
weighed  sample  in  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  100°  to  105°  C. ,  imtil  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
To  b6  sure  of  obtaining  accurate  results,  this  drj-ing  should 
be  continued  for  10  or  12  hours,  though  in  many  cases  the 
water  will  all  be  driven  off  in  much  less  time.  When  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained,  the  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of 
hygroscopic  water,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  water  in 
the  sample  is  obtained.  ■ 

If  only  an  analysis  of  the  dry  ore,  or  of  the  ore  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine,  is  required,  this  determination  may  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  other  determinations  proceeded  with,  either  at 
once,  or  after  drying,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  this  method 
is  followed,  however,  by  working  on  the  same  sample  after 
it  is  dry,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  original  sample 
and  the  percentage  of  other  constituents  in  the  dry  ore  are 
obtained ;  and,  from  these  figures,  the  percentage  of  each  of 
the  constituents  in  the  wet  ore  may  readily  be  calculated. 
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5.  Grind  the  sample  used  for  the  determination  of  water 
in  an  agate  mortar  until  it  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  commonly  called 
a  100-mesh  sieve.  The  whole  must  be  passed  through  the 
sieve,  for  the  hard  particles  that  resist  crushing  seldom  have 
the  same  composition  as  the  easily  pulverized  portion.  As 
soon  as  powdered,  the  sample  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle 
and  tightly  stoppered. 
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Weigh  1  gram  of  this  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add 
3<) cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
tie  disli  with  a  watch  glass,  and  boil  very  gently  on  a  hot 
or  sand  bath  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely 
r^tonaposed.     A  hot  plate  is  merely  a  thin  iron  plate  placed 
on  a  suitable  support  and  heated  by  a  burner;  and  a  sand 
hath  is  made  by  placing  some  sand  in  an  iron  basin  and  heat- 
ing it  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  sample  appears  to  be  decomposed,  remove  the 
watch  glass,  wash  any  particles  that  may  have  spattered  on 
it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Or,  if  the 
solution  has  a  tendency  to  bump,  evaporate  to  dryness  with 
the  watch  glass  on.  This  requires  more  time,  but  is  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  avoid  loss  by  spattering.  When  dry, 
heat  the  residue  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no 
longer  given  ofF,  but  avoid  a  very  high  temperature.  Allow 
the  residue  to  cool,  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
add  30  or  35  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  all  the  soluble  matter. 
Filter,  preferably  with  suctiou,  wash  thoroughly  vnth  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  alternately,  and,  finally,  two  or 
three  limes  with  water.  Suck  the  precipitate  and  filter  as 
dry  as  possible,  wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place 
them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after  heating  gently  to  drive 
off  moisture  and  char  the  paper,  ignite  intensely  over  the 
blast  lamp.  Allow  the  crucible  to  become  cool,  and  weigh 
as  insoluble  matter  or  silicious  residue,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

To  the  insoluble  matter  in  the  crucible,  add  about  ten 
times  its  weightof  "fusion  mixture,"  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  heat 
o\"er  the  blast  lamp  till  all  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Run 
the  fusion  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  and  then  cool 
it  rapidly  by  dipping  the  crucible  into  a  porcelain  dish  con- 
taining about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  cold  water,  taking 
care  not  to  get  any  water  in  the  crucible  at  first.  WTien  the 
fusion  becomes  cool  enough  so  that  there  is  no  further  danger 
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of  spattering,  turn  the  cnacible  on  its  side,  cover  the  dish 
•with  a  watch  glass,  and  heat  to  boiling,  so  as  to  partially 
dissolve  the  fusion.  Remove  the  dish  from  the  flame,  andfl 
complete  the  solution  by  cautiously  adding  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
Remove  the  crucible,  wash  it  off  thoroughly,  letting  theS 
washings  run  into  the  dish,  evaporate  to  drj-ness  on  a  sand 
bath  or  hot  plate,  and  heat  at  a  moderate  temperature  to 
render  the  silica  insoluble.  When  cool,  add  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  30  or  40  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  and  boil  a  few  minutes 
to  dissolve  the  soluble  matter.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  to  remove  all  alkaline  salts  from  the  filter. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and,  after  heating  gently  to  expel  moist- 
ure and  char  the  pajier,  ignite  intensely  over  a  blast  lamp. 
Cool,  and  weigh  as  silica  SiO,. 


moN. 
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6.  There  are  two  methods  of  determining  iron  in  ores  in 
very  general  use,  known  as  the  bichromate  and  the  perman- 
ganate methods.  The  permanganate  method  gives  a  very 
distinct  end  reaction,  but  as  permanganate  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine,  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
render  harmless  the  hj'drochloric  acid  used  to  dissolve  the 
ore,  before  titrating  the  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorine  do  no  harm  when  the  bichromate  method  is  used; 
hence,  the  ore  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ^ 
solution  reduced  by  stannous  chloride,  and  this  may  befl 
titrated  at  once  with  bichromate.  As  each  method  has  its 
advantages,  they  are  both  largely  used.  A  method  of  dis- 
solving an  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reducing  with  stannous 
chloride  and  titrating  with  permanganate,  has  recently  been 
devised,  and  is  being  quite  largely  used  at  the  present  time, 
in  some  places.  As  it  has  several  advantages,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  more  generally  adopted  in  time,  and  consequently  all 
three  methods  will  be  described. 
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7.  The  Bichromate  3Iethod. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
ople  into  a  beaker,  add  2U  or  25  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
S^Sentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch 
'lass,  and  digest  on  a  sand  bath  for  several  hours,  at  a  tem- 
■jierature  very  near  the  boiling  point,  until  the  ore  appears  to 
"be  completely  decomposed.  From  .2  to  .5  gram  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  is  frequently  added  at  this  point  to  oxidize  any 
organic  matter  that  may  be  present.  Now  raise  the  tem- 
perature and  boil  the  solution  very  gently  until  its  volume  is 
reduced  to  about  10  cubic  centimeters.  With  nearly  all  ores, 
the  iron  will  now  be  completely  dissolved,  and  the  residue 
wjJI  be  light  colored.  It  should  be  examined,  however,  and 
if  reddish,  or  very  dark,  it  should  be  treated  as  described 
later. 

If  the  residue  is  white,  remove  the  watch  glass  and  wash 
it  ofif  into  the  beaker,  washing  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker 
at  the  same  time,  and  using  a  quantity  of  water  about  double 
the  volume  of  the  solution.  Then  slowly  add  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  from  a  pipette  or  burette  to  the  hot  solu- 
tion until  it  is  colorless,  indicating  that  the  iron  is  all  reduced 
to  the  ferrous  condition,  and  add  2  or  3  drops  in  excess  to  be 
sure  that  reduction  is  complete. 

After  a  little  experience  has  been  acquired,  it  is  easy  to 
tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  solution  when  reduction  is 
complete,  but  at  first  it  is  best  to  test  the  solution  by  means 
of  potassium  sulphocyanide.  To  do  this,  place  a  drop  of 
potassium- sulphocyanide  solution  on  a  white  porcelain  plate, 
known  as  a  spot  plate,  dip  a  small  drop  of  the  iron  solution 
from  the  beaker  on  the  end  of  a  stirring  rod,  and  mix  it 
with  the  drop  of  sulphocyanide  on  the  plate.  If  a  red  color 
is  produced,  it  shows  that  the  solution  still  contains  ferric 
iron,  and  more  stannous  chloride  must  be  added.  If  it  shows 
no  color,  or  only  a  faint  pink  tint,  the  reduction  is  complete. 
Pour  the  reduced  solution  into  a  rather  large  beaker,  wash 
the  small  beaker  thoroughly,  adding  the  washings  to  the 
solution,  and  dilute  this  to  300  or  350  cubic  centimeters  with 
pure  cold  water.  Then  add  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  all  at  once,  stir  the 
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solution,  and  titrate  with  potassium  bichromate,  running  the 
bichromate  in  until  a  drop  of  the  solution,  removed  to  a  spot 
plate  by  means  of  a  stirring  rod,  and  mixed  with  a  drop  of 
pure  potassium-ferricyanide  solution,  does  not  produce  a 
blue  color  for  20  or  30  seconds.  The  operation  sliould  be 
conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  time  the  iron 
reduced,  for,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  any  considerable  time,j 
it  will  be  partially  reoxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  destroy  the  excess  of 
stannous  chloride,  which,  if  left  free  in  the  solution,  would 
reduce  some  of  the  bichromate,  and  thus  yield  an  erroneous 
result.  If  it  is  added  quickly,  as  directed,  it  will  form  a 
white,  silky  precipitate  that  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  titration,  but  if  added  gradually,  a  gray  or  black 
precipitate  of  metallic  mercury  is  produced,  and  the  solution^B 
must  be  thrown  away,  for  such  a  solution  will  not  yield  reli-^" 
able  results.  If  the  bichromate  is  standardized  so  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  and  exactly  1  gram  of 
sample  is  taken,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  used 
will  represent  1  per  cent.,  and  each  tenth  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter will  represent  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the 
sample.  Many  chemists,  however,  prefer  to  standardize  the 
bichromate  solution  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  oxidizes 
.005  gram  of  iron;  and  when  this  is  done,  .5  gram  of  ore  is 
usually  taken  for  the  determination.  If  this  is  done,  the 
reading  in  cubic  centimeters  will  represent  the  percentage 
of  iron,  the  same  as  in  the  first  instance. 

If  the  residue  left  when  the  ore  is  dissolved  is  strongly 
colored,  and  exact  results  are  reqinred,  the  following  method 
should  be  employed;  Dilute  the  solution  slightly  so  that  the 
hydrocliloric  acid  will  not  destroy  the  paper,  filter,  and  wash, 
receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  beaker,  which  should  now  be  cov- 
ered and  stow!  aside.  Place  the  filter  and  residue  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  burn  off  the  paper  and  fuse  the  residue  with 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  mixed  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  out  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.     Heat  the  filtrate 
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to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter, 
<lissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  add  this 
solution  to  the  main  solution  of  iron.  Heat  this  nearly  to 
boiling,  reduce  it  with  stannous  chloride,  dilute  with  water, 
add  mercuric  chloride,  and  titrate  with  bichromate  as 
directed  above. 

8.  The  Ordinary  Permansranate  Method. — Weigh 
1  gram  of  the  dry,  finely  powdL'red  ore  into  a  bcalcer,  add 
16  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
«cid,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  a 
sand  bath  or  hot  plate  at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling 
point,  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  15  or  20  minutes,  or  may 
require  several  hours,  depending  on  the  ore.  If  time  permits, 
the  sample  is  generally  allowed  to  digest  for  several  hours 
in  any  case  to  insure  complete  decomposition.  If  the  ore 
contains  organic  matter,  a  little  potassium  chlorate  should 
be  added  to  destroy  it,  and  some  chemists  add  it  to  all  ores 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Probably  the  majority  of  ores 
yield  all  their  iron  to  this  treatment,  but  if  the  insoluble  resi- 
due contains  iron,  it  must  be  filtered  off,  fused,  and  treated 
as  in  the  determination  of  iron  by  the  bichromate  method. 

When  decomposition  is  complete,  unless  the  bulk  of  solu- 
tion is  considerably  reduced,  it  should  be  boiled  gently  until 
the  volume  of  the  solution  amounts  to  rather  less  than 
10  cubic  centimeters.  Violent  boiling  should  bj  avoided,  as 
some  ferric  chloride  may  thus  be  volatilized  from  a  concen- 
trate solution.  Dilute  the  solution  with  about  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and,  if  a  large  residue  remains,  it  is  generally 
filtered  off,  washed  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  the 
filtrate  and  washings  are  collected  in  a  flask  that  has  a  capac- 
ity equal  to  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  the  solution. 
The  residue  may  be  fused  or  discarded,  depending  on  whether 
it  contains  iron  or  not.  The  practice  at  this  point  differs, 
however.    Some  chemists  prefer  to  filter  every  sample,  while 
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others  never  filter  the  solution  unless  the  residue  contains 
iron,  but  simply  wash  the  contents  of  the  beaker  into  the 
flask.  M 

In  any  case,  to  the  solution  in  the  flask  add  about  10 grams 
of  pure  granulated  zinc,  and  place  a  small  funnel  in  the 
mouth  of  the  flask.  This  will  catch  fine  drops  of  liquid  that 
are  carried  up  with  the  evolved  hydrogen,  and  will  protect 
the  solution  from  air,  while  it  allows  the  hydrogen  to  escape. 
When  the  reaction  slackens,  heat  the  solution  gently  to  cause 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  acid  to  unite  with  the  zinc,  forming 
zinc  chloride,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  titration.  If 
a  basic-iron  salt  begins  to  separate  when  the  acid  is  nearly  allj 
taken  up  by  the  zinc,  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  acid  drop  by  drop. 

To  the  solution,  which  should  now  contain  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  add  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  zinc  to  proceed  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  ironfl 
will  all  be  reduced.  It  is  best,  at  first,  to  test  the  solution 
by  removing  a  drop  of  it  on  a  stirring  rod,  and  mixing  it 
with  a  drop  of  potassium-sulphocyanide  solution  previously 
placed  on  a  spot  plate,  but  after  a  little  experience,  this  will 
be  unnecessar}'.  Pour  the  solution  through  a  large  fluted 
filter,  and  wash  the  filter  by  filling  it  once  or  twice  with  pure 
cold  water,  receiving  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  large 
beaker  or  porcelain  dish.  Dilute  this  solution  to  300  or 
400  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  titrate  at  once 
with  pota.ssium  permanganate.  ^ 

Many  chemists  do  not  filter  the  solution  from  the  zinc,  butV 
add  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  the  zinc  is 
all  dissolved,  wash  the  solution  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain 
dish,  dilute,  and  titrate  as  above.  When  this  is  done,  there 
is  always  danger  of  small  particles  of  zinc  being  washed  into 
the  dish,  and  generating  hydrogen  during  titration.  As  the 
hydrogen  thus  generated  will  reduce  some  of  the  perman- 
ganate, and  thus  yield  an  erroneous  result,  the  writer  prefers 
to  filter  out  the  zinc.  The  results  may  be  obtained  more 
quickly,  and,  if  the  filtration  is  performed  as  above  directed. 
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tie  solution  5s  not  exposed  to  the  air  sufficiently  to  cause 
oxidation.  By  taking  up  most  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  with 
»nc,  and  titrating  the  iron  in  a  dilute  solution  containing 
<»nsiderable  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  injurious  effect  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  overcome,  and  the  end  reaction  is  as  sharp  as 
if  no  hydrochloric  acid  were  present 


9.  The  Modified  Permanganate  Metho<l. — It  has 
been  found  that  by  using  a  so  called  titrating  mixture  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  hydrochloric  acid,  iron  may  be 
reduced  with  stannous  chloride  and  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  yields  results.  Its  principal  disadvantage  is 
tlie  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  operator,  the 
results  may  not  be  accurate,  as  it  requires  more  skill  and 
experience  to  make  a  determination  correctly  by  this  method 
than  by  either  of  the  methods  previously  described.  As  this 
method  is  chiefly  used  where  results  must  be  obtained  quickly, 
and  as  stannous  chloride  appears  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  ore, 
a  little  less  of  this  than  the  amount  required  to  reduce  the 
iron  is  usually  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  but 
this  is  not  essential.  The  process  as  usually  carried  out  is 
as  follows: 

Weigh  1  gram  of  ore  into  a  small  beaker,  add  about 
15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
small  amount  of  stannous  chloride  (about  5  cubic  centimeters 
for  ordinary  ores),  cover  the  beaker,  and  heat  on  a  sand  bath 
or  hot  plate  until  the  ore  is  decomposed,  but  avoid  vigorous 
boiling.  If  the  ore  contains  organic  matter,  a  little  potas- 
sium chlorate  should  be  added,  and  the  heating  continued 
until  the  chlorine  and  oxide  of  chlorine  are  expelled.  Wash 
the  cover  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with  a  j.t  of  water  from  a 
wash  bottle  to  bring  every  particle  of  iron  into  the  solution, 
using  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for  this  purpose. 
Heat  this  solution  nearly  to  boiling  and  add  stannous  chloride 
from  a  pipette  or  burette  until  the  solution  becomes  colorless, 
showing  that  the  iron  is  reduced,  but  avoiding  the  addition 
of  more  tban  2  or  3  drops  in  excess.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  test 
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this  solution,  to  leara  when  reduction  is  complete,  by  remov- 
ing a  drop  of  it  to  a  spot  plate  and  mixing  it  with  a  drop  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide. 

When  the  iron  is  all  reduced,  wash  the  solution  into  a  large 
beaker  or  a  porcelain  dish  with  cold  water,  and  dilute  to  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water.  The  solution  should 
now  be  quile  cool.  Add  to  it  15  cubic  centimeters  of  mer- 
curic chloride  all  at  once,  and  stir  it  vigorously.  Then  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  titrating  mixture  (see  Art.  15),  and 
again  stir  vigorously.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  000  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  titrate  with  potassium  per- 
manganate as  quickly  as  possible.  The  end  reaction  is  a 
faint  pink  color,  which  must  be  noted  quickly,  as  it  is  of  short 
duration. 


I 
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fM>I.T7TIO?f8  rOU  inoV  DETEnMIXATTONS. 

10.  Ktatidardlzlng:  Periiiaii|j:anate  and  Blcbromatel 
Solutlous. — The  methods  of  standardizing  potassium-per- 
manganate and  bichromate  solutions  by  the  use  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate,  have  been  given  in  Arts.  94  and  J>7, 
Quantitative  A  na/ysis,  Part  1 ,  and  it  is  the  writer's  experi-fl 
ence  that  solutions  thus  prepared  yield  accurate  results  when 
working  on  ores,  provided, a  blank  determination  is  made, 
and  the  amount  of  standard  solution  reduced  by  reagents,  as 
determined  by  this  blank,  is  deducted  from  the  reading  in 
each  case.  Most  chemists,  however,  prefer  to  standardize 
solutions  against  a  sample  of  iron,  steel,  or  ore,  the  iron  con- 
tents of  which  has  been  carefully  determined.  Piano  wire  is 
largely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  standard  ore  has  the 
advantage  that  standardization  and  titration  are  carried  on 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  in  standardizing  a  solution  for  the 
determination  of  iron,  by  any  of  the  methods  commonlyM 
used,  would  readily  suggest  itself  from  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  Arts.  94  and  i)7,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  but  in  order  to  make  it  more  clear  the  method 
employed  when  a  standard  ore  is  used  is  given. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  permanganate  or  bichromate  iaj 
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■water,  making  sure  that  all  is  in  solution,  and  then  dilute 
until  1  liter  contains,  approximately,  G  j^ranis  of  permanga- 
nate ur  8.8  grams  of  bichromate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mix 
the  solution  thoroughly,  and,  after  it  has  stood  for  at  least 
H  hours,  standardize  it  as  follows:  Dissolve  exactly  1  gram 
of  the  standard  ore,  which  we  will  suppose  contains  exactly 
50  per  cent,  of  iron,  reduce  the  solution  and  titrate  with  the 
stiiution  lx;ing  prepared,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art  7  for  a  bichromate  solution,  or  those  given  in  Art.  8 
for  a  permanganate  solution.  Suppose  49  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  is  required  to  oxidize  the  iron  in  the  1-gram 
sample;  then,  each  49  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  must 
be  diluted  to  50  cubic  centimeters  in  order  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter shall  oxidize  .01  gram  of  iron.  If  the  volume  of  the 
solution  amounts  to,  say,  950  cubic  centimeters,  the  calcula- 
tion would  be:  49  :  50  =  950  :  x  =  9C9. 4  cubic  centimeters, 
the  required  V(jlume,  or  9(59.4  — 950  =  19.4  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  must  be  added.  This  should  not  be  added 
all  at  once,  however,  for  fear  of  rendering  the  solution  too 
dilute.  It  should  be  diluted  nearly  to  the  calculated  amount 
and  a  second  determinatiqn  made  with  the  standard  ore. 
Then  dilute  to  the  exact  calculated  amount,  and  check  the 
solution  by  means  of  a  third  determination.  It  is  always 
best  to  make  duplicate  determinations  each  time  when 
standardizing. 

If  a  standard  solution  of  bichromate  is  to  be  made  of  such 
strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  equals  .005  gram  of  iron,  it 
should  be  diluted  imtil  1  liter  contains  about  4.4  grams  of  the 
pure  salt,  and  .5-gram  samples  of  the  standard  ore  should  be 
used  in  the  determinations.  After  standardizing  the  solu- 
tions, they  should  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles  in  a 
cool  dark  place,  and  should  be  restandardized  every  two 
weeks,  as  they  gradually  change  in  strength  owing  to  slow 
decomposition  or  to  other  causes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  weigh 
out  a  sample  of  the  standard  ore,  and  run  it  with  other  sam- 
ples at  frequent  intervals.  Any  change  in  the  strength  of 
the  solution  will  thus  be  detected. 

In  iron- works  laboratories,  where  many  determinations  are 
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made,  several  liters  of  the  standard  solutions  are  general!; 
made  up  at  a  time.  The  method  of  preparation  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  smaller  quantities.  Many  chem- 
ists do  not  standardize  their  solutions  so  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter oxidizes  exactly  .01  gram  of  iron,  but  make  a  solution 
having  approximately  this  strength,  and  determine  the  value 
in  iron  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it.  Then,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  by  the  value  of  1  cubic 
centimeter,  the  amount  of  iron  is  obtained,  but  where  many 
determinations  are  made,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
solution  of  such  strength  that  the  percentage  of  iron  may  be 
read  directly  from  the  burette.  H 

11.  Stannous  Chloride. — Different  chemists  make  the 
stannous-chloride  solution,  used  to  reduce  the  iron,  of  differ- 
ent strengths,  varj-^ing  from  25  to  150  grams  of  the  dry  salt 
to  Ibe  liter.  A  very  good  solution  for  this  purpose  is  made 
by  dissolving  80  grams  of  pure  stannous  chloride  in  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  stannous  chloride  used  for  this 
solution  should  be  pure  and  fresh,  for  the  salt  slowly  decom- 
poses on  standing  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  If  a 
pure  fresh  sample  of  the  salt  is  not  at  hand,  the  solution  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  pure  metallic  tin  in  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting  to  the  proper  volume  with 
pure  water.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  best  to  place  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  in  contact  with  the  tin,  to  promote  solution, 
which  is  very  slow  at  best  j 

13.  Mercuric  Chloride. — The  mercuric-chloride  solu- 
tion, used  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride  is  gen- 
erally made  by  dissolving  50  grams  of  the  salt  in  1  liter  of 
water.  This  makes  very  nearly  a  saturated,  solution,  and  the 
reagent  is  frequently  made  by  adding  water  to  a  little  more 
of  the  salt  than  it  will  dissolve,  thus  keeping  a  little  undis- 
solved salt  in  the  bottle.  If  this  is  done,  the  solution  should 
be  shaken  up  frequently  to  keep  the  undissolved  salt  from 
forming  a  hard  cake  that  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  water. 
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13.  Potassium  Sulphoeyanlde. — The  potassium-sul- 
phocyanide  solution,  used  in  testing  for  ferric  iron,  to  learn 
when  reduction  is  complete,  is  made  by  dissolving  from  6  to 
10  grams  of  the  salt  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

14.  Potassium  Ferrlcyaiilde. — The  potassium-ferri- 
cjranide  solution,  usud  as  an  indicator  in  determining  iron  by 
the  bichromate  metjiod,  is  made  by  dissolving  about  .5  gram 
of  the  pure  solid  fcrricyanide  iii  IOC  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.  The  fcrricyanide  must  be  free  from  fcrrocyanide, 
for  this  gives  a  blue  color  with  ferric  iron.  It  may  be  tested 
by  mixing  a  drop  of  it  with  a  drop  of  ferric  solution  that  is 
tnown  to  be  free  from  ferrous  compounds.  This  solution  is 
slowly  reduced  by  the  light,  and,  consequently,  a  fresh  solution 
should  be  made  up  every  day,  or  at  least  every  second  day. 

15.  Tltratlugr  Mixture. — To  make  the  titrating  mix- 
ture, used  when  iron  is  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  and 
titrated  with  permanganate,  dissolve  ICO  grams  of  manga- 
nous  sulphate  in  water  and  dilute  the  solution  to  1,750  cubic 
centimeters;  then  add  330  cubic  centimeters  of  85-per-cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and,  finally,  stir  in  3:>0  cubic  centimeters  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  1.84  Sp.  Gr.  By  using  this  mixture,  iron 
may  be  titrated  with  permanganate  in  a  cold  dilute  solu- 
tion containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained,  if  the  titration  is  performed  rapidly. 


PIIOSPHORUg, 

16.  As  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  varies  greatly  in 
different  ores,  and  as  ores  differ  in  solubility,  the  exact 
method  employed  for  the  determination  of  this  element 
varies  with  different  ores.  Another  cause  of  variation  in 
the  details  of  the  method,  is  the  fact  that,  while,  as  a  rule, 
exact  results  arc  required,  it  sometimes  happens  that  rapid- 
ity is  of  more  importance  than  extreme  accuracy,  and  in 
such  cases  the  method  is  shortened  to  suit  the  conditions. 
As  exact  results  are  usually  required,  a  very  accurate  method 
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is  here  described,  and  if  the  student  should  need  a  more 
rapid  method  at  any  time,  he  can  readily  work  out  a  method 
that  will  meet  his  requirements,  after  studying  the  deter- 
mination of  phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel.  In  working  out  a 
shorter  method,  the  student  should  remember  that  the  solu 
tion  from  which  the  ammonium  phospho-molybdate  is  pre- 
cipitated should  have  as  near  as  possible  the  stime  composi 
lion  in  every  case,  for  the  composition  of  this  precipitate 
varies  slightly  in  different  solutions,  and  if  the  solution  is 
too  strongly  acid,  the  phosphorus  will  not  be  completely 
precipitated;  while  from  an  alkaline  solution  it  will  not  be 
precipitated  at  all. 

If  the  ore  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
1  gram  of  the  sample  should  be  used  for  this  determination, 
while  with  ores  containing  a  very  low  percentage  of  this 


element,  10  grams  are  usually  taken.  The  quantity  of  acid 
used  to  dissolve  the  ore  varies  with  tlie  amount  of  sample 
taken,  but  not  in  a  direct  proportion.  To  dissolve  1  gram 
of  ore,  25  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  should  be  used,  while 
100  cubic  centimeters  will  be  sufficient  for  10  grams. 
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determination  usually  proves  a  stumbling  block  to  the  begin- 
ner, and,  consequently,  the  directions  should  be  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  until  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  it 
After  a  little  practice,  however,  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
obtain  extremely  accurate  results.  The  details  of  the  method 
as  used  for  ordinary  ores  are  as  follows: 

Weigh  5  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid  and 
J5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  ou  a  sand  bath,  a 
hot  plate,  or  on  a  tripod  placed  over  an  Argand  burner, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely 
decomposed.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  and,  to  render 
the  silica  insoluble,  ignite  the  residue  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  When  the  residue  l^ecomes  cool,  add  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently 

til  the  mass  dissolves,  then  raise  the  temperature  and 
the  solution  down  to  about  20  cubic  centimeters.  Add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  boil  for  a  few  moments,  filter 
off  the  insoluble  matter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  The  insoluble  residue  will 
seldom  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  phosphorus,  and,  with 
most  ores,  in  cases  where  rapidity  is  of  greater  importance 
than  extreme  accuracy,  it  may  be  di.scarded.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  should  be  treated  as  follows: 

Place  the  filter  and  residue  in  a  platiniim  crucible  and 
burn  off  the  paper,  mix  the  residue  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  the  mixed  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  heat  till  all  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  After  cooling, 
dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  acd 
evaporate  to  drjmess  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  again  evaporate 
to  drj'ness,  and  ignite  gently  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric 
acid  can  no  longer  be  observed.  When  cool,  add  from  5  to  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
residue,  heat  gently  for  a  few  moments,  then  add  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  filter.     Heat  the 
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filtrate  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitrii 
and  then  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate.     Any 
phorus  that  may  have  remained  in  the  insoluble  resid 
be  carried  down  in  the   precipitate    thus  formed.     Fi 
wash  two  or  three  times  with  hot  water,  dissolve  the  pi 
tale  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acidj 
add  this  solution  to  the  main  filtrate,  which  will  now  coi 
all  the  phosphorus  originally  in  the  sample. 

Evaporate  this  solution  in  a  pwrcelain  dish  until  it  be 
syrupy,  and  the  scale  of  iron  oxide  that  forms  on  the  i 
of  the  dish  is  only  dissolved  slowly,  but  take  care 
evaporate  the  solution  until  a  scale  forms  that  is  not  di 
by  agitating  the  solution.  Now  remove  the  dish  and 
tents  from  the  flame,  immediately  add  7  or  8  cubic  c 
meters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and,  after  rotating  thi 
a  few  times  to  mi.K  the  solution,  wash  down  the  watch' 
and  sid3s  of  tlie  dish  with  water.  Transfer  the  solu 
which  must  not  contain  any  xmdissolved  matter,  to  a 
of  about  TOO  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  wash  out 
dish,  using  water  enough  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  soli 
up  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters. 

To  this  solution  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  conceni 
ammonia,  and,  after  giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion  to 
the  contents,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  concentrate  r 
acid,  adding  about  2  cubic  centimeters  in  excess  of 
amount  actually  required  to  give  a  clear  solution.  Ir 
a  thermometer  in  the  solution,  bring  its  temperatun 
exactly  85°,  add  75  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium-mc 
date  solution,  and  agitate  the  mixture  for  5  minutes 
giving  the  flask  a  sharp  rotary  motion.  The  phosphor 
thus  completely  precipitated  as  ammonium  phospho-nic 
date,  generally  known  as  yellow  precipitate,  which,  v 
precipitated  as  directed  above,  contains  1.G3  per  cen 
phosphorus.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  which 
usually  require  15  or  20  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  : 
stand  more  than  1  hour.  Filter  and  wash  the  precip 
with  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid  until  the  iron  is  c 
pletely  removed,  filling  the  filter  from  six  to  ten  ti 
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The  precipitate  is  next  dissolved  in  ammonia.  It  is  best 
to  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  and  allow  the  solution  to  run 
through  into  a  clean  beaker  and  wash  the  filter  thoroughly. 
If  the  silica  and  iron  have  been  thoroughly  removed,  as 
directed  above,  this  is  not  necessary,  however,  and  the 
precipitate  may  be  washed  into  a  beaker  and  dissolved  in 
ammonia.  In  either  case,  bring  the  volume  of  the  solution 
to  about  80  cubic  centimeters,  add  magnesia  mixture  in  con- 
siderable excess,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  the 
least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Stand  the 
beaker  containing  the  solution  ia  ice  water  and  slowly  add 
concentrate  ammonia  while  stirring  the  solution  vigorously. 

After  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline,  add  about  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  vigorously  and 
stand  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  3  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  collect  and  settle.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  it 
to  stand  overnight.  Filter,  wasli  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  (1  part  of  concentrate 
ammonia  to  3  parts  of  water)  containing  5  grams  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  in  each  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  and 
dry  it  in  an  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly 
over  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The 
precipitate  will  now  generally  consist  of  pure  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^,  which  contains  27.93  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  but  as  a  little  silica  may  be  present,  it  is  best 
to  make  a  correction  as  follows: 

Fill  the  crucible  to  half  its  capacity  with  nitric  acid  of 
1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  apply  heat  until  chemical  action  ceases,  and,  if 
an  insoluble  residue  remains,  filter  it  off,  wash  thoroughly. 
Ignite  strongly  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  blast  lamp, 
and  weigh.  By  deducting  this  weight  from  that  of  the 
original  precipitate,  the  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
is  obtained,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is 
calculated. 

As  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  ammonium  phos- 
pho-molybdate,  precipitated  as  above  directed,  is  known,  this 
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precipitate  may  be  weighed  or  titrated  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron  or 
steel;  but  as  the  gravimetric  method  in  which  the  phos-M 
phorus  is  finally  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  13 
the  only  one  that  yields  exact  results  in  every  case,  this 
method  shotild  be  employed  whenever  extreme  accuracy  is 
required, 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  PHOSPHORUS  DKTEUMrXATIOXS. 

17.  Ammoiilniii  Molybdute  Holutlou. — There  are 
many  formulas  for  making  this  solution,  and  several  of  these 
that  the  writer  has  tried  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  formula,  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Wood,  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  is  handy  in  laboratories  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  solution  are  used.  If  the  student  wishes  to  make 
up  a  smaller  amount  of  the  solution,  he  can  use  smaller  quan- 
tities of  the  constituents,  keeping  the  proportion  the  same, 
of  course. 

Mix  I  pound  of  pure  molybdic  acid  with  1,200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  add  7uO  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
ammonium  hydrate  (.90  Sp.  Gr.)  and  stir  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. Then  slowly  add  300  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr.  to  partly  neutralize  the  exc-ess  of  ammo- 
nia. In  each  of  four  5-pound  (^J-liter)  bottles,  place  a  mix- 
ture of  500  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1A2  Sp.  Gr., 
and  1,200  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Into  each  of  these 
bottles  slowly  pour  550  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ammonium- 
molybdate  solution  just  prepared,  meanwhile  agitating  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  continuously.  In  l-^boratories  having 
an  air  blast,  the  agitation  may  be  accomplished  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  througli  the  solution.  When  all  is  added, 
stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  decant 
the  clear  solution,  or  filter  before  using. 

18.  SlaKtiesia  Mixture. — Tlie  magnesia  mixture  for 
this  purpose  is  frequently  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  110 
grams  of  pure  cn.'Stallized  magnesium  chloride  and  280 
grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  1,300  cubic  centimeters  of 
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water.  To  this  add  700  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  of 
.96  Sp.  Gr.,  shake  well,  allow  to  stand  several  days,  and 
filter  before  using. 

1 9.  Nitric- Aclcl  Wash. — To  make  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
used  in  washing-  the  "yellow  precipitate,"  measure  15  or  30 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1.42) 
into  a  wash  bottle,  fill  up  to  1  liter  with  pure  water  and 
shake  well.  The  solution  is  generally  made  to  contain  2i> 
cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  to  the  liter,  but  some 
chemists  prefer  a  more  dilute  solutioa 


SULPHITR. 

20.  Sulphur  occurs  in  iron  ores  both  in  the  form  of  s\il- 
phides  and  sulphates.  It  must  all  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  soluble  sulphate,  and  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  by 
means  of  barium  chloride.  In  the  case  of  most  ores,  the 
sulphur  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  sulphate, 
either  by  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  and  fuming 
nitric  acids,  or  by  fusing  it  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  fusion 
method  is  the  only  one  that  yields  accurate  results  in  all 
cases,  but  as  the  treatment  with  acids  is  the  handiest  in  cases 
where  it  is  admissible,  both  methods  are  given, 

81.  The  Aqna-Ttesla  Method. — Weigh  5  grams  of  the 
ore  into  a  rather  deep  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch 
glass,  and  slowly  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  fuming  nitric 
acid.  When  the  action  nearly  ceases,  add  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  for  a  short  time — an  hour 
or  two,  if  time  permits.  Transfer  to  a  water  bath  or  a  sand 
bath,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  ore  appears  to  be 
decomposed.  Then  add  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  dissolved 
in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  raise  the  temperature,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  In  order  to  render  the  silica  insoluble, 
moisten  the   residue  with   concentrate    hydrochloric  acid, 
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again  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  until  the  odor 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer  given  off. 

When  cool,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heat  for  a  few  moments,  then  add  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water  and  boil  till  solution  is  complete.  Filter 
off  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  with  hot  water  until  the 
soluble  material  is  completely  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
the  volume  of  the  solution  amounts  to  from  150  to  200  cubic 
centimeters.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  add  a  moderate 
excess  of  barium  chloride  (25  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per- 
cent solution  is  sufficient  for  most  ores),  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  several  minutes.  Stand  the  solution  on  a  water 
bath  or  other  warm  place  for  an  hour,  then  stand  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the 
solution  is  cool. 

Filter,  preferably,  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  When  the 
solution  has  run  through,  fill  it  up  with  hot  water,  and  when 
this  has  run  through,  wash  once  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Suck  tl'.e 
water  out  of  the  asbestos  as  completely  as  possible,  dry,  and 
ignite  it  at  a  dull-red  heat  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  If  a  filter  paper  is  used  instead  of  a 
Gooch  crucible,  the  precipitate  should  be  removed  from  it 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  paper  burned  cautiously 
before  the  precipitate  is  ignited. 

23.  Tho  Fusion  Method. — Mix  1  gram  of  the  pulver- 
ized ore  with  about  0  grams  of  sodium  and  potassium  car- 
bonates, and  .5  gram  of  potassium  nitrate;  introduce  this 
mi.Kture  into  a  large  platinum  crucible  and  cover  it  with  a 
mixture  of  about  2  grams  of  the  mixed  carbonates,  and  .25 
gram  of  potassium  nitrate.  Cover  the  crucible  and  heat  it 
at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  until  the  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  quiet  fusion,  but  do  not  ignite  longer  than  neces- 
sary, as  this  mixture  is  likely  to  injure  the  crucible  if  the 
heating  is  continued  too  long.  Run  the  fusion  well  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  crucible  and  cool  it  rapidly  by  dipping  it  in 
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cold  water,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  water  get  inside  of  the 
crucible.  When  cool,  place  the  crucible  and  contents  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
boil  to  dissolve  the  fused  mass.  When  the  fusion  is  loossned 
from  the  crucible,  remove  it,  and  w.isli  it  off  into  the  dish  by 
means  of  a  wash  bottle.  If  any  hard  lumps  remain  in  the 
solution,  they  may  be  broken  up  by  gently  rubbing  with  a 
pestle,  which  must  afterwards  be  washed  off  into  the  dish. 

When  the  fusion  is  completely  disintegrated,  allow  the 
undissolved  portion  of  iron,  etc.  to  settle,  and,  if  the  solution 
has  a  green  or  red  tint,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  precip- 
itate the  manganese,  which  causes  this  color.  Filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  collecting 
the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Render  the 
filtrate  distinctly  acid  by  the  cautious  addition  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  to 
render  the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  60  to 
i5  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  until  the  sodium 
salts  are  completely  dissolved.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  bringing  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  this  filtrate  to  boiling,  add  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  barium  chlo- 
ride (or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution),  and 
continue  the  boiling  for  .^veral  minutes. 

Stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  from  4  to  t  hours 
for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  in  a  coarse  granular 
form,  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  in  an 
air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter  and  bum  the  latter  in  a.  weighed  crucible. 
Moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  heat  gently  at  first,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to 
faint  redness  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid.  Add  the  pre- 
cipitate, heat  to  dull  redness  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desicca- 
tor, and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains 
13,73  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

If  preferred,  the  barium  sulphate  may  be  filtered  on  a 
Gooch  felt,  but,  when  this  method  is  employed,  the  precipitate 
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is  generally  obtained  in  a  form  so  coarse  that  it  does  not 
nm  through  a  filter,  and,  consequently,  the  use  of  a  Gooch 
crucible  is  not  necessary.  It  is  frequently  advised  to  heat 
the  barium  chloride,  used  to  precipitate  the  sulphur,  to  boil- 
ing before  adding  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precipitate  in  a 
coarser  form ;  but  if  the  boiling  is  continued  for  some  minutes 
after  the  addition  of  the  barium  chloride,  this  is  unnecessary. 


I 


MAXOA-TTESE. 

33,  More  or  less  manganese  is  found  in  nearly  all  iron 
ores,  and  its  determination  is  often  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  two  methods  that  are  probably  the  most  used  are  Vol- 
hard's  method  and  Ford's  method.  Both  these  methods  have 
been  more  or  less  modified  by  different  chemists,  and  they 
are  given  here,  not  exactly  as  they  were  originally  described 
by  their  authors,  but  as  they  are  most  frequently  used  in  ^ 
practical  work.  f 

Volhard's  method  is  quite  rapid  and  simple,  and  it  is  the 
\vriter*s  experience  tlaat  it  yields  accurate  results  in  all  cases. 
Many  chemists,  however,  do  not  consider  it  accurate  for  ores 
containing  less  than  .5  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  Ford's 
method  is  generally  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the  two. 
Hence,  although  it  is  longer.  Ford's  method  is  generally 
used  when  exact  results  are  required,  especially  if  the  ore 
contains  but  little  manganese.  Both  these  methods  may  be 
used  for  manganese  ores  as  well  as  for  the  ores  of  iron. 


24r.  Volhard's  Method. — Weigh  1.5  grams  of  the  sam- 
ple into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  about  in  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  of  1.84  Sp.  Gr.  to  2  parts  of  water).  Evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  hot  plate,  and  igfnite  till  dense  white  fumes  of 
sulphur  trioxide  are  given  off.  When  cool,  add  about  75  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  sulphates  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Wash  the  solution  into  a  300-cubic-centi- 
meter  graduated  flask,   add   a  strong  solution   of  sodium 
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Ite  until  the  solution  is  almost  neutral  and  assumes 

slor,  but  no  precipitate  forms;    then  add  an  emul- 

■  sion  of  zinc  oxide  in  water  until  the  color  becomes  light 

brown,    generally   described  as    the   color  of    coffee    with 

cream. 

Dilute  exactly  to  the  mark  with  pure  water,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Pour  this  mixture  on  a  large,  dry,  fluted  filter, 
placed  in  a  dry  funnel,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  dry  clean 
beaker.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  transfer  200  cubic  centime- 
ters of  this  filtrate,  which  represents  1  gram  of  ore,  to  a  flask, 
add  1  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  to  boiling. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  commences  to  boil,  remove  it  from 
the  source  of  heat,  run  in  a  little  standard  potassium-per- 
manganate solution,  give  the  flask  a  sharp  rotary  motion  to 
cause  the  precipitate  to  collect,  allow  it  to  partly  settle  and 
note  the  color  of  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  colorless, 
add  more  permanganate,  heat  until  the  solution  just  com- 
mences to  boil,  shake  the  flask,  allow  the  precipitate  to  par- 
tially subside,  note  the  color  of  the  solution,  and  continue 
this  treatment  until  the  supernatant  liquid  shows  a  pink 
color  after  the  precipitate  has  settled. 

When  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  manganese  sulphate  at  about  the  boiling  point, 
the  manganese  in  both  solutions  is  precipitated  according  to 
the  equation: 

When  all  the  manganese  in  the  manganese-sulphate  solu- 
tion is  precipitated,  the  excess  of  permanganate  added  gives 
the  solution  a  pink  tint,  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  reac- 
tion. Knowing  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution, 
the  amount  of  manganese  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
from  the  above  equation.  If  the  ore  contains  a  very  high 
percentage  of  manganese,  it  is  best  to  dilute  the  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution,  withdrawn  after  filtering,  to  some 
exact  volume,  depending  on  the  amount  of  manganese  pres- 
ent; and  then  take  200  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  for 
titration. 
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25.  Ford's  Method. — Weigh  1  gram  of  ore  into  a  porce- 
lain dish,  add  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  but  avoid  a  temper- 
ature much  above  100°.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid  and  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to 
the  residue,  and  boil  till  the  chlorides  are  all  in  solution. 
Filter  off  the  silica,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  drj'ness,  but  avoid  ignition.  Dissolve 
the  residue  in  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
and  boil  the  solution  down  until  it  is 
almost  syrupy,  to  expel  hydrochloric 
acid.  Add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time, 
from  5  to  8  grams  of  potassium  chlorate 
to  oxidize  the  manganese  and  precipitate 
it  as  manganese  dioxide  MnO^.  When 
enough  has  been  added  to  oxidize  the 
manganese,  the  greenish-yellow  vapors 
above  the  solution  will  give  a  puff  and 
disappear.  Now  add  about  1  gram  more 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  boil  about 
2  minutes;  then  cool  rapidly  by  standing 
the  beaker  in  cold  water,  and,  when  it  is 
cold  and  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter  tlirough  an  asbestc 
filter. 

To  make  a  filter  for  this  purpose,  bend  one  end  of  a  stoui 
platinum  wire  into  a  rather  closely  coiled  spiral,  and  insert 
this  in  a  filtering  tube  fitted  in  a  filtering  flask,  as  shown  tfl 
Fig.  5.  Pour  the  asbestos  suspended  in  water  into  the  tube, 
and,  by  means  of  the  pump,  draw  the  water  through,  depos- 
iting the  asbestos  on  the  spiral,  forming  a  filter,  or  "plug," 
as  it  is  generally  called.  If  a  wire  for  this  purpose  is  not 
at  hand,  an  irregular  piece  of  glass,  or  a  piece  of  pumice 
stone  that  will  hold  the  asbestos  in  place  and  permit  the  free 
passage  of  liquid,  may  be  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  filtering 
tube,  and  the  asbestos  deposited  on  it. 
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Wash  the  beaker  and  precipitate  twice  with  concentrate 
nitric  acid  by  pouring  15  or  2U  cubic  centimeters  of  it  into 
the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  accomplished, 
and,  after  running  it  around  in  the  beaker,  pour  it  on  the 
precipitate  and  draw  it  through  the  plug.  When  all  has 
passed  through  the  filter,  repeat  the  operation.  The  acid 
used  for  washing  the  precipitate  must  be  pure  and  colorless; 
if  it  is  colored  by  nitrous  fumes,  which  are  always  developed 
in  nitric  acid  that  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  light,  it  will  dis- 
solve the  manganese  dioxide;  but  acid  thus  colored  maybe 
purified  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  it. 

By  pressing  on  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire  extending 
through  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  tube,  force  the  precipi- 
tate and  asbestos  out  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion was  made;  or,  if  a  platinum  wire  were  not  used,  the 
precipitate  and  plug  may  be  forced  out  by  means  of  a  thin 
stirring  rod.  Add  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  sul- 
phurous acid  (made  by  leading  sulphur  dioxide  into  water) 
and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pouring  the 
acids  through  the  filtering  tube  to  dissolve  any  precipitate 
that  may  be  adhering  to  it.  Stir  tlie  precipitate  and  asbestos 
up  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  acid  mixture  will  rapidly  dissolve 
the  manganese  dioxide.  Filter  to  remove  the  asbestos,  and 
wash  it  well  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Boil  the  filtrate 
until  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  driven  off,  add  a  {^\v 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and,  after  boiling  a  few 
moments  longer,  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate 
to  precipitate  the  iron  present.  Filter,  wash  several  times 
with  hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  the 
solution  to  run  through  and  wash  the  filter  well  with  hot 
water,  receiving  the  solution  and  washings  in  a  clean  beaker. 
Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  reprecipitate  the  iron  with 
ammonia,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
hot  water. 

Unite  the  two  filtrates,  which  will  now  contain  all  the  man- 
ganese freed  from  other  metals,  and  the  volume  of  which 
should  amoimt  to  about  300  cubic  centimeters.    Add  a  rather 
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large  excess  of  microcosmic-salt  solution  (from  20  to  50  cubi 
centimeters,  according  to  the  amount  of  manganese  present) 
and  dissolve  the  precipitate  thus  formed  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and,  while  keeping  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  concentrate  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  last  drop  causes  a  permanent  precipitate.  Now  stop  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  and  stir  tlie  solution  vigorously  until 
the  precipitate  assumes  a  silky  crystalline  appearance ;  tlien 
add  another  drop  or  two,  stir  again,  and  continue  this  treat- 
ment until  the  manganese  is  all  precipitated  in  the  crystal- 
line condition.  Then  add  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  stir  well.  Stand  the  beaker  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  snlutinn  is  cokI  and  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely settled.  ■ 
It  may  be  filtered  after  standing  20  minutes,  but  if  ther? 
is  no  hurry,  it  is  best  to  allow  it  to  stand  2  hours.  Filter  and 
wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  water  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  containing  100  grams  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  to  the  liter.  Dry  in  an  air  bath,  remove  the 
precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  burn 
the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible.  Add  the  precipitate,  ignite 
intensely  over  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  manganese  pyrophosphate  J///,/', (?,,  which  contains  38.73 
per  cent,  of  manganese. 
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SOLUTIONS   FOn   MAXGAJTESB    DETERMIXATIOSS, 

26.  zinc  Oxido. — The  zinc-oxide  emulsion,  used  to  pre- 
cipitate the  iron  in  Volhard's  method,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
pure  zinc  oxide  with  water  until  it  has  a  creamy  consistency. 
The  zinc  oxide  separates  out  on  standing,  and,  consequently, 
it  must  be  shaken  thoroughly  before  it  is  used. 

27.  Potassium  Permangranate. — The  standard  per- 
manganate solution,  used  in  titrating  iron,  maybe  used  for 
this  determination  by  making  a  calculation.  The  manganese 
is  precipitated  according  to  the  equation : 
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Hence  we  see  that  2  molecules  of  permanganate,  which 
^oxidize  10  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate,  only  oxidize  3  mole- 
iles  of  manganese  sulphate.     Taking  the  atomic  weights 
iron  and  manganese  as  56  and  55,  respectively,  we  have 
SX-^  =  ^ii  or  .2946.     That  is,  the  value  of  the  perman- 
iie  solution  in  iron,  multiphed  by  .2940,  gives  its  value 
manganese,  or  the  value  of  a  permanganate  solution  in 
laiiganese  is  29.46  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  iron. 
It  is  best,  however,  if  many  determinations  are  to  be  made, 
make,  for  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  such 
trcngth  tliat  the  percentage   of  manganese  may  be  read 
Tdirecily  from  the  burette,  and  this  plan  is  universally  adopted 
in  iron-works  laboratories  where  this  method  is  used.     If  the 
solution  titrated  represents  one  gram  of  ore,  the  permanga- 
nate solution  should  be  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  oxidizes  .001  gram   of  manganese,  corre- 
sponding to  .  1  per  cent.     Tlie  method  of  standardizing  will 
tbe  readily  understood  from  the  above  calculation. 
I  PIG    IRON. 

28.     As  pig,  or  cast,  iron  is  the  first  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  its  analysis  will  be  treated  next. 
The  principal  determinations,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  deter- 
minations frequently  made,  are  four  in  number;  viz.,  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese .     As  all  these  elements 
tend  to  segregate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  pig  iron  is  never 
omogeneous;  a  single  pig  will  not  have  exactly  the  same 
imposition  throughout,  and,  if  samples  are  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  cast,  the  variation  will  be  still  greater;  hence 
e  selection  of  a  sample  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
If  a  cast  is  to  be  sampled,  probably  the  best  method  is  to 
remove  three  samples  of  the  molten  iron,  as  it  runs  from  the 
rnace,  by  means  of  a  ladle,  taking  the  first  sample  soon 
ter  the  iron  begins  to  run,  the  second  when  about  half  of 
has  passed  out,  and  the  third  towards  the  end  of  the  cast. 
After  these  test  pieces  have  cooled,  break  them,  drill  an  equal 
amount  from  the  interior  of  each  piece,  and  mix  the  drillings. 
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A  sample  is  thus  obtained  that,  as  a  rule,  quite  closely  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  whole  cast. 

If  a  car  of  metal  is  to  be  sampled,  pigs  should  be  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  car,  then  broken,  and  mixed  with 
the  same  quantity  of  drillings  taken  from  the  interior  of  each 
pig.  This  method  should  also  be  employed  in  sampling  a 
pila  of  iron. 

Iron  drillings  are  always  likely  to  contain  sand  and  scale, 
and  these  must  be  removed  before  weighing  up  a  sample. 
This  is  best  done  as  follows:  Spread  the  drillings  on  a  clean 
paper,  place  another  paper  over  them  and  bring  a  magnet  in 
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contact  ^\^th  this  paper.  By  lifting  up  on  the  magnet,  which 
attracts  the  drillings  and  holds  them  close  to  the  paper, 
remove  part  of  the  drillinjjs  and  hold  them  over  another 
clean  paper.  Tlien  by  holding  tlie  paper  between  the  mag- 
net and  drillings  firmly,  and  withdrawing  the  magnet,  allow 
the  drillings  to  fall  on  the  paper  placed  to  receive  them.  By 
repeating  this  a  few  times,  all  the  drillings  will  be  removed 
to  the  second  paper,  while  the  sand  and  scale,  being  non- 
magnetic, will  remain  on  the  first.  The  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  Now,  after  mixing  the 
sample  thoroughly  to  get  a  uniform  mixture  of  coarse  and 
fine  drillings,  which  usually  differ  somewhat  in  composition, 
the  sample  is  ready  to  be  weighed  out  for  the  different 
determinations. 
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It  sliould  be  mentioned  at  this  point  tliat  a  short  piece  of 
thick  iron  wire,  ground  to  a  point  and  magnetized,  is  very 
handy  in  transferring  small  particles  of  the  sample  to  and 
from  the  weighing  glass  on  the  pan  of  the  balance. 
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29.  DroTTO's  Method. — For  this  determination,  the 
method  proposed  by  Dr.  Drown,  or  a  slight  modification  of 
the  same,  is  almost  imiversally  adopted.  The  method,  as  it 
is  probably  most  frequently  employed,  is  as  follows:  Weigh 
1  gram  of  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  the  dish  with 
a  watch  glass,  and  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
of  1.2  Sp.  Gr,  drawing  the  glass  aside  to  admit  the  acid. 
If  the  4rillings  are  very  fine,  the  acid  should  be  added  cau- 
tiously to  prevent  loss  during  solution.  When  violent  action 
ceases,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  to  2  parts  of  water),  evaporate  to  drjmess  on  a  hot 
plate,  or  over  the  bare  flame  of  an  Argand  burner,  and  con- 
tinue to  heat  until  copious  white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide 
are  given  off. 

If  the  heat  is  carefully  regulated,  the  evaporation  may  be 
accomplished  without  spattering,  but  as  there  is  always  more 
or  less  danger,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  dish  covered  with  a 
watch  glass  to  catch  any  particles  that  may  spatter  against 
it,  and  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  to  boil  the  solution 
down  rapidly.  When  cool,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and  water,  generally 
spoken  of  as  1  :  1  acid),  then  from  30  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  boil  vigorously  until  the  sulphates  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Wash  any  precipitate  adhering  to  the 
watch  glass  into  the  solution,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand 
a  few  moments  for  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  while  still 
quite  warm,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump. 
Wash  twice  with  hot  water,  then  fill  the  filter  with  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (generally  1  :  1),  and  when  this 
has  pas-sed  through,  continue  to  wash  with  hot  water 
until  the  iron  is  completely  removed  from  the  precipitate 
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and  filter.  The  precipitate  now  consists  of  silica  and ' 
graphite.  Wrap  the  filter  around  it,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and,  after  igniting  moderately  to  burn 
the  paper,  heat  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  until  the 
graphite  is  burned  off,  leaving  the  precipitate  perfectly 
white.  When  cool,  weigh  as  silica  SiO^,  which  contains 
47-02  per  cent,  of  silicon. 

The  results  obtained  as  just  directed  are  accurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purjxises,  but,  if  absolute  accuracy  is  required, 
add  2  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  silica  after  weigh- 
ing it;  then  dissolve  it  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, ignite,  cool,  and  weigh  the  residue,  if  any,  remaining 
in  the  crucible.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  is 
the  weight  of  silica  which  has  been  expelled  by  heating  the 
hydrofluoric-acid  solution.  When  many  determinations  are 
made  daily,  this  method  is  frequently  modified  as  follows: 
Weigh  .  9404  gram  of  the  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dis- 
solve it  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of  mixed  acids  (made  up  in 
the  proportion  of  18  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.  to 
7  parts  of  half-strength  sulphuric  acid),  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  heat  until  dense  white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide 
are  given  off.  When  cool,  dissolve  the 
sulphates  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
filter,  wash,  ignite  (usually  in  a  muffle 
furnace),  and  weigh.  As  .9-104  is  twice 
the  factor  weight  (.4702)  of  silicon,  the 
weight  of  silica  divided  by  2  is  the  per- 
centage of  silicon.  When  precipitates  are 
ignited  in  a  iruffle  furnace,  they  are  usu- 
ally placed,  together  with  the  filter,  in  a 
platinum  crucible  that  is  supported  on  a 
tripod  of  platinum  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  crucible 
standing  in  the  tripod  is  placed  in  a  mufile  maintained  at  a 
white  heat  until  the  precipitate  is  white,  then  it  is  removed 
and  is  weighed  as  soon  as  cool.  As  twenty-five  or  thirty 
precipitates  may  be  ignited  at  one  time  in  a  muflFle,  much 
time  is  saved  by  this  method  of  ignition  if  many  determina- 
tions are  being  made. 
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so.  A  number  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  sul- 
phur in  iron  have  been  proposed,  but  only  two,  known  as  the 
gvoJution  method  and  the  aqiia-rcgia  method,  are  used  very 
extensively  in  iron-works  laboratories.  The  evolution 
method  depends  on  the  fact  that  all  the  sulphur  in  iron 
exists  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and  can  ordinarily  be  evolved 
in  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  treating  the  sample 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  aqua-regia  method,  the  sul- 
phur is  oxidized  to  sulphate,  and  is  precipitated  and  weighed 
as  barium  sulpliate. 

The  evolution  method  is  rapid  and  simple,  and  with  most 
samples  jHelds  extremely  accurate  results.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  sample  is  met  that  will  not  yield  all  its  sulphur 
by  this  method;  hence,  in  settling  disputes,  and  in  establish- 
ing standards,  the  aqua-regia  method  should  always  be 
employed. 


31.  The  Bvolution  Method. — ^Weigh  5  grams  of  drill- 
mgs  into  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  750  or  800  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  close  the  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  stopper. 
Through  one  of  the  perforations  of  this  stopper  pass  a  funnel 
tube  with  a  stop-cock,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  and,  through  the  other,  pass  a  short  delivery  tube  bent 
at  right  angles,  over  the  end  of  which  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  tightly  fitted.  Place  a  tight-fitting,  doubly  perfo- 
rated rubber  stopper  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  and  through  one  perforation  pass  a  glass 
tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube,  and 
connect  this  with  the  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  delivery 
tul)e  of  the  flask.  Through  the  other  perforation  pass  the 
short  limb  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  it 
reaches  just  through  the  stopper,  and  p;iss  the  longer  limb 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  second  test  tube,  fitted  like  the 
first.  Each  tube  should  contain  about  2  inches  of  potassium- 
hydrate  solution.  Fit  the  flask  in  a  suitable  support  over  an 
Argand  burner.  The  test  tubes  may  be  supported  by  the 
tube  connecting  them. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  will  be  iinderstood  from 
Fig.  8.  Close  the  apparatus,  and  pour  from  90  to  ILK)  cubic 
centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  (I  :  1)  into  the  funnel  tube. 
Then  turn  the  stop-cock,  allowing  the  acid  to  mn  into  the 

flask,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  all 
in,  close  it  again.  The  iron 
is  rapidly  dissolved  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  sulphur,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  sulphide,  is  evolved 
as  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
gases  pass  through  the  test 
tubes  containing  potassium 
hydrate  where  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  absorbed  with  the 
formation  of  potassium  sul- 
phide. 

When  the  evolution  of  gas 
slackens,  light  the  burner 
under  the  flask,  and  turn  it 
low  until  the  iron  is  all  dis- 
solved; then  raise  the  tem- 
perature and  boil  the  solution 
until  all  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  and  the  solution  in  the 
first  test  tube  is  quite  wami  from  the  steam  passing  over  from 
the  flask.  Now  open  the  stop-cock  of  the  funnel  tube,  turn 
out  the  light,  and  disconnect  the  rubber  tube  connecting  the 
flask  and  test  tubes.  Remove  the  test  tubes,  pour  their  con- 
tents into  a  beaker,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  test  tubes  and 
tubes  leading  into  them,  allownng  the  washings  to  run  into 
the  solution  in  the  beaker,  which  is  then  diluted  to  about  300 
cubic  centimeters.  Add  about  5  cubic  centimeters  of  starch 
solution,  render  the  solution  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  titrate  at  once  with  a  standard  solution  of  iodine. 
When  the  solution  is  rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed,  and  this  reacts  with  the  iodine 
according  to  the  equation : 

//,5-f /.  =  2m +3 
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This  reaction  takes  place  as  long  as  the  solution  contains 
hydrogen  sulphide,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  consumed,  the 
iodine  commences  to  unite  with  the  starch,  forming  blue 
starch  iodine;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue 
color  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  solution  must 
be  titrated  immediately  after  it  is  acidified,  or  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  formed  will  partly  escape,  and  the  results  obtained 
will  be  too  low.  For  the  same  reason,  the  acid  used  to 
icidify  the  solution  should  be  added  quickly. 

In  iron-works  laboratories,  a  series  of  supports  is  generally 
arranged  over  stationary  Argand  burners,  which  are  much 
better  than  Bunsen  burners  for  this  purpose ;  but  for  prac- 
tice, or  for  an  occasional  determination,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Pig.  8  sert'es  very  well,  and  in  such  cases  a  Bunsen  burner 
or  e\'en  an  alcohol  lamp  may  be  substituted  for  the  Argand 
burner. 


32.  The  AquR-Reiaria  Method.  —  Weigh  5  grams  of 
drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  or,  still  better,  a  porcelain 
beaker,  and  quickly  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
of  1.48  Sp.  Gr,  so  that  the  sample  is  completely  covered  at 
once.  If  rapid  solution  commences  at  once,  stand  the  porce- 
lain dish  in  cold  water  to  check  the  action.  If  the  sample 
does  not  begin  to  dissolve  in  a  few  moments,  add  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  it  gently. 
Violent  action  may  be  checked  by  standing  the  dish  in  cold 
water,  preferably,  ice  water. 

About  10  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
added  in  small  portions  during  the  solution.  When  this  is 
all  in,  and  the  sample  is  dissolved,  add  about  i  gram  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  ignite  slightly.  Dissolve  the  residue  in 
iO  or  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  again  ignite  gently  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  25  or  30  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate 
until  the  solution  becomes  syrupy;  then  add  5  cubic  centi- 
meters more  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,   and  heat 
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gently  till  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Dilute  this  solution 
with  a  little  more  than  twice  its  own  volume  of  hot  water, 
mix  thoroughly,  filter  through  a  paper  that  has  previously 
been  washed  \v4th  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash 
the  filter  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary,  to  remove  red  stains  from 
the  paper. 

Heat  the  filtrate,  which  should  amount  to  about  200  cubic 
centimeters,  to  boiling,  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per- 
cent, solution  of  barium  chloride,  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
10-per-cent.  solution,  and  continue  the  boiling  a  few  minutes. 
Stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  2  hours; 
then  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water, 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  cru- 
cible. Add  1  or  2  drops  each  of  concentrate  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate, 
heat  to  dull  redness,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate  BaSO,,  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

A  Gooch  crucible  may  be  used  instead  of  a  filter  paper  in 
filtering  the  barium  sulphate,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
chemists  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  precipitate  to 
pass  through  a  filter,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  reduced 
when  ignited  in  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

In  the  case  of  some  samples  of  iron  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  sulphur,  a  small  quantity  of  this  element 
appears  to  escape  oxidation  when  the  sample  is  dissolved 
as  above  directed.  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  stand  the 
dish  containing  the  sample  in  cold  water,  add  the  nitric 
acid  quickly  so  that  the  drillings  are  entirely  covered  at 
once,  and  allow  the  dish  to  stand  in  the  cold  water  about  an 
hour.  Then  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allow  the  dish  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
several  hours  longer  before  applying  heat  to  effect  solution. 
In  thia  way,  much  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  before  there  is 
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any  apparent  action,  and  the  results  obtained  are  slightly 
higher,  in  some  cases,  than  when  the  sample  is  dissolved  in 
the  usual  manner. 


SOLUTIOXS  FOR  SULPHUB  DETERMFNATIONS. 

33.  Potassium  Hydrate. — The  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion used  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  made  of  differ- 
ent strengths  by  different  chemists.  A  very  good  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  potassium  hydrate  in  about 
6  parts  of  water.  In  practical  work,  this  solution  is  generally 
made  as  follows:  Place  1  pound  of  pure  potassium  hydrate 
in  a  5-pound  (■^^-liter)  bottle,  fill,  the  bottle  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  capacity  with  water,  and  stir  gently  from  time  to 
time  until  all  is  dissolved;  then  fill  the  bottle  with  water 
and  mix  the  contents  thoroughly.  When  cool,  the  solution 
is  ready  for  use.  Many  chemists  use  a  more  dilute  solution 
for  this  purpose,  but  when  potassium  hydrate  is  used,  a  solu- 
tion of  about  the  strength  given  above  is  usually  employed. 

The  potassium-hydrate  solution  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages, but,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cadmium  chloride  is  largely  used  in  its  stead  at  present. 
This  solution  is  made  up  as  follows:  Dissolve  100  grams  of 
cadmium  chloride  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  filter  through 
a  fluted  filter  into  a  large  bottle.  To  the  filtrate  add  2  liters 
of  concentrate  ammonia  and  2  liters  of  water,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  "When  this  solution  is  employed  for  the  absorp- 
tion, a  single  test  tube  1  inch  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  inches 
in  length,  with  a  delivery  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  is 
generally  used.  About  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  cadmium 
solution,  diluted  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  tube,  and  tlie  determination  proceeded  with 
as  directed.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  divide  this  solution 
between  two  test  tubes,  as  is  done  when  potassium  hydrate 
is  employed,  though  larger  tubes  should  be  used  in  this  case. 

34.  StarcU  Solution. — To  make  the  starch  solution  for 
the  indicator,  mix  from  5  to  10  grams  of  pure  starch  with 
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40  or  60  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  pour  this  into  a  liter  of 
boiling  water,  and  continue  the  boiling  a  few  moments, 
meanwhile  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Allow  the  solution  to 
settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquid  for  use.  A  fresh  solution 
should  be  made  up  at  least  once  a  week. 

35.  Standai*d  lodlue  Hulutton. — The  iodine  solution 
is  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  represents 
.0005  gram  of  sulphur,  or  .01  per  cent,  of  sulphur  when 
a  grams  of  sample  are  taken.  The  reaction  between  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  icxline  is 

J/,S+/,  =  2N/+S 

or  253  grams  of  iodine  set  free  32  grams  of  sulphur.  Hence, 
in  order  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  shall  repre- 
sent .0005  gram  of  sulpliur,  1  liter  of  it  must  contain  3.953 
grams  of  iotline. 

It  is  probably  best  to  standardize  the  iodine  solution 
against  a  steel  of  known  sulphur  content.  This  is  done  as 
follows:  Dissolve  10  or  12  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in 
from  50  to  75  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water,  add  4  grams 
of  freshly  sublimed  ioiline,  stir  till  all  is  dissolved,  and 
dilute  to  about  1  liter.  Then  dissolve  6  grams  of  the  stand- 
ard steel  in  half-strength  hydrochloric  acid,  absorb  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  pota.ssium  hydrate,  as  directed  in 
Art.  31,  and  titrate  with  this  solution.  From  the  result 
thus  obtained,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be 
diluted,  add  the  calculated  amount  of  water  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Then  make  another  determination,  using  the  stand- 
ard steel,  to  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  right.  This  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  ct>ol  place  and  should  be  restandard- 
ized  once  a  week. 

As  potassium  bichromate  liberates  iodine  from  its  com- 
pounds, an  iodine  solution  maybe  made  up  and  standardized 
at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate.     Tlie  reaction  is  as  follows: 

A'.rr,<9,  +  GAV+U//r/  =  8fCa+2CrC/,  +  ':!//,0  +  3/, 

Hence,    1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  decinormal  solution  of 
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potAssium  bichromate,  which  oxidizes  .0056  gram  of  iron, 
liberates  .01205  gram  of  iixline,  and  312.5  cubic  centimeters 
liberate  3. 953  grams  of  iodine.  The  solution  is  made  up  as 
follows: 

Dissolve  about  15  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Then  dilute  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  200  cubic  centimeters,  add 
this  to  the  potassium-iodide  solution,  and,  from  a  burette, 
mn  in  312.5  cubic   centimeters  of  decinormal  bichromate 

lution  while  stirring  continuously.     Dilute  this  solution  to 

actly  1  liter  and  mix.  it  tlioroughly,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

The  same  volume  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bichromate  by 
substituting  sulphuric  for  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is  done, 
pour  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  into 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and,  after  this  solution  has 
cooled,  slowly  pour  it  into   the   potassium -iodide   solution 

t~  while  stirring  continuously.     Add  312.5  cubic  centimeters  of 

decinormal  permanganate  solution  to  this,  and  proceed  as 
with  the  bichromate.    The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 
2  A'.l/w  O,  +  10  AY  +  8//,S0, 
I  =  6K^S0,  +  2MnSO,  +  8H,0  +  5/. 

'  PHOSPHORUS. 

_  36.     A  number  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  phos- 

phorus in  pig  iron  are  in  general  use.  In  most  of  these 
methods,  the  phosphorus  is  first  precipitated  as  ammonium 
phospho-molybdate,  generally  spoken  of  as  "yellow  precipi- 
tate," and  the  various  methods  differ  principally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  yellow  precipitate. 

37.  Ohtalnlngf  the  Yellow  Precipitate. — Weigh 
5  grams  of  the  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  with  a 
watch  glass,  and  add  70  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of 
1.2  Sp.  Gr.  WTien  violent  action  ceases,  place  the  dish  on 
a  tripod  over  an  Argand  burner,  which  is  turned  very  low 
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until  solution  is  complete.  This  will  usually  require  about 
half  an  hour.  Now  raise  the  temperature,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  ignite  the  residue  until  acid 
fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  The  carbonaceous  matter  is 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  phosphonis  is  oxidized  to  phosphate. 
When  cool,  add  35  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heat  gently  till  the  residue  is  dissolved; 
then  raise  the  temperature,  and  evaporate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  cover  on,  until  the  solution  becomes  syrupy, 
thus  expelling  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible  \*'ilhout 
having  iron  salts  separate. 

Remove  the  dish  from  the  burner,  and  immediately  add 
7  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid;  then,  without 
delay,  wash  any  iron  solution  adhering  to  the  watch  glass 
and  the  sides  of  the  dish  down  into  the  main  solution,  using 
from  75  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water,  and  stir  the 
solution  well.  Filter  into  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  about 
700  cubic  centimeters,  and  wash  the  filter  and  residue  thor- 
ouy;hly  with  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid.  To  the 
solution  in  the  flask  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
ammonia,  shake  the  flask  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
smooth,  and  then  add  enough  concentrate  nitric  acid  to 
dissolve  it,  forming  a  clear  amber-colored  solution.  About 
32  cubic  centimeters  will  generally  be  the  right  amount 
of  acid. 

Suspend  a  thermometer  in  the  solution,  bring  its  temper- 
ature to  exactly  85°,  add  75  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
molybdate,  and  agitate  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  5  minutes 
by  giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion,  or  by  shaking  it.  The 
phosphorus  will  now  be  completely  precipitated  as  ammo- 
nium phospho-molybdate.  After  allowing  it  to  settle  for 
15  or  20  minutes,  filter  and  determine  the  phosphorus  in  it 
by  one  of  the  following  methods. 

38.  Weighing  as  Magnesium  r>'ropliosphate. — Wash 
the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly  with  2-per-cent.  nitric  acid, 
dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  precipitate  the  phosphorus  as  magfne- 
sium-ammonium  phosphate,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  as 
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magnesium  pyrophosphate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  16. 

This  method  is  much  longer  than  some  of  the  others,  but, 
as  it  is  probably  the  most  reliable  of  any,  it  is  largely  used 
in  settling  disputes,  and  ia  other  cases  where  extreme  accu- 
racy is  required. 


39.  Titration  "With.  Permnngranate. — Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly  with  an  acid  ammonium-sulphate  solu- 
tion, place  the  funnel  in  the  neck  of  a  500-cubic-centiracter 
flask,  spread  the  filter  on  the  side  of  the  funnel,  or  break  its 
apex  with  a  glass  rod,  and  wash  as  much  of  the  precipitate 
as  convenient  into  the  flask  with  water.  To  dissolve  the 
precipitate  adhering  to  the  paper,  pour  dilute  ammonia  over 
it,  and  wash  the  paper  thoroughly  with  water,  allowing  all 
the  solution  to  run  into  the  flask. 

Enough  ammonia  should  be  added  to  dissolve  all  the  yel- 
low precipitate,  both  on  the  filter  and  in  the  flask,  but  a  large 
excess  should  be  avoided.  Pour  15  grams  of  granulated  zinc 
into  the  flask,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (made  by  adding  1  part  of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts 
of  water),  place  a  smaM  funnel  in  the  neck  of  the  flask 
and  heat  gently  for  half  an  hour,  when  reduction  will  be 
complete. 

Pour  the  contents  of  the  flask,  which  should  still  contain 
some  undissolved  zinc,  upon  a  large  folded  filter,  receiving 
the  filtrate  in  a  large  beaker.  Rinse  out  the  flask  with  water, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  main  solution  has  passed  through,  pour 
this  on  the  paper.  When  these  washings  have  passed 
through,  fill  the  filter  once  with  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  passes  through,  titrate  the  solution  with  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

As  the  permanganate  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  gradually 
changes  color,  and  finally  becomes  colorless.  A  few  addi- 
tional drops  of  the  permanganate  will  now  impart  a  faint 
pink  to  the  solution,  indicating  that  the  reaction  is  complete. 
From  the  amount  of  permanganate  used,  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  in  the  sample  is  obtained. 
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40.  Titration  With  NltHc  Acid.— Wash  the  yellow 
precipitate  fuur  times  with  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid, 
and  tlien  four  times  with  a  1-per-cent,  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate.  Remove  the  filter  containing  the  yellow  precipitate 
to  a  beaker,  add  standard  sodium-hydrate  solution  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  and  stir 
with  a  glass  rod  until  the  filter  paper  is  broken  up  into  a  pulp. 
About  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  sixlium  hydrate 
will  usually  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  added  from  a  burette, 
and  the  amount  used  should  be  carefully  noted.  Dilute  the 
solution  to  75  or  loO  cubic  centimeters  with  water,  add  a  few 
drops  of  phenol-phthalcin,  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution 
of  nitric  acid  that  exactly  matches  the  standard  sodium 
hydrate.  The  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate  used  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate,  minus  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  required  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  gives  the  amount  of 
sodium  hydrate  actually  needed  to  dissolve  the  precipitate, 
and,  from  this,  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  calculated. 

41.  Welgrhlug  the  Yellow^  Precipitate. — As  ammo- 
nium phospho-raolybdate,  precipitated  as  above  directed, 
contains  1.G3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  weighed,  and 
the  phosphorus  thus  determined.  If  this  method  is  employed, 
filter  through  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  110°  in  an  air 
bath  for  1  hour,  and  weighed  quickly  between  matched 
glasses.  Wash  the  precipitate  from  six  to  ten  times  with  a 
2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid,  place  the  filter  containing  the 
precipitate  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  in  an  air  bath,  dry  for  1  hour 
at  110°,  and  weigh  quickly  between  matched  glasses.  The 
increase  over  the  first  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, and  as  this  contains  1.03  percent,  of  phosphorus,  the 

.  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
from  this  weight. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  PIIO-SPirOKUS  I>ETKRMIXATION8. 

42.     Acid   Ammonliim   Sulphate. — To  make    up  the 

acid  ammonium-sulphate  solution  used  in  washing  the  yellow 
precipitate,  add  27  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia 
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i^o  ^  liter  of  water;  then  slowly  add  25  cubic  centimeters 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  the  solution  to 
1  liter  with  cold  water.  After  mixing  the  solution  well,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

43.  Standard  Potassium  Peituanganate. — When  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen,  gener- 
ated by  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  molybdic  o.xide  is 
reduced  to  a  lower  oxide,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is 
still  in  doubt,  but  which  appears  to  be  Mo^fi^,.  When  per- 
manganate is  added  to  this,  the  molybdenum  is  oxidized  to 
molybdic  oxide  again,  probably  according  to  the  equation: 

At  all  events,  34  molecules  of  KMnO^  produce  60  mole- 
cules of  MoO^.  From  this  we  see  that  2  molecules  of  per- 
manganate, which  oxidize  560  parts  of  iron,  will  produce 
608.23  parts  of  MoO^  from  the  reduced  oxide;  or,  the 
strength  of  a  permanganate  solution  in  terms  of  molybdic 
oxide  is  '.)0.76  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in  terms  of  iron.  As 
the  yellow  precipitate  contains  1.704  per  cent,  as  much  phos- 
phorus as  molybdic  oxide,  the  strength  of  the  permanganate 
solution  in  terms  of  phosphorus  is  1.C28  per  cent,  of  its 
strength  against  iron.  From  this  tlie  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus m.ay  readily  be  calculated  when  the  titration  is  per- 
formed with  any  permanganate  solution  of  known  strength. 
In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
make  a  permanganate  solution  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  =  .006141  gram  of  iron.  Its  strength  against 
molybdic  oxide  is  90.76  per  cent,  of  this,  or  .005574  gram, 
and  its  strength  against  phosphorus  is  1.794  per  cent,  of  this, 
or  .0001  g^m. 

To  make  such  a  solution,  dissolve  .8507  gram  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  contains  .  12282  gram  of  iron,  in 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  titrate  with  the  permanganate, 
and  dilute  until  just  20  cubic  centimeters  are  required  to 
oxidize   the  iron   in  this  quantity  of   ferrous   ammonium 
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sulphate.  To  make  the  permanganate  solution,  dissolve 
3.5  grams  of  pure  potassium  permanganate  in  water,  dilute 
to  a  little  less  than  1  liter,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  dark 
place  2  or  3  days  before  the  first  titration.  When  this  is 
diluted  until  20  cubic  centimeters  of  it  just  oxidize  .12282 
gram  of  iron,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  .0001  gram 
of  phosphorus.  After  standardizing  the  solution  in  this 
way,  it  is  best  to  test  it  against  a  standard  steel  or  iron  in 
which  the  phosphorus  has  been  repeatedly  determined  grav- 
imetrically,  by  weighing  as  magnesium  pjTophosphate. 

44.  Sodium  Hydrate  and  Nitric  Acid. — These  solu- 
tions are  usually  made  up  of  a  convenient  strength  and  made 
to  match  each  other  exactly,  and  the  factor  for  phosphorus 
is  then  calculated.  In  laboratories  where  large  quantities  of 
these  solutions  are  used,  this  is  usually  done  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve 77  grams  of  sodium  hydrate  in  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  to  this  add  a  saturated  solution  of  barium 
hydrate,  drop  by  drop,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fonns;  then 
filter  at  once,  dilute  the  solution  to  1  liter,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  keep  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  as  a  stock  solution. 
For  use,  dilute  200  cubic  centimeters  of  the  stock  solution 
to  2  liters,  mix  thoroughly,  and  standardize  against  the 
nitric-acid  solution  made  up  as  follows: 

Dilute  100  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr. 
to  1  liter,  mix  thoroughly,  and  keep  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle  as  a  stock  solution.  A  solution  of  approximately 
the  right  strength  for  use  is  made  by  diluting  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  stock  solution  to  2  liters  and  mixing 
thoroughly. 

Having  now  the  two  solutions  of  approximately  the  right 
strength  for  use,  the  next  step  is  to  standardize  them  so  that 
they  exactly  match  each  other.  To  do  this,  measure  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sodium  hydrate  into  a  beaker  from  a 
burette,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  phenol-phthalein;  titrate  with  the  nitric  acid,  and 
dilute  the  stronger  solution  iratil  25  cubic  centimeters  of  one 
exactly  neutralize  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  other 
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The  method  of  calculating  the  factor  for  phosphorus  is  best 
explained  by  means  of  an  example.  Weigh  .3  gram  of  pure 
ammonium  phospho-molybdate  into  a  beaker,  and,  from  a 
burette,  add  standard  sodium  hydrate  in  sufBcient  quantity 
to  completely  dissolve  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  solution  are  added.  Dilute  this  with 
about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
phenol-phthalein,  and  titrate  with  the  standard  nitric  acid. 
If  6  cubic  centimeters  of  this  are  used  in  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  sodium  hydrate  in  the  solution,  it  shows  that 
24  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  sodium  hydrate  were 
actually  used  in  dissolving  .3  gram  of  the  yellow  precipitate. 
As  the  yellow  precipitate  contains  1.G3  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, 1  gram  of  it  contains  .0163  gram  of  phosphorus, 
and  .3  gram  of  it  contains  .00489  gram.  Hence,  24  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sodium  hydrate  =  .00489  gram,  and  1  cubic 
centimeter  =.000304  gram  of  phosphorus. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium  hydrate  actu- 
ally used  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  multiplied  by  this  factor, 
gives  the  weight  of  phosphorus,  and  this,  divided  by  the 
weight  of  sample  taken,  and  the  result  multiplied  by 
100,  gives  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  sample. 
In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  handier  to  drop  the  first 
two  ciphers  in  the  factor  instead  of  multiplying  the  result 
by  100. 


MANGAXBSE. 

45.  The  three  methods  most  frequently  used  for  the 
determination  of  manganese  in  iron  are  Ford's  method, 
Volhard's  method,  and  the  color  method.  Ford's  method  is 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable,  and  is  very  largely  used  in 
settling  disputes,  establishing  standards,  etc.,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  be  very  largely  used  in  doing  the  routine  work  of  an 
iron-works  laboratory.  Volhard's  method,  if  properly  carried 
out,  yields  very  accurate  results,  and  is  sufficiently  short  to 
be  largely  employed  in  routine  work.  The  color  method  is 
not  generally  considered  as  reliable  as  the  other  methods  in 
the  case  of  iron,  but,  on  accoxmt  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
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it  yields  results,  it  is  quite  largely  used  as  a  guide  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
chemist,  it  yields  very  satisfactory  results. 


46.  Ford's  Metliod. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  drillings 
in  65  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.,  and  boil 
until  the  solution  becomes  almost  s>Tupy ;  then  add  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  nitric  add  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr.,  boil  for  a  few 
moments,  and  add  from  5  to  10  grams  of  potassium  chlorate 
to  the  boiling  s<jlution,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  precipitate  the 
manganese  as  dioxide.  Wlien  precipitation  is  complete,  the 
greenish-yellow  gas  above  the  liquid  gives  a  puff  and  disap- 
pears. Now  add  1  gram  more  of  potassium  chlorate,  boil 
1  or  2  minutes,  and  c(k)1  rapidly  by  standing  the  beaker  in 
cold  water.  When  the  solution  has  become  cold  and  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled,  filter  through  asbestos,  and  from  this 
point  proceed  as  directed  in  Art.  25. 

47.  VolliaiHl's  Method. — Dissolve   1.5    grams  of  the 

drillings  in  a  porccluin  disli  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1,2  Sp.  Gr. ,  and  when  the  riolent  action  ceases,  add 
12  cubic  centimeters  of  half-strength  sulphuric  acid;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  ignite  until  dense  white  fumes  of  SO,  are 
given  off.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool,  add  100  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water,  and  boil  until  solution  is  complete.  When 
cool,  wash  the  solution  into  a  ;^00-cubic-centimeter  graduated 
flask,  nearly  neutralize  the  acid  with  a  concentrate  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  add  an  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide  in 
water  until  the  mixture  assumes  the  color  of  coffee  with 
cream.  Dilute  with  water  to  exactly  300  cubic  centimeters, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  pour  the  solution  through  a  large  fluted 
filter  placed  in  a  dry  funnel,  receiving  the  filtrate  In  a  clean 
dry  beaker.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  transfer  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  solution  to  a  500-cubic-centimeter  flask,  add 
1  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and  titrate 
with  potassium  permanganate,  bringing  the  solution  just  to 
boiling,  and  shaking  it  well  after  each  addition  of  permanga- 
nate, to  cause  the  precipitate  formed  to  collect  and  settle 
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rapidly.     A  pink  tinge  in  the  clear  liquid  above  the  precipi- 
tate indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction. 


48.  The  Color  Method. — Weigh  out  .2  gram  of 
standard  iron  in  which  the  manganese  has  been  carefully 
determined,  and  pour  it  into  a  10-inch  test  tube;  then  place 
exactly  the  same  weight  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  a  simi- 
lar lest  tube,  and  dissolve  each  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of 
nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.  When  violent  action  ceases,  stand 
the  tubes  on  a  sand  bath  heated  by  a  good  burner,  or  sus- 
pend them  over  Argand  burners,  and,  after  solution  is  com- 
plete, boil  them  gently  until  the  yellowish  fumes  are  entirely 
expelled  from  the  tubes.  Then  add  about  2  grams  of  lead 
peroxide  to  each  and  continue  the  boiling  for  3  minutes. 
The  lead  peroxide  oxidizes  the  manganese  to  permanganic 
acid,  which  has  the  well  known  color  of  potassium  f)crman- 
ganate.  Cool  the  solutions  rapidly  by  standing  the  test  tubes 
in  cold  water. 

When  the  solutions  are  cool,  and  the  insoluble  matter  has 
completely  settled,  decant  the  standard  into  a  graduated 
reading  tube  having  an  inside  diameter  of  about  \  inch,  and 
dilute  it  until  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  represents 
.01  per  cent,  of  manganese.  For  example,  if  the  standard 
iron  contains  .3  per  cent,  of  manganese,  dilute  the  solution 
to  30  cubic  centimeters.  Then  decant  the  solution  to  be 
tested  into  a  similar  reading  tube,  and  dilute  it  until  it  has 
exactly  the  same  color  as  the  standard.  Each  cubic  centi- 
meter of  this  solution  will  then  represent  .01  per  cent,  of 
manganese;  thus,  if  the  solution  is  diluted  to  35  cubic  centi- 
meters to  make  the  colors  agree,  thes.Hmple  contains  .35  per 
cent,  of  manganese.  If  care  is  taken  in  decanting  the  solu- 
tions from  the  test  tubes  to  the  reading  tubes,  all  but  2  or 
3  drops  of  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  without  introducing 
any  of  the  insoluble  matter. 

Instead  of  heating  the  samples  over  a  burner  or  on  a  sand 
bath,  the  tubes  are  sometimes  stood  in  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  that  boils  at  115".  In  this  way,  the  solutions  may 
be  boiled  without  danger  of  breaking  the  «^nbes.    It  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  results,  the 
standard  and  the  sample  to  be  tested  must  be  treated  in  as 
near  the  same  manner  as  possible. 


CAKBOK. 

49.  Carbon  is  not  usually  determined  in  pig  iron,  but 
occasionally  the  percentage  of  this  element  is  required. 
WTien  this  is  the  case,  it  is  determined  by  one  of  the  com- 
bustion methods  given  in  Art.  55  et  seq.,  using  1  gram  of 
the  sample  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  solvent.  The 
color  method  for  carbon  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of 
pig  iron. 


^^ 


STEEL. 

50.  Although  steel  is  usually  more  regular  than  pig 
in  composition,  it  is  still  far  from  homogeneous  in  many 
instances,  and,  consequently,  in  taking  a  sample,  drillings 
from  different  parts  of  tlie  piece  sampled  should  be  obtained  if 
possible.  The  bottom  of  an  ingot  seldom  has  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  the  top,  and  the  center  of  a  rod  or  \vire  usually 
differs  in  composition  from  the  metal  at  the  surface.  These 
irregularities  in  composition  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  when  selecting  a  sample  for  analysis.  A  sample  of 
steel  is  not  so  likely  to  contain  sand  as  is  pig  iron,  but  it  may 
contain  scale,  and,  if  this  is  present,  the  sample  should  be 
freed  from  it  by  means  of  the  magnet,  as  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron. 

The  principal  determinations  made  in  the  analysis  of  steel 
are  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  carbon. 
Silicon  is  less  frequently  determined  than  the  other  elements, 
but  its  estimation  is  important  in  some  cases.  Sulphur  and 
manganese  are  determined  in  steel  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  they  are  estimated  in  iron,  and,  as  the  determina- 
tion of  these  elements  in  pig  iron  has  been  thoroughly 
described,  they  will  not  be  treated  at  this  point.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  color  method  for  manganese 
is  considered  more  reliable  in  the  case  of  steel  than  when 
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applied  to  p\g  iron.  In  fact,  for  the  routine  work  in  steel- 
works laboratories,  it  is  used  much  more  than  any  other 
niethod. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  color  method  is  only  accu- 
rate for  samples  containing  less  than  1  percent,  of  manganese, 
but  chemists  that  have  used  this  method  largely,  usually 
regard  it  as  reliable  in  the  case  of  all  samples  containing  less 
tlian  2  per  cent.,  and  some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it 
will  yield  satisfactory  results  with  samples  containing  even 
higher  percentages.  A  standard  steel,  having,  approximately, 
the  same  percentage  of  manganese  as  the  sample  tested, 
shfiuld  always  be  used;  hence,  it  is  best  to  have  several 
standards  containing  different  quantities  of  manganese. 
Sometimes  samples  of  iron  are  compared  with  a  steel  stand- 
ard, but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  compare  samples  of  steel  with 
a  slcel  standard,  and  samples  of  iron  with  an  iron  standard. 
Aside  from  what  has  just  been  said,  in  determining  sulphur 
and  manganese  in  steel,  the  directions  given  for  the  determi- 
nation of  these  elements  in  iron  should  be  followed  exactly. 


I 


8H.ICOX. 

51.  Weigh  5  grams  of  the  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  and  35  cubic  centimeters  of  half-strength 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  rapidly  over  an  Argand  burner 
until  the  solution  begins  to  bump;  then  turn  out  the  flame, 
remove  the  cover,  and  stir  the  syrupy  solution  vigorously  for 
a  few  moments,  when  it  will  solidify.  Or,  after  adding  the 
acid,  stand  the  dish  on  a  sand  bath,  with  the  cover  drawn  to 
one  side,  and  allow  it  to  slowly  evaporate  to  dryness.  In 
either  case,  heat  the  residue  over  an  Argand  burner  until 
dense  white  fumes  are  given  off.  When  cool,  add  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  half-strength  hydrochloric  acid  and  about 
75  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  heat  until  solution  is  com- 
plete, and  boil  the  solution  a  few  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  all  iron  salts  are  dissolved.  Filter  through  a  small 
ashless   filter,   wash   first    with  half-strength    hydrochloric 
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acid,  then  once  with  water,  then  again  with  half-strength 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  finally,  wash  five  or  six  times  with 
water.  Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after  burning  oflf  the  paper, 
ignite  intensely  over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^,  which  contains  47.02  per  cent,  of 
silicon. 

Sometimes  a  correction  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  SiO,  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  add  2  or  3  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite,  cool,  and  weigh 
again.  If  the  determination  is  properly  performed,  this  is 
unnecessary,  for,  in  this  case,  the  result  obtained  by  the  cor- 
rection will  seldom,  if  ever,  differ  from  the  first  result;  and, 
if  there  is  a  difference,  it  will  be  very  slight 


pnospiionus. 

53.  The  phosphorus  in  steel  may  be  determined  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  for  the  determination  of  this  ele- 
ment in  iron,  and  one  of  these  methods  is  generally  employed. 
In  addition  to  these,  however.  Dr.  Drown  has  proposed  a 
method  in  which  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  and  the  organic 
matter  destroyed  by  potassium  permanganate  in  a  nitric-acid 
solution,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  this  method  is  quite 
largely  employed.  Other  methods  of  oxidizing  the  phos- 
phorus in  solution  have  also  been  proposed,  but  none  of  these 
have  come  to  be  used  so  generally  as  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Drown.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  samples  of  steel — 
notably,  those  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbon — do 
not  yield  all  their  phosphorus  when  oxidized  by  any  of  these 
wet  methods,  but  this  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  proven. 
Dr.  Drown's  method  yields  very  accurate  results  with  ordi- 
nary steel,  and  many  chemists  consider  it  perfectly  reliable 
in  all  ca.se&.  Others,  however,  prefer  to  use  one  of  the  meth- 
ods given  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  until 
the  objection  mentioned  has  been  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. These  methods  are  applied  to  steel  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  they  are  to  iron. 
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53.  Drown's  Method. — Weigh  2  grams  of  the  drillings 
into  a  12  or  10  ounce  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1. 13  Sp.  Gr.,  and,  after  violent  action 
ceases,  boil  the  solution  for  2  or  3  minutes.  Add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  containing 
about  12  grams  to  the  liter,  and  continue  the  boiling  until 
the  pink  color  of  the  permanganate  is  destroyed.  If  the 
solution  becomes  clear,  more  permanganate  must  be  added, 
and  the  boiling  continued  until  a  brown  precipitate  forms, 
when  oxidation  of  phosphorus  and  carbon  will  be  complete. 
Remove  the  flask  from  the  heat  for  a  moment,  and  add  pure 
ferrous  sulphate,  in  very  small  portions,  until  the  precipitate 
is  nearly  dissolved;  then  boil  it  again  for  a  few  moments 
until  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Remove  the  flask 
from  the  heat,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  cautiously  add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  of  .00  Sp.  Gr.,  allowing  the 
ammonia  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  flask,  to  avoid  loss  by 
spattering. 

Boil  the  solution  again  for  a  few  moments,  to  completely 
dissolve  the  iron  precipitate;  then  in.sert  a  thermometer  and 
allow  the  solution  to  cool  to  85°.  When  at  exactly  this  tem- 
perature, add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium-molybdate 
solution,  causing  it  to  rinse  off  the  thermometer  as  it  flows 
into  the  flask.  Give  the  fla.sk  a  rotary  motion  for  a  few 
moments,  then  close  it  with  a  clean  rubber  stopper,  and 
shake  vigorously  for  5  minutes.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle  for  15  minutes,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  the 
acid  ammonium-sulphate  solution  described  in  Art.  42. 
Wash  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  is  convenient  into  the 
flask  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made,  and  dissolve  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  paper  with  dilute  ammonia,  adding 
enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  all  the  precipitate;  then  wash 
the  filter  thoroughly  with  water,  allow  the  ammonia  and 
washings  to  run  into  the  flask  with  the  main  part  of  the 
precipitate,  and  stir  this  until  the  precipitate  is  completely 
dissolved. 

To  this  solution  add  about  12  grams  of  granulated  zinc 
and  80  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  .sulphuric  acid  (1  part  of 
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concentrate  acid  to  3  parts  of  water),  place  a  small  funnel  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  half 
an  hour.  Reduction  will  now  be  complete.  Pour  the  solu- 
tion through  a  large  fluted  filter,  to  separate  tlie  undissolved 
zinc.  Rinse  the  flask  with  pure  cold  water,  pour  this  on  the 
filter,  and,  when  it  has  run  through,  wash  the  filter  by  filling 
it  once  or  twice  with  pure  cold  water.  The  filtrate,  which 
should  amount  to  from  300  to  400  cubic  centimeters,  is 
titrated  at  once  with  permanganate.  As  the  permanganate 
is  added,  the  solution  gradually  changes  color  and  finally 
becomes  colorless,  when  a  few  more  drops  of  permanganate 
will  impart  a  pink  tinge  to  it,  showing  that  the  reaction  is 
complete. 

The  solutions  used  in  this  determination  are  the  same  as 
those  employed  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron, 
and  the  calculations  are  the  same,  except, 
in  this  case,  2  grams  of  the  sample  are 
taken. 

This  method  is  frequently  modified  by 
passing  the  solution  of  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate through  a  reductor  instead  of  redu- 
cing it  by  heating  in  a  flask  with  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid. 


54.  The  Reductor. — At  the  present 
time,  chemists  are  beginning  to  use  a 
reductor  quite  largely  to  reduce  solutions. 
A  simple  form  of  reductor  is  shovra  in 
Fig.  9.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Draw  out 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing  having  an  inside 
diameter  of  about  J  inch;  cut  it  off  at  a 
point  about  15  inches  from  the  end,  and 
pass  the  small  portion  of  the  tube  thus 
drawn  out  through  one  of  the  perforations 
of  a  rubber  stopper  fitted  in  a  filtering 
flask.  Drop  in  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
glass  that  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  small  part  of  the  tube,  and,  on  this. 
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pour  about  I  inch  of  coarse  quartz  sand  that  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  (first,  by  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  washing  with  distilled  water)  and  thoroughly 
dried.  On  this,  pour  about  12  inches  of  pure  granulated 
rjnc  that  will  pass  through  a  20-mesh  but  not  through  a 
30-mesh  sieve,  and  close  the  tube  with  a  singly  perforated 
stopper  through  which  the  stem  of  a  funnel  is  passed.  When 
a  solution  containing  acid  is  poured  in  the  funnel  and  drawn 
through  the  column  of  zinc,  it  is  completely  reduced  at  once, 
and,  after  washing  the  zinc  thoroughly,  is  ready  for  titration. 
To  use  the  reductor  in  the  determination  of  phosphorus  by 
the  method  just  given,  dissolve  the  yellow  precipitate  in 
ammonia  as  directed,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  3  parts  water),  dilute  to 
200  cubic  centimeters,  pour  it  in  the  funnel  and  draw  it 
through  the  reductor  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Wash 
all  the  solutioo  out  of  the  reductor  by  drawing  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  through  it,  and  titrate  the  solution  at 
once  with  permanganate.  The  reagents  used  destroy  some 
permanganate,  and  the  amount  thus  used  up  must  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  blanks,  and  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  pennanganate  used  in  the  titrations.  Several  blanks,  con- 
taining, approximately,  the  same  amount  of  each  of  the 
reagents,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  free  acid,  and 
having,  approximately,  the  same  bulk  as  the  solution  to  be 
titrated,  should  be  passed  through  the  reductor  and  titrated. 
The  first  blank  will  generally  use  more  jiermanganate  than 
the  succeeding  ones;  if  this  is  the  case,  this  result  should  be 
discarded,  and  the  average  of  the  others  taken  as  the  amount 
of  permanganate  to  be  deducted  in  each  case. 


CARBON. 

55.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  elements  contained  in  steel, 
carbon  is  known  to  exist  in  at  least  two  conditions  in  the 
metal,  in  forms  known  as  graphite  and  combined  carbon.  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  combined  carbon  exists  in  two 
modifications,  which  are  known  as  hardening  and  cement 
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carbon,  and  recent  investigations  have  made  this  view  appear 
almost  certain. 

It  was  noticed  that  when  steel  was  worked,  the  results 
obtained  in  determining'  the  combined  carbon  by  the  color 
method  differed  during  the  working,  and  that  the  properties 
of  the  steel  also  differed.  It  appears  that  the  carbon  shown 
by  the  color  method  is  the  part  of  this  element  present  that 
imparts  to  the  steel  the  property  of  becoming  hard  when 
tempered,  and  has  received  the  name  of  hardening'  carbon. 
The  color  method  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  in  the  routine  work  of  steel-works 
laboratories,  and,  as  the  amount  of  graphite  in  steel  is  very 
small,  and  cement  carbon,  if  such  a  form  exists,  is  not 
known  to  have  any  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  metal, 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  reported 
merely  as  carbon. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  analj-tical 
chemistry  supplies  the  means  of  distingiiishing  between  at 
least  two  fonns  of  this  element  in  steel;  viz.,  combined 
carbon  and  graphite,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the 
color  methcxl  only  gives  a  part  of  the  combined  carbon, 
known  as  hardening  carbon.  For  a  long  time  the  results 
obtained  by  the  color  method  were  svpposed  to  represent 
all  the  combined  carbon,  and  at  present  the  percentage 
thus  obtained  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  combined  carbon. 
Accurate  combustion  methods  are  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  total  carbon,  and  the  graphite;  and  from  these 
results,  the  combined  carbon  is  obtained  by  difference. 

Two  combustion"  methods  are  given.  The  first  one — 
burning  tlie  carbonaceous  residue  in  oxygen — is  the  most 
generally  used,  but  the  apparatus  is  costly,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  the  second  method,  the  apparatus  for  w^hich  is 
inexpensive,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  accurate. 

The  carbon  is  not  very  often  determined  in  pig  iron,  but 
if  desired,  either  of  the  combustion  methods  here  given 
may  be  used  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  In  determin- 
ing the  carbon  in  pig  iron,  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  1  gram  of  sam- 
ple and  a  corresponding  amount  of  solvent  should  be  used 
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Otherwise,  the  determinations  should  be  carried  out  exactly 
as  here  given. 

66.  Total  Carbon.  —  Weigh  out  3  grams  of  the  fine 
drillings,  add  200  cubic  centimeters  of  an  acid  solution  of 
the  double  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and  stir  imtil 
the  copper  thrown  out  at  first  is  all  redissolved.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  accomplished  in  a  beaker,  a  10-ounce  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  or  a  heavy  glass  jar.  The  drillings  should  be  very  fine 
for  this  determination,  for  fine  drillings  yield  more  uniform 
results,  and,  with  coarse  drillings,  the  process  of  solution 
becomes  very  tedious.  If  necessary,  a  few  more  drops  of 
acid  may  be  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  80".  When 
the  copper  is  all  taken  up  by  the  solution,  allow  it  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  to  settle,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

1.  Combustion  in  Oxygen.  —  Filter  on  a  felt  of  pure 
ignited  asbestos  in  a  platinum  boat  shown  in  Fig.  10,  leaving 
as  much  of  the  carbon  as  possible  in  the  vessel.    Add  10  cubic 


centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.1  8p.  Gr.  to  the  vessel 
in  which  the  sample  was  dissolved,  and  so  manipulate  that 
this  acid  shall  touch  every  part  of  the  vessel  tliat  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  solvent  liquid.  Pour  this  acid  on  the 
felt  in  the  boat,  wash  the  carbon  upon  the  felt  by  means  of 
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a  w.ish  bottle  containing  the  same  strength  acid,  and  con- 
tinue to  wash  with  this  acid  until  the  washings  come  through 
perfectly  clear.  Then  wash  with  water  until  the  washings 
no  longer  react  for  hydrochloric  acid  when  tested  with  silver 
nitrate.  Dry  the  carbon,  and  filter  by  placing  the  boat  in 
an  air  bath  heated  to  about,  but  not  above,  100°.  While 
this  is  drj'ing,  weigh  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong,  and 
plai:e  thera  in  their  proper  position  in  the  carbon  train,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  is  prepared  as  follows: 

The  gasometers  a  and  b  contain  air  and  oxygen,  respect- 
ively, and  are  connected  with  the  Y  tube  c,  which  passes 
through  a  rubber  stopper  in  the  end  of  the  porcelain  tube 
fitted  in  the  combustion  furnace  d,  known  as  the  preheating 
furnace.  This  tube  should  project  at  least  5  inches  at  each 
end  of  the  furnace  to  prevent  the  rubber  stoppers  from 
becoming  hot,  and  contains  8  or  10  inches  of  granulated 
copper  oxide.  Next  comes  tlie  Geissler  bulb  e  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  known  as  the 
f^ftrifyin^  bulb. 

This  is  connected  with  the  combustion  tulie  proper,  placed 
in  the  combustion  furnace  f.  It  is  a  tube  of  royal  Berlin 
porcelain  of  \  inch  internal  diameter,  and  glazed  inside  and 
out.  If  a  14-inch  Bunsen  furnace  is  used,  the  tube  should 
be  from  Si  to  28  inches  long,  and  should  be  so  placed  that 
at  least  5  inches  of  it  project  at  each  end  of  the  furnace.  To 
prepare  this  tube,  place  three  or  four  tightly  fitting  disks  of 
copper  gauze  towards  one  end  of  it,  pour  about  4  inches  of 
granulated  copper  oxide  on  to  them,  and  hold  this  in  place 
by  placing  three  or  four  more  disks  of  copjoer  gauze  against 
it.  Next  to  these,  place  a  roll  of  pure  silver  gauze  (about 
2  inches  in  length)  that  nearly  fills  the  tube,  and  place  the 
tube  in  tlie  furnace  so  that  the  gases  evolved  when  the 
carbon  is  burned  will  pass  through  the  roll  of  silver  and 
the  copper  oxide.  To  the  combustion  tube  attach  a  bubble 
tube  g  filled  to  about  one-half  its  capacity  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  to  catch  any  free  chlorine  that  may 
escape  from  the  combustion  tube,  and  connect  this  %vith  a 
second  bubble  tube  h  filled  to  nearly  one-half  its  capacity 
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with  silver  sulphate  and  water,  to  absorb  any  hydrochloric 
acid  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  Tightly 
stoppered  test  tubes  may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  bubble 
tubes. 

Next  attach  a  U  tube  i  filled  with  dry  granulated  calcium 
chloride,  to  dry  the  gas.  To  this,  attach  the  weighed  Geissler 
absorption  bulby  containing  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
and  connect  this  with  the  weighed  prolong  i,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  granulated  calcium  chloride  that  has  been  dried 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fuse  the  calcium 
chloride  while  drying  it.  Different  parts  of  the  same  lot  of 
calcium  chloride  should  be  used  to  fill  the  prolong  and  the 
tube  /,  so  that  their  drying  power  will  be  the  same,  and, 
whenever  one  of  these  tubes  is  refilled,  the  other  should  also 
be  refilled  from  the  same  lot  of  calcium  chloride.  To  the 
prolong,  attach  a  U  tube  /,  also  filled  with  calcium  chloride, 
to  prevent  any  moisture  from  entering  the  combustion  train 
from  this  end,  and  attach  this  U  tube  to  an  aspirator.  All 
connections  must  be  perfectly  tight,  so  that  gas  can  neithet 
enter,  nor  escape  from,  the  apparatus,  and  the  ends  of  the 
glass  tubes  should  come  as  near  as  possible  to  meeting  inside 
of  the  rubber  tubing  used  for  connections.  The  pressure  in 
the  gasometers  a  and  6  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  will 
force  air  or  oxygen  through  the  purifying  bulb  c,  but  will 
not  force  them  through  the  bubble  tubes  ^  and  //. 

When  ready  to  commence  a  combustion,  light  the  burners 
of  the  preheating  furnace  cf,  and  gradually  increase  the  tem- 
perature until  the  combustion  tube  containing  copper  oxide 
is  red  hot  for  6  or  6  inches  of  its  length.  Tlien  place  tl;e 
platinum  boat  containing  the  carbon  next  to  the  roll  of  silver 
foil  in  the  combustion  tube  of  tlie  furnace  /,  and  close  the 
connection.  Start  the  combustion  by  lighting  enough  burn- 
ers, under  the  part  of  the  tube  in  the  furnace /"that  contains 
the  copper  oxide,  to  embrace  ab(jut  3  inches  of  it  in  flame. 
Then  see  that  the  connection  between  the  air  gasometer  and 
the  preheating  furnace  is  closed;  turn  on  the  oxygen,  and 
regulate  the  aspirator  so  that  about  three  bubbles  per  second 
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pass  through  the  bulb  j.  The  heat  and  aspiration  must  be 
so  regulated  that  a  steady  current  of  oxygen  passes  through 
the  bulb  c,  and  there  must  not  be  back  pressure  at  this  point 
at  any  time  during  the  operation.  When  the  tube  over  the 
burners  has  become  fairly  red,  turn  on  two  more  burners, 
and,  when  the  tube  has  become  red  above  these,  turn  on  the 
burners  one  at  a  time,  allowing  the  tube  to  become  red 
above  each  burner  before  the  next  one  is  turned  on,  until 
the  tube  under  the  boat,  and  for  2  or  3  inches  back  of  it,  is 
embraced  in  flame. 

After  the  tube  has  become  red  over  all  the  burners  lighted, 
allow  the  combustion  to  proceed  for  from  20  to  40  minutes, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  carbon  to  be  burned.  Now, 
turn  off  every  second  burner,  stop  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
turn  on  the  itir,  and  aspirate  until  about  1.5  liters  of  air  have 
passed  through  the  absorption  bulb  j  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  bubbles  per  second.  While  the  aspiration  is  going  on, 
turn  out  additional  burners  as  fast  as  possible,  without  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  tube  from  too  sudden  cooling.  When 
the  required  amount  of  air  has  passed  through,  remove  the 
absorption  bulb  and  prolong,  cover  each  end  with  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is  closed,  with  a 
piece  of  glass  rod,  stand  them  in  the  balance  case  15  minutes 
to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  balance,  and  weigh.  The 
increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  CO^  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  contains  27.27 
per  cent-  of  carbon.  When  3  grams  of  sample  are  taken,  the 
weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  divided  by  11,  and  the  result  multi- 
plied by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  sample. 

Before  making  a  determination  by  this  method,  two  blanks 
should  be  run,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  bulb  and  prolong 
changes  to  any  great  extent,  something  is  wrong  with  the 
apparatus  or  chemicals.  When  two  blanks  are  run  without 
changing  the  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong  more 
than  1  milligram,  the  last  weight  obtained  in  running  the 
blank  may  be  taken  as  the  first  weight  in  making  a  deter- 
mination. 

Dr.   C.   B,   Dudley,   to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
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method,  advises  the  use  of  a  small  absorption  bulb  and  pro- 
long, the  whole,  when  filled  and  ready  for  use,  to  weigh 
from  50  to  60  grams. 

2.  Combustion  by  Chnymic  Acid. — Pour  the  solution  in 
which  the  carbon  is  suspended  through  a  felt  of  pure  ignited 
asbestos  in  a  filtering  tube,  prepared  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
leaving  as  nnich  as  possible  of  the  carbon  in  the  vessel  in 
which  solution  was  accomplished.  To  the  carbon  in  this 
vessel,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.1 
Sp.  Gr.  and  so  manipulate  that  the  acid  shall  touch  every 
part  of  the  vessel  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  solvent 
liquid.  Pour  this  through  the  filter,  wash  the  carbon  on  to 
the  asbestos  by  means  of  a  wash  bottle  containing  acid  of  the 
same  strength,  and  continue  to  wash  with  this  acid  until  the 
washings  are  colorless  as  they  come  through.  Then  wash 
with  distilled  water  for  some  time  after  tlie  washings  cease 
to  give  a  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid  when  tested  with 
silver  nitrate.  Transfer  the  carbon  and  asbestos  to  the 
flask  a,  using  not  more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to 
rinse  in  the  carbon,  and  place  the  flask  in  position  in  the 
carbon  train,  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  flask  a  containing  the  carbon  is  fitted  with  a  doubly 
perforated  stopper,  through  one  perforation  of  which  the 
funnel  tube  b  is  passed.  This  is  connected  with  the  U  tube  r, 
which  is  filled  with  lumps  of  fused  potassium  hydrate,  and 
acts  as  a  purifying  tube.  Through  the  other  perforation  in 
the  stopper  of  the  flask  <7,  is  passed  a  tube  connecting  with 
ths  bubble  tube  d,  containing  pyrogallic-acid  solution  to 
absorb  free  chlorine  and  chlorine  compounds  of  chromium. 
The  bubble  tube  e  is  filled  to  a  little  less  than  half  its  capacity 
with  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  /"  is  a  similar 
bubble  tube,  filled  to  a  little  less  than  half  its  capacity  with 
an  acid  mixture  of  silver  sulphate  and  water.  The  U  tube^ 
is  filled  with  pure,  drj',  granulated  calcium  chloride. 

Next  comes  the  Geissler  absorption  bulb  //,  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  to  this  is  attached 
the  prolong  /',  containing  pure,  dry,  granulated  calcium 
chloride.      The  absorption  bulb  and  prolong   are  weighed 
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before  they  are  introduced  into  the  train.  The  prolong  is 
connected  with  the  U  tubey,  containing  granulated  calcium 
chloride,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture  at  the  end  of 
th;j  train,  and  this  is  connected  with  an  aspirator.  A 
weighing  U  tube,  filled  to  two-thirds  its  capacity  with  soda 
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lime  and  the  other  one-third  with  granulated  calcium  chlo- 
ride, is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong,  but  this  change  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In 
making  connections,  bring  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  as 
near  together  as  possible,  under  the  rubber  tubing,  and  be 
sure  all  connections  are  perfectly  tight  before  commencing 
a  determination. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  remove  the  stopper  from  the 
separatory  funnel  /',  introduce  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chromic  anhydride  CrO^,  allow  it  to 
flow  into  the  flask  a  containing  the  carbon,  and  close  the 
stop-cock.  Now  pour  100  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  that  has  been  heated  nearly  to  boiling  with  a 
little  chromic  anhydride,  into  the  separatory  funnel,  insert 
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the  stopper  carrying  the  purifying  tube  c,  and,  by  turning 
the  stop-cock,  allow  the  acid  to  pass  slowly  into  the  flask  a. 
Use  the  aspirator  if  necessary.  Do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  any  gas  to  pass  out  through  the  separatory 
funnel.  Keep  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  that 
about  three  or  four  bubbles  per  second  show  in  the  absorp- 
tion bulb.  After  a  few  moments,  bring  a  burner,  turned 
very  low,  under  the  flask  a,  and  gradually  increase  the  tem- 
perature until  the  acid  mixture  just  begins  to  boil,  and 
maintain  tliis  temperature  for  10  or  1.5  minutes. 

The  carbon  will  now  all  be  converted  into  carbon  dioxide 
CO^  by  the  oxidizing  mixture.  Gradually  lower  the  flame  of 
the  burner,  and,  finally,  turn  it  out,  keeping  the  current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus  constant,  however.  When  about 
1  liter  of  air  has  passed  through  the  absorption  bulb  after  the 
light  is  extingui.shed,  disconnect  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong;  cover  each  end  with  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod, 
stand  them  in  the  balance  case  15  minutes  to  assume  the 
temi>erature  of  the  balance,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  CO^  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  and  contains  27.27  percent,  of  carbon. 
When  3  grams  of  sample  are  taken,  the  percentage  of  carbon 
may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  11,  and  multiplying  the  residt  by  100. 

This  method  is  not  generally  considered  as  reliable  as  the 
first  one,  but  the  apparatus  is  simpler  and  less  expensive, 
and  when  carefully  performed  by  a  skilled  analyst,  it  yields 
veiy  accurate  results. 
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67.  Graphite. — There  are  two  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  graphite  in  steel  and  pig  iron  that  are  more  or  less 
u.sed,  and  both  are  here  given.  The  first  method,  according 
to  which  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  the 
most  largely  used,  but  the  second  method,  in  which  the 
sample  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  yields  the  most  uniform, 
and  probably  the  most  accurate,  results.  The  details  of  tho 
two  methods  are  as  follows; 
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L  Solution  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Dissolve  1  gram  of  pigf 
iron,  or  from  5  to  10  grams  of  steel,  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
11  Sp.  Gr.,  using  25  cubic  centimeters  for  the  pig  iron,  or 
15  cubic  centimeters  for  each  gram  of  steel  taken.  Cover 
the  beaker,  and  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Filter  on  an 
asbestos  felt  in  a  platinum  boat  or  filtering  tube,  washing 
the  carbon  on  to  the  asbestos  with  a  jet  of  hot  water.  Wash 
alternately  on  the  felt  with  hot  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1.1  Sp.  Gr.,  and  then  wash  two  or  three  times  with  hot 
water  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  of  1.1  Sp.  Gr. 
until  all  effervescence,  due  to  silicon,  ceases;  wash  the  potas- 
sium hydrate  out  of  felt  with  hot  water,  then  wash  twice 
with  alcohol  and  twice  with  ether,  and,  finally,  wash  with 
hot  water  until  the  last  trace  of  ether  is  removed  from  the 
precipitate  and  filter.  If  the  carbon  were  filtered  in  a  plati- 
num boat,  dry  it  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  100°,  intro- 
duce it  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  bum  it  in  oxygen,  following 
the  directions  given  in  Art.  50,  1.  If  a  filtering  tube  were 
used,  transfer  the  asbestos  and  carbon  to  a  flask,  using  not 
more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  wash  it  in,  and 
oxidize  the  carbon  by  means  of  chromic  anhydride  and  sul 
phuric  acid,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  56,  2.  In 
cither  case,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong  is  the  weight  of  carbon  dio.xide  obtained.  From 
this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  carbon,  and  call  the  result 
graphite. 

2.  Solution  in  Nitric  Acid. — Weigh  1  gram  of  pig  iron, 
or  from  5  to  10  grams  of  steel,  into  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Or.,  using  25  cubic  centimeters  for  the 
pig  iron,  or  15  cubic  centimeters  for  each  gram  of  steel 
taken.  Stand  aside  until  the  residue  settles,  filter  on  a  felt 
of  ignited  asbestos  in  a  platinum  boat  or  a  filtering  tube, 
washing  the  carbon  on  to  the  asbestos  with  hot  water,  and 
wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Then  wash 
the  tvsidue  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  of  1. 1  Sp.  Gr., 
follow  this  treatment  by  washing  several  times,  alternately, 
with  hot  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.1  Sp.  Gr.,  finally 
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washing  the  acid  out  of  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Next  wash 
twice  with  alcohol,  then  twice  with  ether,  and,  finally,  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  If  a  platinum  boat  were  used  in 
filtering,  drj'  it  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  lUO'^,  place 
it  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  burn  in  oxygen  as  directed  in 
Art.  56,  1.  If  the  filtering  funnel  were  used,  transfer  the 
asbestos  to  a  flask,  using  less  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  to  rinse  the  carbon  in,  and  oxidize  by  means  of  chromic 
anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  following  the  directions  given 
in  Art.  56,  2.  In  either  case,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
carbon  found  from  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  shown  by 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong, 
and  call  the  rcs\x\t  graj)hitg. 

58.  Combined  Carbon. — Having  determined  the  total 
carbon  and  the  graphite  in  a  sample,  the  combined  carbon  is 
obtained  indirectly  by  subtracting  the  graphite  from  the 
total  carbon.  This  process  would  be  much  too  long  for 
general  use  in  a  steel-works  laboratory,  and,  for  the  routine 
work,  the  color  method  is  universally  employed.  This 
method,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  probably  only  gives 
a  part  of  the  combined  carbon,  but,  as  this  is  not  certain,  and 
as  the  part  shown  by  this  method  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
part  exerting  any  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
steel,  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  at  present  reported  as 
combined  carbon. 


59.  The  Color  Method  for  Carbon. — The  color  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  sample  of  steel  is  dissolved 
in  pure  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr. ,  it  imparts  to  the  solution  a 
depth  of  color  that  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
combined  carbon  it  contains.  Hence,  the  amount  of  com- 
bined carbon  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  color 
of  the  solution  of  the  sample  to  be  analyzed  with  the  color  of 
the  solution  of  a  sample  in  which  the  carbon  has  been  care- 
fully determined  by  combustion  methods.  There  are  several 
things,  however,  th.-it  have  an  influence  on  the  color  pro- 
duced.    The  method  of  solution,  the  chemical  composition 
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of  the  steel,  the  physical  treatment  it  has  received,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  was  manufactured,  all  appear  to  have 
their  influence  on  the  color  produced;  hence,  the  standard 
steel  should  have,  approximately,  the  same  composition, 
should  have  been  manufactured  by  the  same  process,  and 
received  the  same  physical  treatment,  and  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  samples 
to  be  tested.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  both  the 
standard  steel  and  the  samples  for  analysis  are  taken  as  the 
metal  is  poured  into  the  mold. 

A  number  of  modifications  of  this  method  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  used,  and  many  of  them  have  advantages  for 
steels  of  certain  composition.  One  that  the  writer  has  used 
ven,-  largely  and  found  to  give  excellent  results  with  samples 
of  any  composition,  is  as  follows: 

Weigh  out  .5  gram  of  the  standard  steel,  and  exactly  the 
same  weight  of  each  of  the  samples  for  analysis;  transfer 
each  to  a  properly  labeled  test  tube  7  inches  long  by  |  incli 
in  diameter,  and  stand  the  test  tubes  in  a  rack  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  <i  is  a  cop|)er  disk  perforated 
to  receive  the  test  tubes,  and  i,  which 
is  joined  to  the  copper  disk  by  the 
supports,  is  a  disk  of  coarse  cop- 
per gauze  for  the  test  tubes  to  rest 
on. 

Place  the  rack  containing  the  test 
tubes  with  the  samples  in  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  and  add  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Or.  toeach.  The  nitric  acid  used 
for  this  purpose  should  he  perfectly  pure,  and  under  no  con- 
ditions must  it  contain  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
violent  action  ceases,  place  the  rack  containing  the  tubes  in 
a  water  bath  containing  boiling  water,  and  leave  them  in 
this  for  5  minutes  after  all  the  steel  is  dissolved,  shaking  the 
tubes  occasionally,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  film  of  iron  oxide.  Stand  the  rack  in  a  dish  of  cold  water 
2  minutes  for  the  solutions  to  cool,  decant  the  standard  into  a 
graduated  reading  tube  of  colorless  glass,  and  dilute  it  until 
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1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  represents  .01  per  cent,  of 
carbon. 

Thus,  if  the  standard  contains  .15  per  cent  of  carbon, 
dilute  the  solution  to  15  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled 
water.  Now  decant  one  of  the  samples  to  be  tested  into  a 
similar  reading  tube  that  has  exactly  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  one  containing  the  standard,  and  dilute  it  until  its 
color  exactly  matches  the  standard.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  this  will  now  represent  .01  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Thus,  if 
the  solution  amounts  to  18  cubic  centimeters,  the  sample 
contains  .18  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon.  As  soon  as  the 
reading  is  taken,  this  tube  should  be  emptied,  rinsed,  a  sec- 
ond sample  introduced,  diluted,  and  read  in  the  same  way. 

Not  more  than  10  samples  should  be  analyzed  at  once,  and 
the  readings  should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the 
standard  gradually  loses  its  color  when  allowed  to  stand. 
The  colors  should  be  compared  in  diffused  light.  It  is  best 
to  stand  in  front  of  a  window  facing  north,  when  comparing 
them,  and  a  piece  of  wet  filter  paper  pressed  against  the  back 
of  the  tubes  sometimes  helps  to  determine  the  exact  tifit.  A 
camera,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  consists  of  a  box  of  light  wood, 
blackened  inside.  About  1  inch  from 
the  end  b,  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
is  inserted.  Just  back  of  this,  two 
openings  are  made  in  the  top  to 
receive  the  comparison  tubes.  By 
viewing  the  solutions  from  the  end  a, 
the  tints  are  determined. 

If  the  steel  contains  more  than 
.4  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  it 
is  best  to  use  samples  weighing  .2  or 
.3  gram,  and  dissolve  them  in  5  or 
6  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid. 
As  it  takes  some  time,  as  a  rule, 
to  dissol\?e  samples  containing  so 
much  carbon,  it  is  best  to  place  small  glass  bulbs  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tubes  to  prevent  loss  of  acid  by  evaporation 
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during  solution.  In  reading  such  samples,  dilute  the  stand- 
ard until  1  cubic  centimeter  represents  .02  or  .03  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  dilute  the  sample  until  the  colors  agree,  and  multiply 
the  reading  by  the  factor.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  standard  steel  contains  .6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the 
solution  is  diluted  to  20  cubic  centimeters.  Each  cubic  cen- 
timeter will  then  represent  .03  per  cent,  of  carbon.  If  the 
solution  of  a  sample,  when  diluted  to  match  this,  amounts  to 
22  cubic  centimeters,  it  contains  22x03  =  .G6  per  cent,  of 
combined  carbon.  

SOLUTIONS   FOR  CARBOX   DETERMINATIOX9. 

60.  Copper  Potassium  Chloride. — To  make  the  acid 
copper  potassium-chloride  solution,  used  in  dissolving  the 
sample  for  the  determination  of  total  carbon,  dissolve  1  pound 
of  the  solid  salt  in  1,300  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and,  if 
the  solution  is  not  perfectly  clear,  filter  through  ignited 
asbestos.  To  the  clear  solution  or  filtrate,  add  lOU  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stir 
well  to  secure  thorough  mixing. 

61.  Potassium  Hydrate. — The  potas.sium-hydrate  solu- 
tion used  in  the  absorption  bulb,  and  in  the  purifying  bulb, 
is  made  by  dissolving  pure  solid  potassium  hydrate  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  until  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.27  when  cold.  About  1  liter  of  this 
solution  may  be  made  from  400  grams  of  solid  potassium 
hydrate. 

62.  Ferrous  Sulphate. — To  make  the  acid  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  dissolve  the  pure  crj'stallized  salt  in  water, 
making  almost  a  saturated  solution,  and,  to  every  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  solution  add  5  drops  of  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  solution  is  used  to  absorb  free  chlorine. 
It  appears  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  retain  most  of 
the  acid  thus  formed. 

63.  Silver  Sulphate.  —  Dr.  Dudley  recommends  the 
following   method   for   the    preparation    of   this   solution; 
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Precipitate  silver  carbonate  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly.  By 
means  of  a  little  water,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  and  add  sulphuric  acid — at  last, 
drop  by  drop — while  agitating  the  mixture,  until  the  car- 
bonate is  completely  decomposed  and  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
acid  to  test  paper.  To  fill  tbe  bubble  tube,  shake  the  bottle 
well  and  pour  enough  of  the  milky  mixture  into  the  tube  so 
that  about  J  inch  of  solid  will  settle  to  the  bottom ;  then  add 
water  to  fill  the  tube  to  nearly  one-half  its  capacity.  This 
solution  absorbs  any  hydrochloric  acid  that  may  pass  over 
from  the  ferrous-sulphate  tube. 

64.  Pyrogralllc-Actd  Solution. — This  solution  is  made 
up  by  mixing  .3  gram  of  pyrogallic  acid,  5  grams  of  neutral 
potassium  oxalate,  and  3  grams  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  and 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  water  sufficient  to  make  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution.  When  dissolved,  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  render  the  solution 
distinctly  acid  to  test  paper.  This  solution  absorbs  free 
chlorine  and  chlorochromic  acid.  It  may  liberate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  it  tends  to  form  this  acid  from  the  oxides 
of  chlorine.  

ANALYSIS   OI'   COAX.  AND   COKE. 


I 
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PROXIMATE   ANA1.Y8I8. 

65.  A  proximate  analysis  of  coal  is  nearly  always  required, 
and,  although  the  results  obtained  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
merely  comparative,  yet,  when  the  directions  given  are 
strictly  followed,  the  results  obtained  are  accurate  enough 
to  be  of  great  service  in  determining  the  value  of  the  coal 
for  various  purposes.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  directions  given  should  be  followed  exactly  in  every  case, 
for  slight  variations  in  the  method  give  large  differences  in 
the  results,  and  as  the  results,  so  far  as  moisturt;  volatile 
combustible  matter,  sluA  Jixcd  carbon  are  concerned,  are  only 
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comparative,  they  must  be  obtained  imder  exactly  the  same 
conditions  in  every  case  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value. 

In  selecting  a  sample,  about  5  poimds  of  the  coal  should 
be  taken,  exercising  care,  of  course,  to  get  a  sample  repre- 
senting the  whole  quantity.  Break  this  up  and  quarter  it 
down  until  a  sample  weighing  about  100  grams  is  left.  Pul- 
verixe  this,  and  keep  it  in  a  ti;^htly  stoppered  bottle  uutil 
analyzed.  The  quartering  and  pulverizing  should  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  absorption  or  loss 
of  water,  and,  as  coal  in  the  powdered  form  changes  in  other 
respects,  especially  when  exposed  to  air,  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  tightly  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  analysis  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  sample  is  taken.  A  method 
of  analysis  that  gives  concordant  results,  and  is  probably 
more  largely  used  than  any  other  at  the  present  time,  is  as 
follows: 

66.  Molstnre. — When  coal  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  100°,  it  loses  in  weight  for  a  time,  and  then 
begins  to  grow  heavier.  Consequently,  we  cannot  dry  the 
sample  in  the  ordinary  way  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dry  all  samples  for  a  certain 
time  at  a  fixed  temperature  to  obtain  concordant  results. 
The  following  method  of  doing  this  has  been  generally 
adopted:  Weigh  1  gram  of  the  pulverized  sample  into  a 
platinum  crucible  weighing  from  20  to  30  grams  and  having 
a  tight-fitting  cover.  Place  the  crucible,  uncovered,  in  an 
air  bath  having  a  temperature  ranging  from  105°  to  110°,  and 
heat  it  at  this  temperature  for  exactly  1  hour.  Place  the 
crucible  in  a  desiccator,  cover  it,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  As  soon 
as  cool,  weigh  covered,  and  call  the  loss  in  weight  moisture, 

67.  Volntlle  Combustible  Matter. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
tlie  pulverized  sample  into  a  clean  platinum  crucible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  used  in  the  determination  of  moisture. 
Place  the  cover  on  tight,  and  heat  over  a  good  Bunsen 
burner  for  exactly  3.5  minutes;  then  bring  a  blast  lamp 
under  the  crucible  and  heat  it  for  exactly  3.5  minutes  more. 
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Do  not  allow  the  crucible  ■and  contents  to  cool  while  chan- 
ging burners,  but  keep  the  Bunsen  burner  under  the  crucible 
until  the  flame  from  the  blast  lamp  is  playing  on  it.  Cool 
the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  From 
the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  this  treatment,  subtract  the 
amount  of  moisture  found,  and  call  the  remainder  volatile 
combustible  inattcr.  This  determination  should  always  be 
made  on  a  fresh  sample  of  coal,  and  not  on  the  sample  used 
for  the  determination  of  moisture. 


68.  Fixed  Carbon  and  Ash. — After  weighing  the  cru- 
cible for  the  determination  of  volatile  combustible  matter, 
draw  the  cover  a  little  to  one  side,  place  the  crucible  in  an 
inclined  position  on  a  triangle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis,  Part  2,  place  a  good  Bunsen  burner  under  it, 
and  heat  until  the  carbon  is  completely  burned  off.  This 
operation  is  likely  to  prove  tedious,  and  may  be  hastened  by 
letting  the  crucible  cool  from  time  to  time,  and  by  stirring 
the  contents  with  a  stout  piece  of  platinum  wire,  taking 
care,  of  course,  not  to  lose  any  of  the  material  in  the  crucible 
while  stirring  it  up.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  produce 
too  strong  a  current  of  air  in  the  crucible  wliilc  heating  it, 
as,  in  this  way,  particles  may  be  carried  out,  and  a  fictitious 
value  given  to  the  coal  or  coke  by  the  apparent  increase  in 
fixed  carbon  and  decrease  in  ash.  When  the  residue  in  the 
crucible  no  longer  shows  any  unbumed  carbon,  heat  it  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  cool  it  in  a  desiccator  and  weigK  The 
difference  between  this  weight  and  the  last  one  is  the  weight 
of  fixed  carbon  in  the  sample,  and  the  substance  remaining 
in  the  crucible  is  ash.  The  percentages  of  the  different  con- 
stituents are,  of  course,  calculated  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
as  1-gram  samples  are  taken,  the  calculations  are  very  sim- 
ple. The  sum  of  the  percentages  of  fixed  carbon  and  ash  is 
approximately  the  percentage  of  coke  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  coal. 

69.  Snlpliur. — There  are  two  methods  in  quite  general 
use  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke.    Thev 
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are  known  as  the  fusion  method  and  Eschka's  method.  The 
fusion  method  is  the  older,  and,  until  quite  recently,  was 
used  almost  exclusively,  but  at  the  present  time  Eschka's 
method  is  probably  the  more  generally  used.  Both  methods 
are  given  herewith. 

1.  The  Fusion  Method. — Weigh  out  1  gram  of  the  pul- 
verized sample,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  9  grams  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  5  grams  of  potassium  nitrate,  by  grinding 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
large  platinum  crucible.  Rinse  out  the  mortar  by  grinding 
in  it  about  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  pour  this  on  the 
mixture  in  the  crucible.  Cover  the  cruciblt  and  heal  it  over 
a  Bunsen  burner.  A  very  gentle  heat  should  be  applied  at 
first,  and  the  temperature  should  be  raised  gradually,  remov- 
ing the  cover  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  fusion  does 
not  boil  over.  None  of  the  fusion  must  be  allowed  to  get  on 
the  outside  of  the  crucible,  or  it  will  absorb  sulphur  from 
the  burning  gas  and  cau.se  the  analysis  to  yield  erroneous 
results.  For  the  same  reason,  care  should  bs  taken  not  to 
allow  the  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion  to  enter  the 
crucible.  When  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state 
of  quiet  fusion,  run  the  mass  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  cru- 
cible, and  allow  it  to  cool. 

Dissolve  the  fusion  out  of  the  crucible  with  hot  water, 
wash  the  crucible  thoroughly,  boil  the  fusion  until  it  is  com- 
pletely disintegrated,  filter  oflf  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash 
it  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidulate  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boil- 
ing. Filter,  wash  the  filter  well  with  hot  water,  dilute  the 
filtrate  to  about  400  cubic  centimeters,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  sulphur  by  adding  from  10  to  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  barium  chloride.  Stand 
the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitated  barium  sul- 
phate to  settle,  filter  through  a  paper,  or  an  asbestos  felt  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  ignite  moderately,  observing  the  precautions 
necessary  in  the  ignition  of  this  precipitate,  cool,  and  weigh 
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as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur, 

A  blank  determination  should  be  made  with  each  new  lot 
of  chemicals,  using  the  same  amount  of  each  that  is  used  in 
the  actual  determination;  and  the  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
that  is  obtained  from  the  blank  determination  is  subtracted 
from  the  weight  obtained  in  each  sulphur  determination  of 
the  coal,  before  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  or  coke 
is  calculated. 

2.  Eschkti's  Met /tod. — Weigh  out  1  gram  of  the  pulverized 
coal  or  coke  and  mix  it  intimately  with  1.5  grams  of  Eschka 
mixture  (see  Art.  71)  by  grinding  them  together  in  a  mor- 
tar. Transfer  this  mixture  to  a  platinum  crucible  having  a 
capacity  of  about  30  cubic  centimeters,  rinse  out  the  mortar 
by  grinding  in  it  about  .5  gram  of  Eschka  mixture,  and  pour 
this  on  to  the  mixture  in  the  crucible.  Place  the  crucible  in 
a  slanting  position,  with  the  cover  drawn  aside,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  and  apply  very  gentle 
heat  at  first,  allowing  the  flame  to  strike  the  crucible  near 
the  top  of  the  mixture.  If  the  gas  ordinarily  used  contains 
sulphur — and  all  coal  gas  does  contain  this  element — an 
alcohol  lamp  should  be  substituted  for  the  Bunsen  burner. 
After  a  time,  raise  the  temperature  and  move  the  burner 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  finally  heating  until  the 
cnicible  shows  a  dull- red  color  for  about  one- third  of  the  way 
up  from  the  bottom.  Now  stir  the  mixture  with  a  platinum 
wire  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  coal  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely burned.     This  will  usually  require  about  1  hour. 

As  coke  burns  much  more  slowly  than  coal,  and  contains 
no  volatile  constituents,  a  stronger  heat  may  be  applied  at 
once  when  working  with  it.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  add 
about  1  gram  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  contents,  and  mix 
it  in  thoroughly  by  means  of  the  piece  of  stout  platinum 
wire,  or  platinum  rod,  used  in  stirring  the  mixture.  Cover 
the  crucible,  heat  it  cautiously  until  the  ammonium  nitrate  is 
decomposed,  and.  finally,  raise  the  temperature  until  the 
crucible  is  heated  to  bright  redness.  Allow  it  to  cool,  extract 
the  contents  by  boiling  with  water,  remove  the  crucible  and 
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wash  it  with  water,  allow^ing  the  washings  to  run  back  into 
the  dish.  Break  up  with  a  stirring  rod  any  lumps  that  may 
remain  in  the  solution,  and  boil  until  the  mass  is  completely 
disintegrated.  Filter  oflE  the  insoluble  matter,  wash  it  thor- 
oughly with  hot  water,  acidulate  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  heat  to  boihng  to  dissolve  the  residue.  Filter  off 
any  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Heat  the  filtrate,  which  should  amount  to  about  250  cubic 
centimeters,  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphur  with 
from  10  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  barium-chloride  solution. 

Stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle;  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ignite  moderately, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  directions  given  in  Art.  33  should 
be  followed  in  filtering  and  igniting  this  precipitate. 

Although  chemicals  that  are  absolutely  free  from  sulphur 
may  be  obtained  for  this  determination  in  the  market,  a 
careful  blank  should  be  run  with  each  new  lot  of  reagents, 
for  some  so  called  C.  P.  ("chemically  pure  ")  chemicals  are 
not  strictly  as  represented. 


70.  Phosphorn.s. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  the  pow- 
dered sample  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  burn  off  the  carbon. 
This  may  be  done  as  in  the  determination  of  fixed  carbon, 
or,  if  the  laboratory  contains  a  muffle  furnace,  the  crucible 
may  be  placed  in  this  and  the  carbon  allowed  to  bum,  leav- 
ing the  crucible  uncovered  in  this  case.  As  samples  of 
anthracite  coal  and  coke  bum  very  slowly,  the  process  is 
sometimes  hastened  by  burning  in  oxygen.  This  may  be 
done  by  covering  the  crucible  with  a  perforated  piece  of 
platinum  foil,  and  leading  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  through 
this  perforation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  hydrogen  is  led 
into  the  Rose  crucible  in  the  ignition  of  copper  sulphide 
(see  Art  18,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1). 

When  all  the  carbon  is  burned  off,  treat  the  residue  with 
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concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  w-ith  water, 
filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate 
aside.  Dry  the  filter  and  residue,  burn  off  the  paper,  and 
fuse  the  residue  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  pure 
sodium  carbonate.  Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water,  filter  off 
the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  it  well  with  hot  water. 
Acidulate  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  boil 
a  few  minutes,  and  filter.  Wash  the  insoluble  matter  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water,  and  add  this  filtrate  to  the  first  one. 
To  the  combined  filtrates,  add  a  little  ferric  chloride  that 
must  be  free  from  phosphorus,  and  render  the  solution 
slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia;  then  acidulate  it  with  acetic 
acid,  and  boil  a  few  minutes. 

The  precipitate  formed  will  contain  all  the  phosphorus. 
Filter  and  wash  once  with  boiling  water.  Dissolve  tho 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution 
to  a  small  bulk,  taking  care  not  to  allow  an  insoluble  scale 
of  iron  oxide  to  form.  Then  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  and  follow  this  in  a  few  moments  with 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Filter  into  a  flask  and  wash 
the  filter  well  with  a  2-per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid.  To 
the  solution  in  the  flask,  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate ammonia,  and  then  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  formed.  Heat  the  solution  to  exactly 
85°,  add  from  50  to  75  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium- 
molybdate  solution,  agitate  the  solution  for  5  minutes,  allow 
it  to  stand  IS  or  20  minutes  for  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  wash,  and  proceed  with  the  determination  by  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  Art.  38  et  scq.  It  is  best  to  use  the 
gravimetric  method,  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
for  this  determination,  and  the  directions  given  in  Art.  16 
should  be  followed.  "ftTien  using  this  method,  if  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  is  low.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  stand  about  1  hour  for  the  yellow  precipitate  to 
settle. 
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REAGEXTS  FOB  COAl.  AX AXTSIS. 

71.  Eschka  Mixture. — Weigh  out  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  pure  magnesium  oxide  that  must  be  free  frera  sul- 
phur, and  that  has  been  previously  ignited  to  e.\pel  all 
moisture;  add  to  this  half  its  weight  of  pure  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  grind  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle. 
A  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  stopper  is  preferred  for  this 
purpose ;  at  all  events,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  dry. 


A2«^AI.YSIS  OF  CLAY. 


CnE^nCAIi   AlfAiYSIS. 

72.  Clay  is  principally  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  rocks,  and  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  the 
silicates  of  aluminum,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
potassium  with  silica.  The  silicates  are  hydrated,  so  that 
clay  ordinarily  contains  from  G  to  14  per  cent,  of  combined 
water,  and  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  samples  contain  small 
quantities  of  iron.  A  mechanical  analysis  of  clay  to  separate 
the  coarse  from  the  fine  parts,  and  a  careful  examination  to 
determine  the  condition  in  which  the  silica  exists,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  tests  of  physical  properties,  are  sometimes 
required;  but  for  these  the  student  is  referred  to  a  more 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  only  the  chemical 
analysis  will  be  given  here.  This  is  ordinarily  all  that  is 
required  to  determine  the  fitness  of  clay  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  or  for  use  in  metallurgical  operations.  Clay 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick,  or  in 
metallurgical  processes  where  it  is  exposed  to  great  heat, 
should  not  contain  much  iron,  potas.sium,  or  sodium,  as  these 
constituents  fuse  rather  easily.  The  best  clay  for  these  pur- 
poses does  not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  either  of 
the  alkalies,  or  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide.  The 
determinations  usually  made  are,  moisture,  combined  water 
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silica,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  calciiim   oxide,    magnesia,  and 
the  alkalies. 

73.  Determination  of  Moisture.  —  Grind  from  5  to 
10  grains  of  the  clay  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  in  an  agate 
mortar,  weigh  it  on  a  watch  glass,  transfer  the  watch  glass 
with  the  sample  to  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  for  one  hour  at 
a  temperature  ranging  from  100°  to  105°.  Remove  it  to  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  Return  the  watch 
glass  with  the  sample  to  the  air  bath,  heat  it  15  minutes 
longer  at  the  same  temperature,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  again  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  diflfers  from  the 
previous  one,  the  sample  must  be  heated  again,  and  this 
must  be  continued  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
From  the  loss  in  weight  when  the  sample  is  dried  at  this 
temperature,  calculate  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
sample. 

As  soon  as  the  sample  is  weighed,  transfer  it  to  a  clean 
dry  bottle  or  tube,  and  keep  it  tightly  stoppered,  to  be 
used  for  the  other  determinations.  As  the  other  constit- 
uents are  determined  in  the  dry  sample,  the  moisture  is 
not  included  in  the  regular  report,  but  is  reported  as  a 
separate  item. 


74.  Determination  of  Combined  "Wat«r.  —  Weigh 
2  grams  of  the  dried  sample  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite  it  for  20  minutes  with  the  cover  on,  keeping  the 
crucible  at  a  red  heat.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as 
soon  as  cool.  Ignite  5  minutes  longer,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  again  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  differs  from 
the  previous  one,  the  ignition  must  be  continued  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  combined  water  in  the  sample.  This 
method  yields  accurate  results  with  most  samples,  but  if  the 
clay  contains  much  organic  matter  or  pyrite,  it  cannot  be 
used.  In  such  cases,  the  water  should  be  determined  by 
the  method  described  in  Art.  133,  Quantitative  Ana/ysis, 
Part  2. 
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75.  Determination  of  Blllca. — ^Weijfh  out  1  gram  of 
the  diy  sample,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  10  grams  of  fusion 
mixture,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  and  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  large  plati- 
num crucible.  Heat  this  over  a  good  Bunsen  burner  until 
it  begins  to  cake  together,  and  then  heat  over  a  blast  lamp 
until  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion  for  some  time.  The 
fusion  may  now  be  removed  from  the  crucible  by  quickly 
pouring  the  molten  mass  into  a  clean  dry  platinum  dish  float- 
ing on  cold  water.  The  fusion,  upon  striking  the  cold  plati- 
num, solidifies  quickly  and  will  not  adhere  to  the  dish.  The 
small  quantity  of  fusion  remaining  in  the  crucible  can  be 
mostly  removed  by  hot  water,  and  the  small  quantity  remam- 
ing  after  this  treatment  is  readily  dissolved  out  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

At  all  events,  dissolve  the  fusion  in  water,  acidify  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
heat  at  about  130°  until  tlie  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no 
longer  given  off.  To  the  residue,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently  to  dissolve  the 
iron;  then  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
allow  the  insoluble  matter  to  settle,  and  filter.  Wash  thor- 
oughly on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the  paper  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
burning  off  the  paper  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  ignite  intensely 
over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  silica. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the 
sample. 

7C  Determination  of  Altimlna. — Heat  the  filtrate 
from  the  silica  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate 
nitric  acid,  then  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  while  stir- 
ring continuously,  and  continue  to  boil  for  a  few  moments, 
taking  care  that  the  solution  remains  faintly  alkaline.  As 
soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  decant  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  then  transfer  the  precipi- 
tate to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place   them  in  a 
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platinum  crucible,  and,  after  burning  off  the  paper  over  a 
Bunsen  burner,  ignite  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  now  consists  of  the 
oxides  of  aluminum  and  iron,  Al^O^-\- Fe^O^.  After  deter- 
mining the  ferric  oxide  in  the  sample,  deduct  this  from  the 
mixed  oxides,  and  the  remainder  will  be  alumina. 

The  iron  may  be  determined  by  fusing  the  precipitate  of 
mixed  oxides  with  acid  potassium  sulphate,  dissolving  the 
fusion,  reducing  the  iron,  and  titrating  with  permanganate, 
as  directed  in  Art.  141,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  or 
the  iron  may  be  determined  in  a  separate  portioA  of  the 
sample,  as  directed  in  Art.  79, 


^ 
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77.  IJe termination  of  Calcium. — If  the  filtrate  from 
the  alumina  greatly  exceeds  250  cubic  centimeters  in  volume, 
evaporate  it  to  about  this  amount;  then,  to  the  gently  boiling 
solution,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
and  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stand  the  solution  in  a 
warm  place  for  4  hours,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Slightly  more  ammonium  oxalate  than  is  required  to 
convert  all  the  calcium  and  magnesium  into  oxalates  must  be 
added,  but  a  very  large  excess  is  to  be  avoided.  Filter  off  the 
precipitated  calcium  oxalate,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  addcd. 
Wrap  the  precipitate  in  the  filter,  place  them  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and,  after  heatinjj  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner, 
to  drive  off  moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  ignite  at  the  full 
power  of  the  blast  lamp  imtil  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  cool,  after  igni- 
ting it  for  5  or  10  minutes  over  the  blast  lamp,  and,  when 
cool,  to  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  water;  then,  after 
heating  it  gently  to  drive  off  the  water,  ignite  it  again  at 
the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  10  minutes  before 
weighing  it  the  first  time.  When  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  the  precipitate  is  calcium  oxide,  and  from  this 
weight,  the  percentage  of  calcium  oxide  in  the  sample  is 
obtained. 
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78.  I>et4?rinlnatIon  of  Magnesium. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  about  200  or  250  cubic 
centimeters,  cool  the  solution  by  standing  the  beaker  in  cold 
water,  and,  when  cold,  add  an  excess  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  continuously.  When 
all  the  reagent  has  been  added,  pour  in  a  quantity  of  concen- 
trate ammonia  equal  to  about  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
solution.  Stir  the  solution  several  times  after  the  ammonia 
is  added,  and  then  stand  it  in  a  cool  place  for  6  hours,  for  the 
precipitate  to  separate.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  cold  onc-third-strength  ammonia  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible.  When  this  is  cool,  add 
the  precipitate,  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for 
10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  Mg^P^O,.  From  tliis,  calculate  the  percent- 
age of  magnesium  oxide  AfgO  in  the  sample. 


79.  Petermlnntlon  of  Iron. — The  iron  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  precipitate  of  alumina  and  iron  after  it  has  been 
weighed,  by  fusing  it,  and  proceeding  as  directed  in  Art.  76, 
or  it  may  be  determined  m  a  fresh  sample  as  follows:  Fuse 
1  gram  of  the  sample  with  mixed  carbonates,  dissolve  the 
fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, just  as  in  the  determination  of  silica.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  waier,  filter  off 
the  silica,  and  wash  it  well  with  hot  water,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  quantity  of  wash 
water.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  and,  after  boiling  the  solution  a  few 
moments  longer,  precipitate  the  iron  and  alumina  with 
ammonia. 

As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  and  wash  once  or 
twice  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add,  reduce  the  iron  in 
this  solution  with  zinc,  and  titrate  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  the  usual  way.    A  blank  must  be  run  to  determine 
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the  amount  of  permanganate  used  up  by  the  reagents.  The 
difference  is  the  amount  used  by  the  iron.  From  the  amount 
of  iron  found  in  this  way,  calculate  the  percentage  of  ferric 
oxide  in  the  sample.  The  ferric  oxide  found  by  this 
determination  is  deducted  from  the  alumina  and  iron 
oxide  previously  determined,  to  obtain  the  percentage  of 
alumina. 


80.  Determination  of  Alkalies. — Weigh  out  1  gram 
of  the  sample,  place  it  in  an  agate  mortar,  add  1  gram  of 
pure  ammonium  chloride,  and  grind  them  together  intimately ; 
then  add  7  grams  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  grind  the 
contents  of  the  mortar  together  with  the  pestle  until  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Now  intrcjduce  1  gram  of  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  bottom  of  a  large  platinum  crucible,  pour  the 
mixture  from  tlie  mortar  on  this,  and  cover  the  mixture  with 
1  gram  more  of  the  pure  calcium  carbonate.  Cover  the 
crucible,  place  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  turned  very  low  at 
first,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature,  and,  finally, 
heat  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour.  Treat  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  with  hot  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  breaking  up  any 
hard  lumps  with  an  agate  pestle,  if  necessary.  After  boiling 
until  the  mass  is  completely  disintegrated,  filter  off  the 
insoluble  matter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  until  a  small 
test  of  the  washings,  collected  in  a  test  tube  and  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  only  shows  a  faint  cloudiness  when  silver 
nitrate  is  added.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  75  cubic 
centimeters,  remove  it  from  the  flame,  add  a  few  drops  of 
pure  ammonia,  and  then  a  strong  solution  of  pure  ammonium 
carbonate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  Stir  well  and  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle.  Filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  wash  \^nth  hot  water  rendered  faintly 
alkaline  with  ammonia  until  the  washings  come  through  free 
from  chlorine. 

Sometimes  a  very  little  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  added 
to  the  wash  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  filtrate,  evaporate  to  a  small  btilk,  and  transfer  to  a 
small  platinum  dish,  washing  in  the  last  portions  with  a  little 
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distilled  water.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and, 
after  heating  gently  to  expel  all  water,  increase  the  temper- 
ature to  drive  off  ammonium  compounds,  finally  heating  the 
dish  to  very  faint  redness.  When  cool,  dissolve  the  residue 
in  a  little  water,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  then  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath 
for  a  few  minutes.  Filler,  and  wash  with  water  rendered 
faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a 
small,  weighed,  platinum  dish.  Acidulate  the  filtrate  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  then  place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath  and  raise 
the  temperature  from  100°  to  about  140°.  Remove  the  dish 
from  the  air  bath,  and  heat  it  cautiously  over  a  burner,  to 
expel  ammonium  salts,  finally  heating  the  dish  until  it  shows 
a  faint  red  tinge.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon 
as  cooL  The  weight  of  the  combined  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium  is  thus  obtained. 

Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
add  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  platinum  chloride  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  convert  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium into  the  corresponding  double  chlorides  of  platmum 
and  these  metals,  and  have  a  moderate  excess  remaining. 
Place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  in  which  the  water  is  main- 
tained at  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible,  and  evaporate 
the  contents  to  a  pa.sty  consistency.  Add  3.5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  stand  the  dish  in  a  warm 
place  for  an  hour,  stirring  the  contents  occasionally  to  dis- 
solve the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum.  Filter 
on  a  weighed  paper,  wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively, 
with  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  dry  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  until  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained,  and  weigh  as  potassium-platinum 
chloride  K^PtCl,. 

From  the  weight  of  potass}um-platinum  chloride  obtained, 
calculate  the  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and  subtract  this 
from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides.  The  remainder  is 
the  weight  of  sodium  chloride.  Calculate  the  sodium  and 
potassium  to  the  oxides,  Na^O  and  Kfi,  and  report  them  as 
such. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  WATER. 


PRELIMTNABT   REMARKS. 

81.  The  process  of  analysis  to  be  pursued  in  the  exam- 
ination of  water,  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  water 
is  to  be  used.  It  is  most  frequently  analyzed  to  determine 
its  fitness  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes,  or  as  a  boiler 
supply.  As  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  these  two  purposes 
depends  on  entirely  different  conditions,  a  water  that  would 
be  well  adapted  to  one  purpose  might  be  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  other.  The  subject  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  the 
analysis  of  potable  water,  and  the  analysis  of  water  for  boiler 
supply,  and  this  division  of  the  subject  will  be  observed  in 
the  present  work.  A  chemist  is  occasionally  called  on  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  some  particular  manu- 
facturing process,  and,  although  we  cannot  treat  every  pos- 
sible case,  the  student  that  masters  what  is  given  here  will 
be  able  to  answer  all  such  questions  for  the  determinations 
necessary,  and  the  methods  of  making  them  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves. 

There  are  several  methods  of  reporting  the  results  of 
water  analyses.  The  oldest  method,  and  one  that  is  still 
very  largely  employed,  is  to  report  the  amount  of  each  con- 
stituent in  grains  per  gallon.  This  method  is  likely  to  cause 
confusion,  as  there  are  several  gallons  having  different 
capacities.  The  English  Imperial  gallon  contains  70,OfiO 
grains,  and  the  United  States  gallon  contains  58,318  grains. 
B3'  far  the  most  rational  method  of  reporting  results,  is  in 
parts  per  million,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  milligrams 
per  liter,  or  to  report  them  in  parts  per  himdred  thousand. 
If  results  are  reported  in  parts  per  million,  or  milligrams  per 
liter,  they  can  readily  be  changed  to  grains  per  gallon,  if 
desired,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  calculation.  One  liter  of 
water  contains  1,000,000  milligrams,  and  one  U.  S.  gallon 


contains  58,318  grains.     Hence,  the  number  of  milligrams 
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in  a  liter  of  a  constituent,  multiplied  by  58,318,  and  the 
result  divided  by  1,000,000,  gives  the  number  of  grains  of 
that  constituent  in  a  U.  S,  gallon  of  the  water.  If  this 
method  of  reporting  results  is  adopte<l,  it  should  always  be 
suied  in  the  report  that  the  U.  S.  gallon  is  used. 


POTABLE  ^'ATER. 

82.  The  principal  determinations  usually  made  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  a  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes  are:  chlorine;  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia; 
oxygen  consumed  in  the  moist  combustion  process;  and 
nitrates,  nitrites,  and  poisonous  metals.  Tn  addition  to 
these,  tlie  total  solids  and  the  hardness  are  frequently  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  any  one  of  these  constit- 
uents may  be  found  in  a  water  without  condemning  it,  but 
each  furnishes  valuable  indications,  and,  taken  together,  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  tiie  purity  of  the  water.  Obviously, 
impurities  coming  from  some  sources  are  much  more  injuri- 
ous than  if  coming  from  others.  .  Thus,  the  organic  matter 
coming  from  sewage  would  be  more  injurious  than  the  same 
quantity  coming  from  vegetable  matter,  and,  in  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water,  a  chemist  must  use  his 
judgment.  If  possible,  the  chemist  should  select  the  sample 
himself,  in  order  that  he  may  examine  the  surroundings,  and 
see  from  what  sources  pollution  may  come.  In  many  cases, 
this  will  aid  him  materially  in  forming  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  water,  for,  if  the  water  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  impurity,  he  will  know  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  dangerous  or  not 

83.  Collectlni?  a  Sample. — The  amount  of  water  to  be 
collected  as  a  sample  will  depend  on  circumstances,  but,  in 
no  case,  should  less  than  about  2.5  liters  be  taken.  It  is 
best  to  collect  and  preserve  the  sample  in  a  large  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  A  5-liter  bottle  with  a  ground-glass  stopper 
is  very  handy  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
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bottle,  a  large  bottle  or  demijohn  with  a  new,  clean  cork 
stopper  may  be  used.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  in  collecting  samples  and  analyzing  the  water, 
strict  cleanliness  is  absolutely  essential.  The  reason  will  be 
obvious  when  the  student  considers  that  in  most  cases  only 
fractions  of  1  part  in  a  million  are  sought  The  best  inethod 
of  preparing  the  bottle  for  the  reception  of  the  sample  is  to 
puur  in  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  cause  it  to  flow 
over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  then  pour  most 
of  it  out,  and  wash  tlie  bottle  with  pure  water,  continuing 
to  rinse  it  for  some  time  after  the  washings  have  ceased  to 
show  a  trace  of  the  acid.  Then,  before  collecting  the  sample, 
the  bottle  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  some  of  the 
same  water  that  is  to  be  analyzed. 

In  taking  a  sample  from  a  river  or  pond,  care  should  b^H 
taken  to  avoid  scum  or  other  matter  floating  on  the  siu-face. 
The  bottle  should  be  immersed  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  held  under  the  water  until  entirely  full.    A  sampl^H 
of  river  water  should  be  taken  near  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
1  n  examining  a  city  supply,  it  is  best  to  draw  the  sample  from 
the  street  mains,  and,  in  examining  the  water  supplied  to  am 
house,  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  faucet,  in  the  usual  manner.  ^ 
To  obtain  a  fair  sample  in  such  cases,  tlie  water  should  be 
allowed  to  nm  a  short  time  before  taking  the  sample,  in 
order  to  avoid  collecting  the  water  that  has  been  standing™ 
in  the  pipes  for  some  time.  V 

In  any  case,  the  bottle  should  be  nearly,  but  not  qiute, 
filled  with  the  water;  the  stopper  should  be  inserted  at  once, 
and  a  piece  of  clean  linen  cloth  drawn  over  it  lightly  and  tied 
in  place.  It  is  best  to  avoid  any  luting,  but  if  anythmg  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  used  when  a  cork  stopper  is  employed,  a 
little  sealing  wax  is  probably  best,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  opening  the  bottle  in  such  cases,  to  prevent  any  of 
it  getting  in  the  sample.  The  sample  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  dark  place,  and  the  examination  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  sample  is  taken.  At  all 
events,  the  analysis  should  be  made  within  48  hours  i£^ 
possible. 
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TOTAL   SOLIDS. 

84.  The  total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  a  sample  of 
water  was  at  one  time  consijdered  a  very  important  indica- 
tion of  its  quality,  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  regarded  as  very 
important,  and  is  frequently  omitted.  As  the  determination 
is  very  simple,  and  indications  of  greater  or  less  value  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  it  should  usually  be  made.  The  details 
of  the  process  are  as  follows: 

85.  Determination  of  Total  Solids. — Make  a  water 
bath  by  filling  a  rather  tall  beaker  to  about  half  its  capacity 
with  water,  placing  it  on  a  gauze  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
heating  it  to  boiling.  On  this,  place  a  perfectly  clean  plati- 
num dish  of  convenient  size  to  be  weighed  (one  weighing 
about  50  grams  is  a  good  size),  and  heat  it  for  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  it  from  the  water  bath,  wipe  the  water  from  the 
outside  of  the  dish  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  place  it  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  The  dish  will  cool  rapidly; 
generally,  if  taken  from  the  water  bath,  wiped  quickly,  placed 
in  a  desiccator,  and  taken  directly  to  the  balance,  it  will  be 
cool  w^hen  it  arrives  there,  and  may  be  weighed  at  once. 

After  weighing  the  dish,  place  it  on  the  water  bath  again, 
and  pour  into  it  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  be 
analyzed.  As  a  rule,  the  dish  employed  will  not  hold  this 
amount,  and  the  water  must  be  added  in  successive  portions. 
In  this  case,  measure  out  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water, 
add  enough  of  it  to  fill  the  dish  to  about  three-fourths  its 
capacity,  and  stand  the  rest  aside,  keeping  it  covered  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  in  the 
dish  has  evaporated,  add  the  remainder,  and  evaporate  to 
drjrness.  Leave  the  disli  on  the  bath  10  or  15  minutes  after 
the  residue  appears  dry,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  moisture ; 
then  remove  it,  wipe  the  outside  with  a  clean  soft  cloth, 
place  it  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  As  100 
cubic  centimeters  (.1  liter)  of  the  water  was  taken  for  this 
determination,  the  weight  in  milligrams  of  the  residue  mul- 
tiplied by  10  gives  the  milligrams  of  total  solids  in  a  liter  of 
the  water,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  parts  per  million. 
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Many  chemists  prefer  to  stand  the  dish  on  a  cold,  clean ^ 
porcelain  slab  to  cool,  but  as  the  residues  from  many  samples  ^ 
of  water  contain  deliquescent  substances,  and,  therefore, 
rapidly  increase  in  weight  when  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air, 
it  is  always  best  to  cool  the  dish  in  a  desiccator;  and,  in  every 
case,  the  dish  should  be  weighed  quickly,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.M 

86.  Examination  of  the  Residue. — Formerly,  it  was 
the  custom  to  ignite  the  residue,  weigh  again,  and  call  the 
loss  organic  matter,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  were  con- 
sidered very  significant.  It  is  now  known  that  the  loss  in 
weight  during  this  operation  is,  in  most  cases,  principally 
due  to  other  constituents,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
utterly  valueless  as  far  as  their  original  purpose  is  concerned. 
Having  the  solid  residue,  however,  it  is  well'to  make  a  slight 
examination  of  it  as  follows: 

Remove  a  portion  of  it  to  another  dish,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  effervescence  occurs,  it  shows 
the  presence  of  a  carbonate,  probably  of  calcium.  Pour  the 
solution  into  a  test  tube,  render  it  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  see  if  it  remains  clear.  Then  add  a  few  drops  of  ammo- 
nium oxalate,  and  heat  the  solution.  The  f  rmation  of  a 
white  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  calcium,  which,  taken 
together  with  the  effervescence,  proves  that  the  water  con- 
tains calcium  carbonate,  which  is  found  in  all  the  water  in 
limestone  districts,  tii.d  ir  comparatively  harmless. 

Cautiously  heat  the  dish  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
residue  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  note  any  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  residue,  and  any  odor  that  may  be  given 
off.  The  heat  should  be  applied  very  gently  at  first,  and  the 
temperature  raised  gradually,  aintil  the  dish  becomes  red. 
If  tlie  residue  becomes  dark-colored,  organic  matter  is  indi- 
cated, and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present  may  be 
roughly  surmised  fi-om  the  depth  of  the  color  developed. 
Organic  matter,  as  a  rule,  also  emits  an  odor  when  burned, 
and  this  should  be  noted. 

The  amount  of  solid  matter  permissible  in  a  water  to 
be  used  for  domestic  purposes  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
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character  of  the  solids;  hence,  this  determination  taken  alone 
is  of  but  little  value  in  determining  the  quality  of  a  water. 
If,  however,  the  residue  is  examined  as  directed,  something' 
more  of  the  character  of  the  water  is  indicated,  and,  when 
the  results  of  this  determination  are  considered  together 
with  those  of  the  other  determinations  to  be  made,  they 
help  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water.  The 
water  may  contain  considerable  mineral  matter  of  a  harm- 
less nature  and  still  be  a  very  good  water  for  domestic  use. 
Many  very  good  drinking  waters  contain  as  much  as  300  or 
400  milligrams  of  total  solids  per  liter,  and,  unless  the  sample 
contains  more  than  500  milligrams  of  solid  matter,  it  should 
not  be  condemned  for  domestic  use  for  this  reason  alone. 


CntORISE. 

87.  Determination  of  Chlorine. — In  determining  the 
chlorine  in  water,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  well  known  rela- 
tion between  silver,  chlorine,  and  chromic  acid.  When  a 
solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  both  a 
chloride  and  a  chromate,  the  silver  unites  with  the  chlorine 
until  it  is  all  precipitated  as  white  silver  chloride,  and  then 
begins  to  unite  with  the  chromic  acid,  forming  red  silver 
chromate.     The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: 

Measure  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  into  a  clean 
porcelain  dish,  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium-chromate  solu- 
tion, and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
As  each  drop  of  the  silver  solution  falls  into  the  water,  it 
produces  a  red  color  at  the  point  of  contact,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  chlorine  in  this  part  of  the  water  is  precipitated, 
and  the  silver  left  over  unites  with  chromic  acid,  forming 
red  silver  chromate.  On  stirring,  this  precipitate  comes  in 
contact  ^s-ith  more  chlorine,  which  immediately  takes  the 
silver  from  the  chromic  acid,  and  forms  white  silver  chloride, 
thus  destroying  the  color.  This  goes  on  until  all  the  chlo- 
rine is  precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  when  an  additional 
drop  of  silver  nitrate  will  give  the  solution  a  permanent  red. 
dish  color,  showing  that  the  reaction  is  complete.    From  tha 
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quantity  of  silver  solution  used,  calculate  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water.  This  result 
multiplied  by  10  gives  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  a  liter. 
This  amount  of  chlorine  in  milligrams  is,  of  course,  parts 
per  million. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  evaporate  1  liter  of  the  water  to  a 
small  bulk  before  titrating,  and  this  is  a  good  plan,  in  order 
to  check  the  results,  when  the  water  only  contains  a  very 
little  chlorine.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  add  more  of  the 
potassium-chrnniale  indicator,  and  then  another  drop  of  the 
silver  soluticjii,  after  the  reaction  is  complete,  to  see  if  a 
marked  increase  in  the  red  color  occurs.  Neither  of  these 
checks  can  be  considered  essential,  however,  for  the  writer 
has  repeatedly  checked  analyses  without  obtaining  results 
that  differed  ajipreciably. 


88.  Slifiilflennce  of  Chlorine. — Chlorine  generally 
exists  in  water  combined  with  sodium  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon salt,  and,  as  this  is  an  article  that  we  require,  and  take 
into  the  system  daily,  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  taken 
with  our  food  or  in  the  water  wc  drink;  hence,  chlorine  in 
itself,  unless  the  amount  is  excessive,  is  no  cause  for  reject- 
ing a  water  for  domestic  use.  Probably  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  drinking  water; 
and  water  that  was  organically  pure,  and  of  very  good  qual- 
ity for  domestic  use,  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
chlorine  it  contained.  This  is  an  important  determination, 
however,  when  the  results  are  considered  in  connection  with 
tho.se  obtained  in  the  other  determinations,  and  are  intelli- 
gently interpreted.  A  little  consideration  of  the  matter  will 
show  how  they  may  be  of  use.  The  water  in  regions  remote 
from  salt  deposits  frequently  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of 
chlorine,  while  sewage  is  always  heavily  charged  with  this 
element;  hence,  any  considerable  quantity  of  chlorine  in  a 
water  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  sewage 
contamination. 

A  water  containing  a  marked  increase  in  chlorine  over  the 
amount  usually  found  in  the  locality  from  which  the  water 
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comes,  should  certainly  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  This 
determination  is  important  in  the  examination  of  samples  of 
water  suspected  of  sewage  contamination  during  an  epidemic, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  results  may  be  obtained. 
In  such  cases,  if  a  water  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorine,  its  use  should  be  suspended  at  once, 
pending  a  further  examination.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  water  may  be  heavily  charged  with  organic 
matter  of  vegetable  origin,  and  still  contain  but  very  little 
chlorine,  and,  consequently,  freedom  from  chlorine  is  no 
sign  that  water  is  free  from  organic  matter  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  this  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided.  Sewage  con- 
tamination is  regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  a 
water  may  help  us  to  decide  whether  the  contamination  is  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and  may  thus  help  us  to  discover 
the  source  of  pollution. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  chlorine  a  water  may 
contain  without  being  suspected  of  sewage  contamination, 
for  the  normal  quantity  of  chlorine  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  but  when  the  normal  quantity  in  any 
locality  has  been  established,  any  increase  over  this  amount 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  writer  has  analyzed 
samples  of  water  containing  less  than  1  part  per  million  of 
chlorine,  while  near  the  coast  or  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  depos- 
its, water  that  is  perfectly  wholesome  may  contain  more  than 
20  parts  per  million  of  this  element. 


80LCTI0XS  FOa  CHLOIUXE  DETi:RMrX.\TIOK. 

89.  Sliver  Nitrate. — The  silver-nitrate  solution  for  this 
purpose  is  usually  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  it  will  precipitate  exactly  1  milligram  of  chlorine. 
It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Weigh  out  exactly  4.7943  grams 
of  the  pure,  dry  silver-nitrate  crj'stals;  transfer  this  to  a 
graduated  liter  flask,  dissolve  it  in  pure  distilled  water,  and 
dilute  the  solution  to  exactly  1  liter.  As  silver  nitrate  is 
weighable,  this  solution  will  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
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centimeter  of  it  will  precipitate  exactly  1  milligram  of  chlo- 
rine, if  the  pure  salt  is  used,  but  it  is  best  to  check  it  by  run- 
ning it  against  a  sodium-chloride  solution  of  known  strength, 
To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  1.G503  grams  of  pure,  dry* 
sodium  chloride  in  water,  dilute  to  1  liter,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly, using  distilled  water  that  is  free  from  chlorine, 
course.  Each  cubic  centimeterof  this  solution  contains  exactly 
1  milligram  of  chlorine,  and,  therefore,  should  exactly  match 
the  silver  solution.  This  solution  is  sometimes  handy  in 
making  the  determinations.  After  taking  the  burette  read 
ing  when  titrating,  a  few  more  drops  of  the  silver  solutioi 
may  be  added,  to  produce  a  deep-red  color;  this  may 
destroyed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  salt  solution,  and 
silver  nitrate  again  added  until  the  reaction  is  complete. 
Then,  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  added 
from  the  total  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  used,  a  check  on  the 
determination  is  obtained. 
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90.     Potassium  Chromate. — The  solution  of  potassium 

chromate  used  as  indicator  is  usually  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  pure  salt  in  pure  water.  The  solution  may  be 
made  up  by  dissolving  about  20  grams  of  the  pure  salt  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Both  the  potassium  chro- 
mate and  the  water  used  in  making  up  this  solution  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  chlorine.  Of  course,  this  applies  ■with 
equal  force  to  the  materials  used  in  making  up  the  othei 
solutions  for  this  determination. 
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TITE  AMMOSIA  PROCESS. 

91.  The  determination  of  total  solids  and  chlorine  gives 
us  indications  that  are  valuable  in  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
ject when  considered  in  connection  with  other  results,  but 
are  of  little  value  in  themselves.  We  now  come  to  the 
determination  of  organic  matter,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  usually  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish  the  character 
of  the  water.  The  ammonia  process  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  determination  ai  free  ammonia  and  ol  albuminoid 
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tmftunia.  The  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  sara- 
JitB  b£  water  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  free  ammo- 
nia (which  term  includes  ammonium  salts)  dissolved  in  it  is 
expelled,  and  passes  off  with  the  first  part  of  the  water  as  it 
is  evaporated.  Now,  having  the  water  free  of  uncombined 
ammonia  and  ammonium  salts,  if  potassium  permanganate 
and  a  large  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  are  added  and  the 
boiling  continued,  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  a  quantity  of  ammonia  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  such  matter  contained  in  the  water.  The  ammo- 
nia is  collected  in  the  distillate,  and  its  quantity  determined 
by  means  of  the  very  delicate  Nessler  reagent.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  aiost  important,  of  the  determinations  made  in  the  exam- 
ination of  water  for  domestic  use.  The  details  of  the  process 
are  as  follows: 

93.  Free  Ammonia. — Choose  a  tubulated  retort  that 
will  hold  from  1.5  to  2  liters,  and  provided  with  a  ground- 
glass  stopper;  cleanse  it  thoroughly  by  rinsing  it  out,  first 
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with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washing  until  the 
washings  contain  no  acid,  finally  with  distilled  water,  and  fix 
it  in  the  clamp  on  a  retort  stand,  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  15.     Fit 
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the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  tube  of  a  Liebipf  condenser, 
wind  it  tightly  with  a  piece  of  thin  flexible  rubber,  and  bind 
this  in  place  by  means  of  a  cord,  as  shown  at  />,  thus  secur- 
ing a  perfectly  tight  connection.  Under  the  end  of  the  con- 
denser tube,  stand  the  Nessler  cylinder  c  to  collect  the 
distillate.  From  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  Nessler  tubes  will 
be  required  for  the  determination.  They  should  be  made  o£h 
thin  colorless  glass,  and  must  be  of  uniform  size  and  fonn^B 
Cylinders  of  a  little  more  than  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity 
are  probably  the  most  convenient;  each  should  have  a  mark 
on  the  side  to  show  when  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate 
have  been  collected,  and  they  should  be  so  nearly  of  the 
same  size  that  these  marks  will  all  come  within  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  of  one  another.  The  bottoms  of  the  tubes  should 
be  perfectly  flat,  so  that  they  will  stand  firmly  on  the  work- 
ing bench  or  table.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  will 
be  understood  from  Fig.  15. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  measure  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
absolute  water  into  the  retort,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  drop  in  five  or  six  small  glass  balls, 
to  prevent  bumping,  and  close  the  retort  with  the  ground- 
glass  stopper,  which  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Place  a 
good  Bunsen  burner  under  the  retort,  so  that  the  flame  plays 
directly  on  it,  but  take  care  not  to  allow  the  flame  to  strike 
the  glass  above  the  water  hnc.  When  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  distillate  have  passed  over,  remove  tlie  Nessler  cylinder, 
and  place  a  clean  one  in  its  place,  to  collect  the  next  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  distillate  passing  over.  When  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters have  passed  over,  remove  the  light  from  the  retort. 
This  will  remove  any  ammonia  that  remained  in  the  retort,  o^M 
that  may  have  been  introduced  with  the  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  sodium  carbonate, 
as  well  as  the  retort  itself,  are  now  perfectly  free  from 
ammonia.  It  is  well  to  test  the  two  distillates  collected, 
with  Nessler  reagent,  to  learn  if  there  was  any  ammonia  to 
start  with.  fl 

Now  measure  500  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  lie 
examined   into  the   retort,   stopper  it   tightly,    return   the 
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I  burner  to  its  position,  and  so  regulate  the  flame  that  about 
1 50  ctibic  centimeters  of  distillate  will  collect  every  15  min- 
atesw  If  the  distillation  is  carried  on  much  more  rapidly  than 
this,  some  ammonia  will  escape.  While  the  first  50  cubic 
cetilimeters  of  distillate  are  collecting,  measure  different 
quantities  of  standard  ammonia  solution  into  several  Nessler 
cylinders,  and  dilute  each  to  50  cubic  centimeters  with  abso- 
lute water.  It  is  handy  to  have  such  standards  ranging  from 
.W5  to  .05  milligram  of  ammonia  in  the  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  water.  When  the  first  cylinder  is  filled  to  the  60-cubic- 
1  centimeter  mark,  remove  it,  and  stand  a  clean  cylinder  in  its 
place,  to  collect  the  next  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate 
pissing  over.  By  means  of  a  2-cubic-centimeter  pipette, 
drop  exactly  2  cubic  centimeters  of  Nessler  reagent  into  each 
of  the  standards  and  the  60  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate, 
and  stir  each  up.  The  Nessler  reagent  will  almost  immedi- 
ately impart  to  each  a  reddish-brown  color,  the  depth  of 
which  depends  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains.  Have 
the  cylinders  standing  on  a  white  surface,  and,  by  looking 
down  through  them,  compare  the  colors  and  match  the 
sample  with  a  standard.  If  the  sample  has  a  color  differing 
from  that  of  any  of  the  standards,  a  very  close  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains  may  be  made.  In  this 
quickly  make  up  two  more  standards  containing  very 
irly  the  estimated  amount  of  ammonia,  add  2  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  Nessler  rea^jfent  to  each,  and,  after  allowing  them 
to  stand  about  1  minute,  compare  the  sample  with  these 
standards. 

These  standards  must  be  made  up  quickly,  for  on  stand- 
ing a  few  moments  after  the  Nessler  reagent  is  added,  the 
I  colors  begin  to  change  quite  rapidly.  When  a  standard  is 
^obtained,  the  color  of  which  exactly  matches  that  of  the  dis- 
tillate, we  know  that  each  contains  the  same  quimtity  of 
ammotiia,  and  as  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  standard  is 
known,  we  thus  learn  the  quantity  in  the  distillate.  If  the 
distillate  contains  more  ammonia  than  any  of  the  standards, 
it  may  be  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  stirred  well,  half 
of  the  solution  poured  out,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  Nessler 
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reagent  added  to  the  portion  remaining  in  the  tube  to  make 
the  quantity  of  Nessler  reagent  in  each  tube  the  same,  and 
the  colors  again  compared.  But  under  no  circumstances 
must  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  after  the  Nessler 
reagent  has  been  added,  for  this  is  almost  certain  to  give 
erroneous  results.  The  free  ammonia  will  frequently  all 
pass  over  in  the  first  three  portions  of  distillate,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  remains  after  the  fourth,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  five  portions  of  distillate,  of  50  cubic 
centimeters  each,  should  always  be  collected  and  Nesslerized, 
just  as  was  done  with  the  first  portion.  By  adding  the 
results  obtained  in  Nesslerizing  the  five  portions  of  distillate, 
the  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
water  is  obtained,  and  the  result  thus  obtained  in  milligrams, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  number  of  parts  of  free  ammonia 
in  a  million  parts  of  water. 

93.  Alljurulnold  Aminonlft, — The  free  and  the  albumi- 
noid ammonia  are  determined  in  the  same  sample.  When 
250  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  have  passed  over  aud 
been  Nesslerized  for  free  ammonia,  remove  the  burner  for  a 
few  moments,  add  50  ctibic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  and  potassium  permanganate,  return  the 
burner  to  its  place,  and  continue  the  distillation.  Collect 
the  distillate  in  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters  each,  and 
Nesslerize  just  as  in  the  determination  of  free  ammonia,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  as  long  as  a  distillate  gives  a  reaction 
with  Nessler  reagent.  The  total  amount  of  ammonia  found 
in  this  way  after  the  potassium  hydrate  and  permanganate 
solution  is  added,  is  the  albuminoid  ammonia  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water,  and  this  amount  in  milligrams, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  water 
in  terms  of  milligrams  per  liter  or  parts  per  million. 

In  laboratories  where  many  water  analyses  are  made,  the 
very  handy  foim  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  IC  is  largely 
used  for  this  process.  The  flask  a  has  a  capacity  of  about 
2  liters;  it  is  provided  with  a  ground-glass  stopper  that  fits 
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perfectly,  and  has  a  side  neck  tube  that  is  bent  to  point 
straight  downwards  when  the  flask  is  held  in  the  clamp  b 
orer  the  burner  c.  The  side  neck  tube  is  connected  with  the 
zigzag  tube  passing  through  the  vertical  condenser  d^  and 
the  Nessler  cylinders  are  held  in  the  rack  ^  in  such  a  way  that 
they  pass  successively  under  the  zigzag  tube  to  receive  the 
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distillate  when  the  rack  is  revolved.  When  using  this 
apparatus,  measure  the  sample  into  the  flask  a,  insert  the  stop- 
per tightly,  light  the  burner  r,  and  proceed  with  the  deter- 
mination exactly  as  when  a  retort  is  used. 

94.  SlKnlflcance  of  Ammonia. — Nearly  all  natural 
waters  contain  minute  quantities  of  free  ammonia,  and  this 
in  itself  is  not  injurious;  but  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  this  constituent  points  to  unhealthy  conditions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  free  ammonia  is  produced  in 
water  by  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  matter  before  the 
water  is  examined,  tlius  indicating  that  the  water  is  under- 
going purification,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  pure  for 
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domestic  use.  Water  that  is  contaminated  with  urine  yields 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  free  ammonia.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ureal  ammonia,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  the  water  is  polluted  with  sewage.  It 
is  the  writer's  experience,  however,  that  free  ammonia  some- 
times comes  from  otlier  sources.  The  amount  of  free 
ammonia  in  water  varies  with  the  source.  It  is  usually 
greater  in  wells  than  in  streams  or  ponds.  Chemists  differ 
as  to  the  amount  that  may  be  present  without  danger  to 
health.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  water  containing 
more  than .  1  part  per  million  should  never  be  used,  and,  to 
be  considered  as  very  pure,  it  should  contain  considerably 
less  than  this,  especially  if  coming  from  a  stream  or  pond. 

Although  chemists  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  free  ammonia,  they  all  agree  that  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  indicates  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition,  and  that  a  water  yielding  a  very  large 
amount  of  this  constituent  should  be  condemned  without 
qualification.  The  albuminous  matter  in  water  may  be 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  The  former  is 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous,  but  the  latter,  if  present 
in  excessive  quantity,  is  almost  certain  to  cause  disease. 
If  familiar  with  the  surroundings,  the  character  of  the 
organic  matter  in  a  sample  of  water  may  be  inferred  from 
its  source.  Another  indication  is  obtained  when  the  water 
is  distilled  in  the  determination  of  ammonia.  The  albu- 
minoid ammonia  derived  from  animal  matter  usually  comes 
over  more  rapidly  and  regularly  than  that  from  vegetable 
matter.  Much  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  the 
other  determinations.  Water  containing  vegetable  matter 
alone  is  frequently  almost  free  from  chlorine  and  free  ammo- 
nia, while  the  albuminoid  ammonia  is  relatively  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  polluted  with  sewage  always  contains  an 
increased  amount  of  chlorine,  and,  generally,  free  ammonia 
alsa  Wanklyn,  who  devised  this  process,  says  that  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  should  never  exceed  .15  part  per  mil- 
lion, and  this  limit  imdoubtedly  holds  in  the  case  of  wells 
and  other  waters  that  may  contain  sewage  contamination. 
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Chemists  are  at  present  inclined  to  allow  a  little  more  in 

the  case  of  streams  and  ponds  in  thickly  wooded  districts, 

irhere    the   organic    impurity   consists   principally  of  dead 

leaves;  but,  in  this  case,  ihc  water  should  not  contain  more 

tiian  .26  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.     In  any 

case,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  be  regarded 

as  verj'  pure,  the  water  should  contain  considerably  less  than 

these  figures  given  as  limits. 
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SOLUTIONS  KOR  TIIK  AMMONIA   PROCESS. 

Absolute    Water. — Ordinary  distilled  water   can- 


■  not  be  used  in  making  the  solutions  used  in  the  ammonia 
I  process,  for  it  contains  enough  ammonia  to  render  it  useless 

■  for  this  purpose,  and  ammonia-free  water,  known  as  absolute 
I   water,  must  l>c  prepared.     The  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to 

■  make  use  of  the  fact  that  when  water  is  distilled,  the  free 
ammonia  all  passes  over  with  the  first  third  of  the  distillate, 
the  second  third  of  the  distillate  is  free  from  ammonia,  and 
the  last  third  contains  the  remainder  of  the  ammonia.  Place 
a  convenient  quantity — say  1.5  liters — of  go(xJ  drinking  water 

*  in  a  distilling  apparatus  and  apply  heat.  Discard  the  first 
5  liters  of  distillate,  then  test  a  little  of  the  distillate  with 
Nessler  reagent,  and,  if  it  is  free  from  ammonia,  collect  the 
next  6  liters,  and  then  stop  the  distillation.  The  portion 
collected  will  be  free  from  ammonia,  and  is  known  as 
absolute  water.     The  first  portion  passing  over  should  not 

I  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  use 
as  distilled  water.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  distilling 
apparatus  should  be  throwm  out,  however,  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  rinsed  out  with  fresh  water.  The  absolute  water 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  and  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  tips  with  caps  to  prevent  the  deposition  on  them 
of  ammonium  compounds  from  the  air  of  the  laboratory. 
It  should  be  used  within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is  pre- 
td,  for  after  standing  a  long  time  in  the  bottles,  it  will 
?ve  a  cloudy  solution  when  Nessler  reagent  is  added,  and 
is  therefore  useless  for  this  purpose. 
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96.  Sodium  Carbonate.  —  This  solution  is  made  by' 
dissolving  50  grams  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  in  250  cubic 
centimeters  of  absolute  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  stopper  from  sticking.  The  object  of  the  solution  is  to 
expel  any  so  called  free  ammonia  that  is  combined  with  an 
acid.  Its  use  would  not  be  necessary  in  many  cases,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  should  be  added  to  every 
sample.  It  may  be  stated  h&re  that  perfect  uniformity  of , 
conditions  is  essential  for  success  in  water  analysis. 


97.  Nessler  Reagent.  —  Dissolve  15  grams  of  mer- 
curic chloride  in  about  500  cubic  centimeters  of  absolute 
water.  Dissolve  35  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  about 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  absolute  water.  Pour  the  first 
solution  into  the  second,  until  a  faint,  permanent,  red 
precipitate  begins  to  form,  adding  the  mercuric  chloride 
cautiously  towards  the  last  The  solution  at  this  point 
should  contain  a  very  slight  red  precipitate  that  does  not 
redissolve,  even  upon  vigorous  stirring.  It  now  remains 
to  make  it  strongly  alkaline,  and  to  render  it  sensitive.  To 
do  this,  add  ICO  grams  of  pure  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and 
when  it  has  dissolved  and  the  solution  has  cooled,  dilute  it 
to  1  liter  with  absolute  water,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  If 
potassium  hydrate  is  not  at  hand,  120  grams  of  pure  sodium 
hydrate  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  slight  reddish  pre- 
cipitate in  the  solution  will  be  dissolved  by  the  potassium 
hydrate,  and  more  mercuric  chloride  must  now  be  added  to 
render  the  solution  sensitive.  A  cold  saturated  solution  in 
absolute  water  is  used.  Add  it  cautiously  until  the  last  drop 
added  produces  a  permanent  precipitate,  and  allow  this  to 
settle.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  should  now  have  a  slight 
yellowish  tint,  and,  if  colorless,  it  is  never  sensitive.  In  this 
ca^,  a  little  more  mercuric  chloride  must  be  added,  and, 
after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  the  solution  must  be  allowed 
to  settle  again. 

The  solution  should  next  be  tested  to  ascertain  its  condition. 
For  this  purpose,  measure  a  quantity  of  the  dilute  standard 
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ammonia  solution,  containing  .01  milligram  of  ammonia, 
into  a  Nessler  cylinder;  dilute  it  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
with  absolute  water,  and  add  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested.  If  it  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  a  yel- 
lowish-brown tint  will  be  imparted  to  the  solution  in  the 
Nessler  cylinder  almost  immediately.  If  a  distinct  color  is 
not  developed  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  the  solution  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive.  In  this  ca.se,  add  more  mercuric 
chloride,  mix  thoroughly,  allow  it  to  settle,  and  test  again. 
The  stock  of  Nessler  reagent  should  be  kept  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle,  and,  from  time  to  time,  small  quantities  of 
it  are  poured  into  a  small  bottle,  from  which  it  is  drawn  as 
it  is  used. 

98.  Standard  Solution  of  Ammonia. — A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride  is  used  as  a  standard  in  Nessler- 
izing.  It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Dis.solve  3.14  grams  of 
pure  ammonium  chloride  in  absolute  water,  dilute  to  exactly 
1  liter  with  absolute  water,  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly. 
This  solution  is  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
it  contains  1  milligram  of  ammonia  NH^,  and  is  therefore 
much  too  strong  for  use  in  Nesslerizing.  By  means  of  a 
burette,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solu- 
tion into  a  liter  fiask,  dilute  it  to  the  mark  with  absolute 
water,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  This  solution  contains  .01 
milligram  of  ammonia  in  1  cubic  centimeter,  and  is  therefore 
of  a  convenient  strength  to  use  in  Nesslerizing.  This  solu- 
tion should  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  the  lip  of 
which  is  protected  from  ammonium  compounds  in  the  air  by 
means  of  a  cap.  In  examining  extremely  bad  waters,  it  is 
sometimes  handy  to  have  a  stronger  standard  solution  of 
ammonia.  Such  a  solution  is  made  by  diluting  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  strong  solution  first  made  \ip  to  1  liter. 
This  solution  will  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  it  contains  .  1  milligram  of  ammonia. 


99.     Potassium  Hydmt«  and  Permanjjfanate. — This 
solution,  which  is  used  to  decompose  the  nitrogenous  organic 
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mailer,  and  sot  free  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  made  as 
loUows:  Dissolve  8  grams  of  pure  crj'stallized  potassium 
permanganate  and  200  grams  of  potassium  hydrate  in  1  liter 
of  distilled  water.  Boil  the  solution  until  about  one-fifth  of 
it  has  evaporated,  and  add  sufficient  absolute  water  to  bring 
the  volume  of  the  solution  up  to  1  liter  when  it  is  cold. 
Keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and,  when  not 
using  it,  move  the  stopper  every  few  days,  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  This  solution  must  always  have  the  reddish-violet 
color  of  permanganate.  If  it  becomes  green,  either  in  the 
stock  bottle  or  in  the  retort  when  in  use,  no  reliable  resulLs 
can  be  obtained  with  it,  and  a  fresh  solution  must  be  made  up. 


loo.  Pi-aetlcal  Su^grestlons, — If  many  analyses  of 
water  are  made,  it  is  best  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  e.Kclusively,  and  to  keep  it  as 
free  from  fumes  as  possible.  The  ammonia  process  cannot 
be  carried  out  successfully  in  a  laboratory  filled  with  ammonia 
fumes.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  apparatus  used  in  the  ammo- 
nia process  for  tliat  purpose  alone.  At  all  events,  it  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  The  apparatus 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  it  is  used.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  clean  it  before  putting  it  away,  and  then  to  use 
it  without  a  second  washing,  for  ammonium  compounds  from 
tlie  air  may  be  deposited  in  sufficient  quantity  to  vitiate  the 
results.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  employ  distilled  water 
in  washing  the  apparatus.  If  washed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  good  tap  water  and  allowed  to  drain,  it  will  be  perfectly 
clean;  and,  under  no  circumstances,  should  apparatus  used 
in  water  analysis  be  wiped  with  a  cloth. 


i 


THE  MOIST  COMBTT8TIOX  PROCESa. 

101.  Before  the  ammonia  process  came  into  general  use, 
chemists  tried  to  estimate  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in 
water  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  it,  using 
potassium  permanganate  to  supply  the  oxygen.  The  methods 
employed  were  rather  crude,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
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unsatisfactoiy,  as,  in  many  cases,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  organic  matter  was  oxidized.  At  present,  the  so  called 
moist  combustion  process  is  largely  used,  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  this  method  the  organic  matter  in  a  water  is  oxidized, 
and  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  may  be  accurately  measured. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  process  that  when  two  samples 
are  treated,  one  of  which  contains  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
other  an  equal  amount  of  animal  matter,  the  water  contain- 
ing the  vegetable  matter  will  consume  the  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen,  while  that  containing  the  animal  matter  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  dangerous. 

While  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  aro  probably 
not  so  important  as  those  obtained  by  the  ammonia  process, 
they  are  of  value  inasmuch  as  they  give  a  further  idea  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  sample,  and  also  of  its  char- 
acter. It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  organic  matter 
in  a  liter  of  water  is  approximately  equal  to  tlie  weight  of 
oxygen  consumed  when  a  liter  of  the  water  is  subjected  to 
the  moist  combustion  process.  While  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect when  the  organic  matter  is  starch  and  some  other  com- 
pounds, it  will  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  and,  consequently, 
the  results  should  be  stated  in  inilligrams  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed, without  attempting  to  state  the  weight  of  organic 
matter  present. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  that  may  be  consumed  by  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  a  liter  of  water  witliout  rejecting  it  for 
domestic  use,  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  case  of  ammo- 
nia. In  fact,  the  results  obtained  by  this  process  arc  more 
largely  used  to  throw  light  on  the  results  of  the  ammonia 
process  than  to  establish  the  quality  of  the  water,  when  con- 
sidered by  themselves.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  to 
be  considered  of  first-class  quality,  a  liter  of  the  water  should 
not  consume  much  more  than  .5  milligram  of  oxygen.  Many 
drinking  waters  that  are  considered  wholesome  consume  from 
1  to  2  parts  of  oxygen  per  million,  but  anything  above  this 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a  water,  1  liter  of 
which  consimies  more  than  3  milligrams  of  oxygen,  should 
usually  be  rejected.   The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: 
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103.  Determination  of  Oxygen  Consumed. — Clean 
a  retort  thoroughly  by  washing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  allow  it  to  drain,  and  mount  it  on  a  retort  stand  just 
as  in  the  determination  of  ammonia.  The  retort  used  forfl 
the  ammonia  process  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  also,  ™ 
but  it  is  best  to  have  two  similar  retorts  and  keep  each  for 
Us  own  purpose.  After  cleaning  and  mounting  the  retort, 
introduce  exactly  1  liter  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  potassium-hydrate  solution,  and  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  potassium  jjermanganate,  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
which  contains  1  milligram  of  available  oxygen.  As  this^ 
s<^)lution  is  likely  to  bump  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  B 
especially  if  the  water  is  bad,  a  few  glass  balls  should  be 
introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ammonia  process,  to  prevent 
bumping.  Place  a  good  Bunsen  burner  so  that  the  flame 
plays  directly  on  the  retort,  and  distil  over  about  900  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water,  thus  leaving  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters in  the  retort.  The  water  should  retain  a  distinct 
pink  color  throughout  the  distillation.  In  the  case  of  very 
impure  water,  the  permanganate  added  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  oxidize  all  the  carbon,  and  the  color  will  be  destroyed 
before  the  operation  is  complete.  In  such  cases,  the  burner 
must  be  removed,  and  5  cubic  centimeters  more  of  the  per- 
manganate added,  while  the  color  of  the  solution  is  still 
distinctly  pink. 

When  about  900  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  have  passed 
over,  remove  the  burner,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sulphuric-acid  solution,  then  5  cubic  centimeters  of  standard 
ferrous  solution,  that  exactly  matches  the  permanganate,  and 
agitate  the  contents  of  the  retort.  The  ferrous  solution  will 
rapidly  decolorize  the  remaining  permanganate.  As  soon  as 
this  is  accomplished,  pour  the  solution  into  a  beaker  or  porce- 
lain dish,  wash  out  the  retort  with  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  cold  distilled  water,  adding  the  washings  to  the 
main  solution,  and  titrate  at  once  with  the  standard  perman- 
ganate. As  the  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ferrous  solution  added 
to  the  retort  would  exactly  reduce  the  permanganate  added 
at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  if  none  of  it  had  been 
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reduced  by  organic  matter,  the  quantity  of  permanganate 
added  in  titrating  the  solution  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  permanganate  destroyed  in  oxidizing 
organic  matter.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  total  amount  of 
permanganate  used,  minus  the  quantity  consumed  by  the 
ferrous  solution,  equals  the  quantity  of  permanganate  con- 
sumed in  oxidizing  the  organic  matter;  and,  as  each  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  permanganate  contains  1  milligram  of 
available  oxygen,  the  result  thus  obtained  in  cubic  centime- 
ters represents  the  milligrams  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
organic  matter  in  a  liter  of  the  water.  The  permanganate 
and  the  ferrous  solutions  should  be  measured  into  the  retort 
by  means  of  a  burette,  and  the  exact  quantities  added  should 
be  noted.  The  exact  quantity  of  each  added  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance  so  long  as  enough  ferrous  solution  is 
added  to  completely  decolorize  the  permanganate  remaining 
in  the  retort  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  each  that  is  added  is  known;  but  it  is  handy,  and 
has  become  customary,  to  add  exactly  6  cubic  centimeters  of 
each  before  the  titration. 


80L,ITTI0NS  FOR  THE  MOIST  COMBUSTION  PROCERS. 

103.  Ferrous  Solution. — As  ferrous  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  the  most  stable  of  the  common  ferrous  salts,  it  is  the 
best  one  to  use  in  making  the  ferrous  solution.  This  solution 
is  made  of  such  strength  that  it  will  exactly  match  a  perman- 
ganate solution,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  which  contains 
1  milligram  of  available  oxygen.  By  considering  the  relations 
of  potassium  permanganate,  oxygen,  and  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate,  tlie  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate  necessary  to  make  a  liter  of  such  a  solu- 
tion becomes  apparent  We  have  seen  that  2  molecules  of 
potassium  permanganate  KAfiiO^,  which  contain  5  atoms 
of  available  o.xygen,  oxidize  10  molecules  of  ferrous  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Hence,  ten  times  the  molecular  weight  of 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (3,924)  divided  by  five  times  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen  (80)  gives  49.05  grams,  the  weight 
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of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  necessary  to  make  1  liter  of 
the  required  solution.  It  ib  made  up  as  follows:  Weigh  out 
4£J.  05  grams  of  small  crystals  of  pure  ferrous  ammonium  sul- 
phate, that  have  not  lost  water  of  crystallization,  and  transfer™ 
them  to  a  liter  flasL  Add  about  600  cubic  centimeters  of^ 
water,  then  60  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  agitate  the  contents  of  the  flask  until  solution  is  com- 
plete; when  cool,  dilute  exactly  to  the  liter  mark  with  puic 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  as  well  as  possible  in  the  f  ask 
Transfer  the  solution  to  a  clean,  dry  glass-stoppered  b<>ttl 
that  it  will  almost  fill,  and  shake  it  well  to  secure  thorough" 
mixing.  The  bottle  used  to  contain  this  solution  must  have 
a  perfectly  tight  stopper,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  gradu- 
ally changes  in  strength,  and  must  be  restandardized  at 
frequent  intervals.  ^ 

104.  Potiussliiiu  Pcriiiaiijcranate. — The  jxirmanganate 
solution,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made  of  such  strength  that 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  contains  exactly  1  milligram  of 
available  oxygen.  To  have  this  strength,  a  liter  of  the  solu-^ 
tion  must  contain  3.9525  grams  of  potassium  permanganate, 
and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  will  oxidize  exactly  1  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  the  ferrous  solution.  To  make  this  solution,  dis- 
solve about  4  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  a  liter  of 
water  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly.  After  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  24  hours,  measure  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fer-M 
rous  solution  from  a  burette  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
dilute  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  add  5  cubic  centime- 
ters of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrate  with  the  permanga-i 
nate  solution.  From  the  amount  of  permanganate  required  to 
produce  a  faint  permanent  pink  tinge,  calculate  how  much 
water  must  be  added  and  dilute  the  permanganate  until  the 
solutions  are  exactly  matched.  The  permanganate  will  now 
be  of  the  proper  strength  for  use. 

105.  Potassium  Hydrate. — Different  writers  recom- 
mend slightly  different  strengths  for  this  solution,  and  tha 
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exact  strength  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  A  solu- 
tion of  approximately  normal  strength  is  handy,  and  serves 
well  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  56  grams  of 
the  solid  in  about  tJUO  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  diluting 
to  1  liter. 

106.  Sulphuric  Add. — Like  the  potassium  hydrate, 
this  solution  is  made  of  different  strengths,  Wanklyn  recom- 
mends a  solution  made  by  adding  10(»  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to  1  liter  of  water,  and  some 
chemists  recommend  a  solution  containing  as  little  as 
30  cubic  centimeters  nf  concentrate  acid  to  the  liter.  A  very 
good  solution  for  the  purpose  is  made  by  adding  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  acid  to  700  or  800  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water,  and  diluting  to  1  liter  after  it  has  cooled. 


NITROGEN  A8   NITRITE. 

107.  Some  chemists  assert  that  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  or  its  salts  in  water  may  be  due  to  thunder  storms  or 
electrical  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently, 
conclude  that  its  presence  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
impurity.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  purest 
water  is  always  free  from  nitrous  acid,  and  regard  its  pres- 
sence  in  any  considerable  quantity  as  a  very  bad  indication 
under  any  circumstances.  Probably  neither  view  is  entirely 
correct.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  rare  instances,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  nitrites  found  in  pond  or  river 
water  ordinarily  come  from  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter — usually  of  animal  matter.  In  deep  wells, 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  These  waters  may 
contain  nitrites  that  have  been  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of 
nitrates  in  percolating  through  strata  containing  mineral 
reducing  agent.s. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  determination  by  different 
chemists  depends  on  the  opinion  they  hold  as  to  the  origin 
of  nitrites  in  water.  Professor  Mallet  considers  this  deter- 
mination of  great  importance,  and  the  writer's  experience 
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agrees  perfectly  with  this  \'iew.  At  all  events,  the  result  of  " 
this  determination  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  deciding  the 
quality  of  a  water,  and,  when  nitrites  are  present,  the  results 
of  the  other  determinations  should  be  interpreted  with 
greater  strictness  than  when  they  are  absent.  As  chemists 
differ  as  to  the  significance  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  they 
naturally  differ  as  to  the  amount  that  may  be  present  with- 
out danger.  Professor  Mallet  examined  eighteen  samples  of 
water  from  different  sources,  all  of  which  were  believed  to  be 
wholesome,  and  found  that  the  average  of  the  eighteen  sam- 
ples was  .0135  part  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  a  million  parts 
of  water.  He  also  examined  nineteen  samples  of  waters 
that  were  thought  to  have  caused  disease,  and  found  the 
average  to  be  .0403  part  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  per  million. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrite  foimd  in  good  wholesome  water  is  usually  much  less 
than  the  figures  given  above. 

The  naphthyl-amine  test  is  the  most  delicate,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  determining  nitrites 
in  water.     It  is  performed  as  follows: 

108.     The  Naphthyl -Amine  Test. — Take  five  Nessler  ™ 
tubes,  measure  into  them  .5,  1,  2,  3,  and  i  cubic  centimeters, 
respectively,  of  standard  nitrite  solution,  and  dilute  each  to 
100  ctibic  centimeters  with  absolute  water.     Then,   into  a  h 
similar  Nessler  cylinder,  measure  100  cubic  centimeters  of  f 
the  water  to  be  tested.     To  each  of  the  standards,  and  to 
the   sample   under  examination,  add   5   cubic  centimeters 
of    the    naphthyl-amine   solution,    mix    thoroughly,    cover 
each   cylinder    with  a  watch    glass,    and    allow    them    to  H 
stand  20  minutes.      At  the   end   of  this  time,    the   colors  ™ 
will  be   fully  developed.       By   looking   down  through   the 
tubes,  the  colors  are  compared,  and,  by  matching  the  sam- 
ple with  a  standard,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  existing  as  _ 
nitrite  is  obtained.  | 

This  is  an  extremely  delicate  test.  It  is  said  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  nitrite  in  a  water  containing  only  .001  milli- 
gram of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  a  liter.     The  color,  which  is 
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similar  to  that  of  a  dilute  permanganate  solution,  is  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  if  the  solutions  are  heated  to  70°  or  80°; 
but,  as  a  color  is  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  case  by  nitrites 
contained  in  the  products  of  combustion,  it  is  best  to  allow 
them  to  stand  covered  for  20  minutes  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  method  that  it  is  too 
delicate  for  quantitative  use  with  water  containing  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  nitrite,  and,  for  such  water,  some 
chemists  prefer  the  following  method: 


^ 


109.  Grless's  Method. — Measure  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  water  to  be  tested  into  a  Nessler  cylinder;  add  1  cubic 
centimeter  each  of  one-third  strength  sulphuric  acid  and 
metaphenylene  diamine,  and  mi.x  the  solution.  If  the  color 
forms  at  once,  a  smaller  portion  of  water  must  be  taken,  and 
diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  absolute  water.  When 
a  distinct  color  just  begins  to  appear  in  from  half  a  minute 
to  a  minute,  the  proper  degree  of  dilution  is  indicated.  Now 
measure  the  quantity  of  water  indicated  by  the  test  into  a 
Nessler  cylinder,  and  dilute  it  to  100  cubic  centimeters;  then 
make  \ip  several  standard  nitrite  solutions  just  as  in  the 
naphthyl-amine  test.  To  each  cylinder,  add  1  cubic  centi- 
meter each  of  one-third  strength  sulphuric  acid  and  meta- 
phenylene diamine,  mix  well,  cover  each  cylinder  with  a 
watch  glass,  and  allow  them  to  stand  20  minutes.  By  look- 
ing down  through  the  solutions  in  the  Nessler  cylinders, 
compare  the  colors,  and  thus  determine  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrite  in  the  quantity  of  water  taken.  As  this  quan- 
tity is  known,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  liter  of  the  water 
is  readily  calculated. 

In  using  the  naphthyl-amine  test,  if  the  water  con- 
tains a  relatively  large  amount  of  nitrite,  a  smaller  sam- 
ple of  it  may  be  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  and 
tested  as  in  the  case  of  Griess's  method.  And  in  using 
either  method,  if  the  Nessler  cylinders  at  hand  do  not 
readily  contain  100  cubic  centimeters,  50  cubic  centimeters 
each  of  sample  and  standards  may  be  used  almost  equally 
as  well 
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SOLTTTIONS  FOB  NITROGEN  AS  NrTRITE.  ™ 

110.  Naphthyl -Amine    Solution. — Boil   .1   gram   of 
o-naphthyl  amine  in  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  pour  oftM 
the  clear  solution,  and  mix  it  with  150  cubic  centimeters  of^ 
acetic  acid  of  1.04  Sp.  Gr. — about  30  per  cent.     Then  dis- 
solve .0  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
acetic  acid  of  the  same   strength  as  that   used   with   tlie 
naphthyl  amine,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  keep  them  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle.     If  a  color  is  developed  when  these 
solutions  are  mixed,   the  reagent  may  be   decolorized   by 
shaking  it  up  with  powdered  zinc  and  filtering  into  a  clean 
bottle.     A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  with 
the  zinc  if  necessary.     The  solution  is  not  affected  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  light,  but  must  be  protected  from 
the  air.     Some  cliemists  prefer  to  keep  the  two  solutionaB 
in  separate   bottles,   and  mix  a  small  portion  just  before^ 
using  it,    but    it  is  handier    to  have    a    single    solution, 
even   if  it  has  to  be   made  up   more   frequently.     When 
this  reagent   acts  on  a   nitrite  in   dilute   solution,   a   pink 
color,  similar  to  that  of  a  dilute  permanganate  solution,  is 
produced. 

111.  Metaphenylene-Dlamlno  Solution. — This  solu- 
tion is  made  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  metaphenylene  diamine 
in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid.  If  the  solution  is 
strongly  colored,  it  may  be  bleached  by  filtering  through 
pure  animal  charcoal.  When  this  solution  is  added  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  a  nitrite,  a  bro'wn  color  is  produced 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  substance  known  as  Bismarck 
bro7iin. 

112.  Standard  Xltrite  Solution. — The  sodium  or 
potassium  nitrite  sold  by  chemical  dealers  is  not  pure  enough 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  consequently,  silver  nitrite 
is  employed  in  its  preparation.  This  salt  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers,  but,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  purity,  it  is  best 
to  prepare  it.     This  is  done  as  follows:  Make  up  strong 
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solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite, 
using  a  very  little  more  of  the  nitrite  than  the  calculation 
-would  indicate  as  necessary.  Heat  both  solutions  just  to  the 
boiling  point,  mix  them,  and  filter  at  once.  The  silver 
nitrite  formed  dissolves  quite  readily  in  boiling  water,  but 
crystallizes  from  the  filtrate  as  it  cools.  When  quite  cold, 
pour  off  the  mother  liquor,  wash  the  crystals  once  by  decan- 
tation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dissolve  them  in  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  filter  and  recrystallize.  Wash  these  crystals  once 
by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  drain  this  off  and  dry 
them,  at  first  over  a  water  bath,  and,  finally,  in  a  desiccator. 
When  dry,  the  crystals  will  consist  of  pure  silver  nitrite, 
11  grams  of  which  contain  1  gram  of  nitrogen.  The  salt 
must  not  be  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  either  during,  or  after 
preparation-  Continued  boiling  must  also  be  avoided,  as  this 
tends  to  slowly  decompose  the  silver  nitrite  with  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrate. 

Weigh  out  .275  gram  of  the  pure  silver  nitrite,  dissolve  it 
in  a  little  hot  water,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium-chlo- 
ride solution.  This  will  precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride, 
and  form  a  corresponding  amount  of  sodium  nitrite.  Filter 
off  the  silver  chloride,  wash  the  precipitate  with  absolute 
water  until  the  filtrate  and  washings  amount  to  exactly 
250  cubic  centimeters,  and  mix  this  solution  thoroughly. 
Measure  out  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution, 
dilute  it  to  1  liter,  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle.  Tlic  liter  of  solution  contains 
I  milligram  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite,  and,  con- 
sequently, each  cubic  centimeter  contains  .001  milligram  of 
nitrogen. 

In  comparing  the  colors,  if  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
water  are  taken,  and  its  color  is  found  to  match  that  of 
the  solution  in  the  cylinder  containing  3  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  standard  nitrite  solution,  it  shows  that  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  water  contain  .003  milligram  of  nitrogen,  and 
that  1  liter  contains  .03  milligram  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite.  Or, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  stated,  the  water  contains  .03  part 
per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite. 
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NITROGEN  AS  NITRATE. 

113.     The  nitrates  in  water  are  generally  believed  to 
eome  principally  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  when  the  nitrogen 
reaches  this  state  of  oxidation,  all  danger  is  past,  and  the^ 
nitrates  can  only  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  past  pollu- 
tion.    Experience  does  not  support  this  statement,  for  water! 
containing  5  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate,  though] 
tlie  albuminoid  ammonia  was  low,  has  been  known  to  cause' 
disease.     The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  ordi- 
narily present  in  a  water,  depends  on  its  source.     In  ponds  j 
;md  streams,  the  quantity  is  generally  rather  less  than  .2  J>art] 
per  million,  while  in  wells,  it  sometimes  reaches  ten  time 
tliis  figure.     Sanitary'  chemists  differ  in  regard  to  the  aniounti 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  tliat  may  be  present  in  a  wholesome  ■ 
water,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  well  water  con- 
taining over  3  parts  per  million  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  that  ponds  and  streams  should  contain  much  less 
than  this.     There  are  a  number  of  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrate  in  water.     The  two 
methods  most  frequently  used  are  here  given. 


1 14.  Kstlmatton  ns  Ammonia. — When  zinc  is  placed 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  copix.T  sulphate,  it  is  covered  with  a 
black  firmly  adhering  deposit  of  metallic  copper.  This  com- 
bination of  the  two  metals  is  known  as  the  sine-copper  couple, 
and  has  the  power  of  decomposing  water  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature. The  zinc-copper  couple  has  the  power  of  producing 
other  decompositions  that  zinc  alone  cannot.  Among  these 
is  the  reduction  of  nitric  to  nitrous  acid,  and,  finally,  to 
ammonia.  When  the  zinc -copper  couple  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  a  nitrate,  electrolysis  commences;  hydrogen  is  set 
free,  and  is  occluded  by  the  copper;  and  oxygen  unites  with 
the  zinc,  forming  zinc  oxide.  The  occluded  hydrogen  acts 
on  the  nitrate  in  its  vicinity,  reducing  it  to  nitrite,  and 
finally  reduces  the  nitrous  acid  to  ammonia.  This  action  is 
made  use  of  in  the  estimation  of  nitrates  as  follows: 

Nearly  fill  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of 
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or  400  cubic  centimeters,  with  pure  zinc  turnings  cut  in 
curls  so  that  they  occupy  much  space  and  leave  large  inter- 
stices, placing  the  turnings  in  the  bottle  so  that  they  will  not 
fall  out  when  it  is  inverted.     Now  fill  the  bottle  with  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
crystals,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  zinc  is  uniformly 
coated  with  a  copious,  black,  firmly  adhering  deposit.     The 
copper-sulphate  solution  should  not  contain  much  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  crystallized  salt,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  contact  with  the  zinc  too  long,  or  a  spongy  deposit 
that  will  not  adhere  well  may  be  formed.     When  about  the 
right  amount  of  copper  has  deposited,  pour  out  the  remain- 
ing solution,  wash  the  bottle  and  contents  several  times  with 
distilled  water,  and,  finally,  with  some  of  the  water  under 
imination,  pouring  the  washings  over  the  stopper  in  each 
se.     The  zinc-copper  couple  is  now  in  proper  condition 
for  use. 

b  Cover  the  couple  with  the  water  to  be  tested,  add  from 
1  to  .2  gram  of  pure  oxalic-acid  crystals  to  hasten  the  action, 
nsert  the  stopper,  and  stand  the  bottle  aside  overnight.      If 
in  a  hurry  for  the  results,  the  reducing  action  may  be  still 
further  accelerated  by  slightly  raising  the  temperature.     If 
the  bottle  is  well  filled  and  tightly  stoppered,  it  may  be 
heated  to  30°  witliout  danger  of  losing  ammonia,  but,  ordi- 
narily, it  is  best  to  let  it  stand  overnight  at  the  temperature 
of  the  laboratory.     In  the  morning,  remove  a  little  of  the 
^^Bnrater  and   lest  qualitatively  for  nitrites  by  means  of  the 
^■japhthyl-amine  test.     If  nitrites  are  present,  the  reduction 
^^ps  not  complete,  and  the  solution  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  all  the  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  ammonia.     When 
naphthyl  amine  no  longer  gives  a  reaction  for  nitrous  acid, 
remove  a  small  portion  of  the  water,  and  make  a  rough  side 
^^best  with  Ncssler  reagent,  to  ascertain  what  volume  of  the 
^^Brater  must  be  taken  in  order  to  have  rather  less  than  .04 
milligram  of  ammonia.     Measure  this  amount  of  the  water 
into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  dilute  it  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
with   absolute  water,    and   Nesslerize.     To  do  this,   place 
measured  amounts  of  standard  ammonia  solution  in  several 
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Nessler  cylinders,  dilute  each  to  50  cubic  centimeters  with 
absolute  water,  add  Nessler  reagent  to  each  of  the  standards, 
and  to  the  sample  to  be  tested,  stir  each  one,  and  match  the 
color  of  the  sample  with  a  standard.  If  the  sample  is  not 
exactly  matched  by  any  of  the  standards,  make  up  two  or  three 
standards  containing  about  the  amount  of  ammonia  indi-^ 
catcd,  and  Nesslerize  a  second  sample  talcen  from  the  bottle,  ^ 
comparing  the  color  of  the  sample  with  these  standards 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  25  cubic  centimeters  offl 
sample,  when  diluted  to  50  cubic  centimeters  with  absolute 
water,  gives  a  color  that  exactly  matches  the  color  of  the 
standard  made  by  diluting  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  stand- 
ard ammonia  to  50  cubic  centimeters.  As  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  standard  ammonia  solution  contains  .(il  milligTam  of 
ammonia,  3  cubic  centimeters  contain  .03  milligram,  and,  con- 
sequently, 25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  contain  .03  mil-™ 
ligram  of  ammonia.  Therefore,  1  liter  of  the  water  contains^ 
.12  milligram  of  ammonia,  which  represents  the  free  ammo- 
nia contained  in  the  water,  together  with  that  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  nitrates  and  nitrites.  From  the  weight  of 
ammonia  thus  found  in  a  liter  of  water,  subtract  the  weight 
of  free  ammonia  previously  determined,  and  calculate  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  in  the  remainder.  From  this  weight, 
subtract  the  weight  of  nitrogen  existing  in  nitrites,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrate  in  a  liter  of 
the  water. 

115.  The  Plcric-Aclrt  Tost. — The  picric-acid,  or  the" 
phcnol-sulphonic,  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  phenol 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  a  sample  of  water,  the  nitric 
acid  in  the  water  converts  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
phenol  into  picric  acid,  and,  when  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  this,  a  yellow  color  is  produced,  the  depth  of  which 
depends  on  the  amount  of  picrate  present.  By  comparing 
this  color  with  that  produced  when  a  solution  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  nitrate  is  similarly  treated,  the  amoimt  of 
nitrogen  existing  as  nitrate  in  the  water  is  obtained.  The 
details  of  the  process  are  as  follows:  Dissolve  .7200  gram  of 
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pure  potassium  nitrate  in  absolute  water,  and  dilute  the  solu- 
tion to  exactly  1  liter  for  a  stuck  standard  solution.  This 
solution  is  then  of  such  a  strength  that  1  liter  contains 
UtO  milligrams  of  nitrogen,  and,  consequently,  1  cubic  centi- 
meter contains .  1  milligram  of  nitrogen.  When  ready  to  make 
the  determination,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  stock  .solution  into  a  100-cubic-centimeter  flask,  dilute  it 
exactly  to  the  mark,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  A  solution  is 
thus  obtained,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  contains. 01  milli- 
gram of  nitrogen.  Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
diluted  solution  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  into  a  simi- 
lar dish  measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  be 
tested;  place  them  side  by  side  on  water  baths,  and  evapo- 
rate to  apparent  dryness.  As  soon  as  the  residues  appear  to 
be  dry,  or  even  while  they  appear  slightly  moist,  remove  the 
dishes  from  the  water  baths.  Heating  after  the  residue  is 
dry  is  almost  sure  to  cause  inaccuracies,  for  nitric  acid  is 
slowly  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  some  nitrate  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  residue  from  the  products  of  combustion  if 
a  gas  flame  is  used  in  heating  the  water. 

While  the  sample  and  standard  are  evaporating  to  drjmess, 
mix  6  drops  of  concentrate  phenol  and  30  drops  of  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid.  Several  methods  of  making  up  a  stock 
solution  of  this  reagent  have  been  proposed,  but  it  is  found 
that  much  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  making 
up  a  small  quantity  of  it  just  before  it  is  used.  Add  about 
10  drops  of  this  solution  to  each  di.sh,  taking  care  to  add  the 
same  quantity  to  c.ich.  Then,  by  means  of  glass  rods,  spread 
this  solution  around  so  that  it  moistens  every  particle  of  the 
residue.  Add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  dish,  and  warm  them  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  the  water  bath.  Then  remove  them,  allow  them  to  cool, 
add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  each,  stir  them  up,  add 
S  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia  to  each,  and  stir 
them  again,  whereupon  the  color  will  develop.  Rinse  the 
solution  from  the  sample  into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  dilute  it  to 
50  cubic  centimeters,  and  treat  the  standard  as  the  colors 
produced  indicate  as  best. 
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In  many  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  wash  it  into  a  Nessler ' 
cylinder,  dilute  to  lUO  cubic  centimeters,  mix  well,  remove 
small  measured  portions  to  other  cylinders,  dilute  them  tOfM 
5u  cubic  centimeters  each,  and  compare  the  colors  witli  that " 
of  the  sample.  As  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  dilute  stand- 
ard are  taken,  the  luO  cubic  centimeters  in  the  Nessler  cylin- 
der contains  .1  milligram  of  nitrogen,  and  1  cubic  centimeter 
contains  .001  milligram:  If  9  cubic  centimeters  of  this  are 
required  to  make  a  solution  that,  when  diluted  to  50  cubic 
centimeters,  matches  the  color  of  the  standard,  it  shows  that 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  under  examination  contain 
.009  milligram  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  form  of  nitrate, 
and,  therefore,  1  liter  of  the  water  contains  .9  milligram,  or 
the  water  contains  .9  part  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate. 
In  examining  very  pure  samples  of  water,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  evaporate  a  larger  quantity,  in  order  to  get  a 
color  that  is  strong  enough  for  accurate  comparison.  As 
much  as  50  cubic  centimeters  is  sometimes  required.  ^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  method  does  not  yield  accu- " 
rate  results  with  samples  containing  much  chlorine,  and  this 
appears  to  be  true  if  the  reagent  is  made  up  in  considerable 
quantity  and  allowed  to  stand  some  time  before  it  is  used, 
and  may  be  true  in  extreme  cases  even  when  a  fresh  solution 
is  used.  We  have  obtained  very  accurate  results  by  using  a 
fresh]y  prepared  solution  'even  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  stated  by  some  chemists  that 
when  the  fresh  reagent  is  employed,  chlorine  has  no  efifect 
on  the  results,  even  though  an  excessive  amount  of  it  may 
be  present.  The  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrite  does  not  inter- 
fere with  this  determination,  as  nitrous  acid  forms  nitroso-^ 
phenol,  which  is  colorless  in  dilute  solution. 
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POISONOUS   MKTAIS. 

116.  Probably  the  poisonous  metals  most  frequently 
occurring  in  water  are  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  They  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  natural  water  in  regions  where  these 
metals  are  mined,  and  some  waters  have  the  power  of  acting 
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on  lead  or  copper  pipes  or  fixtures,  dissolving  these  metals; 
or  on  galvanized  iron  pipes  or  vessels,  dissolving  zinc. 
Arsenic  and  chromium,  both  of  which  are  poisonous,  some- 
times occur  in  water,  and  iron  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
many  waters.  This  latter  element,  though  not  generally 
considered  very  poisonous,  is,  nevertheless,  very  objection- 
able when  present  in  considerable  quantity.  When  any  of 
these  metals  are  present,  they  should  not  be  overlooked. 
For  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  very  simple  colorimetric  methods 
may  be  used. 

117.  Lead  and  Copper.  —  The  method  generally 
employed  in  determining  these  metals  is  due  to  Miller.  It 
consists  in  comparing  the  depth  of  the  colors  produced  by 
adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  sample  and  to  a  standard 
solution.  The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows:  Make 
up  a  standard  solution  of  lead  nitrate  by  dissolving  1.5:)y 
grams  of  the  pure  salt  in  water  and  diluting  to  exactly  1  liter. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  will  contain  1  milli- 
gram of  metallic  lead.  Now  measure  loO  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  water  to  be  tested  into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  add  5  drops 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  then  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
colorless  ammonium  sulphide,  and  stir  the  solution.  Into  a 
similar  cylinder,  measiu-e  a  small  quantity  of  the  standard 
lead  solution,  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  add  5  drops  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  colorless 
ammonium  sulphide,  stir  well,  and  compare  the  color  pro- 
duced with  that  of  the  sample.  Prepare  other  standards  in 
the  same  way  until  one  is  obtained,  the  color  of  which 
exactly  matches  the  sample.  The  minute  quantity  of  cop- 
per or  lead  usually  contained  in  water  contaminated  with 
these  metals,  will  give  the  sample  a  brownish  color,  dne  to 
the  formation  of  the  dark  sulphide.  If  the  water  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  sulphide,  the  color 
may  be  due  to  iron;  hence,  after  the  color  has  been  obtained, 
the  sample  and  standard  should  be  rendered  distinctly  acid 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  same  amount  of 
acid  to  each.    A  diminution  or  disappearance  of  color  in  the 
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sample,  when  thus  treated,  indicates  that  the  color  is  due,j 
eitlier  partially  or  wholly,  to  iron,  the  sulphide  of  which 
dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  method,  of  course,  will  not  distinguish  between  cop- 
per and  lead,  but,  as  both  metals  are  poisonous,  this  is  not 
usually  necessary,  and  the  approximate  quantity  of  the  twofl 
metals  may  be  estimated  as  above  if  both  are  present.  If  it 
is  required  to  know  which  metal  is  present,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  a  quah- 
tative  analysis  made.  If  copper  alnnc  is  found  to  be  present, 
a  standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  containing  1  milligram 
of  metallic  ctipper  in  a  cubic  centimeter,  is  made  up,  and  a 
colorimetric  deterniitiation  made,  just  as  when  the  lead  solu- 
tion is  used.  A  standard  copper  solution  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  dissolving  3. 927  grams  of  pure  crystallized  copper 
sulphate  in  distilled  water,  and  making  the  solution  up  to 
1  liter. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  know  the  action  of  a  certain 
water  on  lead  pipe.  To  leam  this,  place  a  piece  of  briglit 
lead  in  one  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  dull  lead  in  another;  cover 
them  with  the  water,  allow  them  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then 
examine  each  sample  for  lead  as  directed  above.  ^ 


118.  Iron. — Wanklyn  states  that  good  drinking  water 
should  not  contain  more  than  3  parts  of  iron  per  million. 
This  limit  may  be  rather  severe,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  good  drinking  water  should  not  contain  a  large  amount^ 
of  iron.  Water  to  be  used  in  washinj,^  white  goods,  or  in 
dyeing,  should  also  contain  biit  little  of  this  element.  To 
determine  iron,  acidify  a  suitable  volume  (200  to  500  cubic 
centimeters,  according  to  indications)  of  the  water  with  aqua 
regia,  evaporate  this  sohition  to  ini)  cubic  centimeters,  pour 
it  into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  and  add  2  cubic  centimeters  ofH 
ammonium-sulphocyanide  solution.  Compare  the  color  thus 
produced  with  the  colors  of  standards  made  by  adding  meas- 
ured quantities  of  standard  iron  soliition  to  Nessler  cylinders, 
diluting  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled  water,  and 
adding  2  cubic  centimeters   of  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 
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To  make  the  standard  solution  of  iron,  weigh  .1  gfram  of 
pure  iron  into  a  small  beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid;  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat 
to  boiling.  Wash  this  solution  into  a  liter  flask,  and  dilute 
it  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  that  is  known  to  be  free 
from  iron.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  contains 
.  1  milligram  of  iron. 


11!>.  Zinc  and  Chi-omlum. — These  metals  are  best 
determined  by  evaporating  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  applying  the  usual  gravimetric  methods. 
The  quantitative  estimation  should  be  preceded  by  a  quali- 
tative cxaminatifiu  of  a  concentrated  sample,  and  the  exact 
method  of  procedure  made  to  depend  on  what  is  thus 
learned.  In  any  case,  acidulate  a  large  quantity  of  the 
water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  diyness,  and 
heat  in  an  air  bath  at  l'H)°  to  13(»°  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  no  longer  y)erceptible.  Moisten  the  residue 
thoroughly  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  an 
appropriate  quantity  of  water,  the  amount  de|>Lni]ing  on  the 
size  of  the  residue.  Heat  this  solution  to  boiling,  filter  ofif 
the  silica,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  If  first 
or  second  group  metals  are  present,  they  must  be  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate  must  be  boiled 
to  expel  the  last  trace  of  this  reagent.  If  the  qualitative 
test  has  indicated  that  only  chromium  and  zinc  are  now 
present,  heat  the  water  to  boiling,  and  .slowly  add  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  ammonia  while  .stirring  continuously.  Filter 
off  the  precipitated  chromium  hydrate,  and  proceed  with 
the  determination  of  chromium  as  directed  in  Art.  48, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  chromium  hydrate  to  a 
convenient  volume,  render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  then  add  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  render  it 
slightly  but  distinctly  acid,  and  dissolve  any  precipitate 
formed  by  the  carbonate.  Heat  the  solution  to  incipient 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  leading  a 
rather   rapid  current  of    hydrogen   sulphide   through   the 
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solution.  The  zinc  may  be  weighed  as  sulphide,  or  thel 
precipitate  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  zinc  determined  inj 
the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  Art.  50  et  seq,\ 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 


I'iO.  Arsenic.  —  Arsenic  occurs  in  some  waters,  and, 
when  present,  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  qualitative 
determination  is  all  tliat  is  ordinarily  required,  and  for  this 
purpose  tlie  Marsh  test  is  generally  employed.  The  details 
of  this  process  are  given  in  Art.  72,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Part  2.  When  pure  zinc  is  employed  in  making  this  deter- 
mination, the  action  is  very  slow  at  first,  and  the  process 
becomes  quite  tedious.  Zinc,  alloyed  with  platinum  for  this 
purpose,  is  now  on  the  market,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  decid 
improvement. 

If  a  quantitative  determination  is  required,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  water  should  be  evaporated  to  the  proper  volume, 
and  the  arsenic  determined  in  this  by  one  of  t!.e  methods 
given  in  Art.  66  et  seq.,  Quantitatixie  Analysis,  Part  1. 


1 
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HARDNESS. 

121.     The  determination  of  hardness  has  more  to  do 
with  the  scale-forming  constituents  of  a  water  than  witlLH 
those  that  have  an  influence  on  its  character  as  a  drinking 
water,  and,  consequently,  is  probably  of  greater  value  in  the 
examination  of  water  for  a  boiler  supply  than  in  the  analysis 
of  potable  waters.     But  if  the  water  is  for  domestic  use,  a 
knowledge  of  how  it  will  act  in  cooking  utensils  is  of  value, 
and   this  determination   is   of   considerable   importance  in 
examining  a  water  that  is  to  be  used  for  laundry  purposes.^ 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  soap  is  added  to  a  water  con- 
taining salts  of  calciv.m  or  magnesium,  a  considerable  portioaj 
of  the  soap  is  used  \ip  in  precipitating  these  metals  before  any  ' 
of  it  is  available  for  detergent  purposes.     Waters  containing 
these  salts  are  spoken   of  as  hard  waters.     They  are  "otH 
adapted  for  laundry  use  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  "^ 
of  soap  required,  and  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  water  is 
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indesirable.  As  we  have  seen,  hardness  is  divided  into 
permanent  and  temporary  hardness.  Temporar}'  hardness 
is  due  to  salts  that  are  precipitated  by  boiHng  the  water, 
and  permanent  hardness  is  due  to  those  that  remain  in 
solution  after  the  water  is  boiled.  As  a  rule,  the  total  hard- 
ness is  all  that  is  required. 

Dr.  Clark  devised  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  the 
hardness  of  a  water  by  means  of  a  standard  soap  solution. 
The  soap  solution  is  added  to  the  water  until  a  permanent 
lather  forms,  and  the  hardness  is  thus  learned.  This  method 
is  in  some  respects  imscientific,  but  it  is  nevertheless  valu- 
able in  many  instances.  The  results  were  formerly  stated 
in  degrees  of  hardness,  and  this  would  be  the  best  method 
of  reporting  results  if  so  much  confusion  had  not  entered 
through  the  use  of  different  quantities  of  sample;  but  as 

iegrees  based  on  different  quantities  are  used,  .such  a  report 
without  meaning  unless  accompanied  by  an  explanation. 
To  avoid  confusion,  we  prefer  to  state  results  in  parts  per 
^vtnillion  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent. 


^' 


ad 


122,  Standardizing:  the  8oap  Solution. — Scrape 
10  grams  of  shavings  from  a  new  cake  of  pure  Castile  soap, 
dissolve  them  in  1  liter  of  dilute  alcohol  (2  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol  to  1  part  of  water),  filter  off  insoluble  matter,  if  any 
is  present,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 
To  ascertain  the  strength  of  this  solution,  weigh  out  exactly 
1  gram  of  pure  calciimi  carbonate,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Cautiously 
add  dilute  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  just  neutralize 

e  excess  of  acid,  and  dilute  the  solution  to  I  liter.     Each 

bic  centimeter  of  this  solution  will  contain  a  quantity 
of  calcium  salt  equivalent  to  1  milligram  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. 

Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  standard  calcium 
solution  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  having  a  capacity  of 
about  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  90  cubic  centimeters 
of  distilled  water.  Then  add  soap  solution,  .5  cubic  centi- 
meter at  a  time,  and  shake  after  each  addition,  until  a  lather 
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I 
is  formed  that  persists  for  5  minutes.     Note  the  quantity  of 

soap  solution  used,  and  then  repeat  the  experiment,  adding 
.5  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  at  a  time  at  first,  but  only^ 
.1  or  .a  at  a  time  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The 
exact  amount  required  is  thus  learned.  Now  cleanse  the 
bottle,  introduce  100  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  distilled 
water,  and  titrate  this  with  the  swip  solution  in  the  same 
way,  to  learn  the  amount  of  soap  solution  used  up  by  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water.  Subtract  this  amount  from 
the  amount  used  in  titrating  the  standard,  to  learn  the 
amount  ustd  in  precipitating  the  calcium.  From  this, 
calculate  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  soap  solu- 
tion in  terms  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  record  the  factor 
thus  found  on  the  bottle,  together  with  the  date  of  stand- 
ardization. 

Au  example  may  render  this  more  clear.  Let  us  supf>ose 
that  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution  are  used  up  by 
the  standard,  consi.sting  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  calcium 
solution  and  9U  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  that 
.8  cubic  centimeter  is  used  up  by  lou  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water.  Then,  !J.2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap 
solution  are  required  for  10  milligrams  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  soap  solution  in  milli- 
grams of  calcium  carbonate  is  1.087.  The  soap  solution 
should  be  restandardized  at  frequent  intervals,  for  it  is  not 
permanent,  and  deteriorates  quite  rapidly,  especially  in  cold 
weather. 

1 23.  Determination  of  Hawlness. — Measure  lOOcubic 
centimeters  of  the  water  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of 
about  250  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  add  soap  solution, 
.5  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time,  shaking  after  each  addition, 
until  a  lather  that  persists  for  5  minutes  Is  formed.  When  a 
permanent  lather  appears  to  be  formed,  place  the  bottle  on 
its  side,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  position  for  6  minutes, 
or  until  the  lather  disappears.  If  the  lather  disappears  in 
less  than  6  minutes,  add  a  little  more  soap,  shake,  and  again 
place  the  bottle  on  its  side.     When  the  lather  persists  for 
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6  minutes,  the  reaction  is  complete.  Now,  from  the  amount 
of  soap  solution  used,  deduct  the  amount  required  to  produce 
a  permanent  lather  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water,  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  value  of  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  soap  solution,  and  multiply  the  result  thus 
obtained  by  10.  The  total  hardness  of  the  water,  expressed 
in  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent  per  million,  is 
thus  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  concordant  results,  the  soap 
solution  should  be  standardized,  and  all  determinations  made 
at  the  same  temperature,  preferably  at  15°.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  method  is  not  strictly  accurate  at  best, 
and,  to  obtain  concordant  results,  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure should  be  adopted  in  every  Ciise.  This  is  important 
in  adding  the  soap  solution.  Not  more  than  .5  cubic  centi- 
meter of  this  should  be  added  at  a  time,  even  though  the 
approximate  amount  required  is  known.  If  a  water  is  so 
hard  that  loO  cubic  centimeters  of  it  require  more  than 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution,  a  second  determi- 
nation should  be  made,  using  *)()  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sample  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water.  Better 
results  are  obtained  in  this  way,  for  the  large  precipitate 
formed  in  the  undiluted  sample  apjjears  to  interfere  with 
proper  lathering. 

It  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  total  hardness,  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  hardness  are 
required.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  the  total  hard- 
ness; then  boil  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water,  filter  oflf 
any  precipitate  formed,  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  for 
the  portion  evaporated,  and  determine  the  permanent  hard- 
ness in  this  sample.  The  difference  between  the  total 
hardness  and  the  permament  hardness  is  the  temporary 
hardness. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESITLTS. 

124.  In  no  branch  of  chemical  work,  is  the  exercise  of 
jiidgment  more  neces.sary  than  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  potable  water  from  the  results  obtained  by 
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analysis.  The  chemist  should  make  himself  as  familiar  as 
possible  with  the  history  of  the  water,  and  then  should  con- 
sider all  the  results  together  in  the  light  of  all  that  is  known 
of  the  water,  and  in  regard  to  their  bearing  on  each  other. 
In  the  case  of  very  good  or  very  bad  waters,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  decide  as  to  their  quality;  but,  with 
many  samples  lying  between  these  two  extremes,  the  most 
careful  study  is  required.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  standards  of  purity  of  drinking  water  specified  by  the 
Michigan  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  may  be  of  value  to 
the  student: 

1.  The  total  solids  should  not  exceed  500  parts  per 
million. 

2.  The  chlorine  should  not  exceed  12.1  parts  per 
million. 

3.  The  free  ammonia  should  not  exceed  .05  part  per 
million. 

4.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  should  not  exceed  .15  part 
per  million. 

5.  The  oxygen  consumed  by  organic  matter  should  not 
exceed  2. 3  parts  per  million. 

(i.  The  nitrogen  as  nitrate  should  not  exceed  .9  part  per 
million. 

7.  The  best  water  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  and  any 
water  that  contains  nitrites  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be 
estimated  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  drinking 
water. 

These  dogmatic  statements  should  not  be  accepted  as  final, 
and  indeed  no  fixed  limits  can  be  prescribed,  but,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  results  must  be  considered  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  and  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  the 
water.  For  example,  a  water  contaminated  by  sewage,  and 
found  to  contain  12.1  parts  per  million  of  chlorine,  and 
.15  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  should  be  con- 
demned absolutely;  while  the  water  of  a  pond  or  stream  in  a 
heavily  wooded  district  containing  salt  deposits,  might  con- 
tain these  quantities  of  the  constituents  mentioned,  and  still 
be  fairly  wholesome. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  ICE. 
125.  Chemists  are  frequently  called  on  to  examine  sam- 
iles  of  ice.  In  such  cases,  the  ice  is  allowed  to  melt,  and 
he  water  thus  obtained  is  examined  in  the  usual  manner. 
t  should  not  be  Jillowed  to  melt  exposed  to  the  air,  however, 
lut  should  be  enclosed  in  a  jar  with  a  tight-fitting  glass 
topper.  A  2-gallon  jar  with  a  wide  mouth  serves  well  for 
the  purpose.  Wash  the  jar  well  with  distilled  water,  and 
^■ntroduce  the  ice  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  taking  care 
^■lot  to  touch  the  ice  with  the  hands  more  than  is  necessary. 
^Bmall  fire  tongs,  thoroughly  cleaned,  serve  well  in  handling 
^■he  ice.  Insert  the  stopper,  and  allow  about  one-fifth  of  the  ice 
^*to  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Pour  off  the  water, 
thus  thoroughly  washing  the  remaining  ice,  insert  the  stop- 
^■per  again,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  ice  to  melt.  Using  the 
^■water  thus  obtained  as  a  sample,  make  the  ordinary  determi- 

oations  in  the  usual  manner. 
^^  Free  ammonia  may  be  present  in  ice  in  about  the  same 
^'quantity  as  in  the  water  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but,  for 
tlie  other  constituents  the  limits  of  purity  are  lower.  Cairns 
states  that  the  albuminoid  ammonia  should  be  less  than 
.05  part  per  million.  This  seems  rather  severe,  but  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  in  most  samples  of  ice  examined  by  the 
writer  has  fallen  within  this  limit. 
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WATEn  ron  boiler  stitpi-t. 

126.  Little  is  cared  about  the  sanitary  quality  of  a 
water  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  supply,  but  the  mineral  or  scale- 
forming  constituents  of  the  water  are  important  in  this  case. 
The  principal  scale-forming  constituents  are  the  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  calcium  sulphate;  but,  in 
order  to  learn  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  present,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  other  constituents  not  generally 
considered  as  scale-forming.     Sometimes  the  determinatiop 

two  or  three  constituents  is  all  that  is  required,  but  such 
un  examination  would  prove  of  little  service  in  many  cases. 
.V  method  that  will  give  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  water 
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obtainable  by  the  ordiuary  methods  of  analysis,  is  as  follows: 
First  determine  the  total  solids  as  directed  in  Art.  85,  as  this 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  later  work,  and  then  proceed  with  thafl 
analysis  of  the  mineral   residue.     While   carrying   on    this^ 
analysis,  determine  the  chlorine  and  the  hardness  as  directed 
in  Arts.  87  and  123,  respectively. 


127.  Deterinlnatl«jn  of  Silica. — Measure  out 
appropriate  quantity  of  the  water  (from  1  to  10  liter^^ 
depending  on  the  amount  of  solids  found),  acidify  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish.  The  evaporation  may  be  carried  on  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  adding  successive  portions  of  the  water  until  the  sam- 
ple is  all  in  the  dish,  and  reduced  to  rather  small  bulk,  but 
should  l>e  completed  over  a  water  bath.  When  dry,  remove 
the  dish  frum  the  water  bath  to  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at 
120°  to  130°  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  Moisten  the  residue  thoroughly  with  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid, add  frorp  25  to  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  boil  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts.  Filter,  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weigh.       i 

If  the  residue  is  very  small,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  silica,  and  an  examination  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary; but  if  it  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  may  contain 
calcium  sulphate,  and  should  be  treated  as  follows:  Fuse  the 
residue  with  st>dium  carbonate,  dissolve  the  fusion  in  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  at 
120°  to  l'M°  to  render  the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  25  to  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  boil  to  dissolve  soluble  salts.  Filter  oflE 
the  insoluble  residue,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
ignite,  and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  to  boiling,  add  ammonia 
to  render  it  alkaline,  and  then  ammonium  o.xalate  to  pre- 
cipitate the  calcium;  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least  3  hours, 
filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  calcium  oxide.  Calculate 
this  to  calcium  sulphate,  for  this  portion  of  the  calcium,  at 
least,  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the  water. 
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138.  Deterniluatlou  orii-ou  Oxide  and  Alumina. — 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  first  insoluble  residue  to  boiling, 
and  cautiously  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  If  a 
copious  light-colored  precipitate  separates,  it  may  contain 
■  calcium.  In  this  case,  add  a  little  more  ammonia,  and  then 
I  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Enough  ammonium  chloride  will  thus  be  formed  in 
the  solution  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  calcium.  Now 
render  the  solution  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  continue 
the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  filter  off  the  hydrates  of  iron  and  ahuninum.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water,  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
weigh  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum /i',(^,-|--'^ A^»' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  separate  the  oxides  in  this  case,  and  they 
should  be  reported  as  they  are  weighed. 

139.  Determination  of  Calcium. — At  this  point,  the 
I  filtrate  will  usually  be  rather  large,  and  should  be  evapo- 
rated  to  a  suitable  volume.     Then,  to  the  gently  boiling 

[liquid,  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  amnmnia  and  a  mod- 
rerate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  continue  to  boil  for  a 
I  few  minutes,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  containing  a  few  drops  of 
[ammonia,  ignite  intensely  ovi.-r  the  blast  lamp,  and  weigh 
[as  calcium  oxide. 

130.  Determination  of  Mai<:ne»tuiii. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  a  rather  small  bulk,  add 
a  moderate  excess  of  sodium-ammonium  phosphate  solution 
while  stirring  vigorously,  add  about  one-fourth  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  of  strong  ammonia,  and  cool  the  solution  by 
standing  it  in  ice  water.  If  a  precipitate  begins  to  form  at 
once,  when  the  microcosmic  salt  or  the  ammonia  is  added, 
the  reagent  should  be  introduced,  a  drop  at  a  time,  and  the 
I  solution  stirred  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  Allow  the 
solution  to  stand  6  hours  in  a  cool  place  for  the  precipitate 
to  settle.  Filter,  wash  with  one-third-strcngth  ammonia, 
ignite  intensely,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
.l^,/',0,.     Calculate  the  magnesium  to  oxide  MgO. 
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131.  Determination  of  Sulphnric  Aold. — Acidulate^| 
from  1  to  5  liters  of  the  water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evap-^| 
orate  to  a  small  bulk  over  a  burner,  and  then  to  dryness  on 

a  water  bath.     Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,,™ 
dissolve  it  in  water,  filter  off  any  silica  that  remains,  and^| 
wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water.     The   filtrate    should 
amount  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters.      Heat  it  to  boiling, 
add  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  chloride,  and  continue  tlie 
boiling  for  a  few  moments.     Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate.      From  this,  calculate  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur trioxide  in  a  liter.     If  a  filter  paper  is  used  in  filtering,  ^t 
the  precipitate  should  be  dried  and  removed  from  the  paper  ^^ 
before  ignition,  to  avoid  reduction  of  the  precipitate  by  the 
burning  paper,  and  a  good  quality  of  paper  must  be  used 
to  avoid  danger  of  the   precipitate   running  through.     A 
Gooch    crucible  is  preferred   for    this    purpose   by    many 
chemists.  ^| 

132.  Determination    of    Alkalies. — Acidulate    from 

1  to  5  liters  of  the  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  H 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  about  75  cubic  centimeters;  then  add  ^ 
a  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate  as  long  as  it  produces 
a  precipitate.  Heat  to  boiling,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate until  a  test  of  the  washings,  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  fails  to  give  a  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  remove  from  the  burner,  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  then  a  strong  solution  of  pure  ammonium 
carbonate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  stand  for  some  time,  stirring  occasionally  until  the 
precipitate  becomes  granular.  Filter  and  wash  the  precip- 
itate with  water  containing  a  very  little  amnmnium  carbon- 
ate and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  After  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  over  a  water  bath,  place  the  dish 
in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  100°,  and  gradually  increase 
cne  temperature  to  130°  or  140°.     Then  cautiously  heat  the 
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dish  to  dull  redness  over  a  burner  to  expel  ammonium  salts, 
but  take  care  not  to  heat  it  sufficitntly  to  volatilize  potassium 
loride.     Dissolve  the  residue  in  about  10  cubic  centimeters 
'of  water,  by  the  aid  of  very  gentle  heat,  add  a  few  drops  of 
barium  hydrate,  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  allow  the  solution  to 
stand  a  short  time,  stirring  occasionally.     Filter  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  water  containing  a  very  little  ammonium 
rbonate  and  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia.     After  adding  a 
'ew  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ess  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  over  a  water  bath ;  place  the 
ish  in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  100°,  and  increase  the 
temperature  to  about  140°;  then  heat  it  very  cautiously  over 
a  burner  to  expel  all  ammonium  salts,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
d  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.    The  residue  in  the  dish  now  con- 
sists of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Dissolve  the  residue  of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  neces- 
«ary  quantity  of  water,  add  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride 
that  is  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
quired  to  unite  with  all  the'potassium  and  sodium  present, 
and  evajxjrate  to  a  pasty  consistency  on  a  water  bath  in 
which  the  water  is  maintained  at  just  about  the  boiling 
int,  but  is  not  allowed  to  boil  vigorously.  Allow  the  mass 
to  cool,  add  3.5  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cent.  alcohol  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  an  hour,  stirring 
rom  time  to  time.  If  the  precipitate  is  rather  large,  filter 
n  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  120°  or  in  a  Gooch  cruci- 
le,  wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  80-per-ccnt 
cohol,  dry  at  120°,  and  weigh  as  potassium-platinum  chlo- 
ride K^PfC/,.  If  the  precipitate  is  very  small,  it  is  best, 
after  filtering  and  washing,  to  dissolve  it  with  a  little  water; 
[allow  the  solution  to  run  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evap- 
orate to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  heat  at  125°  in  an  air  bath, 
cool,  and  weigh  as  A',/VC/,.  Calculate  the  potassium  to 
chloride,  subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  mixed  chlorides 
previously  obtained,  to  get  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  calculate  the  potassium  and  sodium  to  oxides  /C^O  and 
Na.O. 
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133.  Grouping  tlie  Constituents. — The  most  rational 
method  of  reporting;  tlie  results  of  a  mineral  analysis  of  a 
water  would  be  to  report  just  what  is  found,  without 
attempting  to  show  how  the  constituents  were  combined 
in  the  water.  This  method,  however,  would  only  show 
what  scale-forming  constituents  are  present  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  chemical  combination;  and  to  make  the 
analysis  as  useful  as  possible,  an  attempt  is  usually  made 
to  report  the  compounds  as  they  exist  in  the  water.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  if  the  constituents  are  grouped 
according  to  the  following  rule,  the  report  will  show  what 
compounds  exist  in  waters  ordinarily  used  as  potable  water 
or  for  boiler  supply,  b 

Combine  the  chlorine  with  the  sodium,  and  if  there  i^| 
more  than  is  required  to  saturate  this,  combine  it  next  with 
potassium;    if  there  is  chlorine  still  left,   combine  it  next 
with  magnesium,  and,  finally,  with  calcium.     Combine  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  first,  if  there  is  any  left,  anctMJ 
the  sodium   is   not  saturated  with  chlorine;    combine  the 
remaining  sulphuric  acid  with  the  remaining  sodium,  then 
with  calcium,  and,  finally,  with  magnesium.     Any  of  these 
metals  now  remaining  uncombined  are  calculated  to  carbon- 
ates.    This  method  of  grouping  the  constituents  very  nearly 
represents  the  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  f<XH| 
most  waters  used  in   boilers  and  for  domestic   purposes. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  notably  in  the 
case  of  artesian  wells,  and,  especially,  mineral  waters. 
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gent:rai-i  principles. 

1.  Although  the  principles  underlying  the  various  forms 
of  gas  analysis  are  themselves  of  a  simple  nature,  the  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  manipulative  details  involved  are  in 
some  cases  of  a  comparatively  complicated  and  intricate 
nature.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  analysis  is  to 
be  executed  with  that  high  degree  of  e.xactness  essential  to 
scientific  research,  and,  until  quite  recently,  these  very 
exact  but  also  very  slow  methods  of  gas  analysis  were  also 
the  only  available  ones  for  practical  purposes.  The  growing 
demand  of  late  years  for  simpler  and  more  rapid  methods, 
sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes,  has  originated 
simpler  and  more  rapid  methods,  and  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  various  forms  of  gas  apparatus,  which  not  only  yield  good 
results,  but  also  demand  only  a  minimum  amoimt  of  time, 
energy,  and  operative  skill. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Course  to  dwell  upon  the 
more  complicated  and  delicate  methods  of  gas  analysis  used 
in  research  work,  but  it  is  our  aim  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  simpler  and  practical  determinations  he  is 
most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  perform. 
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2.  Determination  of  Gases. — The  methods  by  whic 
gases  are  determined  may  be  classified  according 
following:  (1)  Absorption  of  the  gas  in  a  suitable  reagent 
and  subsequent  titration;  (2)  absorption  of  the  gas  in  a 
suitable  reagent  and  subsequent  measurement  of  the  residual 
gas;  (3)  combustion  of  the  gas,  with  the  subsequent  meas- 
urement of  the  contraction  and  estimation  of  the  carb 
dioxide,  if  any  is  formed. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  give  the  student  a  general 
idea  of  the  principles  of  each  of  the  above  enumerated 
methods. 

1.  By  Absorption  in  a  Suitable  Reagent  and  Subsequent 
Titration. — The  carbon  dioxide  present  in  a  gaseous  mixture, 
as,  for  instance,  air,  may  be  determined  by  bringing  a  known 
volume  of  the  gas  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  a  standard 
solution  of  barium  hj'drate.  Barium  carbonate  is  thereby, 
precipitated,  and  the  excess  of  barium  hydrate  is  detertnini 
by  titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

2.  By  Absorbing  the  CI  as  in  a  Suitab/e  Reagent  and  Subsi 
quent  Measurement  of  the  Residual  Gas. — The  carbon  diox- 
ide in   a  mixture  of  gases  is  determined  by  exposing  a 
measured  volume  of  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  causti( 
potash,  and,  after  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  beei 
absorbed,  the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  is  measured.     The 
difference,  or  the  contraction,  represents  the  carbon  dioxide 
that  was  present. 

3.  By  Combustion  of  the  Gas,  with  the  Subsequent  Measun 
vicnt  of  the  Contraction  and  Estimation  of  the  Carbon  Dioxide\ 
if  any  is  Formed. — llydro^^en  in  a  gaseous  mixture  may 
estimated  by  adding  to  a  known  volume  of  the  mixture 
measured  volume  of  oxygen  or  air  more  than  sufficient  to' 
combine  with  all  the  hydrogen.  These  are  caused  to  unite 
(by  methods  to  be  described  later),  and  the  contractid 
ascertained  by  again  measuring  the  gas.  Since  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  unite  to  form  water  (which 
practically  occupies  no  volume),  two-thirds  of  the  contrac- 
tion represents  the  hj'drogen  originally  present.  When  the 
gas  to  be  estimated  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  (as  i 
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Tnarsh  gas,  ethylene,  etc.),  after  the  contraction  due  to  com- 
bustion has  been  measured,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  is  determined  by  absorption  \vith  caustic  potash 
and  measurement  of  the  residue. 

ESTTMATION     OP     OASK8    BY    ABSORPTION    AND 

^M  ESTIMATION  OF  CAJIBON  DIOXTDE  IX  AIR. 

r' '  3.  The  most  varied  experience  has  shown  that,  through 
the  process  of  breathing,  the  air  acquires  properties  that 
cause  it  to  act  deleteriously  on  health  when  the  products  of 
breathing  exceed  a  certain  limit.  Since  we  are  not  able,  by 
ordinary  means,  to  determine  the  other  substances  that  are 
here  formed,  we  make  use  of  von  Pettenkofer's  suggestion 
and  judge  of  tlie  purity  of  the  air  by  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  present.  According  to  von  Pettenkofer,  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  should  not  be  raised,  by  breathing,  to  over 
.1  p>er  cent. 

The  process  best  suited  to  the  quantitative  determination  is 
that  first  used  by  Saussure  and  modified  by  von  Pettenkofer, 
and  generally  known  as  von  Pettenkorer's  method**.  The 
sample  of  air  to  be  examined  is  contained  in  a  large,  wide- 
mouthed  glass  jar,  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  known,  and 
that  can  be  closed  with  an  air-tight  fitting  rubber  stopper. 

tThe  temperature  of  the  air  aud  the  atmospheric  pressure  are 
Doted  ^t  the  time  the  sample  is  taken.  A  measured  volume 
of  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  of  known  strength  is  intro- 
duced into  the  jar,  and  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the 
Enclosed  air  until  the  carbon  dioxide  is  all  absorbed.  Ali- 
tjuot  portions  of  the  liquid  are  then  withdrawn,  and  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength. 


4.     Standard  Oxalic  Add. — In  order  to  simplify  the  sub- 
sequent calculations,  the  strength  of  tlie  oxalic-acid  solution 
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may  be  made  up  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to 
1  cubic  centimeter  carbon  dioxide  measured  under  stand- 
ard conditions,  that  Is  to  say,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  acid 
is  capable  of  saturating  a  quantity  of  barium  hydrate  that 
would  be  decomposed  by  this  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
weight  of  which  is  .00197  gram.  Oxalic  acid  of  this  strength 
would  contain  5.6442  grams  of  the  crystallized  acid 
//,C,0„2//,C  in  1  liter;  but,  as  dilute  solutions  of  oxalic 
acid  are  not  stable,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  solution  that 
contains  60.442  grams  of  //,{",<?,, 2 //,t?  per  liter,  and  to 
withdraw  an  aliquot  proportion  and  dilute  it  whenever 
required.  Thus,  56.442  grams  of  dry,  crj-stallized  oxalic 
acid  are  exactly  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  cold,  air-free  water 
(that  is,  distilled  water  that  has  been  recently  boiled  to  expel 
all  carbon  dioxide,  and  quickly  cooled),  and  the  solution 
made  up  to  1  liter.  For  use,  10  cubic  centimeters  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  100- cubic-centimeter  flask  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  air- 
free  water. 

5.  Barluni-IIj-arato  Solution. — Place  40  to  60  grams 
of  crystallized  barium  hydrate  Bci{OH)^,8//^0,  powdered  or 
crushed,  in  a  large  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  add  1  liter  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  water  is  saturated,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  carefully  decanted  or  filtered 
into  another  glass- stoppered  bottle,  and  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  This  solution  will  possess  approxi- 
mately the  same  relative  strength  as  that  of  the  oxalic  acid 
previously  mentioned.  A  solution  of  exact  eqtyvalent 
strength,  of  which  1  cubic  centimeter  =  .00917  gram  CO, 
(i.  e.,  1  cubic  centimeter  CO,  at  normal  temperature  and 
pressure),  would  contain  14.11  grams  of  Ba{0//)„8//,0  per 
liter.  Such  a  solution  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  weigh- 
ing, as,  the  salt  being  efflorescent,  its  state  of  hydration  is 
uncertain ;  and  it  also  absorbs  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  A 
saturated  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  contains 
about  32  grams  per  liter;  hence,  if  this  be  diluted  with  its 
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own  volume  of  water,  the  solution,  as  first  prepared,  will 
contain  about  16  gframs  per  liter.  As  the  solution  constantly 
undergoes  chanjje  by  tlie  absorption  of  atmospheric  carbon 
ioxide,  its  value  must  be  determined  every  time  before  it 
used  by  titration  against  the  standard  oxalic  acid.  The 
stopper  of  the  bottle  containing  the  barium-hydrate  solution 
ould  be  greased,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
Ible. 


6.     Standardizing;  the  Barlum-llydrato  Solution. — 

In  a  small  flask  are  placed  20  cubic  centimeters  of  standard 
oxalic  acid  and  then  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  barium- 
hydrate  solution  added.  The  solution  is  then  neutralized 
by  slowly  running  in  more  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  a  burette 
until  the  liquid  ceases  to  give  any  indication  of  a  brown 
color  when  a  drop  of  it  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  turmeric 
paper.  The  alkali  is  gradually  neutralized  by  the  oxalic 
acid;  the  brown  color,  which  at  first  is  very  evident,  gradu- 
ally shows  more  and  more  as  a  faint  fringe  of  color  round 
the  edge  of  the  moistened  spot  on  the  turmeric  paper,  until 
finally  it  disappears.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  28  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oxalic  acid  are  used;  then,  100  cubic 
ntimeters  of  this  barium-hydrate  solution  would  require 
12  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oxalic  acid  to  exactly  neutral- 
ize it. 


I— 


7»  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — A  large  glass 
jar,  whose  mouth  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  hand,  so 
at  it  may  be  conveniently  wiped  dry  inside  with  a  cloth,  is 
ted  with  a  rubber  stopper.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  stop- 
per, and  this  hole  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The 
capacity  of  the  jar  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  with  water  up 
to  the  stopper,  and  measuring  the  volume  of  the  water.  As 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present 
is  small,  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  is  increased  by 
using  larger  volumes  of  air;  it  is  advisable  that  the  jar 
should  hold  from  8  to  10  liters,  if  possible,  but  not  less 
than  5  liters.  Its  exact  capacity  should  be  scratclied  on  the 
vesseL 
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The  jar  is  filled  with  the  air  to  be  tested  by  leading  into  j 
it,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  I 
attached  to  a  pair  of  bellows  and  blowing  a  stream  of  air  forj 
about  5  to  6  minutes,  in  order  to  insure  complete  displace- 
ment of  the  air  already  in  the  vessel.  The  stopper  is  then 
inserted.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  jar  is  noted,  and  also  the  height  of  the  barom- 
eter at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  barium-hydrate  solu- 
tion are  then  delivered  in  the  jar  through 
the  hole  in  the  stopper,  and  the  glass  rod 
is  immediately  replaced.  The  liquid  is 
then  made  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  glass 
by  slowly  revolving  the  vessel  upon  its 
side;  and  it  is  left  in  contact  with  the 
gas,  being  shaken  at  inten'als  for  about 
30  to  40  minutes,  by  which  time  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  will  have  been  absorbed. 
Whe  n  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  complete,  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
turbid  liquid  are  withdrawn  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  to  which  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
has  been  attached  in  order  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  may  be  reached.  This 
arrangement  is  introduced  through  the 
hole  in  the  rubber  stopper,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  When  the  pipette  is  full,  the 
piece  of  rubber  is  detached,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  drip  from  the  pipette  until 
it  reaches  the  graduation  mark.  The  measured  volume  is 
then  tran.sfcrred  to  a  beaker,  and  immediately  titrated  with 
oxalic  acid,  exposure  to  the  air  being  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  means  of 
turmeric  paper,  used  as  described  in  Art.  6.  A  duplicate 
titration  should  be  made  with  a  second  portion  of  the  liquid. 
Some  chemists  prefer  to  use  a  solution  of  phenol  phthalein 
in  alcohol  as  an  indicator.  In  this  case,  about  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  indicator  are  added  to  the  liquid,  and  the 
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^^xalic  acid  added  until  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  which 
^■b  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  color. 
^H  Since  25  cubic  centimeters  (out  of  the  100  cubic  centime- 
^Bers  of  tlie  barium -hydrate  solution  originally  placed  in  the 
^wr)  have  been  used  for  titration,  the  volume  of  oxalic  add 
^■ised,  multiplied  by  4,  will  give  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid 
^Required  to  neutralize  the  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
barium-hydrate  solution  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  known  volume  of  air.     Tliis,  obviously,  will 

I  be  less  than  that  required  by  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
briginal  barium -hydrate  solution  by  just  the  volume  of  car- 
bon dioxide  that  was  contained  in  the  sample  of  the  air. 
The  following  details  of  an  analysis  will  make  this  deter- 
mination perfectly  understood : 
^^  Capacity  of  glass  jar       =  10.5  liters. 

^^^B  Temperature  of  the  air  =  17°. 

^^^^p  Barometer  reading  =  760  mm. 

■T^.  10.5X273X769        ^  nm  v. 

^B   Then,  /.^>^o  i  i-vw.-.;,.  =  10-001  liters, 

^Brhic) 


(273  +  17)  X  700 
hich  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sample  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 
The  value  of  the  barium-hydrate  solution  is  100  c.  c.  = 
12  c.  c.  of  the  standard  oxalic-acid  solution;  100  c.  c.  of  the 
barium  hydrate  were  used  for  absorption;  25  c.  c.  were  taken 
out  for  titration;    25  c.  c.  required  27.10  c.  c.  of  standard 
oxalic   acid;    therefore,    100    c.  c.    would    require    27.10X4 
=  108.4   c.  c.    oxalic   acid.      112  —  108.4  =  3.6   c.  c.  =  the 
olume  of  oxalic   acid,   which  is  equivalent   to  the  carbon 
lioxide  absorbed  by  the  lOO  c.  e.  of  barium-hydrate  solution. 
But,  since  1  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  =  1  c.  c.  CO^  at  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  3.6  c.  c.  oxalic  acid  =  3.6  c.  c.  CO, 
present  in  10.001  liters  or  lO.oOl  c.  c.  of  air. 
3.6X100 


Therefore, 


8.     Since    the   presence   of  barium   carbonate   does  not 
iterfere  with  the  titration,  some  chemists  prefer  to  titrate 


10,001 


=  .0359  =  percentage  of  CO, 
by  volume. 
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directly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  air  has  1 
collected.  This  method  has  the  a4 
tage  that  the  barium-hydrate  soluti<! 
the  least  exposed  to  air.  For  this 
pose,  a  liter  ilask  is  employed,  ti 
is  fitted  wiih  a  rubber  stopper  ' 
ingf  two  perforations  that  are  closed 
pieces  of  glass  rod.  After  sampling 
air  and  adding  10  cubic  centimetej 
barium-hydrate  solution,  the  burette 
taining  the  standard  oxalic  acid  is  insj 
into  one  of  the  perforations,  as  show 
Fig.  2,  and  the  titration  carried  ot| 
previously  described.  As  an  indiO 
about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  pi 
phthalcin  in  alcohol  is  used.  The  titrj 
is  finished  as  soon  as  the  last  trao 
color  disappears.  If  the  increased  1 
sure  resulting  inside  the  flask  cl| 
the  flow  of  the  liquid  from  the  bup 
this  pressure  is  removed  by  lifting 
glass  stopper  closing  the  second 
foration.      The  only  disadvantage  of 

method  is  that  but  a  comparatively  small  volume  oj 

can  be  used. 


Pio.  a. 


ESTIMATION  OF  St'I.PIim  DIOXIDE  Hf  FtmXACE  GAB 

9,  By  means  of  a  pipe  inserted  into  the  flue,  a  meas 
volume  of  the  furnace  gases  is  aspirated,  with  a  suif 
aspirator,  through  a  known  volume  of  a  dilute  stan 
solution  of  iodine,  and  the  excess  of  iodine  titrated  vr, 
standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 


10.  Standard  Iodine  Solution. — Pure  resubli 
iodine  to  the  amount  of  12, 7  grams,  is  powdered  and  weij 
out  into  a  liter  flask.  About  20  grams  of  potassium  io 
(free  from  iodate),  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimeter 
water,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  gently  shaken  until 
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iodine  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  up 
to  the  liter  with  water  at  15°  and  preserved  in  a  well-fitting 
stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark;  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solu- 
tion will  contain  .0127  ^am  of  iodine,  and  is  equivalent  to 
.0032  gram  of  SO^.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  in  this 
case  and  simplifies  the  calculation,  to  employ  solutions  of 
such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  shall  equal  1  cubic 
centimeter  SO^  measured  at  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, i.  e.,  .(X)2867  gram  SO^  instead  of  .0033.  Such  a  solu- 
tion will  contain  11.379  grams  of  iodine  per  liter,  and  may 
be  most  conveniently  obtained  by  diluting  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  above  solution  to  lll.G  cubic  centimeters.  In 
case  the  percentage  of  5(9,  in  the  gas  under  examination  is 
comparatively  small,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  solution  of  one- 
tenth  this  strength,  in  which  1  cubic  centimeter  =  .1  cubic 
centimeter  SO^. 

11.     Standard    Sodlunx-Thlosnlphate    Solxitton. — To 

obtain  a  standard  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  1  cubic  centimeter  S0„  i.  e.,  .0028G7  gram 
SO^,  22.22  grams  of  sodium  thiosulphate  Na^S^O,,hII,0, 
which  has  been  carefully  powdered,  are  weighed  out  into  a 
liter  flask  and  dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  is  then 
diluted  to  the  1,000-cubic-centimetermark  with  water  at  15°. 
If  100  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  are  again  diluted 
to  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  each  cubic  centimeter  is  equiva- 
lent to  .1  cubic  centimeter  SO^.  As  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  exactly  the 
theoretical  amount  of  water  of  crystallization,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  weigh  out  about  23  grams  of  the  salt,  and  titrate 
it  against  the  iodine  solution  of  known  strength,  and  from 
the  results,  calculate  the  amount  of  water  that  has  to  be 
added  to  make  1  cubic  centimeter  equivalent  to  exactly 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  iodine  solution. 


13.  Starfh  Solution. — The  starch  solution,  serving 
as  an  indicator,  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  or  2  grams  of 
dry  starch  in  a  medium-sized  beaker  with  5    or  6   cubic 
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centimeters  of  cold  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water  is  then  poured  on  it.  As  the  hot  water  is  being 
added,  the  opaque  white  appearance,  which  the  mixture 
presents  at  first,  changes  almost  suddenly  to  that  erf  a 
semi-translucent  gelatinous  substance  At  this  point, 
the  addition  of  the  boiling  water  is  stopped,  and  the 
beaker  nearly  filled  up  with  cold  water.  It  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  ofif  for  use.  This 
starch  solution  should  be  made  up  fresh  every  time,  as  it 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day. 


13.  Determination  of  Siilphtir  Dioxide. — The  appa- 
ratus used  in  this  dctci-mination  is  known  as  Reich's 
apparatus ;  it  consists  of  a  double-necked  absorption  bottle 
rt,  the  aspirator  ^,  and  the  glass  cylinder  e:  These  are  sup- 
ported by  a  convenient  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
rubber  tube  joining  a  and  d  is  about  30  centimeters  long; 

100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  — r^  iodine  solution  are  placed  in 

100 

the  bottle  a,  and  the  aspirator  d  is  filled  with  water.  Before 
making  a  determination,  the  air  in 
the  tubes  leading  to  the  apparatus  is 
displaced  by  the  gas  to  be  examined. 
The  apparatus  is  tight  if,  after  a 
short  time  and  as  soon  as  the  kir 
in  a  is  correspondingly  expanded, 
the  water  ceases  entirely  to  flow 
from  the  aspirator.  In  making  the 
determination,  the  stop-cock  c  is 
opened,  and  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  necessary  to  draw  over  suffi- 
cient gas  to  decolorize  the  iodine  solu- 
tion is  measured  in  the  cylinder  e. 
During  the  determination,  the  bot- 
tle a  is  frequently  shaken.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  that  has  run  out  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  gas  taken, 
and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide 


I 
I 


no.  & 
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m  approximately  be  told  from  the  amount  of  iodine  used. 
)uring  the  experiment,  the  temperature   of  the  water  is 
taken  (which  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  gas)  and  the 
lieight  of  the  barometer  is  noted. 

When  8  or  10  liters*  of  gas  have  in  this  way  been  aspi- 
rated through  tlie  iodine  solution,   the  process  is  stopped, 
■And  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  iodine  solution  arc  trans- 
srred   to  a  beulcer  and  titrated  w'ith  the  standard  sodium 
liosulphate.      As    soon    as    the    red-brown  color    of    the 
podine  solution   changes   to  a  straw   color,    1    or  2  drops 
jf    dilute    starch    solution     are    added,    and    the    titration 
continued,  drop   by  drop,   until  the  blue  color  is  entirely 
lischarged.     A  duplicate  titration  is  made  in  a  second  por- 
Ition  of  the  solution. 

The  following  record  of  an  analysis  will  make  this  deter- 

Iiination  more  clear. 
Gas  drawn  from  the  flue  of  a  coke  furnace: 
Volume  of  water  drawn  from  aspirator  =  8.25  liters. 
Temperature  =  16°. 

Atmospheric  pressure  =  765  mm. 

Volume  of  gas  operated  upon  equals 
(8.25X-273)X7C5 
(273  +  IC.)  X  760 
I  normal  temperature  and  pressure. 
KK)  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  are  employed  in  the  absorption 
flask. 

1  C.  c.  =  1  c.  c.  of  thiosulphate  = .  1  c.  c.  SO,  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 

After  absorption,    25  c.  c.    of    iodine    solution    required 
.  1.S.2  c  c.  sodium  thiosulphate. 


=  7.84-t5  liters 


•  When  the  gas  is  very  rich   in  sulphur  dioxide,  as,  for  instance, 

jn  the  flue  ^ascs  from  the  sulphur  burner  in  vitriol  works,  a  much 

Kmaller  volume,  say  1  liter,  need  be  drawn  through   the  apparatus, 

1,   in    the   final   correction    of    the    volume    of    gas    operated  on. 

lie    volume  of    sulphur  dioxide  that   has    been  absorbed    must  be 

deducted  from  the  volume  of  water  measured  out  of   the  aspirator. 

'  1  the  example   here  given,  where  the   amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 

small,  these  corrections  are  left  out,  as  they  would  not  affect  the 

[lird  decimal  figure. 
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Volnme  of  thiosulphate  required  for  100  c.  c.  =  18.2X4 
=  72.8  c.  c,  and  volume  of  SO^  absorbed  equals 
100-72.8 


10 


=  2.72  c.  c 


Hence,  7, 844. 6  c.  c.  of  the  furnace  gas  contain  2. 72  c.  c.  SO^ 
'  ?  SXA  >\     ~  '^^^^  percentage  SO,  by  volume. 


ESTIMATION     BT    ABSORPTION    AND     MKASURE- 
MENT   OF    RE8IBUAL.   GAS. 

14.  The  processes  employed  by  this  method  differ  from 
tlie  foregoing,  in  that  they  involve  (1)  manipulation  of  com- 
paratively small  volumes  of  gas,  and  (2)  the  accurate  meas- 
urement of  these  volumes. 

For  the  manipulation  of  small  volumes  of  gas,  special 
apparatus  is  required;  and  for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
gaseous  volumes,  special  precautions  are  necessary. 

15.  Simple  Gas  Burette. — The  simple  gas  burette, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  a  and  b, 
which  are  set  in  iron  feet  and  are  connected  by  a  thin  rubber 
tube  about  120  centimeters  long.  To  facilitate  the  cleaning 
of  the  burettes,  the  rubber  tube  is  cut  in  two  parts,  and  the 
two  ends  joined  by  a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  Inside  the  feet, 
the  tubes  a  and  i  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  conically  drawn 
out.  The  end  projecting  from  the  iron  is  about  4  millimeters 
external  diameter,  and  is  somewhat  corrugated,  so  that  the 
rubber  can  be  tightly  fastened  to  it  by  winding  it  with  thin 
wire.  The  measuring  tube  l>  ends  at  the  top  in  a  thick-walled 
tube  c  of  from  ^  to  1  millimeter  internal  diameter,  and  about 
3  centimeters  long.  Over  this,  a  short  piece  of  new,  black, 
rubber  tubing  ^  is  wired  on.  The  rubber  tube  is  closed  by 
a  Molir  pinch  cock  _/",  which  is  put  on  close  to  the  end  of  the 
capillary.  The  graduated  measuring  tube  b  holds  100  cubic 
centimeters,  the  lowest  mark  being  slightly  above  the  iron 
foot.     The  cubic  centimeters  are  divided  into  fifths,  and  the 
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luation  runs  up  and  down.  The  tube  a,  generally  known 
as  the  level  tube,  is  somewhat  widened  at 
the  upper  end,  to  facilitate  the  pouring  in  of 
liquids. 

16.     Manipulation  of  the  Gas  Burette. 

Fill  the  tubes  a  and  b.  Fig.  4,  with  water,  tak- 
ing care  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  con- 
necting rubber  tube  by  either  raising  or 
lowering  the  tubes;  then  join  the  burette  to 
the  vessel  containing  the  gas  by  means  of  a 
glass  or  rubber  tube  filled  with  water.  This 
connecting    tube   can   be    easily    filled   with 

water  by  raising  the 
level  tube. 

To  fill  the  burette 
with  the  gas  to  be 
examined,  grasp  the 
tube  a  in  the  left 
hand,  close  the  rvib- 
ber  tube  by  press- 
ing it  between  the 
little  finger  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and 
pour  out  the  water 
in  a.  Place  the  level 
tube  on  the  floor  and 
open  the  pinch  cock/. 
Tile  water  will  now 
flow  into  the  level 
tube  and  the  gas  will 
be  drawn  into  the 
burette.  When  b  is 
filled  with  the  gas, 
close  the  pinch  cock/", 
disconnect  b  from  the 
gas  holder,  and,  after 
the  liquid  has  run  down 
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burette,  take  up  the  tubes  by  the  iron 
feet  and,  by  raising  or  lowering, 
bring  the  water  in  the  tubes  to  the 
same  level.  The  gas  is  now  under  ^d 
atmospheric  pressure  and  its  vol-  B 
ume  is  read  off.  To  measure  off 
exactly  100  cubic  centimeters, 
bring  somewhat  more  than  KX) 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  into 
the  burette,  close  the  latter  with 
the  pinch  cock,  and  allow  the 
water  to  run  down  the  walls  of  the 
burette.  Now  compress  the  gas  | 
to  a  little  less  than  100  cubic  centi- 
meters by  raising  {he  level  tube, 
close  the  rubber  tulx;  with  ihe 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  ' 
hand,  set  the  level  tube  on  the 
table,  and,  raising  the  burette 
with  the  right  hand  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  carefully  open  the] 
rubber  tute  and  let  the  water  run 
back  until  the  meniscus  stands 
at  the  100-ciibic-centimeter  mark. 
Keeping  the  rubber  still  com- ' 
pressed,  open  the  pinch  ccxk  for ' 
a  moment.  The  excess  of  the  gas 
will  escape,  and  there  remains  in 
the  burette  exactly  lOH  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  gas  under  atmospheric  J 
pressure. 


17.     Modified    Winkler   Oaa 

Burette.— The  modified  Winkler 
gas  burette  shown  in  Fig.  5  con- 
sists of  tlie  level  tube  a  and  the 
measuring  tube  d  connected  by  a 
thin  rubber  tube  about  120  centi 
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:ieters  long.     The  glass  tube  b  is  about  100  cubic  centimeters 
tapacity,    provided   with 

^e  simple  glass  stop-cock  d, 
fcnd  the  three-  way  stop-cock  c, 

fhich  allows  of  communica- 

^on  being  established  with 

Jie  level    tube    or  with   the 

outer  air  at  will.     This  will 

:  seen  more  clearly  in  Fig.  6. 

The  space  between  the  two 

top-cocks  is  divided  into 
pxactly  100  equal  parts,  with 
6>ubdJ  visions  of  one-fifth  cubic 
Centimeter  each,  and  the 
jraduations  are  numbered  in 

xjth  directions.     The  thick- 

» ailed  tube  (Fig.  5)  must  have 

diameter  of  from  only  \  to 

millimeter,  so  that  bubbles 

of  the  gases  that  are  passed 

in  and  out  cannot  stop  in 

lis  tube.   The  manipulation  ''"^  *" 

of  the  burette  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described  in 

ie  preceding  article. 


18.     Correction  of  Gaseous  A'oluiue. — The  \olunie  of 

has  been  briefly  treated  in  sections  on  Physics  and  Theo- 

\rflical  Chemistry,  but  a  short  repetition  and  expansion  of 

Ihe  subject  appears  appropriate  here.     It  has  been  stated  in 

tie  sections  mentioned,  that  the  volume  of  a  given  weight 

l>f  a  gas  depends  on  the  pressure  and  the  temix-rature;  in 

fas  analysis,  however,  a  third  factor  has  to  be  taken  into 

ccount,  namely,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  gas  at  the 

[lime  the  measurement  is  made. 

In  order,   therefore,  that  the  various  volumes  observed 

Itluring  an  analysis  shall  be  comparable  with  one  another,  it 

is  necessary  either  that   the   conditions  mentioned  should 

remain  constant  throughout,  or  that  the  volumes  measured 
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under  dififerent  conditions  should  be  reduced  by  calculation 
to  one  common  standard. 

In  exact  methods  of  analysis,  the  latter  plan  is  invariably 
adopted,  but  in  the  more  rapid  and  somewhat  rougher  methods 
employed  for  technical  purposes,  the  analysis  may  usually  be 
carried  out  without  disturbing  the  uniformity  of  conditions 
to  an  extent  that  will  introduce  any  material  error  in  the 
results.  The  recognized  standard  to  which  gaseous  volumes 
are  reduced  is  the  volume  that  the  gas  would  occupy  at  0°  and 
under  a  pressure  of  760  millimeters,  zuhen  in  the  dry  slate. 

19.     Correction  of  Temperature. — The  coefficient  of 
expansion  is  usually  taken  as  -^i^,  or  .003C65  (see  Art.  89, 
Theoretical  Chemistry) ;  therefore,  the  volume  at  0°  equals 
the  volume  at  /°  divided  by  1  +  .003065  /.     Hence, 
V  rx273 


l\  = 


or  :r^ 


(1.) 


1 +  .003605  /  "  273  +  / 
where  V,  =  volume  at  0°,  and  V  =  volume  at  /**. 

20.  Correction  of  Pressure. — According  to  Mariotte's 
law,  quoted  in  Art.  88,  Theoretical  Chemistry,  the  volume 
of  a  gas  being  inversely  as  the  pressure, 

V  P 

^.  =  W        <2.) 

where  f  =  volume  at  /'pressure;  or,  making  the  corrections 
for  temperature  and  pressure  together,  we  obtain  the  formula 

V   -  ^'^  or       ^-PX^^*^  a  \ 

700(l  +  .0b3665/)        7'J0X(273  +  /)"  ^     ' 

21.  Cori-ectlon   for   Tension   of  Aqueous  "Vapor. — 

The  aqueous  vapor  present  in  a  gas  exerts  a  pressure  in 
opposition  to  the  barometric  pressure ;  hence,  the  volume  of 
gas  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  the 
gas  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  and  an  excess  of  water, 
however  indefinitely  small,  is  present,  then  the  pressure  or 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  is  independent  of  change  of 
pressure,  varj'ing  only  with  change  of  temperature.  The 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor  h^s  been  experimentally  determined 
for  every  degree  of  temperature,  and  in  Table  1  will  be 
found  the  tension  or  pressure,  in  millimeters  of  mercury,  of 
the  vapor  of  water  between  the  temperatures  5°  and  25°. 


< 
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TABLE   1. 


E»sioN  OF  Aqueous  Vapor  in  Millimeters  of  Mercury 
For  Each  Fifth  of  a  Degree  From  5°  to  25''. 


Note. — In  cases  where  the  tension  rises  .1  millimeter  for  a  rise  of 
,  the  same  pressure  for  the  intermediate  tenth  de^;ree  may  bo  taken 
that  given  for  the  temperature  immediatclv  ])recedlng  it.     Thus, 

[>r  the  temperature  10.1°,  the  tension  U.a  millimeters  will  be  taken. 

for  very  accurate  work,  fuller  tables  given  to  the  third  decimal  should 
•  consulted. 

In  making  the  neces.saiy  correction  for  aqueous  vapor, 
kherefore,  the  number  of  millimeters  of  mercury  represent- 
ing the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  that  particular  tempera- 
ire  at  which  the  gas  is  measured,  is  deducted  from  the 
iromctric  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed.    For  exam- 
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pie,  a  gas  is  measured  at  763  millimeters,  and  the  tempt 
ture  is  13.5°;  then,  by  referring  to  Table  1,  the  tension  at 
13.6°  is  seen  to  be  11. 5048  millimeters.     Deducting  this  from  i 
the  barometric  pressure,  we  obtain  7G3  — 11.5048  =  751.4952  I 
millimeters  of  true  pressure. 

If  /  stands  for  the  pressure  due  to  aqueous  vapor,  then 
the  formula 

j._      viP-r)       ,,  r(/^-/>)x273 

760(1 -J-.003C05/)'        7(JOXt273  +  /)  ^     ' 

expresses  the  necessary  corrections  to  reduce  a  volume  of  gas, 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  to  the  standard  conditions. 

23.     When  gases  arc  confined  over  water,  as  in  the  gas 

burettes  just  described,  the  conditions  of  complete  saturation 
with  aqueous  vapor  are,  of  course,  always  present,  and  when        \ 
mercury    is   employed    as   the   confining   liquid,    complete 
saturation  of  the  gas  with  aqueous  vapor  is  insured  by  intro- 
ducing a  drop  of  water  into  the  measuring  tube.     With  this 
apparatus  also,    the  gas  volumes  are  always  read  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and,  as  the  analytical  operations  are 
rapidly  performed,  changes  of  barometic  pressure  sufficient 
to  influence  the  results  nocd  not  be  anticipated.     Changes  of 
temperature,  however,  must  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  ^| 
possible,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  should  be  made  an  ^" 
imperative  rule  never  to  handle  the  glass  parts  of  gas  analyt- 
ical apparatus^     In  order  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  and  see  how  far  it  is  being  maintained  uniform  through- 
out, a  simple  and  convenient  plan  is  to  suspend  a  thermom- 
eter inside  the  level  tube  by  means  of  a  thread,  so  that  it 
reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  remains  there  during  the 
whole  analysis.    Asthewaterisccntinuallybeingpassedback-        , 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  level  tube  to  the  measuring  H 
tube,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  may  be  taken  as  the  same        i 
as  that  of  tlie  water  o'l-er  which  it  is  confined,  and,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  does  not  materially  change,  that  of 
the  gas  may  be  considered  as  practically  imiform. 

23.     As  previously  stated,  when  conditions  under  which 
gas  measurements  are  made  are  constant,  it  is  not  necessary 
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o  reduce  the  observed  volume  to  the  standard  conditions. 
This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  from  the  following 
example : 

The  original  volume  of  gaseous  mixture  in  the  burette 

measured  100  cubic  centimeters  at  ordinary  pressure  (i.  e., 

hen  the  water  was  at  the  same  level  in  both  tubes).     One 

constituent  x  was  then  removed  by  absorption  and  the  gas 

measured  again.     Its  volume  now  was  75  cubic  centimeters 

t  atmospheric  pressure.     The  temperature  was  16°  and  the 

arometric  pressure  758  millimeters  throughout. 

Then  (1)  without  making  reduction  to  standard  conditions, 

we  obtain 


K  = 


l'eu(l+.0036G5  /)' 


^K         100—75  =  25  =  percentage  of  x  in  the  mixture. 

^M    (2)  On  reducing  the  two  volumes  by  means  of  formula  4, 

^ftre  obtaii 


(  ^  y  _  100  X  (758 -13. 5)  _ 


=  92.534. 


(*) 


„  _  75  X  (758 -13.5)  _ 
•  ~    760  X  (1.05804) 


=  69.276. 


I 


Therefore,  92.534  —  69.276  =  23.258  =  volume   of 
>'.i.534  cubic  centimeters  of  original  gas,  and 

23.258X100 


X  in 


92.534 


=  25  =  percentage  of  x  in  the  mixture. 


Since  the  tension  of   aqueous   vapor  is  independent   of 

pressure,  then,  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  of  barometric 

ressure  taking  place  during  an  analysis,  it  is  only  neces- 

ry  to  make  a  correction  fur  pressure — not  necessarily  by 
reducing  all  the  volumes  to  the  standard,  but  by  reducing 
all  to  the  same  pressure  as  any  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  above,  suppose  that  between  the  two  measure- 
ments the  barometer  fell  from  758  to  752  millimeters,  the 
temperature  remaining  constant  at  16°,  then  the  following  are 
dau. 
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Original  volume  =  100  c.c.  at  16°  and  758  mm. 

After  absorbing  jr,  volume  =     75  c.c.  at  1G°  and  752  ram. 
75X752 


Then, 


758 


=  74.41  =  volume   that    the  residual 


gas  would  occupy  if  measured  imder  the  same  conditions  as 
the  original  volume. 

Hence,  100  —  74.41  =  25.59  =  percentage  of  x  in  the 
mixture. 

If,  now,  from  the  above  data,  the  two  volumes  be  reduced 
to  standard  conditions  by  means  of  formula  4,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  same  result  is  obtained,  namely,  25.59  per- 
centage of  X. 

Again,  since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  depends  on  the 
temperature,  increasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  change 
of  temperature  will  ubviously  produce  an  alteration  of  the 
pressure,  even  though  the  barometric  pressur"  remains  con- 
stant. For  example,  suppose,  in  the  above  illustration,  the 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  original  volume  are  measured  at  16° 
and  the  75  cubic  centimeters  of  residual  gas  are  measured  at 
20°,  the  barometer  standing  uniformly  at  760  millimeters, 
then  the  actual  pressure  in  the  first  case  is  760  —  13.5  (tension 
of  aqueous  vapor  at  16°),  and  in  the  second  it  is  760  —  17.4 
(tension  at  20°). 

Hence,  if  any  change  of  temperature  is  observed  in  the 
gas  during  the  progress  of  an  analysis,  the  observed  volumes 
must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  by  means  of  formula  4, 


V  = 


760(1 +.003605/) 


24.     Collection  of  Gas  for   Analysis. — If  the  gas  for 

analysis  is  collected  in  the  laboratory,  as,  for  instance,  a  sam- 
ple of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
burette  by  first  placing  the  measuring  tube  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  level  tube,  and  allowing  the  former  to  empty.  By 
means  of  the  three-way  cock,  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  com- 
munication between  the  measuring  tube  and  the  outer  air  is 
then  opened,  and  a  rapid  stream  of  the  gas  passed  through 
the  tube  from  the  top,  until  the  air  has  been  entirely  swept 
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It.  The  upper  lap  is  then  closed  and  the  lower  one  turned 
as  to  reestablish  communication  with  the  level  tube. 
When  the  available  supply  of  gas  is  comparatively  small, 
pt  may  be  collected  in  a  glass  tube  over  water  (or,  if  necessary, 
over  mercury),  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  burette,  as 
iescribed  below.  The  tube  may  conveniently  have  the  form 
'shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  first  filled  with  water  by  sucking  the 
liquid  up  and  closing  the  rubber  tube  with  a  pinch  cock,  and 
be  gas  is  then  passed  up  from  below  in  the  usual  manner. 
*^The  tube  is  then  connected  to  the  gas  burette,  with  the  same 
precautions  against  enclosing  air  in  the  joints,  as  gi%'en 
below.  When  the  gas  is  collected  away  from  the  laboratory, 
it  should  be  taken  in 
glass  tubes  drawn  out 
to  a  capillary  constric- 
tion at  each  end.  These 
tubes  are  filled  either 
by   aspirating   the   gas 

t through  them  so  as  to 
iweep  out  the  air,  and 
then  hermetically  seal- 
ing them  at  the  constric- 
tion, or  by  taking  them 
to  the  spot  in  a  vacu- 
ous and  sealed  condi- 
tion, and  then  breaking 
open  one  end  in  tlie  gas 
to  be  collected.  After 
the  gas  has  filled  the 
tube,  the  end  is  again 
hermetically  scaled  by 
means  of  a  blowpipe. 

In  order  to  transfer 
the  gas  from  the  sealed 
tube  to  the  burette,  a 
piece  of  capillary  tube  /, 
ibent     twice     in     right 

igles,  is  attached  to  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  joints 
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being  wired  round.  The  level  tulie  is  then  raised,  until 
water  completely  fills  the  measuring  tube  and  drops  from 
the  open  end  of  the  bent  capillary.  Whenever  the  available 
supply  of  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  renders  such  a  course  pos- 
sible, the  water  used  iu  the  burette  should  be  first  saturated 
with  the  gas  by  shaking  a  quantity  of  water  with  some  of  the 
gas  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  a  few  minutes.  Near  each  end 
of  the  sealed  tubes,  a  slight  scratch  with  a  file  is  made 
Over  one  end,  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  is  slipped,  and 
the  projecting  portion  of  it  filled  up  with  water.  The  bent 
capillary,  already  entirely  filled  with  water,  is  then  intro- 
duced into  this  tube,  and  the  latter  secured  with  binding 
wire.  In  this  way,  all  air  is  excluded  from  the  joint.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The 
tube  is  broken  at  the  file  mark  within  the  rubber  joint,  and 
the  end  beneath  the  water  is  also  broken  off  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pliers.     On  lowering  the  level  tube  and  opening  the 

stop-cock  a  at  the  top 
of  the  measuring  tube, 
the  gas  will  be  drawn 
over  into  the  burette. 

25^  Absorption  of 
Gases.  —  E.xcept  when 
the  absorbing  liquid  is 
water,  in  which  case  the 
absorption  would  be 
made  directly  in  the 
measuring  tube  of  the 
burette,  the  absorption 
of  the  gases  in  a  mixture 
is  carried  out  in  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  apparatus 
known  as  absorption  pipette.  The  simple  absorption  pipette 
shown  in  Fig.  8  consists  of  two  glass  globes  a  and  b\ 
the  capacity  of  b  should  be  at  least  150  cubic  centimeters, 
so  that  when  the  gas  from  the  full  burette  (100  cubic  cen- 
timeters) is  transferred  to  it,  sufficient  room  remains  for 
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adequate  quantity  of  the  reagent.     The  two  globes  are 

nnuected  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube  d,  and  are  fastened 

a  wooden  stand  to  prevent  breakage.     A  capillary  tube  c 

scs  from  the  globe  b  before  a  plate  of  milk  glass  w,  which 

let  into  the  wooden  stand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace 

adily  the  movements  of  tlie  liquid  thread  in  the  capillary 

be  c.     The  exit  tube/"  of  the  globe  a  and  capillary  tube  c 

tend  above  the  wooden  frame ;  a  small  rubber  tube  e  is 

mnected  to  the  protruding  tube  c  and  fastened  by  means  of 

ire,  and  the  tube  furnished  with  a  pinch  cock.     The  reagent 

be  used  is  poured  in  at  f  (for  wliich  purpose  a  thistle 

nnel  should  be  used  to  avoid  spilling  the  reagent  over  the 

outside),  filling  the  globe  b  entirely,  a  only  partially,  and  the 

capillar)'  tul)e  c  to  the  junction  with  the  rubber  tube  near  e. 

hen  not  in  use,  /"is  closed  by  a  cork  and  r  by  a  glass  rod, 

not  with  the  pinch  cock,  which  spoils  the  rubber  tube  after 

a  short  time.     A  separate  pipette  is  used  for  each  reagent, 

and  a  label  designating  the  contents  of  the  pipette  should  be 

attached  to  the  wooden  frame  of  each. 


86.     Manipulation  of  SIugrle-Absorptlon  Pipette. — 

'o  analyze  a  gas  with  the  single-absorption  piix;tte,  the 
burette  is  filled  with  distilled  water  that  has  been  previously 
turated  by  shaking  with  the  gas  in  question.  The  pipette 
so  filled  with  the  absorbent  that  the  bulb  a.  Fig.  8,  remains 
pty.  The  absorbent  must  also  be  saturated,  by  shaking 
with  gases  that  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  it.  The  saturation 
of  liquids  is  best  done  in  a  flask  half  filled  with  the  reagent, 
a  rapid  stream  of  g.is  being  led  through  the  liquid,  and  the 
vigorously  shaken.  In  technical  work,  where  the  same 
analyses  are  repeatedly  made,  the  absorbent  is  kept  saturated 
through  continual  use. 

If  the  pipettes  have  the  temperature  of  the  room,  as  can 

be  readily  determined  by  introducing  a  thermometer  at  k, 

Fig.  0,  the  analysis  is  begim  by  drawing  gas  into  the  meas- 

ring   tube  in  the   manner  described   in  Art.  16.      It  is 

onvenient  to  use  exactly  100  cubic  centimeters,  so  that 

;he  results  in  percentage  may  be  read  off  directly.      The 
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apparatus  is  now  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  pipette 
is  placed  on  a  wooden  stand  and  is  connected  with  the 
burette  by  the  capillary  tube  F,  which  is  a  piece  o£  ther- 
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mometer  tubing  having  a  bore  of  .  5  millimeter.  To  avoid 
the  enclosing  of  air  bubbles,  the  rubber  tube  <i  is  first  filled 
with  water  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  the  capillary  F  is  then 
introduced.     F  is  thus  completely  filled  with  water.     The 
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rubber  tube  i  of  the  pipette  is  squeezed  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and,  while  thus  com- 
pressed and  free  from  air,  the  capillary  connecting  tube  is 
inserted.  On  raising  the  level  tube  a  and  opening  the  pinch 
cock  at  d,  the  gas  passes  through  the  connecting  tube  into 
the  absorption  pipette.  Any  small  air  bubbles  that  may 
have  been  enclosed  when  /"was  inserted  into  /are,  at  the 
beginning,  separated  from  the  gas  by  the  water  in  F.  It 
these  bubbles  do  not  take  more  than  5  to  10  millimeters  of 
spare  in  the  capillary  of  the  pipette,  they  may  be  disregarded, 
since  the  error  arising  therefrom  is  only  about  .03  cubic 
centimeter. 

If  the  bubbles  are  larger,  although  after  a  little  practice 
this  will  seldom  occur,  the  gas  is  brought  back  into  the 
burette  by  lowering  the  level  tube,  and  the  operation  is 
ref)eated.  When  the  gas  has  passed  over  into  the  pipette, 
about  J-  cubic  centimeter  of  water  is  allowed  to  follow,  this 
water  serving  to  rinse  the  capillary  and  to  free  it  sufficiently 
from  the  absorbing  liquid  that  it  previously  contained.  The 
gas  is  now  enclosed  between  two  columns  of  liquid,  the 
absorbent  on  the  one  side  and  the  water  in  the  capillary'  on 
the  other  side.  The  burette,  having  been  closed  by  the 
pinch  cock,  is  disconnected,  and  the  pipette  is  carefully 
shaken  and  the  absorption  of  the  gas  thus  effected.  The 
burette  and  pipette  are  then  reconnected,  the  level  tube  is 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  gas  is  brought  back  into  the 
burette,  care  being  taken  that  nonr  of  the  absorbing  liquid 
passes  further  than  the  connecting  capillary  F.  The  pinch 
cock  is  closed,  and  the  reading  of  the  remaining  volume  is 
made. 

H  27.  Double,  or  Compound,  Pipette. — In  cases  where 
It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  reagent  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air  (as,  for  instance,  with  alkaline 
pyrogallol,  cuprous  chloride,  etc.),  the  double,  or  compoumi, 
(lipette,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  used.  It  differs  from  the  pipette 
tjown  in  Fig.  8,  by  having  two  extra  bulbs,  which,  being 
irtially  filled  with  water,  serve  as  a  water  seal  and  thus 
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prevent  the  reagent  from  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  air. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  the  large  glass  bulb  a,  of  about 
150  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  three  smaller  bulbs  b.c^d, 
each   having  a  capacity   of   about   100   cubic   centimeters. 
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T^iey  are  connected  by  the  bent  tubes  e,f,  and  g,  and  end  in 
the  bent  capillary  tube  k. 

The  addition  of  these  two  extra  globes  makes  it  somewhat 
more  difficult  tn  fill  this  pipette.  Itisnecessary  toso arrange 
matters  that,  when  the  absorbing  reagent  fills  the  bulb  rt, 
the  water  shall  occupy  c,  so  that,  when  the  reagent  passes 
up  into  b,  the  water  shall  be  driven  into  d.  If  this  condition  S 
is  not  properl)'  secured,  as  the  reagent  is  made  to  pass  back-  « 
wards  and  fonvards  between  a  and^,  air  will  either  be  drawn 
in  through  the  water  in  the  water  seal,  or  else  some  of  the 
water  itself  will  be  drawn  over  into  b.  ^ 


28.     PllUnK    the    Double- Absorption  Pipette. — The 

following  is  considered  the-  best  method  of  filling  the  appa- 
ratus:    The  empty  pipette  is  supported  in  an  inverted  posi-B 
tion,    and    an    ordinary    10-cubic-centimeter    pipette   /  is 
connected  to  the  capillary  tube  k,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.     To 
the  free  end  of  the  latter,  a  piece  of  narrow  glass  tube  /  is! 
attached  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  provided! 
with  a  pinch  cock  /.     Another  short  length  of  rubl:)er  tube,J 
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also  carrying  a  pinch  cock  «,  is  attached  to  w     The  air  with- 
in the  apparatus  is  then  swept  out  by  passing  a  stream  o£ 
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some  Inert  gas  (i.  e.,  inert  toward  the  particular  reagent  that 
is  destined  to  fill  the  pipette),  such  as  nitrogen  or  carbou 
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dioxide,  for  instance.  The  narrow  glass  tube  t  is  then  dipped 
into  the  bottle  containing  the  reagent  in  question,  which  is 
drawn  up  into  the  apparatus  by  applying  suction  through  the 
rubber  tube  s.  As  soon  as  the  globe  a  is  completely  filled, 
care  being  taken  not  to  draw  any  liquid  over  into  globe  b, 
the  clamps  n  and  /  are  closed,  and  the  tube  t  disconnected. 

The  apparatus  is  returned  to  its  normal  position,  the  little 
pipette/  t!eing  supported  by  the  hand.  The  burette,  which 
has  been  previously  filled  with  the  same  inert  gas  used  for 
the  pipette,  is  now  attached  to  the  rubber  union  at  /  by 
means  of  the  bent  capillary  tube  /,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The 
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reagent  should  now  occupy  the  entire  space  between  thd 
clamp  /  and  a  point  x  in  the  bent  tube,  except  probably  fo 
a  small  bubble  that,  most  likely,  will  have  collected  at  y. 
The  rubber  tube  (see   Fig.  11)  is  now  removed,  and  3  or 
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4  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  introduced  into  the  globe 
d  by  means  of  a  thistle  funnel.     This  water  will  partly 

scend  into  the  bent  tube  connecting  c  and  d,  and  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  temporary  water  seal. 

The  inert  gas  in  the  burette  is  now  slowly  passed  into  the 
pipette  by  raising  the  level  tube  and  opening  the  stop-cock 
of  the  measuring  tube  and  the  clamps  /  and  i:     As  the  gas 

sses  in,  the  reagent  is  driven  from  the  globe  a  to  6,  while 

le  gas  that  was  in  d  is  expelled  through  the  small  quantity 

water  that  was  in  t/.     When  all  the  gas  from  the  burette 
been  transferred  to  the  pipette,  clamp  /  is  closed,  and 

ter  is  introduced  into  the  globe  d  until  it  is  nearly  filled. 

:e  clamp  k  is  now  closed,  and  the  little  pipette/  removed. 

The  clamp  should  be  opened  again  just  to  allow  the  liquids 

to  sink  to  their  natural  level,  and  the  rubber  then  closed  by 

means  of  a  plug  or  glass  rod.      The  gas  pipette  is  now  prop- 

rly  charged,  the  space  between  the  reagent  and  the  water 

al  being  occupied  by  inert  gas,  while  the  confining  water 
occupies  such  a  position  in  the  globes  c  and  d  that  it  will 
neither  pass  over  into  d  nor  allow  air  to  pass  through  when 
the  reagent  is  being  transferred  backwards  and  forwards 
from  a  to  6.  The  interposition  of  the  lO-cubic-centimeter 
pipette  in  the  filling  operation  will  have  secured  the  intro- 
duction of  rather  more  than  enough  of  the  reagent  to  fill 
globe  a.  When,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  returning  a  gas 
from  the  absorption  pipette  to  the  burette,  the  reagent  com 
pletely  fills  the  bulb  a  and  capillary  tube,  there  will  still 
remain  a  few  cubic  centimeters  in  globe  b. 

Since  100  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  (the  capacity  of  the 
burette)  may  at  any  time  be  introduced  into  the  globe  a,  it 
^■prill  be  evident  that  the  capacity  of  d,  c,  and  d  must  not  be 
^Hess  than  this  volume,  otherwise  they  will  overflow. 

^^     29.     Ouses  Usuallj'  Estimated  by  Absorption. — The 

I  gases  that  are  most  frequently  estimated  by  absorption  in  a 
simple  gas  pipette,  and  the  reagents  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are : 

1.  Carbon  Dioxide  CO^  — This  is  absorbed  by  potassium 
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hydrate.  Potassium  hydrate  of  a  suitable  strengfth  to  sene 
as  reagent  in  gas  analysis  is  made  up  by  dissolving  150  grams 
of  caustic  potash  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The 
pipette  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  used  for  the  determination. 

2.  Carbon  Monoxide  CO. — The  absorption  agent  used 
is  cuprous  chloride.  Cuprous  chloride  being  soluble  in 
ammonia  as  well  as  in  hydrochloric  acid,  either  an  acid  or 
an  ammoniacal  solution  may  be  used.  The  former  is  prefer- 
able, except  under  certain  circumstances,  which  are  described 
in  Art.  48,  wlicu  the  ammoniacal  solution  has  to  be  used. 
The  reagent  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(rf)  Acid  Solution. — Thirty  grams  of  chemically  pure 
cuprous  chloride  are  added  to  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  m 
a  flask,  and  150  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
are  added.  A  few  copper  turnings  or  thin  strips  of  copper 
may  be  placed  in  the  brownish  solution,  and  the  flask  corked 
up  for  a  d:iy  or  two,  when  the  liquid  will  become  colorless 

(/')  Ammoniacal  Solution. — Twenty  grams  of  cuprous 
chloride  are  mixed  with  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a 
flask  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  carr^'ing  two  tubes,  one 
reaching  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other  ends  just  below  the 
cork.  The  air  is  swept  out  of  the  flask  by  a  stream  of  indif- 
ferent gas,  such  as  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  after  which 
tlie  exit  tiibe  is  made  dip  beneath  the  water.  A  stream  of 
ammonia  is  then  passed  into  the  solution  (obtained  by  gently 
heating  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  separate  flask,  the 
I.ttter  not  being  connected  until  the  issuing  ammonia  has 
expelled  the  air)  until  the  cuprous  chloride  has  entirely  dis- 
solved. Any  unnecessary  excess  of  ammonia  should  be, 
however,  avoided.  This  reagent  is  used  in  the  double  pip)ette, 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  expose  the  re- 
agent as  little'  as  possible  to  the  atmosphere  while  filling 
the  pipette  (see  Art.  28). 

3.  Oxygen. — Oxygen  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol. 
The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grams  of  pyrogallol 
1:2:3  =  C*,//,  {OH),  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  a  potas- 
sium-hydrate solution  having  the  same  strength  as  that  used 
for  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide. 
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•L  Hydrocarbons  (pUfncs). — Hydrocarbons  are  absorbed 
y  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  bromine  water.  After  exposure 
to  either  of  these  reagents,  the  gas  is  freed  from  either 
sulphur  dioxide  or  from  the  vapor  of  bromine  by  being 
transferred  to  another  pipette  containing  potassium-hydrate 
solution.  The  tubes  of  the  pipette  containing  fuming 
^phuric  acid  as  reagent  must  be  kept  closed  by  means  of 

piece  of  glass  rod  and  rubber  tube,  when  the  apparatus 
is  not  used. 

Benzene  vapor  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by 
bromine  water.     It  is  also  absorbed  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

5,  Nitric  Oxide. — Nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  ferrous 
ulphate.  The  ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
0  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of 

ater.     A  double  pipette  is  used  for  this  determination.     In 

se  a  double  pipette  is  not  at  hand,  the  absorption  can  be 

ade  in  a  single  pipette,  but  then,  instead  of  ferrous  sul- 

hate,  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  acidified  with 

sulphuric  acid,  must  be  employed  as  absorption  agent. 

6.  Chlorine,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  hydro- 
hloric-acid gas,  and  other  acid  gases  are  generally  absorbed 
rom  gaseous  mixtures  by  potassium  hydrate. 


ABSORPTION  OF  A  GASEOUS  MIXTURE. 

30.  As  a  first  exercise  in  manipulating  gas  apparatus,  it 
.  recommended  to  make  an  absorption  of  a  carefully  pre- 
ired  mixture  of  gases.  A  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxy- 
.*n,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen  are  esp)ecially  suitable 
^or  this  purpose,  as  these  gases  are  constantly  mot  with, 
(ssociated  together  in  such  gaseous  mixtures  as  furnace 
jases,  generator  gases,  coal  gas,  water  gas,  etc. 

The  mixture  is  prepared  by  partially  filling  (say,  about 

three-fourths)  a  collection  tube  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  7 

with  air.     A  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with 

trong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test  tube  fitted  with  a  cork  and 

'delivery  tube,  and  the  mixture  of  CO  and  CO^  thus  obtained 

i*  collected  in  the  collection  tube,  previously  mentioned,  so 
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as  to  fill  the  remaining  one-fourth.  The  tube  now  contains 
a  mixture  of  the  four  gases,  oxj'gen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air, 
and  CO  and  CO^  collected  from  the  decomposed  oxalic  acid. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  order  in  which  the  gases  are  to  be 
absorbed  from  a  mixture  deserves  careful  consideration,  as, 
forinstance,  in  this  case,  the  oxygen  must  be  absorbed  before ^B 
the  carbon  monoxide,  otherwise  the  reagent  used  to  absorb  ^ 
the  latter  gas  (cupmus  chloride)  would  be  acted  on  by  the 
oxygen  present. 

The  different  gases  should  be  estiriiated  in  the  followini 
order: 

Carbon  dioxide,  absorbed  by  means  of  potassium  hydrate. 

Oxygen,  absorbed  by  means  of  pyrogallol. 

Carbon  monoxide,  absorbed  by  means  of  cuprous  chloride, 

Nitrogen,  estimated  by  difference. 
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31.     Preparation  of  TVater  Used  In  Gas  Bni^tte.' 

The  water  that  is  used  in  the  gas  burette  has  to  be  saturated 
with  the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  analyzed  before  beginning 
the  analysis,  in  order  to  prevent  absorption  of  the  mixture 
during  the  analysis,  and  thus  obviating  the  exactness  of  the 
result.  For  this  purpose,  a  stoppered  bottle  holding  about 
300  or  3.50  cubic  centimeters  is  filled  with  distilled  water  and 
inverted  in  a  water  trough.  About  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  is  bubbled  up  into  the  bottle,  which  is 
then  closed  with  the  stopper,  and  the  gas  thoroughly  shaken 
with  the  remaining  water  for  a  few  minutes.  ^H 

Some  of  this  saturated  water  is  poured  into  the  level  tube^* 
of  the  gas  burette,  and  the  stop-cock  at  the  foot  of  the 
measuring  tulie  is  turned  so  as  to  establish  communication 
between  the  two  tubes.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that 
this  stop-cock  must  not  be  touched  again  through  the  entire 
process  of  the  analysis,  the  passage  of  the  gas  to  and  from 
the  measuring  tube  and  the  various  pipettes  used  being 
entirely  controlled  by  the  upper  stop-cock  of  the  measuring 
tube.  The  bent  capillary  connecting  tube  is  then  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  latter  is  completely 
filled  with  water  by  raising  the  level  tube  and  opening  the 
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ip-cock  at  the  top  of  the  measuring  tube,  until  the  liquid 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube.  The  rubber  con- 
nection on  the  collecting  tube  containing  the  gas  is  filled  up 
with  a  drop  of  water  and  joined  to  the  end  of  the  bent  capil- 
lary (see  Fig.  7)  and  the  connections  secured  with  thin  bind- 
ing wire.  The  level  tube  is  lowered  and  the  pinch  cock  on 
the  collecting  tube  and  the  upper  stop-cock  of  the  measuring 
tube  are  opened,  whereby  gas  is  drawn  over  into  the  latter 
tube.  When  sufficient  gas  has  thus  been  transferred,  the 
pinch  cock  and  stop-cock  are  closed,  and  the  two  tubes  dis- 
connected. One  minute  is  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  water 
to  drain  down  the  walls  oi  the  measuring  tube,  when  the 
volume  of  the  gas  introduced  is  read  off  by  lowering  the  level 
tube  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  and  in  the  measuring 
tube  is  the  same.  The  graduation  mark  that  coincides  with 
the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  represents  the  volume  of  gas 
taken  for  the  analysis. 


^  3S.  It  is  convenient  to  employ,  when  possible,  exactly 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  under  analysis,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  various  constituents 
that  are  absorbed  represents  the  percentage  of  each  ingredi- 
ent in  the  gas  mixture.  If,  therefore,  more  than  100  cubic 
centimeters  have  first  been  introduced  into  the  apparatus, 
the  excess  may  be  removed  by  raising  the  level  tube  until 
the  gas  is  compressed  to  exactly  100  cubic  centimeters,  then, 
keeping  the  water  in  that  position  by  pressing  a  finger  upon 
the  rubber  tube,  the  stop-cock  at  the  top  is  momentarily 
opened.  This  allows  the  excess  of  gas  to  escape,  leaving 
exactly  100  cubic  centimeters  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
is  controlled  by  again  lowering  the  level  tube  until  the  water 
in  each  tube  is  at  the  same  level,  when  the  g;is  should  be 
found  to  occupy  100  cubic  centimeters. 


33.     Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — We  are  now 

ready  to  begin  the  first  determination,  that  is,  that  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  burette  is  attached  to  the 
absorption   pipette,  containing  potassium  hydrate,   in  the 
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manner  shown  in  Fig.  13,  Before  the  two  pieces  of  appara 
tus  are,  however,  joined,  the  potassium  hydrate  solution 
is  drawn  up  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  globe  a,  and  the 
bent  capillary  tube  to  the  mark  c,  which  is  made  on  the 
white  plate  behind  it.  The  pinch  cock  keeps  it  in  this  posi- 
tion.    After  the  rubber  connections  have  been  secured  with 
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binding  wire,  the  pinch  cock  is  opened,  when,  if  the  joints 
are  tight,  the  reagent  will  not  sink  from  its  position  at  c,M 
The  pinch  cock  may  be  kept  open  by  lifting  it  so  that  it  nips 
the  glass  tube.  The  level  tube  is  now  raised  (being  handled 
exclusively  by  its  foot)  and  the  stop-cock  d  at  the  top  of  the 
measuring  tube  is  opened. 

The  gas  is  thus  transferred  completely  to  the  bulb  a  of  the 
pipette;  2  or  3  drops  of  water  from  the  measuring  tube  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  gas  into  the  bulb  (by  doing  so,  the 
capillary  tube  of  the  pipette  is  washed  each  time  the  appara- 
tus is  used),  after  which  the  stop-cock  d  is  closed.  The  gas  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion for  about  5  minutes,  during  which  time  the  apparatus  is 
gently  shaken  so  as  to  moisten  the  sides  of  the  globe  •with 
the  reagent.  The  level  tube  is  again  lowered  and  the  stop- 
cock d  opened,  and  thus  the  gas  returned  to  the  measuring 
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tube.     As  soon  as  the  potassium-hydrate  solution  reaches  the 
point  in  the  capillary  tube  opposite  c,  the  stop-cock  is  closed. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  allow  the 
reagent  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rubber  connections,  or 
to  pass  into  the  measuring  tube.  The  pressure  tube  is  then 
held  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  stands  at  an  equal 
level  in  both  tubes,  and,  after  waiting  1  minute  for  the  water 
to  drain  down  the  walls  of  the  tube,  tlie  volume  that  the  gas 
now  occupies  is  read  off. 

The  operation  of  filling  the  pipette  with  the  gas  is  once 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  previously  described,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  all  the  carbon  dioxide  has  really  been 
absorbed  by  the  reagent,  and  the  volume  is  again  read  off  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  two  readings  agree,  the  first 
absorption  was  complete.     For  example. 

Original  volume  of  gas  =  1  0  0  c.a 

•  Volume  after  absorption  by  KOH  =      8  8  c.c. 
Carbon  dioxide  =      1  5J  c.c.  =  12!^. 

34.  Determination  of  Oxygen. —  The  potassium- 
hydrate  pipette  is  now  detached  from  the  bent  capillary  tube 
at  the  joint  immediately  above  the  pinch  cock  Fig.  13,  and 
replaced  by  the  double  pipette  containing  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  py rogallol.  Before  the  latter  is  connected,  the  reagent 
is  drawn  up  into  the  capillary  tube  to  a  marked  point,  which 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  distance  from  the  pinch  cock 
asthatonthe pipetteusedforthepreviousdetermination.  The 
gas  is  transferred  for  absorption  exactly  as  in  the  former  case, 
and  is  left  in  contact  with  the  reagent,  with  occasional  gentle 
shaking,  for  10  minutes.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  measur- 
ing tube,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  reagent 
exactly  to  the  mark  on  the  capillary  tube.  The  stop-cock  is 
closed,  and,  after  allowing  time  for  the  water  to  drain  off 
the  walls  of  the  measuring  tube,  the  volume  of  the  residual 
gas  is  read  off  at  atmospheric  pressure.  For  example, 
Volume  of  gas  before  absorption  of  oxygen  =  8  8  c.c. 
Volume  of  gas  after  absorption  of  oxygen  =  7  .3  c.  c. 

Oxygen  =  1  5  c  c  =  155<. 
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35.     Determliiatlon  of  Carbou  Monoxide. — After  tia- 
ishing  the  determination  of  oxygen  as  described  above,  the 
double  pipette   containing   the   pyrogallol  is  disconnectei 
and  replaced  by  one  containing  cuprous  chloride  in  acid  solw 
tion,  the  reagent  being  previously  drawn  over  into  the  capi 
lary  tube  to  a  mark  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  the 
two  previous  cases.     The  gas  is  transferred  to  the  pipet 
and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  reagent;  after  t 
lapse  of  10  minutes,  it  is  retransferred  to  the  measuring  tu 
of   the   burette,  and  its  volume   determined  as  previously 
stated.     For  example, 

Volume  of  gas  before  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide 
Volume  of  gas  after  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide 
Carbon  monoxide 
Volume  of  residual  gas  (ni- 
trogen) 
Hence,  the  composition  of  the  gas  under  examination 
Carbon  dioxide  =      12 

Carbon  monoxide  =      1  3.5 

Oxygen  =      15 

Nitrogen  (by  difference)  =      6  0.5 
Total  =  1  U  0.0 

A  duplicate  analysis  was  made,  and  the  correctness  con- 
firmed. 


=  73     c.  a 


=  6  0.5  c.  c. 


=  1  2.5  c.  c.  =  13.5)^. 


=  6  0.5  c.  c.  =  f)0.5.<. 


ESTIMATION   OF    GASES   BY   COMBUSTION. 


DETERMINATION  OF  HYDROOEN. 

36.     When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  according  to 
the  equation 

2//,  +  0,  =  2//,0 

the  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  prai 
tically  cease  to  occupy  space,  since  the  volume  of  the  con 


densed  water  is  inappreciable.     By  measuring  the  contraction 
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•of  volume  that  takes  place  under  these  circumstances,  and 
multiplying  this  by  J,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  that  was 
burnt  is  determined. 

The  estimation  of  hydrogen  is  then  accomplished  by  mix- 
I'big  a  measured  volume  of  the  gas  with  a  measured  volume 
of  air — rather  greater  than  the  volume  estimated  to  be 
equired  to  furnish  the  necessary  volume  of  oxygen — and 
[>y  causing  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  unite  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  below.  After  the  combination 
has  been  accomplished,  the  residual  gas  is  again  measured, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  contraction  will  represent  the  volume 
of  the  hydrogen  consumed. 

Two  methods  that  are  mostly  used  in  practical  analytical 
work  are  given  below. 

37.  Combustion  of  IlydrojEfcn  ^y  Means  of  Palla- 
dlamJzcd  Asbestos. — The  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  the  required  volume  of  air  in  a  gas  burette  that  is 
attached  to  a  single-absorption  pipette  charged  with  distilled 
water.  The  capillary  tube  that  forms  the  connection  between 
the  absorption  pipette  and  the  measuring  tube  contains  a 
thread  of  asbestos  upon  which  has  been  deposited  a  quantity 
of  finely  divided  palladium.  As  the  gas  is  passed  from  the 
measuring  tube  of  the  burette  to  the  pipette,  it  comes  in  full 
contact  with  the  palladiumized  asbestos  (which  is  gently 
warmed  by  means  of  a  small  flame),  and  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  thereby  caused  to  unite.  The  gas  is  finally 
returned  to  the  burette  and  measured. 


38.     Preparation  of  PttlliuHiimtzed   Asbestos. — The 

capillary  tube  containing  the  palladiumized  asbestos  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  .25  gram  of  palladium  foil  is 
dissolved  in  as  little  aqua  regia  as  possible  in  a  small  porce- 
lin  dish  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
rater  bath.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  3  or  4  drops  of 
trong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water 
ided.  The  mixture  may  be  gently  warmed  to  complete  the 
olution.     To  this  red-brown  solution,  when  cold,  20  drops 
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of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  formate  are  added. 
Into  this  mixture,  which  will  not  exceed  2.5  cubic  centi- 
meters in  volume,  .25  gram  of  asbestos  thread  is  immersed, 
which  will  soak  up  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  thread  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  admit  of 
being  pushed  into  a  capillary  tube  of  1  millimeter  bore.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  unraveling  a  piece  of  asbestos  clotli  so 
as  to  get  single  strands.  '  It  is  cleaned  from  grease  by  treat- 
ing it  once  or  twice  with  a  little  carbon  disulphide  in  a  test 
tube  and  then  spreading  it  out  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper  to 
dry,  after  which  it  should  be  heated  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil.  A  quarter  of  a  gram  will  be  about 
60  centimeters  in  length. 

A  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  by  means 
of  a  dropper  and  gL-ntly  worked  into  the  soaked  thread  with 
a  glass  rod,  until  the  mixture  is  alkaline,  and  the  dish  placed 
on  a  water  bath.  A  gentle  heat  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
palladium,  which  is  then  precipitated  throughout  the  asbestos 
as  a  black  deposit.  When  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  dry, 
they  are  rinsed  3  or  4  times  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve out  any  soluble  salts.  The  thread  is  then  removed  and 
cut  into  short  pieces,  each  about  4  centimeters  long.  One  of 
these  pieces  is  straightened  out  by  a  gentle  twisting  of  the 
fingers,  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  remove  any  superfluous  water.  It  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  thick-walled  capillary  tube,  1  millimeter  bore 
and  about  15  centimeters  long.  When  the  thread  has  been 
pushed  a  little  way  into  the  tube,  it  may  readily  be  drawn 
into  the  middle  by  applying  a  gentle  suction  to  the  other 
end.  The  thread  is  then  dried  by  gently  warming  the  tube 
and  slowly  drawing  air  through  it,  after  which  the  tube  is 
bent  at  right  angles,  about  3  centimeters  from  each  end. 
The  same  piece  of  palladiumized  asbestos  may  be  used  for 
several  combustions. 

39,  Analysis  of  a  Gaseous  MIxtnro  of  Ilyclrogren 
and  Air. — As  an  exercise  of  this  analysis,  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  air  may  be  conveniently  employed.     About 
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20  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  hydrogen  are  introduced  into 
the  gas  burette,  and  the  volume  accurately  measured.  The 
level  tube  is  then  lowered,  and  a  quantity  of  air  intro- 
duced into  the  burette  until  the  total  volume  amounts  to 
between  80  and  85  cubic  centimeters;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  60  to  65  cubic  centimeters  of  air  are  added,  and  the 
volume  is  again  accurately  measured. 

The  gas  burette  is  now  attached  to  a  single  gas  pipette 
charged  with  water  by  means  of  the  capillary  combustion 
tube  containing  the  palladiumized  asbestos  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Art.  38,  instead  of  the  usual  connecting  tube.  The 
palladium  is  gently  heated  by  moving  a  Bunsen  flame  along 
the  tube,  which  must  be  kept  warm  through  the  entire  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  water,  the  product  of  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  from  condensing  in  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  tube,  however,  must  not  approach  a  visible 
redness.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly  over  the  warm 
palladium,  which  will  be  seen  to  glow  at  the  end  toward  the 
incoming  gas.  When  the  entire  volume  of  the  gas  has  been 
passed  over  into  the  pipette,  it  is  slowly  drawn  back  again 
into  the  burette.  This  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice, 
although,  if  the  palladiumized  asbestos  is  in  good  order,  one 
repetition  is  usually  sufficient,  after  which  the  residual  gas 
is  measured.  It  is  then  passed  once  more  into  the  pipette, 
and  back,  and  measured  again.  If  the  two  measurements 
agree,  the  process  is  complete.     For  example, 

I       Original  volume  of  hydrogen  taken  =  2  0.5  c.  c 
Excess  of  air 
H  Total  volume  of  mixture 

H  Volume  of  combustion 

H  Contraction 

40. 
ns, 
d  w 


=  6  3.3  cc 
=  8  3.8  c.  c. 
=  5  3.2  c.  c. 
=  3  0.6  c.  a 
30.6x1  =  20.4  c.  c.  =  volume  of  hydrogen  found. 


40.     For  the  analysis  of  marsh  gas  and  similar  hydrocar- 

3ns,  some  chemists  prefer  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14, 

id  which  is  based  on  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  p)alla- 

diura  black.     The  gas  burette  A  and  the  absorption  pipette  B 
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are  joined  together  by  means  of  the  capillary  tubes  t\  e  a_  ^jo 
the  tube  h.     This  tube  //  is  about  4  millimeters  inter 


Pro.  14. 

diameter  and  20  centimeters  total  length,  and  it  contains 
4  grams  of  palladium  sponge. 

The  gas  pipette  on  the  stand  g  is  filled  with  water,  and  its 
only  use,  as  in  the  previous  arrangement,  is  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  repeatedly  pass  the  gas  through  the  tube  containing 
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he  palladiuin.  To  determine  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  a 
sous  mixture,  the  gas  is  measured  in  the  burette  joined 
the  pipette  B,  which  is  filled  with  water  nearly  to  ;'.  The 
jbe  A  is  placed  in  a  good-sized  beaker  containing  water  of 
from  90°  to  100°,  and,  after  opening  the  stop-cock  (/,  the  gas 
is  driven  3  or  4  times  back  and  forth  through  the  palladium 

r  raising  and  lowering  the  level  tube. 
The  hot  water  is  then  replaced  by  water  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  and  the  gas  is  again  passed  twice  through 
the  U  tube,  in  order  to  cool  it  completelj-.  On  drawing  the 
gas  so  far  back  into  the  measuring  tube  that  the  water  in 
tlie  pipette  again  stands  near  /,  the  gas  is  measured,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  measurements,  made  before  and 
after  the  absorption,  corresponds  to  the  hydrogen  plus  the 
amount  of  air  enclosed  in  the  U  tube  when  the  apparatus  was 
put  together.  This  air  volume,  with  itb oxygen  contents,  may 
be  determined  with  sufficient  exactness  once  for  all  by  closing, 
with  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  and  glass  rod,  one  side  of  the  tube 
filled  with  palladium,  cooling  the  tube  to  about  9°  by  placing 
it  in  cold  water,  and  then,  after  connecting  it  by  a  capillary 
with  a  gas  burette  completely  filled  with  water,  wanning  it 
to  100°  by  placing  it  in  boiling  water.  The  expansion  of  the 
enclosed  air  volume  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture of  91°,  i.  e.,  to  a  third  of  the  enclosed  volume  of  gas. 
■  The  palladium  is  regenerated  after  the  reaction  by  first 
leading  air  over  it,  whereby  it  becomes  quite  hot,  removing 
any  drops  of  moisture  that  may  collect,  so  that  the  palladium 
may  easily  be  shaken  out  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and 
then  superficially  oxidizing  the  metal  by  heating  it  on  the 

El  of  a  platinum  crucible. 
41.     Combustion    of  Hydrogen  by  Explosion  With 
Ir. — For  this  purpose,  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  excess 
air  is  transferred  to  a  sj>ecial  piece  of  apparatiis  known  as 
an  explosiott  pipette,  in  which  are  sealed  two  pieces  of  plati- 
■Bm  wire,  whereby  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  ignited  by 
T  spark  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil.    One  form  of  these  explosion 
uipettes,  in  which  the  gas  is  confined  over  water,  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  15.     Water  that  has  been   acidulated   with   sulphuric? 
acid  and  boiled  to  expel  any  dissolved  gases  is  introduced 
a  until  the  bulb  d  is  just  full,  and  the  liquid  stands  level 
the  other  limb.    On  the  tubes  a  and  «•,  pieces  of  thick-walled 

rubber   tubes    are   securely 


'"I 

tiuneS 
ed  a^ 
'cl  iqfl 


Fig,  15. 


wired,  and  a  pinch  cock  is 
placed  on  each.  At  d,  two 
platinum  wires  are  sealed 
into  the  glass,  between  which 
the  electric  spark  is  passed 
when  the  gas  is  to  be 
exploded.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  at  c,  two 
platinum  electrodes  are 
fused  into  the  glass.  These 
are  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  elec- 
trolytic gas  to  the  mixture,  fl 
when  the  proportion  of  com- 
bustible  gas  is  so  small  that 
no  explosion  will  take  place 
when  the  electric  spark  ia  j 
passed.  | 

Before  the  electrolytic  gas 
is  generated,  the  mixture 
under  analysis  is  transferred 
to  the  measuring  tube, 
which  is  then  detached  from 
the  explosion  pipette.  The 
two  wires  from  a  battery, 
not  from  the  coil,  are  then 


connected  to  the  electrodes  c  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
that  is  evolved  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  current  is  allowed 
to  pass  for  about  1.5  minutes,  in  order  to  saturate  the  water, 
after  which  the  current  is  stopped  and  the  liquid  driven  up 
to  the  usual  mark  on  the  capillary.  The  burette  is  recon- 
nected and  the  gas  returned  to  the  pipette.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  electrolytic  gas  is  then  generated,  and  thoroughly 
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mixed  with  the  gas  already  present  before  exploding.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  the  gas  thus  added,  as 
it  entirely  disappears  when  fired. 

43.  As  a  first  exercise  in  the  use  of  an  explosion  pipette, 
a  mixture  of  pure  hydrogen  and  air  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  About  10  to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen 
are  introduced  into  the  gas  burette,  and,  after  being  exactly 
measured,  about  00  to  70  cubic  centimeters  of  air  are  added, 
and  the  mixed  gases  again  measured.  The  burette  is  then 
attached  to  the  explosion  pipette,  the  liquid  in  the  latter 
being  previously  drawn  up  to  a  mark  on  the  capillary  tube  e. 
The  gas  is  then  passed  over  into  the  pipette,  and  the  clamps 
on  the  rubber  tubes  are  both  closed.  The  wires  from  the 
induction  coil  are  attached  to  the  wires  at  </,  and  the  electric 
spark  allowed  to  pass.  The  explosion,  although  not  at  all 
violent,  will  cause  a  momentary  expansion  within  the  appa- 
ratus, but,  if  sufficient  liquid  is  present,  no  gas  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  bulb  tube.  The  thick  rubber  tube  on  a  being 
closed,  the  small  quantity  of  air  that  is  in  the  bulb  b  serves 
as  a  cushion,  so  to  speak,  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion, 
and  thus  relieves  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus  from  undue 
pressure.  The  moment  after  passing  the  spark,  the  tube  a 
is  opened,  and  then  the  gas  is  returned  to  the  burette  and 
measured.  The  contraction  represents  the  hydrogen  and 
atmospheric  oxygen  with  which  it  has  combined  to  form 
water,  and  two-thirds  of  this  shrinkage  is  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  that  was  present.     For  example. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  taken  =  1  2. 6  c.  c. 

Volume  of  air  =  6  3.3  c.  c. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  and  air  =  7  5. 8  c.  c. 

Volume  after  explosion  =  5  7.5  c.  c. 

Contraction  =  1  8.3  c.  c 

18.3  X I  =  12.2  c  c.  =  volume  of  hydrogen  found. 

43.  For  practice  in  the  use  of  electrolytic  gas,  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  is  recommended:  A  quantity  of  air,  say 
55  or  60  cubic  centimeters,  is  introduced  into  the  burette,  and 
its  volume  measured  in  the  usual  way.     The  current  from 
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four  or  five  Grove's  cells,  or  its  equivalent  from  any  other 
source,  is  passed  through  the  dilute  acid  in  the  explosion 
pijjette  by  means  of  the  electrodes  at  c.  Fig.  15,  for  about 
10  minutes,  and  the  liquid  shaken  up  once  or  twice  with  the 
gas  in  order  that  it  may  become  saturated.  The  current  is 
then  turned  off  and  tlie  liquid  drawn  up  to  the  mark  on  the 
capillary.  The  burette  containing  the  measured  volume  of 
air  is  attached  in  the  usual  manner.  About  12  cubic  centi- 
meters of  electrolytic  gas  are  then  generated  in  the  pipette 
and  drawn  over  into  the  burette.  The  actual  amount  of 
electrolytic  gas  that  has  been  added  may  be  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  total  volume  of  gas  in  the  burette.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  know  this  volume  exactly,  and  a  very 
little  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate  the  volume 
by  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  explosion  pipette  as  it  is 
generated.  The  mixture  of  air  and  electrolytic  gas  is  then 
passed  twice  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  burette,  to 
insure  a  complete  mi.xing,  after  which  the  clamps  are  closed 
and  the  mixture  exploded.  The  residual  gas  is  transferred 
back  to  the  burette  and  measured,  when  the  volume  should 
be  exactly  the  same  as  previously  introduced. 

Usually,  after  the  first  experiment,  the  volume  of  the 
residual  air  is  not  exactly  identical  with  that  originally  taken, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  saturation  of  the  liquid  with  the  vari- 
ous gases.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  similar  quantity  of  electrolytic 
gas  should  again  be  added,  and  the  mixture  exploded  once 
more  after  thorough  admixture.  The  volume  of  the  residual 
gas  after  this  second  explosion  should  then  exactly  agree  with 
that  which  was  measured  after  the  first  operation.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  with  varying  amounts  of  electrolytic 
gas,  and  the  volume  of  the  residue  will  be  found  to  rem 
constant. 


DETERMINATION  OF  MARSH  GAS. 

44.  Exploslonof  Marsh  Ga-sOver  Water. — The  product 
of  an  explosion  of  marsh  gas  (methane)  and  air  is  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  as  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation: 
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The  equation  shows  that  if  methane  is  exploded  with  air, 
jthe  volume  of  CO^  obtained  is  equal  to  the  original  volume 
marsh  gas  present,  and  also  that  3  volumes  present  before 
"■the  explosion  are  reduced  to  1  volume,  that  of  CO,,  after  the 
explosion.  The  contraction,  therefore,  is  two-thirds  of  the 
original  volume  of  the  reacting  gases;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  contraction  is  equal  to  twice  the  carbon  dioxide  produced, 
or  to  twice  the  volume  of  marsh  gas  exploded. 

Owing  to  the  effect  of  pressure  in  increasing  the  solubility 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  water,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  results  when  mercury  is  used  as  the  confining 
liquid. 


Hso 
Hlos 
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45.  Determination  of  IjOss  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by 
lutlon. — With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
OSS  of  carbon  dioxide  by  solution  in  water,  when  the  explo- 
sion is  performed  over  that  confining  medium,  the  following 
experiments  were  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14: 
1.  67  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbon 
dioxide,  containing  !)  per  cent.  CO,,  were  introduced  into  the 
apparatus  and  I'i  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  added. 
After  explosion,  the  remaining  volume  occupied  6(i.  7  cubic 
entiraeters. 

Loss  of  CO,  =  .3  c.  c.  =  Ai. 


2.     78  cubic  centimeters  of  a  similar  mixture,  containing 
20  per  cent.  CO,;  15  cubic  centimeters  electrolytic  gas  added. 

I  Volume  after  explosion  =  77. 2  cubic  centimeters. 
Loss  of  CO,  =  .8  c.  c.  =  1%. 
3.     50.8  cubic  centimeters  of  a  similar  mixture,  containing 
40  percent.  CO,;  15  cubic  centimeters  electrolytic  gasadded. 
Volume  after  explosion  =  49  cubic  centimeters. 

^  Loss  of  CO,  =  1.8  c.  c.  =  3.3^. 

About   the   same  volume  of  electrolytic  gas  was  added 
3  times,  and  the  mixture  exploded  and  measured  after  each 
Jdition;  the  volumes  obtained  were  47.4  cubic  centimeters, 
.2  cubic  centimeters,  and  45.2  cubic  centimeters,  showing 
lairly  regular  loss  of  carbon  dioxide. 
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4     47.2  cubic  centimeters  of  air  containing  36.4  per  cent 
of  CC?.. 

(a)  20  c.  c.  electrolytic  gas  added ;  after 

explosion  volume  =  45.6  c.  c. 

{p)  12  c.  c.  electrolytic  jjas  added;  after 

explosion  voliame  =  45.0  c  c. 

(c)  20  c.  c.  electrolytic  gas  added;  after 

explosion  volume  =  43.6  c.  c,   _ 

(rt)  loss  =  1.6  c.  c,  or  3A}t 

(i)    loss    =:   0.6  C.  C. 

(c)   loss  =  1.4  c.  c. 

Experiments  1,  2,  and  3  show  that  with  about  the  sam^ 
force  of  explosion,  the  loss  of  CO^  increases  as  the  percentage^ 
rises,  while  experiment  4  shows  that  with  the  same  percent- 
age of  carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  absorbed  depends  on  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  ■ 

46.     Explosion  of  Marsh  Gas  Over  Mercury. — An 

explosion  pipette  in  which  mercury  is  employed  is  shown  in 

Fig.  16.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  absorption 
pipette  only  in  contain- 
ing two  platinum  wires 
fused  in  the  upper  partfl 
of  bulb  a,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-ccjck  c, 
in  order  to  close  the  com- 
munication between  the 
two  bulbs.  Before  the 
apparatus  is  connected  to  V 
the  burette  containing 
the  measured  mixture 
for  explosion,  the  mer- 
cury is  driven  over  into 
the  capillary  tube  to  a 
fixed  mark  by  blowing 
through  the  rubber  tube  on  the  upper  bulb  d,  and,  similarly, 
when  the  gas  is  transferred  from  the  burette  to  the  explosion 
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jnpeTCe,  it  must  be  dravsTi  over  by  applying  suction  to  the 
>anie  rubber  tube.  The  water  from  the  burette  should  be 
made  follow  the  gas  so  as  to  just  fill  the  capillary  tube,  but 
without  being  allowed  to  enter  the  bulb.  Before  exploding 
the  mixture,  both  the  pinch  cock  and  stop-cock  are  closed. 
After  the  explosion,  the  gas  is  transferred  to  the  burette 
and  measured.  The  explosion  pipette  is  then  disconnected 
and  replaced  by  the  simple-absorption  pipette  containing 
potassium  hydrate,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  the 
usual  way. 


47*     Analysis   of  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen,  Methane, 

and  Nitrogen. — Many  gaseous  mixtures  that  constantly 
come  under  analysis  (such  as  coal  gas,  producer  gas,  water 
gas,  blast-furnace  gases,  etc.),  contain  varying  quantities  of 
these  three  gases  along  with  others.  After  all  the  other 
gases  have  been  estimated  by  absorption  in  their  respective 
reagents,  the  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  in  the  residue  are 
determined  by  one  of  the  following  methods,  while  the 
nitrogen  is  estimated  by  difference: 


48.  First  Method. — The  gas  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
air,  and  the  hydrogen  estimated  by  combustion,  by  means  of 
palladiumized  asbestos,  as  described  in  Art.  37.  Under 
these  conditions  the  marsh  gas  does  not  bum.  The  marsh 
gas  is  then  determined  by  exploding  the  residual  mixture 
and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  as  previously 
described.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  is  found  by  deducting 
from  the  original  volume  of  gas  the  hydrogen  and  marsh 
gas  thus  determined. 

A  description  of  an  analysis  performed  by  the  writer  will 
make  the  proceedings  clear  to  the  student. 

To  the  action  of  the  following  reagents,  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  coal  gas  were  exposed : 

(a)  Potassium  hydrate,  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide. 

[b)  Alkaline  pyrogallol,  to  absorb  oxygen. 

(f)  Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  olefines  and  benzene 
vapor. 
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(</)  Aramoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  to  absorb  carbon  mon- 
oxide. * 

The  residual  gas,  measuring  8G.6  cubic  centimeters,  was 
returned  to  the  cuprous-chloride  pipette,  while  the  burette 
was  disconnected  and  the  water  in  it  (previously  saturated 
with  coal  gas)  was  replaced  by  water  saturated  with  air. 
Then,  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  were  transferred  to 
the  burette  (the  rest  being  reserved  for  a  subsequent  experi- 
ment), and  air  was  added  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  hydrogen. 

Volume  of  gas  =  20.0  c.  c. 

Volume  of  gas  +  air  =  04. 4  c.  c. 

This  mixture  was  then  passed  over  the  palladiumized 
asbestos. 

Volume  after  combustion  of  hydrogen  =  48.2  c.  c. 
Therefore,         64.4— 4S.2  =  lG.2c.  c.  =  contraction, 
and  1G.2X|        =10.8  =  volume  of  hydro- 

gen present  in  20  c.  c.  of  gas. 

To  the  residual  gas  (consisting  of  marsh  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
a  small  surplus  of  oxygen)  an  excess  of  oxygen  was  added. 

Volume  of  residual  gas  =  48.2  c.  c 

Volume  of  residual  gas  -f  air  =■  69.6  c.  c. 

The  mixture  was  then  exploded,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed. 

Volume  after  explosion  =  52. 8  c.  c. 

Therefore,       69.6  —  62.8  =  16.8  =  contraction. 

Volume  after  absorption  of  CO,  =  44. 4  c.  c. 

Therefore,  52.8  —  44.4  =  8.4  =  volume  of  CO^  produced. 
Therefore, 

8.4  c.  c.  =  volume  of  marsh  gas  present  in  20  c.  c.  of  gas 
20.0  c.  c. -(10.8  +  8.4)  =  .8  c.  c. 
=  volume  of  nitrogen  in  20  c.  c.  of  gas. 


*  When  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  with  palladiumized  asbestos,  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride  should  be  used. 
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Since  the  original  volume  of  gas  taken  for  analysis  was 
T(X)  cubic  centimeters, 


10,8X80.6 
20 

8.4X86.6 

.8X86.6 
20 


=  46. 76j<  of  hydrogen, 
=  30.37jf  of  marsh  gaa, 
=  3.46j^  of  nitrogea 


t 

I 


^ 


49.  Second  Method. — By  this  method,  to  'the  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  and  nitrogen  sufficient  air  or 
oxygen  is  added  for  the  complete  combustion  of  both  com- 
bustible gases,  and  the  mixture  exploded.  The  contraction 
is  then  measured,  after  which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed 
and  the  volume  again  measured.  Froni  these  data,  the 
volumes  of  the  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  can  be  calculated. 
As  already  explained  in  Art.  44,  the  contraction  due  to  the 
combustion  of  marsh  gas  is  twice  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  if,  therefore,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  a.scer- 
tained  (by  absorption  with  potassiiun  hydrate),  and  twice 
this  volume  be  deducted  from  the  contraction  on  explosion, 
the  product  will  represent  the  contraction  due  to  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrogen. 

Let       C   =  contraction  on  explosion; 

C  =  volume  of  CO^  produced  (i.  e.,  contraction 
on  absorption  with  KOH). 

Then,  C—%C'  =  contraction  due  to  the  hydrogen, 
and     j(C— 2C)  =  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Again,  since  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  the 
same  as  the  volume  of  marsh  gas  burned, 

C  =  volume  of  marsh  gas. 

The  following  will  make  this  perfectly  clear:  A  portion  of 
the  mixture  of  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  nitrogen  employed 
in  the  previous  example  (being  the  residual  gas  after  the 
removal  of  the  absorbable  constituents  from  a  sample  of 
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coal  gas)  was  measured  in  the  burette,  and  an  excess  of  airj 

added. 

Volume  of  gas  taken       =  14.2  c.  c. 
Volume  of  gas  -|-  air      .  =  97.6  c  c 
Volume  after  explosion  =  "i.i  c.  c. 
Therefore,  contraction  C  =  97.6  —  74.2  =  23.4  a  a 
After  absorption  by  KOH,  volume  =  68.2  c.  a 

Therefore,  f  =  74.2  — G8.2  =     6.0  c.  c. 

Hence,  volume  of  H  in  14. 3  c.  c.  of  tlie  gas 

=  1(23.4- l'.>)  =  7.6  ca, 
and  volume  of  CH^  in  14.2  c.  c.  of  the  gas  =  6.0  c.c., 

and  volume  of  N  in  14.2  c.  c.  of  the  gas 

=  14.3-(7.G  +  C.O)  =  0.6  CO. 
Calculating  the  percentage  as  in  the  previous  instance, 

7.6x80.6        ,^  „  ,    -.     , 

=  46. 3jl  of  hydrogen. 


14.2 
6X86.6 

14.2 
.6X86.6 

14.2 


=  36.55^  of  marsh  gas. 
=    3, 6jC  of  nitrogen. 


In  cases  where  tlie  gas  under  analysis  contains  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
producer  gas  or  blast-furnace  gases,  the  addition  of  air 
would  dilute  the  gas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  non- 
combustible.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  either 
oxygen  must  be  substituted  for  air,  or  else,  after  sufficient 
air  has  been  added  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen, 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  may  be  added  to 
the  mixture.  The  electrolytic  gas  for  this  purpo.se  may  be 
generated  in  the  pipette  described  in  Art  4i,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  mercury-explosion  pipette. 


THE  KITROMETEB. 

50.  Many  simple  processes  of  gas  estimations  (such  as 
are  necessary  when  it  is  only  desired  to  determine  one  gas 
by  absorption)  are  conveniently  and  quickly  performed  by 
means  of  a  nitrometer,  generally  called,  after  its  inventor. 
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s  nitrometer.     The  apparatus  resembles  an  ordinary 

rette,  and  consists  of  a  calibrated  measuring  tube  a, 

r,  connected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to 

el  tube  b.     By  means  of  the  two-way  stop-cock  on  the 

ring   tube,    communication   can   be   established  with 

the  bent  capillary  tube  d 

reservoir  c.     Mercury  is, 

Ic,  employed  as  the  con- 
liquid. 

introduce  the  gas  under 

lation,  the  level  tube  is 

until  the  measuring  tube 

ipletely  filled  with  mer- 
The  capillary  d  is  con- 
to  the  supply  of  the  gas, 

he  two-way  stop-cock 
so  as  to  open  communi- 
between  the  measuring 

id  the  capillary,  as  shown 

'.  17,  and  the  gas  drawn 

f  lowering  the  level  tube. 

TQing  the   stop-cock  one- 

r  of  a  revolution,  commu- 

n  with  both  the  exits  is 

absorbing  reagent  is 
I  into  the  reservoir  c  and 
iced  into  the  measuring 
ly  first  slightly  lowering 
krel  tube  and  then  care- 
uming  the  stop-cock  in  such  a  position  as  to  establish 
ection  between  a  and  c, 

des  simple  absorption  operations,  this  apparatus  is 
ilarly  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  gas 
evolved  in  certain  definite  chemical  reactions.  These 
ses  are  sometimes  spoken  of  -as, gas-volumetric  analysis. 
lllov^^ng  are  typical  examples: 

estimation  of  nitrates,  either  in  commercial  niter 
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or  in  other  nitrates,  or  in  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating 
water  for  tlie  determination  of  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  nitrate  is 
decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  presence  of 
mercury,  this  metal  is  acted  on  by  the  liberated  nitric  acid 
with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  The  nitric  oxide  is 
therefore  the  measure  of  the  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  present. 
At  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  NO  gas  weighs  .001343  milligrams,  and  represents 
.002417  iV,0^  .004521  A''NO„  and  .003805  NaNO,. 

For  the  analysis,  the  equivalent  of  about  .2  gram  of  nitrate 
should  be  used  for  each  test,  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as 
may  be  found  convenient.  With  fairly  pure  nitrates,  a  solu- 
tion of  10  grams  of  the  sample  in  250  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  (of  which  2  to  3  cwbic  centimeters  are  used  for  a  test) 
would  be  a  good  proportion.  This  is  likely  to  afford  some- 
thing less  than  30  cubic  centimeters  of  gas.  The  manipula- 
tion is  very  simple;  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  nitrate 
solution  arc  poured  into  the  reservoir  c  and  are  carefully 
drawn  into  the  measuring  tube  (previously  filled  with  mer- 
cury), and  the  reservoir  rinsed  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
distilled  water,  which  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  tube.  A 
little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  perform  this  with- 
out admitting  any  air,  but,  should  air  be  drawn  in,  it  may 
be  expelled  by  raising  the  level  tube  slightly,  and  cautiously 
opening  the  tap.  The  reservoir  is  again  rinsed  bj'  the  intro- 
duction of  about  6  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  level  tube  is  lowered,  and,  after  that,  the  stop-cock 
cautiously  opened  to  admit  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  measur- 
ing tube,  the  stop-cock  being  closed  before  the  last  few 
drops  of  acid  nm  out  of  it.  This  is  repeated  twice  with 
about  3  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  each  time.  As 
soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  mingles  with  the  nitrate  solution, 
the  reaction  begins,  and  gas  is  generated  as  well  as  heat,  so 
that  it  will  require  a  more  decided  lowering  of  the  level  tube 
to  draw  in  the  last  portions  of  sulphuric  acid.  H 

After  the  charge  and  rinsings  are  all  in,  the  tube  should 
be  tipped  over  to  a  position  nearly  horizontal  and  then  back 
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to  the  vertical,  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  solutions. 
Raising  and  lowering  the  graduated  tube  will  also  assist  the 
mixing.  The  apparatus  is  then  set  aside  for  the  reaction  to 
become  complete  and  in  order  that  the  gas  may  take  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  Before  reading  the  volume  of 
gas,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  column  of  acid  in  the 
measuring  tube,  a  similar  volume  of  acid  of  the  same  dilu- 
tion is  poured  into  the  level  tube. 

2.  By  means  of  a  short  rubber  tube,  the  capillary  d  may 
be  attached  to  a  small  flask  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper  carry- 
ing a  short  glass  tube.  If,  in  tlie  flask,  a  chemical  reaction 
resulting  in  the  evolution  of  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  carried  out,  the  volume  of  the  evolved  gas  can  bo  measured. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  carbonates  may  be  made.  The  direct  estimation  of 
manganese  dioxide  may  be  made  by  measuring  the  carbon 
dioxide  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  mangancsj  dioxide  on 
oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the 
equation : 

Mr,  O,  +  /f,SO,  +  C.Hfi,  =  MnSO,  +  2H,0  +  2  CO, 

Similarly,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  man- 
ganese dioxide,  potassium  permanganate,  and  bleaching 
powder,  the  oxygen  evolved  is  a  measure  of  the  available 
oxygen  in  these  compounds,  half  the  oxygen  given  ofl  in 
each  case  being  derived  from  tlie  compound,  while  the  other 
half  is  from  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  equations: 

MhO,  +  H,0,  =  MnO-^  H,0  +  O* 

2  KM,,  f .  +  3  //,.9r>.  +  5  //,  O, 

=  A\SO,  +  2M„SO,  -f  8//,C  +  5<9, 

CaC/{OC/)  + /f,0,  =  CaC/,+  ff,0+0, 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask.  In  the  ca.se  of  manganese  dioxide  or 
potassium  permanganate,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added; 
but,  with  bleaching  powder,  a  small  quantity  of  water  'only 


•In  tbe  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
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is  added.     The  reagent,  which  in  the  three  above  mentioned 
cases  is  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  placed   in  a  test   tube,   and 
deposited  within  the  flask  without  allowing  any  of  it  tocome^ 
in  contact  with  the  materials  already  present.     The  rubber™ 
stopper  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of   the  flask   and  the 
apparatus  connected  to  the  nitrometer.  M 

To  insure  that  the  air  within  is  under  atmospheric  pres- ' 
sure,  the  two-way  stop-cock  is  turned  so  as  to  open  com- 
munication between  the  flask  and  the  measuring  tube,  and 
the  level  tube  adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  tubes.  The  stop-cock  is  then  turned  so 
as  to  connect  the  reservoir  c  with  the  measuring  tube,  and 
the  air  from  the  latter  entirely  expelled,  and  the  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury  by  raising  the  pressure  tube.  The  stop-cock 
is  then  closed  and  the  level  tube  slightly  lowered.  Com- 
munication with  the  flask  is  again  established  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  little  tube  tipped  out  into  the  flask  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  reaction.  As  the  gas  is  evolved,  the 
level  tube  is  gradually  lowered  in  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
any  unnecessary  pressure  in  the  apparatus.  When  the  action 
is  completed,  the  mercury  is  brought  to  the  same  level,  and 
the  apparatus  allowed  to  stai}d  for  about  half  an  hour  for  the 
gas  to  regain  the  atmospheric  temperature,  when  the  volume 
is  read  off.  The  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  are 
noted  and  the  usual  corrections  made. 
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51.  The  analj'sis  of  chimney  gases  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  factories  and  works  of  all  kinds,  thu  percentage  (by 
volume)  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrogen  being,  as  a  rule,  required.  The  determination  of 
these  gasL's  has  been  already  described  in  the  preceding 
articles,  but  as  especially  constructed  apparatus  are  mostly 
used  for  this  purpose,  those  which,  owing  to  their  convenient 
form,  compactness,  and  simplicity  of  manipulating,  are  most 
frequently  met,  will  be  briefly  described  in  the  following 
articles. 


ft 
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52.     Modified  Elliott  Apparatus The  modified  Elliott 

apparatus  shown   in   Fig.    18  consists  of  two  glass  tubes: 
ib,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  120  to  130  cubic  centi- 
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lers  and  which  is  acctirately  graduated  from  0  to  100 
cubic  centimeters  in  one-tenth  cubic  centimeters,  and  the 
nngraduated  tube  a  h.     At  d  and  at  e,  a  three-way  glass 
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stop-cock  connects  each  of  these  tubes  with  a  water-supply 
bottle.     The  bottles  are  shown  at  g  and/". 


I 


53.  MuiLlpuIatlou  of  I  ho  Apparatus. — The  manipu- 
lation of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The  funnel  cap  c  is 
removed  and  in  its  place  is  connected  a  glass  tube  of  small 
diameter;  this  tube  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
well  into  the  flue  from  which  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  talcen. 
The  stop-cocks  a  and  b  are  opened,  and  the  water-suppl 
bottlesy  and  ^arc  slowly  raised  until  both  tubes  as  well  as' 
the  glass  tube  that  leads  into  the  flue  are  filled  with  water, 
care  being  taken  that  no  air  remains  in  the  tubes,  and  that 
ihc  displacement  of  water  is  complete.  The  bottle/" is  now 
gradually  lowered,  which  causes  the  tube  a  A  to  be  filled'with 
gas. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  gas  has  been  obtained  for  the  analy 
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sis,  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  containing  water  2  or 
3  inches  above  the  point  //,  the  stop-cock  a  is  closed,  the  small 
glass  tube  reaching  into  the  flue  disconnected,  imd  the  cap  c 
replaced.     After  the  gas  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tube  ah 
for  about  15  minutes,  to  adjust  its  tt'ni]3erature  to  that  of  the 
room,  and  thus  insuring  accurate  measurement,  the  bottle^ 
is  slowly  lowertd  until  the  surface  of  water  therein  is  on  an 
exact  level  with  zero  mark  on  the  tube  ib\  tlie  stop-cock  b 
is  then  opened  and  the  bottle  f  gradually  raised   until   a__ 
sufficient  quantity  of  gas  has  been  transferred  from  ha  t(^| 
ib,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  volume  taken,   reading 
from  the  mark  0  on  the  graduated  tube  ib  to  the  mark  ^ 
100  immediately  in  contact  with  the  stop-cock  b.  H 

Having  thus  obtained  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas,  the 
stop-cock  b  is  closed  and  f  is  raised  until  all  the  remaining 
gas  in  a  h  and  ab  '\%  displaced  by  the  water.  Tlie  first  con- 
stituent of  the  gas  to  be  determined  is  carbon  dioxide.  The 
gas  is  transferred  to  the  tube  ah  by  raising^  and  opening  b, 
keeping  a  closed  and/" lowered.  When  the  water  reaches  b, 
the  latter  is  closed.  In  the  funnel  cap  c  are  placed  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  caustic  potash.  This  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving  280   grams  of    potassium   hydrate   in  1,000    cubic 
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centimeters  of  distilled  water.  The  stop-cock  a  is  partially 
f>pened,  so  that  the  potassium-hydrate  solution  in  c  may 
slowly  drop  down  through  the  gas  in  the  tube  a  and  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  doing  so. 

When  all  but  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium- 
hydrate  solution  has  passed  through  a,  the  latter  is  closed, 
thus  preventing  entrance  of  any  air;  d  is  opened,  _/"is  slowly 
raised,  and  flowered.  The  raising  of  /  is  continued  until 
the  water  in  the  tube  /la  reaches  the  stop-cock  d  and  the  lat- 
ter is  immediately  closed.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
tube  id  five  minutes  before  taking  the  reading  of  the  volume 
on  the  tube,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  level  of  the  water  in^' 
must  be  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  id  to  obtain  equal  pres- 
sure. The  difference  between  0  and  the  point  indicated  by 
the  water  irt  the  tube  tb  will  give  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  from  the  gas  by  the  potassium-hydrate 
solution. 

Thus  original  volume  indicated  =      0.0 
After  absorption  of  CO,  =  1  2.1 

Carbon  dioxide  =:  1  2.1,  or  12.1^  carbon  di- 

oxide by  volume. 

To  obtain  the  oxygen,  the  gas  is  transferred  from  ti>  to 
a  A,  as  described  before,  and  in  c  is  placed  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol.  A  suitable 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  pyrogallol  in 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  placing  it  in  c,  and 
adding  35  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion. This  is  £?1owcd  to  pass  slowly  through  a  and  grad- 
ually absorbs  the  oxygen  in  the  gas;  a  is  closed  before  all  the 
liquid  passes  out  of  c.  The  operation  is  once  repeated,  and 
the  gas  transferred  in  the  usual  manner  to  /  />,  where  it  is 
measured  after  it  has  been  resting  there  for  5  minutes. 

Previous  reading  =  1  2.1 

After  absorption  of  O  =  1  8. 5 

Oxygen  =     6.4,  or  6.4^  oxygen  by  volume 

Before  transferring  the  residual  gas  to  a  A  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  carbon  monoxide,  all  the  water  in  y and  a/t 
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must  be  replaced  bf  fresh  distilled  water;  to  do  this,  the 
three-way  cock  e  and  a  are  opened,  when  the  water  will  run 
out  of  e  and  may  be  caught  in  a  beaker;  /"and  a  h  are  thor- 
oughly washed  2  or  3  times  with  water;  e  is  closed  in  such  a 
way  that  connection  with  f  is  again  established ;  f  is  filled 
with  fresh  water  and  raised,  and,  when  the  tube  a  h  is  filled 
up  to  «,  the  latter  is  closed  and  /  lowered ;  g  is  then  raised 
and  b  opened,  thus  transferring  the  gas  to  a  A  for  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  to  determine  CO. 

A  suitable  cuprous-chloride  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 30  grams  of  cuprous  chloride  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (Sp,  Gr.  1.19)  and  using  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  it,  as  soon  as  the  solution  has  approximately  obtained 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  is  much  more  effective  as  an 
absorbent  of  CO  than  one  that  has  been  standing  for  some 
days.  In  c  are  placed  60  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  slowly  drop  through  a  and  absorb  the 
CO  as  it  passes  through  the  gas.  This  absorption  should 
be  repeated  2  or  3  times.  The  heat  generated  during  this 
absorption  often  causes  such  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  gas  that,  when  the  latter  is  transferred  to  the  measuring 
tube,  inaccurate  readings  are  obtained.  To  insure  accuracy, 
the  following  should  be  observed : 

The  gas,  after  fifteen  minutes,  is  transferred  in  the  usual 
way  to  b i  and  the  water  in  f  and  ah  \%  replaced  by  fresh 
water.  The  gas  is  then  returned  to  ah  and  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  is  placed  in  c  and  allowed  to  drop  through 
the  gas  in  ah,  absorbing  all  traces  of  hydrochloric  gas. 
This  process  is  once  repeated,  the  gas  returned  to  b  i,  and, 
after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  15  minutes,  the  volume  is  accu- 
rately measured. 

Previous  reading  =  1  8.5 

After  absorption  of  C<9  =  2  0.0 

Carbon  monoxide     =      1.5  or  1.5^  carbon  monoxide. 

The  nitrogen  present  is  obtained,  as  in  previous  experi- 
ments, by  difference. 
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Thus,  the  analysis  will  read; 

Carbon  dioxide 

Oxygen 

Carbon  monoxide 

Nitrogen 

Total 


=  12.1 

=  6.4 

=  1.5 

^  8  0.0 

=  10  0.0 


In  this  analysis,  no  corrections  are  required  for  the  ten 
ston  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  since  the  original  gas  is  saturated 

I  with  moisture,  and,  during  the  analysis,  all  measurements 
^e  made  over  water. 
L 
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54.  Orsat-Mueake  Apparatus. — In  the  writer's  opin- 
n,  the  apparatus  that  is  best  adapted  for  the  rapid  deter- 
mination of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  carbon  monoxide 
is  the  Orsat-Mueitke ;  it  is  readily  portable,  not  liable  to  be 
broken,  easy  to  manipulate,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  tech- 
ical  purposes,  and  always  ready  for  use. 
The  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  19,  consists  of  the  graduated 
measuring  burette  a,  of  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity;  it  is 
jacketed  with  water,  to  prevent  changes  of  temperature 
affecting  the  gas  volume;  the  first  45  cubic  centimeters  are 
usually  divided  into  one-tenth  cubic  centimeters,  while  the 
remaining  53  cubic  centimeters  are  divided  into  cubic  centi- 
meters only.  The  burette  ends  in  a  thick  capillary  tube, 
which  is  fastened  at  both  ends,  at  b  in  a  cut  of  the  dividing 
nel,  and  at  c  by  means  of  a  small  brace  attached  to  the 
vcr  of  the  case.  The  capillary  tube  is  bent  at  its  further 
end  and  connected  with  the  U  tube  d  containing  some  loose 
tton,  and  at  the  bend  is  filled  with  water  in  order  to  retain 
11  dust  and  to  saturate  the  gas  thoroughly  with  moisture 
before  measuring  takes  place.  The  rear  end  of  the  three- 
way  cock  c  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tubey"  with  the 
rubber  aspirator  ^'',  which  fills  the  tube  with  the  gas  to  be 
analyzed.  The  absorption  of  the  different  constituents  of 
the  gas  under  examination  takes  place  in  the  U-shaped 
absorption  pipettes  //,  i,  and/,  which  are  connected  with  the 
stoppers  by  short  rubber  tubes.    For  the  enlargement  of  the 
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absorbing^  surfaces,  //,  i,  and  _;"  are  filled  with  glass  ttt\>^4 
Since  the  mark  ^  is  above  the  place  of  connection,  the  laft* 
is  always  moistened  by  the  respective  liquid,  and,  therefore, 


=>f* 


Fig.  19. 


can  easily  be  maintained  air-tight  The  other  end  of  the 
absorption  pipettes  is  closed  by  a  rtibber  cork,  which  con- 
tains the  small  tube  /;  the  small  tubes  are  all  connected  to 
one  rubber  bulb  of  about  200  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  in 
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5er   to  keep   out   the   atmospheric   oxygen, 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case. 


The   entire 


i5.     Charging  the   Orsat-Miienke  Apparatus. — The 

ss  jacket  surrounding  the  burette  a,  as  well  as  the  bottle 
is  filled  with  distilled  water.  In  order  to  fill  the  three 
jrption  pipettes,  the  stoppers  are  removed,  as  well  as  the 
iss  tubes  /  and  the  rubber  aspirator  ^,  and  110  cubic 
itimeters  potassium-hydrate  solution,  Sp.  Gr.  1.26,  are 
ired  into  the  pij^ette  //,  so  that  the  latter  is  about  half 
[uU.  This  is  for  the  absorption  of  CO,.  The  pipette  t  con- 
tains a  solution  of  18  grams  of  pyrogallol  in  hot  water,  which 
is  poured  into  it,  and  then  70  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium- 
hydrate  solution,  Sp.  Gr.  1.26,  are  added,  whereby  the  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  in  the  gas  under  examination.  The  carbon 
monoxide  is  absorbed  in  the  pipette/,  which  contains  a  solu- 
.ion  of  cuprous  chloride  made  as  follows:  35  grams  of 
ftprous  chloride  are  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
Bncentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  .50  grams  of  copper  clippings 
ulded,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass-stoppered 

tttle  for  24  hours. 
Each  glass  tube  in /contains  a  spiral  of  copper  wire.     To 
s  solution  is  added  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
snough  is  transferred  to  /  to  fill  it  to  the  required  point. 

re  solutions  in  the  rear  section  of  A,  i,  and/  are  transferred 
the  front  part  of  the  pipettes,  where  the  absorption  of  the 
gases  takes  place  as  follows:  The  three  glass  stoppers  are 
closed,  the  stop-cock  e  turned  horizontal,  and  the  bottle  tn 
containing  distilled  water  rai.sed  so  that  the  water  fills  the 
■rette  a ;  give  a  quarter-turn  to  the  left  to  the  stop-cock  e, 
n  that  the  second  passage  leads  to  the  tube  tf,  ojxm  the 
litop-cock  of  the  absorption  pipette  //,  lower  the  bi>ttle  rn, 

E  carefully  open  the  pinch  cock  placed  on  the  tube  »,  so 
t  the  potassium-hydrate  solution   rises  to  the  mark  i, 
jreupon  the  stop-cock  is  closed. 
The  reagents  of  the  two  other  absorption  pipettes  are  raised 
in  an  exactly  similar  way  to  k.     The  three  stoppers  with 
ilass  tubes  /  are  then  attached.     About  1  cubic  centimeter 
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of  water  is  placed  in  the  tube  d,  loose  cotton  is  placed  in 
both  sides,  the  stopper  reinserted  and  again  connected. 
After  filling  the  bureite  a  with  water  to  the  lOO-cubic-centi- 
meter  mark  by  raising  the  bottle  w,  the  stop-cock  is  turned 
so  that  the  connection  of  the  rubber  aspirator  ^  with  the 
chimney  containing  the  flue  gases  is  brought  about  through 
the  tube  /.  Aspiration  of  the  gas  into  the  apparatus  is  now 
performed  by  compressing  g  10  to  15  times,  until  the  whole 
conductor  is  filled  with  gas.  This  is  easily  done  by  com- 
pressing g  with  the  left  hand,  closing  the  attached  tube  / 
with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  then,  on  opening  the 
left  hand,  allowing  g  to  expand,  raising  the  thumb  again, 
compressing^,  etc.,  until  the  object  is  obtained.  To  fill  the 
burette  a  with  the  gas,  the  stop-cock  e  is  turned  horizontal, 
the  pinch  cock  of  the  tube  h  opened,  and  the  bottle  tn  low- 
ered until  the  gas  reaches  the  zero  point  in  a,  whereupon  e 
is  closed. 


56.     Manipulation  of  the  Orsat-Muenke  Apparatus. 

To  detemiine  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  stop-cock  of  the 
absorption  pijictte  h  is  opened  and  m  raised  with  the  left 
hand,  so  that  on  opening  the  pinch  cock  of  n  with  the  right, 
the  gas  enters  //;  ;//  is  lowered  again  until  the  potassium- 
hydrate  solution  in  //  reaches  to  about  the  tube  connection 
under  k,  and  once  again  drives  the  gas  into  the  potassium- 
hydrate  vessel  by  raising  in.  This  is  repeated  2  or  3  times, 
and  the  gas  returned  to  the  burette  a  by  opening  the  pinch 
cock  of  «,  raising  w/,  and  closing  the  stop-cock  of  //.  To  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  absorbed  carbon  dioxide,  the  bottle  m  is 
held  next  to  the  burette  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  stands 
at  the  same  level  in  both  vessels,  the  pinch  cock  of  //  is  closed, 
and  the  remaining  volume  of  the  gas  read  off.  This  amount, 
subtracted  from  100  cubic  centimeters,  gives  the  amount 
of  CO^. 

The  gas  is  then  passed  into  the  pipette  i  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  //,  the  oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  alka- 
line pyrogallate  solution.  This  absorption  is  repeated  3  or 
4  times,  and  the  gas  returned  to  the  measuring  tube,  and  the 
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amount  of  absorption  read  off.  The  gas  is  then  passed  into 
the  pipetiey  for  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide.  After 
repeating  for  a  number  of  times  the  absorption  in/,  the  gas 
is  passed  into  h  before  measurement  in  a  of  the  absorbed 
_«.arbon  monoxide.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
ipors  of  hydrochloric  acid  retained  by  the  gas  after  con- 
let  with  the  cuprous-chloride  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Lfter  passing  the  gas  into  /t  3  or  4  times,  it  is  then  measured 
as  usual  in  a,  the  residual  gas  being  nitrogen. 


AXAiYSIS  OF  UKDfE. 


PREI-iIMlXAUY   REMARKS. 

57.  A  complete  analysis  of  urine  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
squired,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  only  certain  con- 
tituents  are  determined.  Some  of  these  constituents  are 
never  present  in  normal  urine,  but  occur  in  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  certain  diseases;  hence,  the  mere 
presence  of  these  constituents  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
disease,  and  a  qualitative  examination  serves  this  purpose. 
But  even  in  these  cases,  the  quantities  of  such  constit- 
uents are  required  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and,  consequently,  a  quantitative  examination  is  neces- 
iry.  Other  constituents  are  always  present  in  i:rine, 
id,  in  these  cases,  qualitative  determinations  would,  of 
jurse,  be  useless.  The  indications  obtained  in  these  cases 
Jlepend  on  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  present,  and, 
^nsccjuently,  a  quantitative  examination  is  required.  Cer- 
tain qualitative  determinations  are  sometimes  valuable  in 
samining  urine,  and,  consequently,  the  subject  was 
irtially  treated  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2.  All  the 
ietcrminations  given  there  may  be  used  in  examining  any 
imple,  and  the  determinations  of  color,  reaction,  and 
pecific  gravity,  which  are  always  made,  need  not  be 
epeated  at  this  point 
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68.  Selecting  a  Sample.— ^As  the  total  amount  of  each 
constituent  passed  in  24  hours  is  what  a  physician  ordinarily 
wants  to  know,  and  as  the  composition  of  the  urine  varies 
greatly  at  different  times  during  the  day,  tlie  selection  of 
the  sample  for  analysis  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
Ordinarily,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  sample  is  to  col- 
lect the  louil  amount  passed  during  tbc  24  hours.  The  vol- 
ume of  this  should  be  carefully  noted,  the  whole  tlioroughly 
mixed,  and  then  samples  taken  for  the  different  determina- 
tions. Then,  knowing  the  total  amount  passed,  and  the 
amount  taken  for  the  determination  of  each  constituent,  the 
quantity  of  each  constituent  passed  in  24  hours  is  readily 
calculated. 

The  results  obtained  in  examining  a  sample  passed  at  one 
time  may  be  misleading,  both  because  the  total  amount 
passed  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  because  the  composition 
of  the  urine  examined  may  not  represent  the  composition  of 
the  whole.  A  sample  passed  at  another  time  during  the  day 
might  contain  only  half,  or  might  contain  double,  the 
amount  of  a  constituent  that  is  contained  in  this  sample. 
Then,  if  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed  is  not  known,  we 
have  nothing  from  which  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  each 
constituent  passed.  The  amount  of  urine  passed  in  24  hours 
is  frequently  given  as  ranging  from  1,200  to  1,500  cubic  cen- 
timeters, but  cases  have  fallen  under  the  writer's  observation 
in  which  the  total  amoimt  passed  in  24  hours  was  ratlier  less 
than  600  cubic  centimeters;  while,  in  others,  more  than 
2  liters  were  passed  during  the  24  houre.  Results  calculated 
on  a  basis  of  1,200  or  1,500  cubic  centimeters,  in  any  of  these 
cases,  would  obviously  have  been  misleading. 

While  this  method  of  taking  a  sample  should  usually  be 
followed,  circumstances  frequently  demand  that  it  be  modified 
in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  knowledge  than  would  be 
afforded  in  this  way.  For  instance,  samples  of  urine  passed 
shortly  after  a  meal  are  sometimes  alkaline;  while,  at  other 
times,  the  reaction  is  acid.  To  learn  this,  samples  passed 
at  different  times  during  the  day  would  need  to  be  tested 
separately.     Sometimes  when  urine  contains  a  very  small 
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^mount  of  albumin,  a  sample  passed  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
^K  will  not  reveal  a  trace  of  this  substance,  but  a  sample 
^Ksed  a  short  time  after  a  meal  will  give  a  distinct  reaction 
flRr  this  constituent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  minute 
quantities  of  sugar.     The   best  plan   in  such   cases  is  to 

Simine  two  samples,  one  passed  about  an  hour  after  dinner 
d  the  other  passed  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
Whatever  method  of  collecting  a  sample  is  employed,  it 
^Kpiild  be  remembered  that  urine  decomposes  quite  rapidly 
^fc standing,  especially  in  a  warm  place;  hence,  the  sample 
^Bould  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  be  examined  as 
^■Dn  as  possible  after  it  is  collected.  The  chemist's  duty 
^■ds  with  the  accurate  determination  of  the  various  constit- 
^Bots,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  falls 
vithin  the  province  of  the  physician;  hence,  the  patholog- 
^aX  significance  of  the  different  constituents  will  not  be 
^Kcussed  here. 

The  principal  determination  made  in  the  examination  of 
le  are  color,  reaction,  specific  gravity,  sugar,  albumin, 
uric  acid,  and  chlorides.  The  total  quantity  passed  in 
(hours  should  also  be  noted.  As  the  total  amount  passed 
I  24  hours  is  learned  by  merely  keeping  all  that  is  passed 
measuring  it  in  a  graduated  vessel,  and  as  the  determi- 
nations of  color,  reaction,  and  specific  gravity  have  been 
fully  described  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  it  is 
■unnecessary  to  further  treat  these  determinations  here,  and 
we  will  consequently  pass  on   to  the  description  of  the 
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STTGAR. 

59.  A  careful  qualitative  test  for  sugar  should  first  be 
made,  and  if  this  shows  that  the  urine  is  free  from  sugar,  the 
quantitative  determination  is,  of  course,  omitted.  If,  how- 
ever, sugar  is  found  to  be  present,  the  next  step  is  to  deter- 
njine  its  quantity.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar  is 
omplished  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution,  but  when  this 
to  be  used  for  quantitative  determinations,  greater  care 
is  required  in  making  up  the  copper  solution.     Strictly  pure 
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copper-sulphate  crystals  that  have  not  lost  water  of  crystalli- 
zation must  be  used;  exactly  3-t.C52  grams  of  these  must  be 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  exactly  500  cubic  cen- 
timeters. Otherwise,  the  solution  is  prepared  as  directed  in 
Art.  78,  Qualitative  Analjsis,  Part  2. 

60.  Determination  of  Siigrar. — ^When  ready  to  make 
a  determination,  thoroughly  mix  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  copper- sulphate  solution,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  tartrate.  A  portion  of  this 
solution  may  be  used  for  the  qualitative  test  Then 
measure  exactly  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  just 
prepared  into  a  small  flask,  dilute  it  to  10  cubic  centimeters, 
and  boil  it  for  15  or  20  seconds,  to  see  that  it  does  not  decom- 
pose. If  it  remains  clear,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  glucose  or  honey,  and  again  bring  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  point,  to  see  if  a  precipitate  forms  promptly,  thus 
testing  the  solution.  If  the  solution  decomposes  when  boiled, 
or  if  a  red  precipitate  is  not  formed  when  the  glucose  is 
added,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  solution,  and  a 
new  one  must  be  prepared.  This  will  never  happen  if  pure 
materials  are  used,  and  the  solution  properly  made  up. 

When  a  solution  is  obtained  that  does  not  decompose  on 
boiling  and  that  gives  a  precipitate  when  a  few  drops  of  glu- 
cose solution  are  added,  rinse  out  the  flask  thoroughly,  intro- 
duce exactly  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fehling  solution,  and 
dilute  it  to  10  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled  water.  Place 
the  flask  on  a  gauze  over  a  burner,  and,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents commence  to  boil,  remove  it,  and  add  a  little  of  the 
urine  under  examination  from  a  burette.  The  amount  of 
urine  that  it  is  safe  to  add  at  first  will  be  indicated  by  the 
qualitative  test.  Heat  tlie  solution  just  to  boiling,  remove 
it  from  the  heat  immediately,  give  it  a  rotary  motion  to 
secure  thorough  mixing,  allow  the  precipitate  to  partially 
settle,  and  note  the  depth  of  the  blue  color  of  the  solution. 
Then  continue  the  addition  of  urine,  a  little  at  a  time,  bring- 
ing the  solution  just  to  the  boiling  point  after  each  addition, 
until  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  is  just  discharged.    From 
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the  amount  of  urine  added  to  just  decolorize  the  solution, 
calculate  the  percentage  o£  sugar  in  the  sample. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  Fehling's  solution  used  are  reduced  by  .01  gram 
of  sugar;  hence,  the  volume  of  urine  required  to  decolorize 
the  solution  contains  .01  gram  of  sugar.  As  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine  is  never  very  much  greater  than  1,  it  is 
generally  a.ssumed  in  making  this  calculation  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sample  is  1,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  weighs  1  gram.  This  is  never  exactly 
correct,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 
Using  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  if  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  urine  is  required  to  discharge  the  blue  color,  the  sample 
contains  1  percent,  of  sugar;  if  .5  cubic  centimeter  is  required, 
the  sample  contains  2  per  cent,  of  sugar;  and  if  2  cubic  centi- 
meters are  required,  the  solution  contains.  3  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
If  more  accurate  results  are  required,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  must  be  taken  into  account. 

This  titration  is,  in  a  sense,  the  reverse  of  any  so  far  per- 
formed, inasmuch  as  the  reagent  is  measured  out,  and  the 
sample  added;  hence,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sample 
added  from  the  burette,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  sugar 
indicated.  If  a  sample  contains  much  sugar,  it  is  best  to 
measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  it  into  a  graduated 
100-cubic-centimeter  flask,  dilute  it  exactly  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water,  and  use  this  diluted  sample  for  the  determi- 
UjUiation.     In  this  case,  an  appropriate  calculation  must,   of 
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ALBlTMrV. 

Albumin  occurs  in  the  urine  of  patients  suflTering 


from  some  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  qualitative 
methods  given  in  Art.  79,  Qua/itativf  Analysis,  Part  2, 
•ire  sufficient  to  indicate  these.  But.  in  many  cases,  it  is 
important  that  the  physician  should  knuw  the  relative  amount 
of  albumin  contained  in  the  urine  from  day  to  day,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  quantitati\'e  methods  are  required.  At  present 
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we  have  no  very  satisfactory  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  albumin.  Probably  the  most  accurate  one 
is  the  gravimetric  method,  in  which  the  albumin  is  precipi- 
tated by  heating  the  sample  and  adding  an  acid;  but  this 
method  is  long  and  troublesome,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
one  of  the  shorter  approximate  methods  are  frequently 
accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes.  Two  methods 
frequently  used  are  here  given. 


63.  Gravimetric  Determination. — Measure  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  stand  it  on  a  gauze 
over  a  burner,  and,  just  as  it  begins  to  boil,  add  10  or 
12  drops  of  nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  Mix  the  solution, 
cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  allow  it  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  at  least  12  hours,  and  then  filter  through  a  paper 
that  has  been  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate and  filter  thoroughly,  dry  at  100"  untU  a  constant  weight 
is  obtained,  and,  from  the  -weight  obtained,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  albumin  in  the  sample. 

Acetic  acid  is  frequently  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  albumin,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  preferable; 
but  in  some  cases  it  forms  a  slimy  precipitate  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  filter.  The  method  is  tedious  at  best, 
and  the  following  method,  which  yields  approxi- 
mate results,  is  usually  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison : 

C3.  Determination  With  Esbach's  Albn- 
iiilniineter. — In  using  Esbach's  alburaliilm- 
eter,  the  albumin  is  precipitated  by  an  acid 
mixture  and  the  percentage  is  indicated  approxi- 
mately by  the  size  of  the  precipitate.  Tlie  albu- 
minimeter  is  simply  a  graduated  tube  shown  in 
Fig.  20.  To  make  the  determination,  fill  the  tube 
to  the  mark  l/wiih  the  urine  to  be  tested,  then  add 
the  Esbach  reagent  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the 
mark  R  when  the  tube  is  standing  in  an  upright 
position.     Close  the  tube  with  the  rubber  stopper  provided 
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for  the  purpose,  cautiously  mix  the  contents,  and  allow  the 
tube  to  stand,  undisturbed,  in  an  upright  position  for  24  hours. 
The  albumin  will  be  coagulated  by  the  acid  reagent,  and  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  amount  present 
ly  be  read  off. 

In  mixing  the  urine  and  reagent,  place  the  stopper  in  the 

tube  and  slowly  invert  it,  then  bring  it  back  to  an  upright 

sition,  and  repeat  this  10  or  12  times,  but  do  not  shake  or 

tate  the  liquid  violently.     Each  graduation  line  at  the 

bottom  of  the  tube  indicates  1  gram  of  albumin  in  a  liter  of 

urine.     For  example,  if  the  precipitate  of  albumin  reaches 

to  the  second  line  from  the  bottom,  it  indicates  that  1  liter 

of  the  urine  contains  2  grams  of  albumin,  or  that  the  sample 

contains.  2  percent,  of  this  constituent.    Knowing  the  amount 

of  albumin  in  a  liter,  and  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed,  the 

amount  of  albumin  passed  in  24  hours  is  readily  calculated. 

^^  The  urine  used  for  this  determination  should  have  an  acid 

^^eaction,  and,  as  albuminous  urines  are  sometimes  neutral 

^Br  even  alkaline,  the  reaction  should  always  be  determined 

^^efore  this  estimation  is  commenced.     If  the  urine  is  found 

to  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  pour  approximately  the  amount 

needed  for  the  determination  into  a  beaker  and  add  acetic 

acid,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  the  sample,  until  a  drop  of 

the  urine,  removed  on  the  stirring  rod  and  brought  in  con- 

^Bact  with  blue  litmus  paper,  imparts  a  red  color  to  it;  but 

^Broid  a  large  excess  of  the  acid.     More  than  3  drops  of  the 

^Beid  will  seldom  be  required.     This  acidulated  sample  is 

'     used  for  the  determination. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  more  accurate 
and  concordant  when  only  small  quantities  of  albumin  are 
present.  Consequently,  when  the  qualitative  test  indicates 
B  large  amount  of  albumin,  it  is  best  to  dilute  a  portion  of 
the  sample  with  distilled  water.  The  amount  of  water  to  be 
added  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 
It  is  best  to  dilute  the  sample  until  it  contains  less  than 
5  grams  per  liter  of  albumin.  Of  course,  an  appropriate  cal- 
culation must  be  made  in  obtaining  the  result,  in  case  the 
.mple  is  diluted  in  this  way. 
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Esbach's  solution,  used  to  precipitate  the  albumin,  is  made 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  picric  acid  and  aO  grams  of  citric  i 
acid  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1  liter.] 
The  picric  acid  is  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  and  the  citric 
acid  to  hold  the  phosphates  in  solution.  The  solution  should 
be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle.  As  this  method  onlj 
gives  approximate  results  atbest,  it  should  be  carefully  pei 
formed  The  solution  should  always  be  allowed  to  stac 
just  24  hours  before  taking  the  reading. 


UREA. 

64.  As  urea  is  the  most  abundant  solid  constittient  of 
urine,  and  is  always  present,  a  qualitative  examination  for 
this  constituent  is  never  required,  but  its  quantitative  esti- 
mation is  frequently  a  matter  of  importance.  Methods  based 
on  two  different  principles  are  largely  employed  for  its  deter- 
mination. The  volumetric  method  pro|K)sed  by  Liebig  was 
u.sed  almost  exclusively  until  recently.  This  method  depends 
on  the  fact  that  mercuric  nitrate  precipitates  urea  quanti-m 
tatively.  Recently,  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  a  proc-^| 
ess  in  which  the  urea  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  solution 
of  hypobromite  and  the  nitrogen  evolved  measured. 

A  number  of  forms  of  apparatus  for  carrying  out  this 
process  have  been  suggested  by  different  chemists.  The 
forms  devised  by  Iliifner  and  Doremus  are  described  here. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  hypobromite  process  that  the 
results  obtained  by  it  are  too  low,  and  this  is  true  if  the 
results  are  calculated  from  the  theoretical  composition  of 
urea;  but  as  the  results  are  usually  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  by  experiment  to  be  liberated  by 
a  given  weight  of  urea,  this  objection  will  scarcely  hold 
good.  At  all  events,  the  results  obtained  by  this  process 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  The  older 
process  will  be  described  first  ^™ 


65.     Heblg's  Method. — For   this  method,  we   need  a 
standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  of  such  strength  thatj 
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I  cubic  centimeter  is  exactly  equivalent  to  .01  gram  of 
nrea,  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and 
A  barium  solution  made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  barium  nitrate  with  2  voliunes  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate.  A  standard  solution 
o£  mercuric  nitrate,  made  by  dissolving  77.2  grams  of  pm-e 
mercuric  oxide  in  nitric  acid  and  diluting  to  1  liter  with 
water,  will  be  of  the  proper  strength  for  use.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows: 

Dissolve  78  grams  of  mercuric  oxide  in  nitric  acid;  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  evaporate  the  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistency 
over  a  water  bath,  and  dilute  this  syrupy  liquid  to  somewhat 
less  than  1  liter  with  distilled  water.  If  a  precipitate  of  basic 
nitrate  separates  when  the  water  is  added,  allow  it  to  settle 
and  decant  the  clear  liquid.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid;  add  this  to  the 
main  solution,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  standard- 
ize it  against  a  urea  solution  of  known  strength. 

For  this  purpose,  dissolve  2  grams  of  pure  urea  in  distilled 
water,  dilute  it  to  exactly  loO  cubic  centimeters,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  which  contain  .2  gram  of  urea.  Measure  exactly 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  into  a  beaker,  and  slowly 
introduce  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution  from  a  burette  while 
stirring  constantly.  As  the  mercuric  nitrate  falls  into  the 
urea  solution,  it  produces  a  dense  precipitate.  When  the 
precipitation  seems  to  be  nearly  complete,  remove  a  drop  of 
the  solution  from  the  beaker  on  a  stirring  rod,  and  bring  it 
in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  of  sixlium 
carbonate  placed  on  a  suitable  surface.  Some  chemists  use 
a  spot  plate  or  porcelain  slab  for  this  purpose,  while  others 
prefer  a  piece  of  glass  standing  on  a  black  ground. 

If  the  urea  is  not  completely  precipitated,  there  will  be 
no  change  of  color.  Continue  to  add  the  mercuric  nitrate 
cautiously,  testing  after  each  addition,  imtil  a  yellow  color 
is  produced  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  drop  of  the  sodium  carbonate.  This  indicates 
that  the  urea  is  completely  precipitated,  and  that  the  solution 
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contains  a  trace  of  mercuric  nitrate,  which  reacts  wiih  the 
sodium  carbonate.     Note  the  reading  of  tlie  burette,  and, 
from  this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be  diluted. 
Add  water  to  the  solution  until,  after  thorough  mixing,  ju 
20  cubic  centimeters  ol  it  are  required  to  precipitate  the  ur 
in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  and  give  a  faint  j'ello 
tinge  to  a  drop  of  sodium  carbonate.    The  solution  will  no' 
be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represen 
.01  gram  of  urea. 

Having,  now,  an  accurately  standardized  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate,  we  are  prepared  to  determine  the  urea  in  a 
sample  of  urine.     This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  Measure 
exactly  40  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine  into  a  beaker,  add 
20   cubic    centimeters    of    the    barium    solution,    and    stir 
thoroughly.     The  barium  solution  precipitates  the  sulphates, 
carbonates,  and   pliosphates.     Filter   through   a  dry   filter 
placed  inadry  funnel,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  dr)-,  clean 
beaker.     If  a  good  quality  of  filter  paper  is  used,  the  filtrat 
should  be  clear,  but  if  cloudy,  it  should  be  passed  throug 
the  paper  a  second  time.     Measure  into  a  beaker  15  cubi 
centimeters  of  the  filtrate,  which,  of  course,  will   contai 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine,  and  add  standard  mercurii 
nitrate. solution  from  a  burette  until  a  drop  of  the  solution,' 
when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  sodium  carbonate, 
produces  a  yellow  color  of  the  same  depth  as  that  obtained  i: 
standardizing  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution. 

From  the  quantity  of  standard  mercuric  nitrate  used,  call 
culate  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  sample,  or  the  amouni 
passed  in  24  hours.     With  normal  urine,  the  specific  gravit; 
serves  as  a  guide  in  making  the  titration.     A  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  approaching'  the  last 
two  figures  of  the  specific  gra\'ity,  may  usually  be  added 
before  testing  for  the  end  of  the  reaction.     Thus,  if  t 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  1.020,  it  is  generally  safe 
add  18  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  before  mixin 
a  drop  of  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  correct 
enough  fur  practical  purposes,  but  their  accuracy  may  be 
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jnci«ased  by  certain  corrections  and  modifications.  Those 
fruqiiently  applied  are  as  follows: 

If  the  urine  contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride,  2  cubic  centimeters  are  deducted  from  the  total 
quantity  of  mercuric  nitrate  required  to  produce  the  yellow 
color  with  sodium  carbonate  before  the  calculation  is  made. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  about  this  amount  of 
Ihe  mercuric  solution  is  used  up  by  the  sodium  chloride.  If 
still  gfreater  accuracy  is  required,  the  chlorine  is  first  deter- 
mined, just  enough  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  precipitate  it  in 
the  sample  used,  and  the  silver  chloride  is  filtered  off  before 
the  barium  solution  is  added.  This  is  a  rather  troublesome 
process,  however,  and  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

If  the  urine  contains  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  that  is, 
if  more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  are 
required  for  its  precipitation,  a  second  sample  must  be 
titrated  after  adding  to  it  half  as  much  water  as  there  was 
mercuric  nitrate  required  in  excess  of  20  cubic  centimeters 
in  the  first  titration.  For  instance,  if  26  cubic  centimeters 
of  mercuric  nitrate  are  added  to  the  first  sample,  this  would 
be  6  cubic  centimeters  in  excess  of  20,  and,  consequently. 
3  cubic  centimeters  of  water  must  be  added  to  the  second 
sample  before  titrating  it. 

If  the  urine  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  .1  cubic 
centimeter  is  subtracted  from  the  total  for  each  4  cubic  centi- 
meters less  than  20  of  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution  used. 
Thus,  if  12  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  are  required, 
8  cubic  centimeters  less  than  20  are  used,  and,  consequently, 
.2  cubic  centimeter  must  be  deducted;  hence,  11.8  cubic 
centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  should  be  taken  in  making 
the  calculation. 

If  much  albumin  is  present,  it  interferes  with  the  titration, 
and  should,  consequently,  be  removed.  This  is  done  as 
follows;  Measure  out  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
urine,  add  2  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  boil  the  solution 
a  few  moments  to  coagulate  the  albumin.  After  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  completely  settle,  decant  exactly  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  clear  solution,  add  15  cubic  centimeters 
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tfee  water  passing  out  of  the  readings  tube  sometimes  carries 
nitrogen  with  it,  and  this  is  allowed  to  escape.  To  avoid 
this  loss,  a  solution  of  salt  is  frequently  placed  in  d,  instead 
of  water. 


67.     Estltnatlon   With    Doremns's  Apparatus. — For 

the  determination  of  urea  with  tlie  Doremus  apparatus,  pure 
bromine  and  a  solution  of  sodium  h\'drate  are  required. 
The  sodium-hydrate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams 
of  the  solid  in  2.'iO  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The  appa- 
ratus is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  and 
^^  tube,  and  a  small,  curved,  nipple-capped 

f  A  pipette,   graduated  to  measure   1   cubic 

\w  centimeter.     The  tube  of  the  apparatus 

=^  is  so  graduated  that  each  of  the  small 

divisions  represents  .001  gram  of  urea 
On  the  side  of  the  tube  opix>site  the 
graduation,  two  parallel  lines  are  drawn 
close  to  each  other.  To  use  this  ure- 
ameter,  pour  in  enough  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  to  fill  the  graduated  tube  to 
the  parallel  lines,  then,  by  means  of  the 
nipple  pipette,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
bromine,  and  when  this  has  completely 
dissolved,  add  water  to  fill  the  graduated 
tube  and  bend  up  to  the  bulb. 

Mix  the  solution  in  fhe  apparatus,  and 
wash  the  pipette  thoroughly.  Draw  up 
exactly  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  urine 
in  the  pipette,  pass  the  curved  end  of  it 
through  the  bulb  of  the  ureameter  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the 
bend,  and,  by  pressing  gently  and  steadily  on  the  nipple, 
force  the  urine  out  into  the  graduated  tube,  which  is  held 
in  a  perpendicular  position.  As  soon  as  all  the  urine  is 
expelled,  withdraw  the  pipette,  taking  care  not  to  press  the 
nipple  sufficiently  to  force  air  out  after  the  urine.  When 
the  urine  comes  in  contact  with  the  hypobromlte  solution, 
the  urea  is  decomposed  the  same  as  in  the  Hiifuer  apparatus- 
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the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,  and  the  nitrogen  is  collected  in  the  tube,  which  is 
so  graduated  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  from  1  milligram  of 
urea  just  fills  one  division.  After  the  froth  has  subsided, 
read  oft"  the  number  of  milligrams  of  urea  contained  in  the 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  urine,  and,  from  this,  calculate  the 
pcTx:entage  or  the  amount  passed  in  2i  hours. 

If  preferred,  this  instrument  may  be  obtained  so  graduated 
that  each  division  of  the  tube  represents  1  grain  of  urea  in  a 
fluid  ounce  of  urine.  When  an  instrtiment  thus  graduated 
is  used,  the  weight  in  grains  of  urea  passed  in  24  hours  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  indicated  by 
the  number  of  ounces  of  urine  voided.  If  a  number  of 
determinations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  handier  to  make  up  a 
quantity  of  hypobromite  solution  at  once.  The  solution 
described  for  use  in  the  Hiifner  apparatus  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  this  solution  used  to  fill 
the  tube  and  bend  without  further  dilution.  If  only  one  or 
two  determinations  are  to  be  made,  however,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  the  solution  in  the  apparatus,  for  it  must  be  freshly 
prepared  for  use. 

This  instrument  was  designed  for  rapid  approximate  esti- 
mations, but,  as  it  is  graduated  by  experiment  at  65°  F.,  the 
results  obtained  at  this  temperature  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes.  In  fact,  if  care  is  exercised  in 
making  the  detemiinations,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
rnethod  appear  to  be  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  other 
methods,  and,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  rapidity 
■vrith  which  it  yields  results,  this  method  is  very  largely  used 
at  the  present  time. 


URIC  Acm. 

08.  As  urlo  acid  is  quite  insoluble,  it  never  occurs  in 
the  free  state  in  normal  urine,  except,  possibly,  in  minute 
quantities,  and,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  constituent  of  nor- 
mal urine,  the  acid  in  combination  with  metals  is  meant.  It 
occurs  in  urine  combined  principally  with  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium,  but  also  with  calcium  and  magnesiuia     In 
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health,  it  is  found  in  quantities  ranging  from  .4  to  .8  gram 
in  24  hours,  and  usually  varies  with  the  urea,  of  which  it  is 
one  stage  short  in  oxidation. 

Several  volumetric  methods  for  the  estimation  of  uric  add 
have  been  proposed,  but  they  are  all  long  and  cumbersome, 
and  apparently  liable  to  error;  hence,  lh&  gratnmetric  method 
is  usually  employed. 


69,     Gravimetric    Determination    of   ITrIc   Acid. — 

Measure  200  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker, 
add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  thor- 
oughly, cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  stand  it  in 
a  cool  place  for  30  hours.  During  this  time,  the  uric  acid 
will  separate,  and  will  be  found  in  cr\'stals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beaker,  and  on  the  sides,  adhering  to  the  glass.  Filter 
on  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  100°  to  105°  and  weighed,  removing  the  last  of  the 
crj'stals  from  the  beaker  by  means  of  a  "  policeman."  Wash 
thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and  note  the  volume  of  the 
filtrate  and  washings.  Place  the  filter  containing  the  pre- 
cipitate in  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  100°  to  ]U5°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  It 
should  be  dried  for  1  hour  at  this  temperature  before  making 
the  first  weighing.  To  the  weight  of  uric  acid  thus  obtained, 
add  .01138  gram  fur  each  100  cubic  centimeters  of  filtrate  and 
washings,  and,  from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  uric  acid,  or  the  amount  passed  in  24  hours. 

Neubauer  finds  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate 
and  washings  retain  ,0038  gram  of  uric  acid,  and,  conse- 
quently, advises  the  addition  of  this  weight  for  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  in  the  filtrate,  as  directed  above. 
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CHXORrDES. 

70.  Chlorine  exists  in  urine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  also,  in  smaller  quantities,  combined  ■with 
potassium  and  ammonium.  As  most  of  the  chlorine  is  com- 
bined with  sodium,  it  has  become  customary  to  calculate  it 
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11  to  sodium  chloride,  and  report  it  as  such.  There  are  a 
imber  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in 
rine,  but  the  one  that  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
id  is  most  largely  employed  is  the  volumetric  method 
svised  by  Mohr.    The  details  of  this  process  are  as  follows; 


7  1.  Hour's  Method. — Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sample   into  a   platinum  crucible,  dissolve   from   1  to 

grams  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  in  it,  and  slowly  evaporate 

dryness.  Then  gradually  increase  the  temperature  until 
the  organic  matter  in  the  residue  is  completely  burned  and 

white  mass  remains,  but  avoid  sudden  or  long-continued 

aling,  lest  chlorine  be  expelled.  Dissolve  this  saline  mass 
in  a  little  distilled  water,  wash  the  crucible  with  a  jet  of 

ater  from  a  wash  bottle,  and  allow  the  washings  to  run 

to  the  beaker  with  the  main  solution.  When  the  solution 
is  cool,  add  dilute  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  it  has  a 
faint  acid  reaction,  and  then  add  a  little  pure  calcium  car- 

inate  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid.    Filter  off  the  excess 

calcium  carbonate  and  wash  the  chlorides  out  of  the  filter 

with  distilled  water.     To  the  filtrate,  add  a  few  drops  of  a 

old  saturated  solution   of   potassium  chromate,   and  then 

troduce  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  from  a  burette, 
while  stirring  the  solution  constantly,  until  a  permanent  red 
color  is  imparted  to  it.  From  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
:-d  to  precipitate  the  chlorine,  calculate  the  weight  of 
sodium  chloride  in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine,  and, 
from  this  result,  calculate  the  percentage  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, or  the  amount  passed  in  2-t  hours. 

A  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  almost  any  strength 
may  be  used  for  this  determination,  but,  if  many  determina- 
tions are  to  be  made,  it  is  handy  to  have  a  solution  of  such 
strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  .01  gram  of 
sodium  chloride.  This  solution  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 29.06  grams  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water  and 
diluting  the  solution  to  1  liter,  but  it  is  better  to  standardize 
it  against  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  If  this  is  done,  dis- 
solve the  silver  nitrate  and  dilute  the  solution  to  a  little  less 
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than  1  liter.     Then  make  up  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  pure  solid  in  distilled  waie 
and  diluting  to  exactly  1  liter;  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this^ 
solution  contains  .01 -gram   of  sodium  chloride.     Measures 
about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  Into  a  beakei — 
from  a  burette,  dilute  it  to  aV)out  50  cubic  centimeters,  add_ 
a  few  drops  of  potassium  chromatc,  and  then  introduce  the 
silver  solution  from  a  burette  until  a  permanent  red  color  i& 
imparted  to  the  solution.      From  the  result  thus  obtained, 
calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  the  silver  solu- 
tion, and  dilute  it  until  the  solutions  are  exactly  matched. 
The  silver  nitrate  will  then  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  represents  .01  gram  of  sodium  chloride. 


JLN"ALTSIS  OF  DAIKY  PRODtJCTS. 


NATtTRE   AXT»   COMTOSITION   OP   MTLK. 

72.  Milk  consists  of  xvater,  /tit,  protcids,  sugar,  and 
mineral  matters.  It  is  the  nutritive  secretion  of  nursing 
mammals,  its  secretion  being  the  result  of  pregnancy  and 
delivery  at  term,  and  continues  for  a  variable  period.  The 
chemistry  of  its  formation  is  not  entirely  understood,  and  as 
the  organic  ingredients  of  the  milk  do  not  exist  in  appre- 
ciable quantities  in  the  blood,  they  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 
duced by  a  specific  secretory  action. 


73.  Fat. — Fat  occurs  in  milk  in  globules  varying  in  size 
from  .0ul3  millimeter  to.  005  millimeter  in  diameter;  it  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  the  ethers  of  tritenyl  C^H^,  but  is  peculiar 
among  other  animal  fats  in  containing  a  notable  proportion 
of  acid  radicals  with  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Thus, 
about  91  percent,  consists  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  and 
the  remaining  9  per  cent,  of  butyrin  and  caproin,  along  with 
minute  amounts  of  caprin,  myristin,  and  caprylin.  The 
exact  arrangement  of  the  constituents  is  not  known,  but  the 
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^Jieneral  opinion  is  that  milk  fat  is  not  a  mixture  of  simple 
H^ts,  but  that  several  acid  radicals  are  united  to  the  same 
"tritenyl  molecule. 

^H  74.  Protelds. — It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  pro- 
^Aeids  in  milk  exist  in  at  least  three  forms,  cast-iii,  albumin, 
^Knd  globulin,  the  casein  being  present  in  by  far  the  greater 
^pimount,  and  the  globulin  as  traces  only. 

Casein  is  in  a  large  part,  at  least,  in  a  gelatinous  form, 
^j)robably  in  combination  with  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  pre- 
^^Bipitated  from  this  condition  by  acids,  rennet,  magnesium 
sulphate,  and  other  substances.  Acids  precipitate  the  casein 
by  breaking  up  its  combination  with  calcium  phosphate. 
The  action  of  rennet  apjjears  to  be  a  more  complex  one,  and 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  calcium  salts;  thus, 
if  tlie  curd  precipitated  by  dilute  acids  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
alkali  solution  and  neutralized,  it  is  unaffected  by  rennet,  but 

K gains  its  coagulability  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  a 
Iciura  salt,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  little  of 
the  whey  from  which  the  casein  was  precipitated.  It  appears 
that  rennet  decomposes  the  casein  into  two  proteids,  one  of 
which  is  precipitated  in  the  curd.  Some  chemists  use  the 
term  "caseinogen"  todesignate  the  form  in  which  the  casein 
exists  when  in  solution  or  precipitated  by  acids,  and  reserve 
the  term  "casein"  for  the  curd  produced  by  rennet. 

The  rtMttw//«  of  milk  appears  to  be  adistinct  form,  and  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Inctalbumin.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  dilute 
, acids,  but  is  coagulated  by  heating  to  70"  to  75°.  Thepropor- 
bon  in  cow's  milk  ranges  from  .35  to  .50  per  cent,  although 
colostrum  (see  Art.  76)  may  contain  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion.    The  composition  of  lactalbumin  is  usually  given  as: 

Carbon h%.\H 

Hydrogen %.\^<fi 

Nitrogen 15.  tliL 

Oxygen 23.13j< 

Sulphur \.1^i 

Globulin  occurs  only  in  minute  quantities  in  normal  milk, 
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but  colostrum   may  contain   as  much   as   8   per  cent.     It 
coagulates  on  heating. 

75.     Xiaetose. — This  is  the  sugar  of  milk  and  is  peculiar 


has    the 


le  composition  ^„//,,t?„  and  crystallizes 
with  1  molecule  of  water.  In  contact  with  yeast,  lactose 
undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  although  with  difficulty; 
it  undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation,  however,  very  read- 
ily under  the  influence  of  certain  microbes.  When  milk 
is  evaporated  rapidly  to  dryness,  as  in  the  determination 
of  the  total  solid  residue,  the  milk  sugar  is  left  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

76.  Colostrum. — The  term  colostrum  is  applied  to 
the  milk  secreted  in  the  early  stage  of  lactation.  Usually, 
it  has  a  marked  difference  from  ordinary  milk.  It  con- 
tains characteristic  stnictures  known  as  colostrum  corpuscles. 
They  are  present  for  a  variable  period — 3  to  14  days, 
but  may  persist  even  longer.  Colostrum  usually  contains 
much  less  fat  than  fully  developed  milk,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  proteids,  the  increase  being  principally  in 
the  albumin  and  in  the  globulin.  Colostrum  is  usually 
acid  to  litmus. 

77.  Normal  milk  is  an  opaque,  white,  or  yellowish-white, 
fluid,  nearly  odorless,  with  a  faintly  sweet  taste.  Its  opacity 
is  due  partly  to  the  fat  globules,  although  their  removal  does 
not  render  the  milk  transparent.  The  reaction  of  freshly 
drawn  milk  is  amphoteric,  that  is,  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper 
red,  and  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1.028  and  1.035.  It  undergoes  a  gradual  augmenta- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  but  after  about  5  hours,  its 
specific  gravity  becomes  stationary  If  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  15°,  although,  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  may  require 
24  hours  to  acquire  constancy.  This  change  is  not  dependent 
on  the  escape  of  gas,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  some 
molecular  modification  of  the  casein. 

Unless  collected  with  special  care  and  under  conditions  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  milk  always  contains  bacteria  and  animal 
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■tnatter  of  an  offensive  character,  such  as  blood,  pus  cells,  etc. 
Many  minute  organisms,  especially  bacteria,  propagate  with 
gjeat  rapidity  in  milk  and  produce  changes  in  its  composi- 
tion. Some  specific  organisms,  such  as  the  Spirilluin  choltrce, 
multiply  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  ordinary  milk,  being 
hampered  by  other  bacteria  present,  but,  when  introduced 
into  sterilized  milk,  increase  with  great  rapidity. 

At  ordinary  temperature,  milk  soon  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  microbes  present,  by  which 
the  milk  sugar  is  converted  principally  into  lactic  acid,  and 
the  proteids  are  partly  decomposed  and  partly  coagulated. 
LUThe  liquid  becomes  sour  and  the  fat  is  enclosed  in  a  coagu- 
■  -lated  cream.  In  the  initial  state  of  decomposition,  the  pro- 
teids frequently  undergo  transformation  into  substances  that 
are  the  cause  of  the  violent  poisonous  effects  occasionally 
produced  by  ice  cream  and  other  articles  of  food  into  the 
preparation  of  which  milk  enters. 


I         78.    1 


ANALYTICAL   PROCESSES. 

78.  The  determinations  usually  made  are  those  of  specific 
gravity,  total  solids,  ash,  fat,  total  proteids,  casein,  albumin, 
and  sugar,  to  which  the  determinations  of  the  amount  of 
cream  and  opacity,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  may  be  added. 

CABBITRARY  METHODS. 
79.  Opacity  of  Milk.— Tht  opacity  of  the  milk  is 
oubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  the  suspended  fat  particles 
und  to  the  colloid  casein.  On  the  latter,  it  is  probably 
principally  dependent,  since  the  color  of  the  milk  is  not 
sensibly  changed  when  practically  all  the  fat  is  removed,  as 
has  been  previously  stated.  Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  determining  its  opacity. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  lactoscope.  The  one 
generally  employed  was  devised  by  7eser,  and  is  shown  in 
Fig.  23. 
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This  instrument  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of 
little  more  than  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  set  a  cone  of  white  glasa^ 
marked  with  black  lines.  In  this  part^ 
are  placed  4  cubic  centimeters  of  milk. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  and 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  shaken.  The 
addition  of  water  is  repeated  until  the 
black  lines  on  the  white  glass  just  become 
visible.  The  graduations  on  the  left  side 
show  the  volume  of  water  that  has  been 
added  to  bring  the  dark  lines  into  view, 
while  those  on  the  right  indicate,  approxi- 
mately, the  percentage  of  fat  present. 

80.      Creamome- 

ter. — The   volume   of 

cream   that  a  sample 

of  milk  affords  under 

arbitrary  conditions  of 

time  and  temperature 

is  sometimes  of  value 

in  judging  the  quality 

of  milk.  A  conven- 
ient creamometer  is  a 
small  cylinder  graduated  in  such  a  way 
that  the  volume  of  cream  separated 
in  a  given  time  can  be  easily  noted. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose,  a  typical  one  being 
shown  in  Fig.  24.     The  usual  time  for  setting  is  24  hours. 


Fig.  23, 
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SPECIFIC   GRAVITY. 

81,  The  specific-gTa\4ty  determination  is  to  be  made 
only  after  the  spontaneous  rise  that  is  peculiar  to  milk 
has  ceased.  This  will  require  about  5  hours  after  the 
milk  is  drawn,  if  it   has  been   kept   below   15°,  but,  at  a 
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Jgher   temperature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  at  least 

Vi  hours.      The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  in  general 

jm  1.028   to  1.034.       Nearly   all    good   cow's  milk   will 

\o\v  a   specific  gravity  varying  from    1.030  to  1.032.     In 

extreme    cases    from    single   cows,    the   limits   may   exceed 

Pose  first  given  above,  but  such  milk  cannot  be  regarded 
normal. 
Increasing  quantities  of  solids,  not  fat  in  solution,  tends 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity,  while  an  excess  of  fat  tends 
to  decrease  it.  There  is  a  general  ratio  existing  bet%yeen 
the  solids  not  fat  and  the  fat  in  cow's  milk,  which  may  be 
^fcxpressed  as  0  :  4.  The  removal  of  cream  and  the  addition 
^^f  water  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  affect  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  sample,  disturbs  this  ratio.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  alone,  therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  an 
index  of  the  purity  of  milk. 
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83.  Lactometer. — A  hydrometer  especially  constructed 
for  use  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is 
called  a  lactometer.     One  of  the  most  commonly 

ed  is  known  as  the  lactometer  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health.  It  is  a  hydrometer,  delicately 
constructed,  with  a  large  cylindrical  air  space  and 
a  stem  carrying  the  thermometric  and  lactometric 
scale,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  milk  is  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  15. 5°  and  the  reading  of  the 
lactometer  scale  observed.  This  is  converted  into 
a  number  expressing  the  specific  gravity  by  means 
of  a  table  of  corresponding  values  accompanying 
•h   instrument   and   given  in  Table   2.       Each 

ark  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument  corresponds 
to  2  degrees,  and  these  marks  extend  from  0° 
to  120°. 

The  minimum  density  for  whole  milk  at  15^"  is 
fixed  by  this  instrument  at  100°,  corresponding  to 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.029.     The  mean  density  of 

any  thousand  samples  of  pure  milk,  as  observed 
y  the  New  York  health  authorities,  is  1.0319.  p,o.  ^ 
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TABLE  2. 

Tarle    Showing    Specific    Gravitifs   Correspondimr   to 
Degrees  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Hfjvlth  Lac- 
tometer.    Temperature,    15.6'  (G0°  F.). 


Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degp-ees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

"               —             - 

Specific 
Gravity. 

90 

1.03619 

101 

1.02928 

112 

1.03248 

91 

1.02039 

102 

1.02958 

113 

1.03277 

92 

1.02608 

103 

1.02987 

114 

1.03306 

93 

1.026!ir 

104 

1.03016 

115 

1.03335 

94 

1.02726 

105 

1.03045 

116 

1 . 03364 

95 

1.02755 

106 

1.03074 

117 

1.03393 

96 

1.02784 

107 

1.03103 

118 

1.03422 

97 

1.02813 

108 

1.03132 

119 

1.03451 

98 

1.02842 

109 

1.03161 

120 

1.03480 

99 

1.02871 

110 

1.03190 

100 

1.02900 

111 

1.03219 

m 

TOTAL   SOLIDS. 

83.  The  determination  of  the  total  solids  meets 
with  a  number  rif  difficulties,  and  many  processes  have  been 
proposed.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  all  of  them, 
but  two  of  the  most  frequently  used  methods  are  here 
given. 

84.  The  determination  of  total  solids  is  made  by  evap- 
orating, in  a  shallow  flat  dish  of  platinum  from  7  to  8  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  milk. 
The  milk  must  be  spread  evenly  in  a  thin  layer,  and  should 
only  cover  the  di.sh  with  a  very  thin  film  of  milk.  If  the 
ash  is  also  to  be  determined,  about  5  grams  should  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  the  dish,  evaporated  quickly  to  apparent 
dryness  over  the  water  bath,  and  the  heating  continued  in 
the  air  bath  imtil  the  weight  becomes  practically  constant, 
which  will  require  about  3  hours.     If  the  evaporation  1b 


I 

I 
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irried  on  slowly,  some  decomposititm  occurs  and  the  residue 
is  brown,  but  if  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  is  evapor- 
ated quickly,  a  while  residue  is  obtained.  When  the  ash 
is  not  to  be  determined,  it  is  recommended  to  use  only 
1  to  2  grams. 


I 


85.  Babcock's  Method. — When  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  is  required,  the  method  of  Babcock,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
"  its,   should   be    employed.     The    method   is    conveniently 

rried  on  as  follows :  Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  of  perforated 
sheet  metal  about  60  millimeters  long  and  20  millimeters  in 
diameter,  closed  5  millimeters  from  the  bottom  by  a  disk  of 
the  same  material.  The  jjierforations  should  be  about 
.7  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  as  close  together  as  possible. 
Fill  loosely  with  from  IJ^  to  2^  grams  of  dry  woolly  asbestos 
and  weigh.  Introduce  a  weighed  quantity  of  milk  (about 
5  grams).  Dry  at  100°  for  4  hours.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  drying,  the  door  of  the  oven  should  be  partly 
left  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  moisture.  Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator and  weigh;  repeat  drying  until  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  residtie  may  be  preserved  for  the  determina- 
jon  of  the  fat 


86.     Calculations  of  Total  Solids As  the  density  of 

a  milk  and  the  amount  of  fat  in  it  can  be  quickly  and  accu- 
rately determined,  many  chemists  prefer  to  calculate  the 
total  solids.  Many  arbitrary  formulas  have  been  proposed, 
and  all  of  them  may  be  used  with  satisfactory  results,  when 
the  samples  do  not  vary  widely  from  the  normal.  A  formula 
giving  very  satisfactory  results,  which  vary  less  than  .05  per 
cent,  from  the  analytical  results,  is  the  formula  worked  out 
by  Babcock: 

Where  /  =  total  solids  not  fat ; 

5  =  specific  gravity  of  sample; 
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Example, — Let  the  specific  gravity  S  of  a  sample  of  millc  be  l.OSOU 
and  the  percentage  of  fat  3. 83 ;  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  total 
Bolids? 

SuLitTioN. — Substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

,  _  rioox  1.03018 -(a-aax  1.03016).  ,-\,^^    o-svaasv 

'  -  L  lUO  -  (1.0758  X  3.38  X  1.03016}  "  ^ J  ^"^  "  2-5  X  &88), 


1 


=  ( 


103.016  -3.48043 


-lV2W-8.825)u 


\    100-3.68874 

/  =  (1.03398-1)  (241.675). 
/  =  .03399  X  241.675  =  &218. 
Then,  total  solids  not  fut  =  8.316,  and  fat  =  3.83;    hence,  total 
■oUds  =  8.316  +  8.33  =  11.540$.     Ans. 


r 


ASH. 

87.  The  residue  from  the  determination  of  total  solid*' 
is  heated  cautiously  over  the  Bunscn  burner,  until  a  white 
ash  is  left.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  apt  to 
be  slightly  low  from  loss  of  sodium  chloride,  eta  fl 

88.  MethcKl  of  AMSucIatlon  of  OfBclal  Ajirrlcultriral 
Chemlst-s. — The  metliod  recommended  by  this  association 
is  as  follows:  In  a  wcig^hed  dish  are  placed  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  milk,  to  which  6  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
are  added;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited 
at  a  low,  red  heat  until  the  ash  is  free  from  carboii. 


F.\T. 

89.  A  large  number  of  fat-extraction  methods  have  been 
worked  out  and  proposed,  and  it  is  here  only  possible  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  simpler  ones. 

90.  Paper-Coll  Method. — This  method,  which  is  also 
known,  from  its  origfinator,  as  Adam's  method,  consists 
essentially  in  spreading^  the  milk  over  absorbent  paper, 
drying,  and  extracting  the  fat  in  an  extraction  apparatus; 
the  milk  is  distributed  in  a  very  thin  layer,  and  by  a  selective 
action  of  the  paper  the  larger  portion  of  the  fat  is  left  on  the 
surface.     It  is  essential  that  the  paper  contains  no  materials 
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tUible  in  the  liquid  used  for  extraction.     A  paper,  manu- 
ctured  especially  for  this  purpose  by  Schleicher  and  Schuell, 
is  obtained  in  strips  of  suitable  size. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  5  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
milk  are  discharged  in  a  beaker  5  centimeters  high  and 
3.5  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  charged  beaker  is 
weighed,  and  a  strip  of  the  paper,  which  has  been  rolled 
into  a  coil,  thrust  into  it  In  a  few  minutes,  the  paper  will 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  the  milk.  The  coil  is  then  care- 
fully withdrawn,  and  stood,  dry  end  downwards,  on  a  watch 
glass.  With  a  little  practice,  all  but  the  last  fraction  of  a 
drop  will  be  absorbed  by  the  paper.  The  beaker  is  again 
•weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  taken  is  found  by  the 
difference.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
milk  from  the  beaker,  as  the  paper  has  selective  action, 
remoWng  the  watery  constituents  by  preference  over  the  fat. 
The  charged  paper  is  placed  in  the  drying  oven  on  a  watch 
glass,  milk  end  upwards,  and  dried.  Usually  an  hour  is 
sufiBcient  It  is  then  inserted  into  the  extraction  tube  of  a 
norr  continuous-extraction  apparatus  (see  Fig.  2(j),  the  pre- 
ously  weighed  flask  a  of  which  should  have  a  capacity  of 
ibout  150  cubic  centimeters  aud  contain  about  To  cubic  centi- 
leters  of  anhydrous,  alcohol-free  ether,  or  petroleum  spirit,, 
ilingat  about  45°.  Heat  is  applied  by  means  of  the  water 
th.  After  the  coil  has  received  at  least  10  to  12  washings, 
e  flask  is  detached,  the  ether  removed  by  distillation,  and  the 
fat  dried  by  heating  in  an  air  oven  at  105°.  After  cooling, 
the  flask  is  wiped  clean  with  a  piece  of  silk,  allowed  to  stand 
10  minutes,  and  then  weighed.  Thimble-shaped  cartridges 
made  of  fat-free  paper  arc  now  made  and  are  very  convenient 

rfor  holding  the   absorbent  material  on  which  the  milk  is 
spread ;  such  a  case  may  be  used  several  times. 
When  the  Babcock  method  (see  Art.  85)  has  been  used, 
the  cylinder  and  contents  may  lie  placed  in  the  extraction 
tube  and  extracted  as  described. 


91.     Kiiorr's  Continuous-Extraction  Apparatns. — A 

arge  number  of  extraction  apparatus  have  been  constructed. 
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Knoir's  extraction  apparatus  deserves  preference,  owing  to 
its  compactness,   and  the  absence  of  stoppers,  etc.     The 
construction  and  operation  of  th^  appa- 
ratus will  be  readily  understood  by  a  ^ 
brief  illustrated  description.  ^ 

The  whole  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  26  (rt),  and  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
practically  an  upright  condenser,    a  is 
the  flask  containing  the  solvent,  w  a 
steam  bath  made  by   cutting  off  the 
top  of  a  bottle,  inverting  it,  and  con- 
ducting   the  steam    into   one   of  the 
tubes  shown  in  the  stopper,  while  the^ 
condensed  water  nms  out  of  the  othtr.W 
The  top  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  a 
number  of  concentric  copper  rings,  so 
that   the  opening  may  be 
made  of  any  desirable  size. 
b  represents  the  condens- 
er, which  is  a   long  glass 
tube,  on  which  a  number 
of  bulbs  have  been  blown, 
and  which  is   attached  to 
the  hood  c  for  holding  the 
material  to  be  extracted, 
as  represented  in   Fig.  26 
(b)  at  i',    making  a  solid 
glass  union.     Before  join- 
ing the  tube  at  l>',  the  rub- 
ber  stopper,    which   is    to 
hold  it  to  the  outside  con- 
denser   of    b,     is    slipped^ 

■ 
A  more  detailed  descrip- 
'"''  '"^  tion  of  the  different  parts 

of  the  apparatus  can  be 
seen  from  consulting  Figs.  27  and  28.  In  (a),  Fig.  27,  is 
represented  a  section  of  the  flask  that  holds  the  solvent 
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ring  how  the  sides  of  the  hoi^d  containing  the  material  to 

itottracted  pass  over  the  neck  of  tlie  flask.    A  view  of  the 

flask  itself  is  shown  in  (d),  Fig  27.     It  is  made  by  taking  an 

ordinary  flask,  softening  it  about  the  neck 

and  pressing  the  neck  in  so  as  to  form  a  cup, 

as  indicated   in  (a),    to  hold  the  mercury, 

which  forms  the  union  of  the  flask  with  the 

t      condenser.     The  flask  is  held  in  position  by 

^^Mtssing  a  rubber  band  below  it,  which 

n 


is 


Fro.  87. 


Fig.  28. 


¥ 


attached  to  the  two  glass  nipples  a,  a',  shown  in  (d).  Fig.  26. 
The  material  to  be  extracted  may  be  contained  in  an  ordi- 
nary tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  may  be  made  from  a 
test  tube  drawn  out,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  having 
a  perforated  platinum  disk  sealed  in  at  a.  The  containing 
tube  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  flask  containing  the  solvent, 
Jby  means  of  nipples  shown  at  d,  b'. 


93.  "Wemer-Schinldt  Method, — A  verj'  satisfactory 
and  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  is  that  origi- 
nated by  Werner  and  Schmidt  and  recommended  by  Dr. 
Laffmann.     It  is  especially  suitable  for  sour  milk. 

Into  a  long  test  tube  of  50  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
graduated  to  tenths  of  cubic  centimeters,  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  milk  are  measured  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  or  the  milk  may  be  weighed  in  a 
small  beaker  and  washed  into  the  tube  with  the  acid.  After 
mixings  the  liquid  is  boiled  \\  minutes,  or  the  tube  may  be 
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corked  and  heated  in  the  water  bath  from  6  to  10  minutes, 
until  the  liquid  turns  brown;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
turn  black.      The  tube  and  its  con- 
tents are  cooled  in  water,  30   cubic 
centimeters  of  ether  are  then  added, 
the  whole  shaken,    and    allowed  to 
stand  until  the  line  of  acid  and  ether 
is  distinct      The   cork  is  taken  out 
and  a  double  tube  arrangement,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  29,  inserted.    The  stop- 
per of  this  should  be  of  cork,  since  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  slide  the  glass 
tube  in  a  rubber  one,  and  to  avoidJ 
the   possibility  of   the   ether   acting* 
upon  the  rubber.      The  lower  end  of 
the  exit  tube  b  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
rest  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  two  liquids.    By  blowing  into  a, 
the  ethereal  solution  is  blown  out  and  j 
received  in   a  weighed  flask.      TwoJ 
more  portions  of  ether,  10  cubic  cen- 
timeters each,  are  shaken  with  the  acid  liquid,  blown  out 
again,  and  added  to  the  first.     The  ether  is  then  distilledj 
off  and  the  fat  dried  and  weighed. 


Fig.  St. 


93.     Babcock's  Method. — Among  the  many  quick  volu- 
metric methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  fat  in  milk,  none  has  secured  so  wide  an  application] 
as  that  suggested  by  Babcock. 

The  chief  point  of  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  method  is 
found  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the  casein  by  means  of  sul-^ 
phuric  acid  of  about  1.83  Sp.  Gr.     By  this  reagent,  the  casein  ■ 
is  dissolved  in  a  few  moments  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
heat   than   that  generated   by  mixing   the   milk  with   the 
reagent.     The  bottle  in  which  tlie   separation  is  made  is 
shown  in  (a),  Fig.  30.     The  graduations  on  the  neck  ar^fl 
based  on  the  use  of  18  grams  of  milk.     To  avoid  the  trouble 
of  weighing,  the  milk  is  measured  from  a  pipette  graduated 
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to  deliver  18  grams  of  milk  of  the  usual  specific  gravity. 
While  it  is  true  that  normal  milk  may  vary  somewhat  in  its 
density,  it  has  been  found  that  a  pipette  marked  17.6  cubic 
centimeters  delivers  a  weight  that  can  be  safely  assumed  to 
vary  but  slightly  from  the  one  desired.  The  graduated  bot- 
tle holds  easily  35  cubic  centimeters  in  its  expanded  portion, 
and  the  volume  of  milk  just  noted  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  complete  mixture  of  the 
milk  and  acid  is  effected  by  gently  rota- 
ting the  flask  until  its  contents  are  homo- 
geneous.    The  final  color  of  the  mixture 


Fio.  30. 


varies  from  brown  to  black.  While  still  hot,  the  bottles  are 
placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine  shown  in  (b),  Fig.  30,  and 
the  whole  whirled  for  at  least  5  minutes.  The  revolutions 
should  be  at  least  between  7LHJ  and  1,0UU  per  minute.  After 
the  expiration  of  5  minutes,  the  bottles  are  taken  out  of  the 
centrifuge  and  filled  to  the  upper  mark  with  hot  water, 
replaced  in  the  machine,  and  whirled  again  for  2  minutes. 
The  fat  will  then  be  found  in  a  clearly  defined  colimin  in  the 
graduated  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  reading  the  scale,  the 
Kttreme  limits  between  the  lowest  point  marked  by  the 
lower  meniscus  and  the  highest  point  marked  by  the  edge 
of  the  upper  meniscus  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  termini  of 
ibe  fat  column. 
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TOTAL  PROTKIDS. 

94.     Estimation  of  Total  Proteld  Matter. — This  deter- 

mination  is  most  conveniently  made  by  calculation  from  the 
figure  for  total  nitrogen  obtained  by  Gunning's  modification 
of  Kjeldahl's  process.  The  reagents  and  apparatus  required 
are  as  follows: 


1.  —  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  rrr  bariutn-hydrate  solution. 

3.  Acid  Potassium-Sulphate  Solution. — This  solution  is^ 
made  by  heating  two  parts  of  strictly  chemically  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  with  one  part  of  chemically  pure  potassium  sul- 
phate, until  the  latter  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  mixture  is 
in  a  semisolid  state,  when  cold,  but  may  easily  be  liquefied 
by  wanning  gently.  ^d 

4.  A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

5.  Digestion  and  Distillation  Flask. — A  flask  should  be 
chosen  that  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  cubic  centimeters, 
and  cylindrical  neck  about  18  centimeters  long  and  2.5  cen- 
timeters in  diameter.  It  is  supported  on  wire  gauze  and  the 
mouth  covered  by  inserting  a  funnel  during  the  digestion. 
For  distilling,  a  well  fitting  rubber  stopper  with  delivery 
tube  should  be  attached.  The  tube  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  condensing  tube,  and  should  have  one  or 
two  bulbs,  about  4  centimeters  in  diameter,  to  prevent  any 
solution  being  carried  over  by  spurting.  It  should  project 
.slightly  below  the  st<jpper  and  be  cut  obliquely. 

G.  Condenser. — The  condensing  tute  should  be  of  block 
tin,  and  have  an  external  diameter  of  about  1  centimeter. 
At  least  30  centimeters  of  its  length  should  be  in  contact 
with  the  cooling  water.  The  junction  of  the  glass  and  tin 
tube  is  made  by  a  short,  close  fitting  rubber  tube,  and  the 
tubes  are  so  bent  as  to  slope  forwards  toward  the  distilling 
flask.  The  lower  end  of  the  tin  tube  is  connected  by  a  short 
rubber  tube  with  a  glass  bulb  tube  that  dips  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  measured  volume  (20  cubic  centimeter";)  of  the 
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standard   sulphuric  acid   in  an   Erlemeyer  flask  of  about 
800  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 


95.  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  milk  are  weighed  or 
measured  into  the  flask  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water  bath;  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid  potassium-sul- 
phate mixture  are  added  and  heated  over  the  Bunsen  burner. 
At  first,  frothing  occurs  and  white  fumes  escape,  consisting 
chiefly  of  water  vapor.  To  prevent  loss  of  acid,  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  fimncl  that  is  covered  with  a  watch 
glass.  This  will  cause  the  acid  to  condense  and  run  back 
into  the  flask.  The  operation  is  finished  when  the  liquid  is 
colorless,  and  generally  requires  about  an  hour.  After  it 
has  cooled,  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  and 
sufficient  of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  are  added  to  make 
the  mixture  strongly  alkaline.  Forty  to  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  sodiura-hydnite  solution  will  be,  as  a  rule,  required 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  poured  down  the  sides  of  the 
flask  so  that  it  does  not  mix  at  once  with  the  acid.  The 
flask  is  now  connected  with  the  condenser,  and  the  contents 
mixed  by  shaking.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  until  the 
v.hole  of  the  ammunium  hydrate  is  collected,  which  will  usu- 
ally be  the  case  when  about  1.50  cubic  centimeters  have 
passed  over.  The  receiver  and  short  tube  dipping  in  it  are 
then  detached,  and  the  distillate  titrated  to  determine  the 
amount  of  acid  neutralized.  From  this,  the  amount  of 
ammonium  hydrate  is  calculated,  and  the  nitrogen  in  this 
multiplied  by  0.33  will  give  the  figure  for  the  total  proteids. 

The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  recom- 
mends an  indicator  prepared  as  follows:  3  grams  of  cochineal 
are  digested  for  several  days  in  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  strong  alcohol  and  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
After  being  filtered,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

96.  Determination  of  Total  Proteids  by  Copper  8iil- 
pbate. — This  method,  which  is  due  to  Ritthausen,  depends 
on  precipitation  by  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate. 
The  reagents  required  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Copper  Sulphate  Solution. — Pure  crystallized  copper  sul- 
phate,, to  the  amount  of  34.G39  grams,  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  500  cubic  centimeters. 

'l.  Sodium  Hydrate  Solution. — A  suitable  solution  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  13  grams  of  NaOH  in  600  cubic  cend- 
meters  of  water. 

Ten  grams  of  the  milk  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  diluted  with 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  6  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  added  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
and  the  wliolo  thoroughly  mixed.  While  constantly  stirring, 
the  sodium-hydrate  solution  is  then  carefully  added  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  precipitate  settles  quickly  and  the  solution 
becomes  neutral.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
excess  of  the  alkali,  as  an  excess  prevents  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  proteids.  When  the  operation  is  correctly 
performed,  which  requires  little  practice,  the  precipitate, 
which  includes  the  fat,  settles  quickly,  and  carries  dowTi  all 
the  copper.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  filter,  previously  j 
dried  at  130°,  and  weighed;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with^ 
hot  water,  first  by  decantation,  and  then  on  the  filter.  The 
filtrate  and  washing  are  set  aside  for  the  determination  of 
sugar,  as  described  later,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
alcohol  to  remove  all  traces  of  water,  and  dried.  The  fat  is 
then  removed  from  the  dry  precipitate  by  extraction  withH 
ether,  as  has  been  previously  described;  the  residue  is  dricd^l 
and  weighed,  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  incin- 
erated, and  again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  filter  and  con- 
tents, less  that  of  the  filter  and  residue  after  ignition,  gives 
the  weight  of  the  proteids.     The  results  are  slightly  high. 


CASEtW  AXD  ALBTTUtX. 

97.     Offlclal  Method  for  Determination  of  Casefiff 

The  determination  of  casein  in  milk  should  be  made  w 
the  milk  is  fresh,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  this  determination  within  the  first  24hoursafter  the 
milking,  1  part  of  formaldehyde  shouki  be  added  to  every 
2,500  parts  of  milk,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
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Ten  grams  of  milk  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  90  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  having  a  temperature  of  40°  to  43°,  are 
added-     To  this,  1.5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the 
whole  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
^Kfrom  3    to   5    minutes.     The    supernatant    liquid   is  then 
^■flecantcd  througli   the    filter,   the  precipitate  washed  2  or 
^b  times  by  decantation  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  cold 
^water,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  filter,  and  washed  on 
^Rhe  filter  twice.      The  filtrate  should  be  clear,  or  nearly  so. 
Should  it  not  be  clear  when  it  first  runs  through,  it  can 

Kenerally  be  m;ide  so  by  two  or  three  repeated  filtrations, 
fter  which  the  washing  of  the  filtrate  can  be  completed. 
The  washed  precipitate  and  filter  are  transferred  to  the 
^^ask  used  in  Gunning's  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method 
Hrbr  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  deter- 
mined as  explained  in  Art.  94.    The  nitrogen  thus  obtained, 
multiplied  by  6.38,  gives  the  amount  of  casein  in  the  sample. 
In  working  with  milk  that  has  been  kept  with  a  preserva- 
^Ptive,  the  acetic  acid  should  be  added  in  small  proportions,  a 
^^ew  drops  at  a  time,  while  stirring,  and  the  addition  con- 
tinued until  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  becomes  clear, 
or  very  nearly  so. 

98.  OOloIal  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Albu- 

. — The  filtrate  obtained  in  the  determination  of  casein 

^  neutralized  with  caustic  alkali,  -^^  cubic  centimeter  of  a 

O-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 

lieated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  from  10  to 

15  minutes.     Tlie  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 

or  3  times  with  cold  water,  and  the  nitrogen  determined 

herein  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  indicated  in  Art.  95. 

The  nitrogen  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by  C.38,  gives  the 

.mount  of  albumin  present  in  the  sample. 

99,  IteiuulnInK  Kltropen  Coinpnunds. — The  remain- 
g  compound  or  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  determined  by 

ifference,  subtracting  from  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen 
mpounds  the  sum  of  the  casein  and  albumin. 
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SUGAR. 

100.  Soxhlef  s  Method. — The  following  method,  due 
to  Soxhlet,  employs  a  Fehling's  solution,  made  as  required, 
by  mixinjj  equal  parts  of  the  following  solutions: 

Copper-Sulphate  Solution. — Pure  crj'stallized  copper  sul- 
phate, to  the  amount  of  34-033  grams,  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  and  made  up  to  500  cubic  centimeters. 

Alkaline-Tartrate  Solution. — Pure  sodium-potassium  tar- 
trate, equal  to   173  grams,  and  61  grams  of  pure  sodiu: 
hydrate  are  dissolved  and  the  solution  made  up  to  600  cubi 
centimeters. 

Of  the  mixed  filtrate  obtained  in  the  determination  o: 
total  proteids  by  Ritthausen's  method  (see  Art.  96), 
100  cubic  centimeters  are  boiled,  and  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  boiling  Fehling's  solution  added,  and  the  boiling 
of  the  mixture  continued  for  exactly  6  minutes.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  heating  continued 
for  2  minutes,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  brought 
on  a  filter,  washed  three  times  with  boiling  water,  twice 
with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether.  The  filter  and  pre- 
cipitate are  then  dried,  the  latter  removed  to  a  watch 
glass,  and  the  filter  burned  .in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whose 
weight  has  been  previously  ascertained.  The  precipitate 
is  added,  and  the  cuprous  oxide  converted  into  cupric 
oxide  by  strong  ignition  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  about 
10  minutes.  I 

The  amount  of  copper  reduced  under  these  conditions  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  milk  sugar  present.  Table  3 
shows  the  amount  of  milk  sugar  C",,^„C,,,//,C  equivalent  to 
the  given  weights  of  cupric  oxide.  The  volumes  of  Feh- 
ling's solution  and  sugar  solution  must  conform  strictly  t 
the  figures  here  given. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  3  are  the  weights  of  cop 
and  lactose.  The  equivalent  weights  of  copper  and  cuprii 
oxide  are  almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5;  hence,  to 
obtain  the  weight  of  copper  from  that  of  cupric  oxide  in  the 
above  determination,  we  need  only  multiply  the  weight  of 
cupric  oxide  by  .8. 


ir- 
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For  the  amounts  of  copper  intermediate  between  those 
given  in  the  table,  the  quantity  of  lactose  is  determined  by 
the  factor  in  tlie  third  column,  which  represents  the  weight 
of  copper  corresponding-  to  1  milligfram  of  lactose  at  that 
point.  If,  for  instance,  178  milligramsof  copper  are  obtained, 
the  calculation  will  be  as  follows: 


175  milligframs  Cu 

3  milligrams  Cu  X  . 
178  milligrams  Cu 


rs  = 


1  2  7.8  0 
2.2  5 


=  1  3  0.0  5  mm.  C„ff„0,„N,0. 


TABLE  8. 

Wein's  Table  for  Equivalent  Weights  of  Lactose, 
Calculated  for  Use  in  Soxhlet's  Method. 


^r. 

Lactose. 

Factor. 

Copper. 

Lactose. 

Factor. 

Copper. 

Lactoae. 

Factor. 

|l20 

86.4 

.73 

215 

158.2 

.76 

310 

232.2 

.81 

|l25 

90.1 

.73 

220 

1(11.9 

.76 

315 

236. 1 

.81 

|l30 

93.8 

.74 

225 

105.7 

.76 

320 

240.0 

.81 

135 

97.6 

.74 

230 

109.4 

.70 

325 

243.9 

.81 

140 

101.3 

.74 

235 

173.1 

.76 

330 

247.7 

.82 

145 

105.1 

.74 

240 

176.9 

.76 

335 

251.6 

.82 

150 

108.8 

.74 

245 

ISO.  8 

WW 
.  1 1 

340 

255.7 

.82 

155 

112.0 

.75 

2')0 

J  84. 8 

.77 

345 

259.8 

.82 

160 

11C.4 

.75 

255 

188.7 

.78 

350 

263.9 

.82 

ICS 

120.2 

.75 

200 

192.5 

.78 

355 

208.0 

.82 

170 

123.9 

.75 

205 

190.4 

.78 

300 

272.1 

.82 

175 

127.8 

.75 

270 

200.3 

.79 

365 

276.2 

.82 

180 

131.G 

.75 

275 

204.3 

.80 

370 

280.5 

.85 

185 

135.4 

.76 

280 

208.3 

.80 

375 

284.8 

.85 

Il90 

139.3 

.76 

2H5 

212.3 

.80 

380 

289.1 

.85 

|l95 

143.1 

.76 

290 

216.3 

.80 

385 

293.4 

.85 

Isoo 

146.9 

.76 

295 

220.3 

.80 

390 

297.7 

.85 

l«05 

150.7 

.76 

300 

224.4 

.81 

395 

302.0 

.85 

^  210 

1 «= — 

154.5 

.76 

305 

228,3 

.81 

400 

i  -    - 

306.3 

.85 

100 
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PUELIMINAHY   REMARKS. 

101.  Butter,  a  mi.xture  of  fat,  water,  and  curd,  is  obtaine 
by  cliuming  cream  from  cow's  milk.  The  water  contains, 
in  solution,  milk  sugar  and  the  salts  of  milk.  Common  salt 
is  usually  present,  being  added  after  the  churning,  and  arti- 
ficial coloring  is  frequently  used.  ^1 

The  composition  of  butter  usually  varies  within  the  fol- 
lowing limits:  Fat,  tS  to  t>4  per  cent. ;  curd,  1  to  3  per  cent. ; 
water,  6  to  14  per  cent. ;  and  salt,  0  to  7  per  cent 

102.  Nostnmis  for  Batter  Making:. — Preparations 
are  sold  piirporting  to  possess  the  property  of  increasing  the 
yield  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  These  prep- 
arations are  simply  made  up  to  deceive,  and  mostly  con- 
tain rennet  or  pepsin,  salt,  and  very  often  annatto.  These 
ingredients  curdle  the  milk,  and  allow  the  incorporation  of 
much  cheese  and  water  with  the  butter,  hence  the  increased 
yield,  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

Samples  of  butter  have  thus  been  met  that  contained  as 
much  as  40  per  cent,  of  water,  while  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  water  should  not  exceed  16  per 
cent  Butter  containing  an  excess  of  water  quickly  turns 
rancid,  and  has  a  spongy  and,  unless  artificially  colored,  pak- 
appearance.  ^j 

103.  Sampling  of  Butter.  —  If  large  quantities  of^ 
butter  are  tu  be  sampled,  a  butter  trier,  or  sampler,  may  be 
used.  The  portions  thus  drawn,  about  600  grams,  are  to  be 
perfectly  melted  in  a  closed  vessel  at  as  low  a  temperatirre 
as  possible,  and  when  melted  the  whole  is  to  be  shaken  via 
lently  for  some  minutes  until  the  mass  is  homogeneous,  and 
sufficiently  solidified  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  fat  and 
water.  A  portion  is  then  poured  out  into  the  vessel  from 
which  it  is  to  be  weighed  for  analysis,  and  should  nearly  or 
quite  fill  it.  The  sample  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  place 
until  analyzed,  
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ANALYTICAL  PROCESSES. 

104.  The  following  methods  for  the  analysis  of  butter 
»ve  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Ofificial  Agricultural 

"hemists : 

105.  Determination  of  Water. — Prom  1.5  to  2.5  grams 
of  butter  arc  dried  to  constant  weight  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  in  a  flat-bottomed  glass  dish  having  a 
surface  of  at  least  20  square  centimeters.  The  use  of  clean, 
dry  sand  or  asbestos  with  the  butter  is  admissible,  and  is 
necessary  if  a  dish  with  round  bottom  should  be  employed. 

106.  Determination  of  Pat. — The  dry  butter  from  the 
above  water  determination  is  dissolved  in  the  dish  with 
absolute  ether,  or  with  76°  petroleum  spirit.  The  contents 
of  the  dish  are  then  transferred  to  a  Gooch  crucible  with  the 
aid  of  a  wash  bottle  filled  with  the  sf)lvent,  and  are  washed 
until  free  from  fat.  The  crucible  and  contents  are  heated 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  until  the  weight  is  con- 
stant. The  weight  of  fat  is  represented  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  dried  butter. 

107.  Determination  of  Casein  and  Ash. — The  Gooch 

crucible  containing  the  residue  from  the  fat  determination, 
consisting  of  casein  and  salts,  is  covered  and  heated,  gently 
iit  first,  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  just  below  red- 
ness. The  cover  may  then  be  removed  and  the  heat  con- 
tinued until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  a.ssumes  a  white 
color.  The  loss  in  weight  of  the'  crucible  and  contents  rep- 
resents the  weight  of  the  casein,  and  the  residue  in  the  cru- 
mble, ash,  or  mineral  matter. 

108.  Determination  of  Salt. — It  is  the  usual  custom 
the  manufacture  of  butter  in   this  countrj-,  to  add,  as  a 

condiment,  a  certain  proportion  of  salt.  A  convenient 
nethod  of  determining  the  quantity  of  salt  is  found  in  the 
Bmoval  thereof,  from  the  sample,  by  repeated  washing 
iHth  hot  water,  and  determining  the  salt  in  the  wash  water 
titration  with  silver  nitrate.  The  operation  is  conducted 
I  follows : 
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From  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  separa-  ^ 
tory  funnel,  hot  water  added,  the  stopper  inserted,  and  the 
contents  of  the  funnel  well  shaken.     After  standing  until 
the  fat  has  all  collected  on  top  of  the  water,  the  stop-cock  is 
opened  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  inio  an  Erlemeycr 
flask,  being  careful  to  let  none  of  the  fat  globules  pass.    Ho|fl 
water  is  again  added  to  the  sample,  and  the  extraction  i*^ 
repeated  several  times,  using  each  time  from  10  to  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.     The.  resulting  washings  contain  all 
but  a  mere  trace  of  the  sodium  chloride  originally  present  in 
the  butter.     The  Sfxlium  chloride  is  determined  in  the  fil- 
trate volumetrically  by  means  of  —   silver  nitrate,  using 
potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator. 


SUBSTITUTES   AND    ADUX,TERAXT8   OF   BU'lTEK. 

109.  In  this  country,  butter  is  never  adulterated  with 
cocoa  or  sesame  oil,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  European 
countries.  The  common  substitute  for  butter  here  is  oleo- 
margarine, and  the  most  common  butter  adulterant,  neutral 
lard.  The  term  oleomargarine  includes  now,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, any  oleaginous  substance  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  containing  any  proportion  of  fat  other  than  butter 
fat.  The  principal  materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
butter  substitutes  are  cottonseed  oil,  beef  fat,  and  mutton 
fat. 


110.  When  fats  are  saponified,  and  the  soap  treated  with 
acid,  the  individual  fatty  acids  are  obtained.  It  is  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  acid  radicals  existing  in  butter 
that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  distinguishing  it  from 
other  fats  is  based.  Since  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
radicals  differs  in  different  samples,  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion cannot  be  made  with  accuracy,  but  when  the  foreign 
fats  are  substituted  to  the  extent  of  25  percent,  or  more,  the 
adulteration  can  be  detected  wnth  certainty  and  an  approxH 
mate  quantitative  determination  made. 
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nKTERMINATION  OF  VOLATILE  ACIDS. 

111.     Lemnann  and  Beam's  Dl$itillatlon  Method. — 

The  fatty  acids  containing  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
set  free  by  the  process  noted  above,  are  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.  A  method  for  their  estimation,  depending  on  their 
solubility  in  water,  was  perfected  by  Hehner,  but  has  now 
been  displaced  by  a  distillation  method  originally  suggested 
by  Hehner  and  Angell,  but  improved  by  Reichert  and 
Wollny,  and  modified  by  Leffmann  and  Beam. 

For  this  method,  the  following  reagents  are  required: 

Glycerol  Soda. — Pure  sodium  hj'drate,  to  the  amount  ot 
100  grams,  is  dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  clear.  Of  this  solution,  20  cubic 
centimeters  are  mixed  with  180  cubic  centimeters  of  pure 
concentrated  glycerol. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — This  reagent  consists  of  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  chemically  pure  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  made 
up  with  distilled  water  to  1  liter. 

Barium  Hydrate. — This  reagent  consists  of  an  accurately 

standardized  —  barium-hydrate  solution. 

Indicator. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  phthalein  is 
used  as  an  indicator. 

About  50  grams  of  butter  are  placed  in  a  beakej",  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°,  until  the  water  and 
the  curd  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  fat  is  then 
poured  on  a  warm,  dry,  plaited  filter,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place  until  25  or  30  cubic  centimeters  have  been  collected. 
If  the  filtrate  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it  should  be  reheated 
for  a  short  time  and  again  filtered. 

A  300-cubic-centimeter  flask  is  washed  thoroughly,  rinsed 
with  alcohol,  and  then  with  ether,  and  thoroughly  dried  by 
heating  in  the  drying  oven.  After  cooling,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  15  minutes,  and  weighed. 

A  pipette,  graduated  to  6.75  cubic  centimeters,  is  heated 
to  about  60°.  and  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  well  mixed  fat, 
which  is  then  run  into  the  flask.  After  standing  for  about 
15  minutes,  the  flask  and  contents  are  weighed;  20  cubic 
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centimeters  of  the  gflycerol  soda  are  added,  and  the  flask 
heated  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  mixture  will  foam 
more  or  less,  but  this  may  be  controlled,  and  the  operation 
accelerated,  by  shaking  the  flask.  When  all  the  water  has 
been  driven  off,  the  liquid  will  cease  to  boil,  and  if  the  heat 
and  agitation  be  continued  for  a  few  moments,  complete 
saponification  will  be  effected,  the  mixture  becoming  per-^ 
fectly  clear.  The  whole  operation,  exclusive  of  weighing^ 
the  fat,  requires  less  than  5  minutes.  The  flask  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  heat  and  the  soap  dissolved  in  135  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  first  portiun  of  water  should  be 
added  drop  by  drop,  and  the  flask  shaken  between  each  addi 
lion  in  order  to  avoid  foaming.  When  the  soap  is  dissolved, 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  a 
piece  of  pumice  stone  dropped  in,  and  the  liquid  distilled 
until  110  cubic  centimeters  have  been  collected  in  a  flask 
that  is  accurately  graduated  to  that  volume. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  the  distillation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  31,  and  needs  no  further  explanation.     The 


FIG.  31. 


flame   should  be   so  regulated  that  the  above  mentioned' 

volume  is  collected  within  30  minutes. 
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The  110  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate,  after  thorough 
mixing,  are  filtered  through  a  perfectly  dry  filter;  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  filtered  distillate  are  poured  into  a  beaker 
having  a  capacity  of  from  200  to  250  cubic  centimeters, 
.5  cubic  centimeter  of  phenol-phthalein  solution  added,  and 
decinormal  barium  hydrate  run  in  until  a  red  color  is  just 
produced.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  returned  to 
the  measuring  fiask,  to  remove  any  acid  remaining  therein, 
poured  again  into  the  beaker,  and  the  titration  continued 
until  the  red  color  produced  remains  permanent  for  2  or 
3  minutes. 

A  blank  experiment  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  decinormal  alkali  required  by  the  reagents 
required.  With  a  g'X>d  quality  of  glycerol,  this  will  rarely 
exceed  .5  cubic  centimeter. 

As  a  rule,  5  grams  of  butter  yield  a  distillate  that  requires 
from  24  to  34  cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal  alkali  solution, 
although  several  instances  have  been  published  in  which 
genuine  butter  has  given  a  figure  as  low  as  23.5  cubic  centi- 
meters; such  results  arc,  however,  very  exceptional.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oleomargarine  yield 
a  distillate  requiring  usually  less  than  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  decinormal  barium-hydrate  solution  for  neutralization. 
Commercial  oleomargarine  is,  however,  usually  churned 
with  milk,  in  order  to  secure  a  genuine  butter  flavor,  and 
consequently  acquires  a  small  amount  of  butter  fat;  hence, 
the  distillate  of  commercial  oleomargarine  usually  requires 
from  1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  barium-hydrate  solution. 


113.  Method  of  As.soclatlnn  of  Offlclul  Ajcrlciiltural 
Chemists. — For  the  method  of  determining  the  volatile 
acids,  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  the  following  reagents  are  required : 

Sodium- Hydrate  Solution. — Chemically  pure  sodium  hy- 
drate, to  the  amount  of  100  grams,  is  dissolved  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  wdter.  The  sodium  hydrate  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  carbonates,  and  be  preserved  out  of 
contact  with  the  air. 
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Alcohol. — This  reagent  consists  of  alcohol  of  about  95  per 
cent  strength,  redistilled  with  caustic  soda. 

Acid. — This  reagent  is  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  con-  fl 
taining  2()0  cubic  centimeters  of  strongest  sulphuric  acid 
in  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

Barium-Hydrate  Solution. — This  reagent  consists  of  an 
accurately  standardized,  approximately  decinormal,  soluiioa 
of  barium  hydrate. 

Indicator. — The  indicator  is  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  phenol- 
phthalein  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol. 

Saponification  Flask. — This  flask  is  made  of  hard,  well 
annealed  glass,  capable  of  resisting  the  tension  of  alcohol 
vapor  at  100°,  and  having  a  capacity  of  from  250  to  300  cubic 
centimeters. 

Pipettes. — One  pipette  graduated  to  deliver  40  cubic  cen- 
timeters, and  another  to  deliver  5.75  cubic  centimeters. 

Distilling  Apparatus. — An  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  31.  fl 

Biinttf. — An  accurately  calibrated  burette  reading  to 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter. 
The  method  of  determining  is  as  follows:  The  butter  or 
fat  to  be  examined  should  be  melted, 
and  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  at  about 
60°  for  2  or  3  hours,  until  the  water 
and  curd  have  entirely  settled  out. 
The  clear  supernatant  fat  is  poured 
oflf  and  filtered  through  d-y  filter 
paper,  in  a  jacketed  funnel  contain- 
ing  hot  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3"2. 
Should  the  filtered  fat,  in  a  fused  state,| 
not  be  perfectly  clear,  it  must 
filtered  a  second  time. 

The  saponification  flasks  are   pr 
pared    by    having    them    thoroughly ' 
washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
wiped  perfectly  dry  on  the  outside, 
and  heated   for  1  hour   at   the    tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.     The  flasks 
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should  then  be  placed  on  a  tray  by  the  side  of  the  balance, 
and  covered  with  a  silk  handkerchief  until  they  are  perfectly 
cooL  They  must  not  be  wiped  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
within  15  or  20  minutes  of  the  time  they  are  weighed.  The 
weight  of  the  flask  having  been  accurately  determined,  they 
are  charged  with  the  fat  in  the  following  way: 

A  pipette,  with  long  stem,  marked  to  deliver  6.75  cubic 
centimeters,  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°. 
The  fat  having  been  poured  back  and  forth  once  or  twice 
into  a  dry  beaker,  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  it,  is  taken 
up  in  the  pipette  and  the  nozzle  of  the  pipette  carried 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  having  been  previously 
wiped  to  remove  any  adhering  fat,  and  5.75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  fat  allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask.  After  the 
flask  has  thus  been  charged,  it  should  be  recovered  with 
a  silk  handkerchief  and  allowed  to  stand  15  or  20  minutes, 
when  it  is  again  weighed. 

Then,  10  cubic  centimeters  of  9a-per-cent.  alcohol  are 
added  to  the  fat  in  the  flask,  and  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sodium-hydrate  solution;  a  soft  cork  stopper  is  now  inserted 
in  the  flask  and  tied  down  with  a  piece  of  twine.  The  saponi- 
fication is  then  completed  by  placing  the  flask  upon  the 
water  or  steam  bath.  The  flask  during  saponification,  which 
should  last  1  hour,  should  be  gently  rotated  from  time  to 
time,  being  careful  not  to  project  the  soap  for  any  distance 
upon  its  sides.  At  the  end  of  1  hour  the  flask,  after  having 
"been  cooled  to  near  the  temperature  of  the  room,  is  opened. 
The  stopper  having  been  laid  loosely  in  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  the  alcohol  is  removed  by  dipping  the  flask  into  the 
steam  bath.  The  steam  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  flask 
except  the  neck.  After  the  alcohol  is  nearly  removed,  froth- 
ing may  be  noticed  in  the  soap,  and  to  avoid  any  loss  from 
this  cau.se,  or  any  creeping  of  the  soap  up  the  sides  of  the 
flask,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  bath  and  shaken  to  and 
fro  until  the  frothing  disappears.  The  last  traces  of  alcohol 
vapor  may  be  removed  from  the  flask  by  waving  it  briskly, 
mouth  down,  to  and  fro.  After  the  removal  of  the  alcohol, 
the  soap  should  be  dissolved  by  adding  135  cubic  centimeters 
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of  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  warming  on  the   steam  ™ 
bath  with  occasional  shaking,  until  solution  of  the  soap  is 
complete.     When  the  soap  solution  has  cooled  to  about  65°, 
the  fatty  acids  are  separated  by  adding  5  cubic  centimeters  _ 
uf  the  dilute  sulphuric-acid  solution  mentioned  previously.  ^ 
The  flask  should  now  be  restoppered  as  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  fatty-acid  emulsion  melted  by  replacing  the  flask  on 
the  steam  batli.     According  to  the  nature  of  the  fat  under 
examination,  the  time  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  fattj'- 
acid   emulsion   may   vary   from  a   few  minutes  to  several  — 
hours.  ^ 

After  the  fatty  acids  are  completely  melted,  which  can  be 
determined  by  their  forming  a  transparent,  oily  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  flask  is  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  stone  added.  The 
pumice  stone  is  prepared  by  throwing  it,  at  a  white  heat,  _ 
into  distilled  water,  and  keeping  it  underwater  until  used.^ 
The  flask  is  now  connected  with  a  glass  condenser,  slowly 
heated  with  a  naked  flame,  until  ebullition  begins,  and  then 
the  distillation  continued  by  regulating  the  flame  in  such  a 
way  as  to  collect  110  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  in,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  30  minutes.  The  distillate  should  be 
received  in  a  flask  accurately  graduated  at  110  cubic  centi 
meters. 

The  110  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate,  after  thorough 
mixing,  are  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  paper  and  collected 
in  a  flask  marked  at  luO  cubic  centimeters.  These  100  cubic 
centimctcra  of  the  filtered  distillate  are  poured  into  a  beaker 
holding  from  200  to  250  cubic  centimeters,  .5  cubic  centime- 
ter of  the  phenol-phthalein  solution  added,  and  decinormal 
barium-hydrate  solution  nm  in  until  a  red  color  is  produced. 
The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  returned  to  the  100-cubic- 
centimeter  measuring  flask,  to  remove  any  acid  remaining 
therein,  poured  again  into  the  beaker,  and  the  titration  con- 
tinued until  the  red  color  produced  remains  apparently 
unchanged  for  2  or  3  minutes.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  decinormal  barium  hydrate  required  should  be 
increased  by  one-tenth. 
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DETECTION    OK    BUTl'EU   ADUL.TEUAT10N    BY    ACETIC    ACID. 

1 13.  Many  other  methods  of  detecting  butter  adultera- 
tion have  been  proposed;  the  distinction  between  butter  and 
its  adulterants  is,  however,  not  so  distinct  in  the  various 
methods  proposed  as  it  is  in  the  distillation  method  described 
in  the  preceding  articles.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  of 
these  methods,  and  the  student  must  refer  to  a  book  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  if  he  wishes  information  on  this  point. 
Only  one,  known  as  Valenta's  test,  will  here  be  given. 

114.  Valenta's  Test. — This  simple  test  depends  on  the 
behavior  of  butter  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  the  one  of  most 
value.  The  strength  of  the  acetic  acid  may  vary,  but  it  must 
always  be  standardized  against  a  sample  of  pure  butter  fat. 

In  a  dry  test  tube  are  placetl  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
melted  fat,  and  an  equal  volume  of  acetic  acid  added,  and 
the  mi.xture  heated  until  solution  has  taken  place.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  spontaneously,  and  the  temperature  noted  at 
which  the  liquid  begins  to  get  turbid. 

After  a  large  number  of  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  an  acetic-acid  solution  of  95.5  per  cent,  is  the  most 
efficient. 

With  an  acid  of  such  a  strength,  the  following  figures 
have  'been  obtained : 

Butter  fat  (24  samples). 

Highest 39°. 

Lowest 29°. 

Mean 36°. 

Oleomargarine  (5  samples). 

Highest 97°. 

Lowest 94°. 

Mean 95°. 

Cottonseed  oil,  various  samples    71°,  75°,  71°,  85°,  86°,  88°,  89°. 

Peanut  oil 72°,  73°. 

Lard  oil 75°,  76°.  75°. 

Lard 98°,  97°,  98°,  97°. 

Beef  stearin 100 '. 

Lard  stearin 100°. 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  fat  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
error,  and  that  it  is  generally  recommended  to  filter  the 
sample  through  dry  filter  paper  before  mixing  with  the 
acetic  acid. 


BU'XTEn  COIX>IU  AND  THEIR  DETECTION. 

115.  Where  cows  are  deprived  of  green  food  and  root 
crops,  such  as  carrots,  and  kept  on  poorly  balanced  rations, 
the  butter  made  from  their  milk  may  be  almost  colorless. 
Tu  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  quite  common  practice  to  color' 
the  product  artificially.  Almost  the  sole  coloring  matter 
used  in  this  country'  is  annatto.  Other  coloring  matters  that 
are  occasionally  employed  are  turmeric,  saffron,  marigold 
leaves,  yellow  wood  (Chlorophora  tinctorui),  carrot  juice,, 
chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate),  and  dinitrocresol. 

The  use  of  small  quantities  of  turmeric  or  saffron  is  unob- 
jectionable from  a  sanitary  point;  that  of  annatto,  to  say  the 
least,  is  offensive  to  the  esthetic  sense,  stale  urine  being 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  while  such  a  coloring  substance 
as  lead  chromate  is  certainly  dangerous  to  the  health. 

The  detection  of  annatto  or  saffron  in  butter  may  be  accom 
plished  by  the  method  of  Cornwall. 


\ 
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IIG.     OornwiiU's     Method    for    the     Detection     of 
Annatto  und  HufTrou  ta  Iltitter. — About  6  grams  of  warm 
and  filtered  fat  are  dissolved  in  about  50  cubic  centimeters^ 
of  ordinary  ether,  in  a  wide   tube,  and  the   solution  vigor- 
ously shaken  from  10  to  1.5  seconds,  with  from  12  to  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda  in  water,  only  alkaline  enough  to  give  a  distinct  reac- 
tion with  turmeric  paper,  and  to  remain  alkaline  after  sepa- 
rating from  the  ethereal  fat  solution.     The  corked  tube  isM 
set  aside,  and  in  a  few  hours,  at  most,  the  greater  part  of 
the  aqueous  solution,  now  colored  more  or  less  yellow  by 
the  annatto,  can  be  drawn  from  beneath  the  ether  with  a 
pipette  in  a  sufficiently  clear  state  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  tested  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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Sometimes  it  is  well  to  further  purify  the  aqueous  solu- 
tjon  by  shaking  it  with  some  fresh  ether  before  evaporating 
it,  and  any  fat  globules  that  may  float  on  its  surface  during 
evaporation  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  slip 
of  filter  paper;  but  the  solution  should  not  be  filtered,  because 
the  filter  paper  may  retain  much  of  the  coloring  matter. 

The  drj'  yellow  or,  perhaps,  slightly  orange  residue  turns, 
in  the  presence  of  annatto,  blue  or  violet-blue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  then  quickly  green,  and  finally  brownish  or  somewhat 
violet,  this  final  change  being  variable,  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  extract. 

Saffron  can  be  extracted  in  the  same  way;  it  differs  from 
annatto  very  decidedly,  the  most  important  difference  being 
the  absence  of  tlie  green  coloration. 

Genuine  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring  matter,  imparts 
at  most  a  very  pale-yellow  color  to  the  alkaline  solution;  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  a  mere  green  coloration  of  the 
dry  residue,  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  annatto,  because  the  writer  has  thus  obtained  from 
genuine  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring  matter,  a  dirty 
n  coloration,  but  not  preceded  by  any  blue  or  violet  tint." 

117.  Turmeric  is  easily  identified  by  the  brownish  to  red- 
dish stratum  that  forms  between  the  ethereal  fat  solution  and 
the  alkaline  solution  before  they  are  intimately  mixed.  It  may 
be  even  better  recognized  by  carefully  bringing  a  feeble  alka- 
line solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  beneath  the  ethereal  fat 
solution  with  a  pipette,  and  gently  agitating  the  two,  so  as  to 
mix  them  partially. 


genu 


EXA3HNATION  OF  FERTLLIZEES. 


PREIilMTNARY  REMARKS. 

118.  Fertilizers  are  manufactured  by  the  mixing  of 
various  forms  of  refuse  materials  from  other  industries, 
where  sucli  material  contain  either  nitrogen  or  phosphoric 
acid,  or  both,  such  as  sugar  scums,  refuse  from  slaughter 
houses,    fat    melting,    glue    making,    tanning,    etc.     The 
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principal  source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  phosphate  rock  f  rom^ 
the  southern  states,  which,  in  pulverulent  form,  is  mixed  itiH 
suitable  proportions  with  materials  more  or  less  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  render 
most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  available,  chiefly  in  form  of 
calcium  superphosphate.  Inevitably,  the  finished  fertili- 
zers in  the  market  contain  more  or  less  of  what  is  called 
"reduced,"  "inverted,"  or  "reverted"  phosphate,  which 
is  not  readily  soluble  in  water  alone,  but  dissolves  in  solu- 
tions of  several  organic  salts,  and  under  some  conditions,  is 
available  for  the  purposes  of  fertilization  of  plant  crops. 
For  some  purposes,  the  addition  of  potassium  salts  to  the 
fertilizer  is  necessary.  These  are  iisually  added  in  the  form 
of  chloride  or  sulphate,  which,  under  the  name  of  Stassfiirt 
salts,  are  largely  imported  for  that  purpose.  ^H 


lid.  Preparation  of  Sample. — The  sample  should  be 
well  mixed,  finely  groimd,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  having 
circular  perforations  1  millimeter  in  diameter.  The  grind- 
ing and  sifting  should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  avoid  loss  or  gain  of  moisture  during  the  operation. 


DETERMINATION  OF  MOISTURE. 

130.  As  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  a  fertilizer 
varj'  considerably  under  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposedj 
a  determination  of  moisture  is  always  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  results  on  other  constituents,  as  determined  by 
different  analysts,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  buyer  and 
seller,  may  be  fairly  compared.  ■ 

Some  analysts  invariably  heat  to  a  certain  temperature 
(100°  or  110°)  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained;  others 
heat  for  a  certain  time,  2,  3,  or  5  hours,  and  call  the  loss 
utoislurc.  The  following  plan,  prescribed  by  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  is,  however,  probably  most 
uniformly  followed. 

Potash  salts,  sodium  nitrate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  are 
heated  in  quantities  of  1  to  5  grams  at  about  130°  until  the 
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Weight  is  constant,  and  the  loss  of  wcij;ht  is  considered 
moisture.  Of  all  other  fertilizers,  2  grams,  or,  should  the 
sample  be  very  coarse,  o  grams,  are  heated  at  l(tO°  for 
5  hours,  and  the  loss  considered  moisture. 


DETERMINATION  OF    PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

131.  The  phraseology  regarding  phosphoric  acid  in  fer- 
liliaers  is  not  always  as  exact  as  might  be  ilesirable.  From 
what  has  been  slated  in  Art.  118,  various  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  considered  to  exist,  and,  in  fact,  three  forms 
are  generally  recognized  in  fertilizers,  namely:  (1)  That 
readily  soluble  in  water,  consisting  presumably  of  calcium 
superphosphate  CaHj^PO^.  This  is  generally  known  as 
soluble  phosphoric  nciil,  or  loatcr -soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
(2)  That  not  readilj-  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  certain 
organic  solutions,  presumably  consisting  of  CaH{PO^,  or  acid 
ferric  and  aluminic  phosphates.  This  form  is  usually  called 
rnrrtid,  invert  id,  reduced,  etc. ,  phosphoric  acid ;  or,  because 
it  is  usually  determined  by  washing  it  out  with  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate,  it  has  been  called  citrate  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid.  (3)  That  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  the 
solvents  for  (2),  remaining  presumably  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  originally  existed  in  the  phosphate  rock,  Ca,{PO^)^. 
This  form  is  cither  called  insoluble  J>hosphoric  acid  or  citrate 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

The  sum  of  (1)  and  ('I)  is  usually  termed  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  although  English  chemists  apply  the  term 
"available"  as  a  synonym  for  "water  soluble,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  term  "soluble  phosphoric  acid"  is  some- 
times used  when  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (i)  is  meant. 

Much  of  this  confusion  of  terms  has  arisen  .from  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  differeut  forms 
in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  combined.  The  sum 
fOf  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  called  total  phosphoric  acid. 

122.  Total  Phosphoi'lo  Acid. — The  phosphoric  acid 
is  usually  separated  as  the  molybdate  compound,  which  is 
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dissolvefl   in   ammonia,  and  precipitated   for   weighing  by 
magnesia  mixture. 

As  the  organic  matter  of  the  fertilizer  would  interfere  with 
the  complete  separation  of  the  phospho-molybdate,  it  must  be 
destroyed  (usually  by  the  ignition  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  Some  nitrate).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  best  solvent 
for  ignited  phosphates,  but  the  molybdate  precipitation  is 
best  made  in  a  nitric-acid  solution,  so  that,  although,  after 
ignition,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  to  effect  solution, 
nitric  acid  and  nitrates  should  largely  predominate  when  th( 
molybdate  separation  is  effected. 

Weigh  out  2  grams  of  the  dried  sample  into  a  platinum 
dish  and  moisten  these  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mag-^ 
nesium-nitrate  solution,  made  by  dissolving  GOO  grams  otB 
magnesium  nitrate  in  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
ignite.  After  cooling,  add  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  transfer  the  whole  to  a  beaker ;  add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid,  boil  for  a  few  moments, 
and  filter. 

When  the  fertilizers  contain  much  iron  and  aluminum, 
more  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  used.  If  made  up  with 
phosphatic  slags,  gelatinous  silica  wil!  appear,  which  requires 
evaporation  to  drj^ness,  and  taking  up  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  method  recommended  for  fertilizers  containing  very 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  consists  in  boiling  with 
20  to  30  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  Kjeldalil  flask,  adding  4  grams  of  sodium  nitrate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  digestion  and  a  small  quantity  after  the 
solution  has  become  nearly  colorless.  After  the  solution  is 
entirely  without  color,  add  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dilute.  The  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  however,  retards  the  precipitation 
i>f  the  molybdate,  and  is  best  avoided,  if  possible.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  can  be  removed  by  evaporating  low  with  excess  ^ 
of  nitric  acid;  sulphuric  acid,  however,  cannot.  ■ 

In  any  case,  dilute  the  solution  to  2")0  cubic  centimeters, 
mix  well,  and  remove,  bj'  means  of  a  pipette,  50  cubic  centi- 
meters to  a  clean  beaker  for  the  analysis,  this  representing 
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.4  gram  of  the  original  sample.  Add  ammonia  until  it  is 
just  alkaline,  then  acidify  by  addition  of  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  nitric  acid;  add  10  to  15  grams  of  crystallized  ammonium 
nitrate,  warm  to  about  85",  and  add  molybdate  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  50  cubic  centimeters  for  every  .01  gram  of 
phosphoric  acid  assumed  to  be  present.  For  ordinary  fer- 
tilizers that  contain  less  than  20  per  cent.  Pfi^,  50  cubic 
centimeters  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Digest  for  about  an 
hour  at  65°  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  and  wash  with  a 
cold  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  acidified  with 
nitric  acid.  Test  the  filtrate  for  phosphoric  acid  by  renewed 
digestion  and  addition  of  molybdate  solution.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter  with  ammonia  and  hot  water,  and 
wash  into  a  beaker  to  a  bulk  of  not  more  than  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Nearly  neutralize  this  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
cool,  and  add  magnesia  mixture  from  a  burette,  slowly,  about 
I  drop  per  second,  stirring  vigorously.  Let  the  whole  stand 
for  15  minutes,  and  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  ammi>nia 
solution  of  .96  Sp.  Gr.  Let  it  stand  for  some  time  (2  hours  is 
usually  sufficient),  and  then  filter  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
5J.5  per  cent.  NH^,  until  practically  free  from  chlorides. 
Burn  the  filter  in  a  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  to 
whiteness,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  Afg,P,0,. 

123.  Water-Roluble  I'hosphorle  Acid. — Place  2  grams 
of  the  dry  sample  on  a  iJ-centimeter  filter,  wash  with  succes- 
sive small  portions  of  water,  allowing  each  portion  to  run 
through  the  filter  before  adding  a  new  one,  until  the  filtrate 
measures  about  250  cubic  centimeters.  If  the  filtrate  be 
turbid,  add  a  little  nitric  acid.  Make  up  to  any  convenient 
definite  volume,  mix  well,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters  and 
determine  the  phosphoric  acid  exactly  as  described  in  the 
preceding  article. 


12i.     Citrate,  Soluble  or  Re<luced,  Etc.,Pho8phurIe 

Acid. — Take  2  grams  of  the  sample,  wash  out  the  "water- 
soluble  "  phosphoric  acid  as  described  in  Art.  123,  and  then 
rinse  the  residue  into  a  200-cubic-centimeter  flask  by  use 
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of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  absolutely  neutral  ammonium 
citrate  solution  of  1.09  Sp.  Or.  Stopper  tightly  with  a 
smooth  rubber  stopper,  and  place  the  flask  in  a  water  baih, 
and  maintain  it  at  such  a  temperature  that  tlie  content 
of  the  flask  will  stand  at  exactly  ().5°  for  exactly  30  minutes^ 
then  filter  rapidly,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  water  at  65^ 
The  "reduced"  pliosphoric  acid  is  by  this  means  removed' 
and  detemiined  in  the  usual  manner.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  convenient  to  determine  it  indirectly  by  ig^niting  the 
filter  paper  and  contents,  and  carrying  through  the  deter- 
mination on  the  portion  undissolved.  The  sum  of  the  water- 
soluble  and  citrate-insoluble  subtracted  from  the  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  gives  the  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid.  M 

135.     Preparation  of  Aminonlum-Cltmte  Solution. 

Ammonium -citrate  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
37u  grams  of  commercial  citric  acid  in  l,5(iO  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  nearly  neutralizing  this  with  commercial 
ammonia,  and  cooling.  After  cooling,  more  ammonia  is 
added,  imtil  the  solution  is  exactly  neutral,  when  the  volume 
is  made  up  to  2  liters.  This  solution  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.09  at  20°. 


T^^f 


DETERMINATION    OP   XITROGKN. 

12G.  Nitrogen  is  found  in  fertilizers  both  in  the  foi-m 
ammonia  (potential  and  actual)  and  as  nitrate.  By  potential 
ammonia  is  meant  the  nitrogen  that,  by  the  progress  of 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  fertilizer  when 
in  use,  will  develop  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  may  be  deter- 
mined by  one  of  the  following  methods;  ■ 

137.  Dunias's  Methckl. — A  definite  amount  of  the 
sample  is  mixed  with  copper  oxide  in  a  combustion  lube 
closed  at  one  end,  containing  at  the  closed  end  a  quantity  of 
pure  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  furnishes  a  supply  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  which  to  sweep  out  first  the  air  and  finally  the 
products  of  the  combustion  from  the  tube.  A  roll  of  bright, 
copper  gauze  is  introduced  at  the  open  end  to  prevent  the 
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escape  of  any  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
The  tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  delivery  tube,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  collected  in  a  measuring  tube  over  caustic  potash, 
whereby  the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed. 

A  piece  of  combustion  tube  is  drawn  off  and  sealed  at  one 
end  before  the  blowpipe.  The  tube  sliould  be  about  76  cen- 
timeters long,  or  of  such  length  that  it  can  be  heated  to  the 
f.\treme  end  when  in  the  combustion  furnace. 

A  quantity  of  chemically  pure,  dry  sodium  carbonate  is 
iotroduced,  so  that  when  the  closed  end  is  gently  tapped  on 
the  bench,  the  salt  shall  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  centime- 
ters. A  layer  of  about  12  centimeters  of  pure,  powdered 
copper  oxide  is  introduced,  the  tube  being  conveniently  sup- 
ported by  a  clamp  in  a  vertical  position.  About  .5  gram  of 
the  fertilizer  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  tube,  and,  by 
means  of  a  long,  stout,  clean  wire,  bent  like  a  corkscrew  at 
the  end,  is  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  copper  oxide  below, 
to  a  distance  of  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  copper 
oxide.  A  little  more  copper  oxide  (about  2^  centimeters)  is 
added,  without  withdrawing  the  wire,  and  the  top  layers  of 
the  lower  stratum  are  mixed  upwards  into  this.  Once  more 
a  similar  quantity  of  copper  oxide  is  added,  and  the  screw 
part  of  the  wire  thoroughly  freed  from  any  traces  of  the  fer- 
tilizer by  twisting  up  through  this. 

The  tube  is  then  filled  to  witjiin  1"3  centimeters  of  the 
top  with  granular  copper  oxide,  and,  lastly,  a  tolerably 
tight-fitting  roll  of  bright  cupper  gauze,  7  centimeters 
long,  is  introduced.  The  tube  is  then  removed  from  the 
clamp,  and,  while  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands,  it  is  gently  tapped 
upon  the  bench.  In  this  way  the  contents  are  made  to 
settle  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  channel,  or  air  space, 
all  along  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  placed  into  the  com- 
bustion furnace. 

A  well  fitting  cork  with  a  bent  delivery  tube  is  inserted, 
and  that  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  granular  copper 
oxide  is  carefully  heated  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the 
tube  is  visibly  red  hot,  the  most  forward  portions  of  the 
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sodium  bicarbonate  are  heated  so  as  to  sweep  out 
from  the  tube  by  means  of  the  CO,  thus  generated.  Nut 
more  than  about  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  carbonate 
should  be  thus  used  at  this  stage. 

As  soon  as  the  heating  of  the  carbonate  is  commenced,  the 
delivery  tube  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  rubber  connection, 
to  the  lower  branch  tube  of  a  Schiflf's  burette,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  33.  At  the  bottom  of  the  burette,  which  is  also  known 
as  a  nitrometer,  there  is  previously  introduced  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury,  sufficient  to  reach  about  \  inch  above  the 

junction  of  the  branch  tube,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
(1  part  of  solid  KOH  m  i  parts  of 
water)  is  poured  into  the  movable 
reservoir  a.  The  stop-cock  b  is  then 
opened,  and  the  burette  filled  with 
potash  solution  by  raising  the  reser- 
voir, after  which  the  stop-cock  is 
again     closed,    and     the     reservi 
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adjusted  in  about  the  position  shown 
in  the  illustration.  So  long  as  ai  r  will 
still  be  expelled  from  the  combus- 
tion tube,  so  long  will  gas  collect  in 
the  burette;  but,  as  it  becomes  swept 
out  by  the  carbon  dioxide,  the 
ascending  bubbles  become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  las^f 
they  are  practically  entirely  absorbed  by  the  potash  solu- 
tion. When  this  point  is  reached,  the  air  that  has  collected 
is  expelled  by  again  cautiously  raising  the  reservoir  a  and 
opening  the  stop-cock  ^,  and  the  heating  of  the  combustion 
tulie  extended  first  to  the  roll  of  copper  gauze,  and  then 
gradually  along  the  tube  toward  the  mixture  of  copper 
oxide  and  the  fertilizer. 

The  nitrogen  that  is  evolved,  together  with  the  carbon 
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dioxide  now  filling  the  air  space  of  the  tube,  passes  up  into 
the  burette,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  beiny  absorbed  by  the 
potash,  the  nitrogen  alone  collects.  When  the  evolution 
of  nitrogen  is  completed,  the  remainder  of  the  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  heated,  whereby  a  fresh  supply  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  generated,  which  drives  out  the  remainder  of  the  nitrogen 
now  filling  the  tubes.  This  is  continued  until  the  bubbles, 
which  enter  the  burette  through  the  mercury,  are  absorbed 
as  before  by  the  potash  solution. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  completely  removed,  the  cup  c  is  filled  with 
fresh  potash  solution,  which  is  slowly  admitted  into  the 
burette  by  cautiously  opening  the  stop-cock.  When  the 
operation  is  completed,  tlie  delivery  tube  tl  is  withdrawn 
from  the  rubber  connector  e,  which  is  then  closed  with 
a  pinch  cock.  The  reservoir  is  raised  until  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  it  contains  is  level  with  that  in  the  burette, 
in  which  position  the  apparatus  is  left  for  about  l.i  min- 
utes, to  insure  perfect  absorption  of  any  traces  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  may  be  present.  The  levels  are  then  exactly 
adjusted,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  off  upon  the 
graduated  tube. 

The  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  are  noted,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure by  formula  4  (see  Art.  81).  As  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vaj)or  exerted  by  such  a  strong  solution  of  potash  as  is  here 
used  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  water  alone,  it  is  usual 
to  give  to  /  in  formula  4  the  value  of  half  the  tension  of 
vapor  of  water,  taken  from  Table  1 . 

Since  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitrogen,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, weighs  1.254  milligrams,  the  weight  in  milligrams  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  that  quantity  of  fertilizer  employed 
for  the  analysis  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  corrected  vol- 
Wme,  in  cubic  centimeters,  by  1.254. 

Thus,  suppose  the  corrected  volume  of  nitrogen  =  50  cubic 
centimeters;  then,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  would  be  50 x  1.254 
=  62.70,  from  which  the  percentage  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  usual  way. 
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128.    Soda-Llnie  Process. — This  method  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  many  substances  coniaininij  nitroyen,  when  strongly 
heated  with  soda  lime,  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  combinatiunfl 
with  hydrogen  as  ammonia.     By  estimating  the  ammonia  so 
evolved,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  can  be  determined. 

The  fertilizer  is  mixed  with  dry  granulated  soda  lime  in  a 
combustion  tubv;  closed  at  one  end  and  containing  a  short 
layer  of  dry  oxalic  acid  at  its  closed  end,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  wherewith  to  sweep  out  the  ammonia  at 
the  end  of  the  process.  The  evolved  ammonia  is  absorbed 
in  dilute  acid  contained  in  a  Will  and  Varrentrap's  bulb  tube, 
which  is  attached  to  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  cork. 
The  ammonia  may  be  estimated  either  gravimetrically,  by 
precipitation  as  ammonium  platinum  chloride,  in  which  case 
the  gas  is  absorbed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  volume 
f/Cl  to  4  volumes  //.,0),  and  the  estimation  carried  out  as 
described  in  Arts.  (>4:and  05,  QiuDititative  Aiia/ysis,  Part  1, 
or  it  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by  absorbing  it  in 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrating  it  with  normal  alkali, 
as  described  in  Art.  90,  Qnantitativf  Analysis,  Part  1.  T 
volumetric  determination  is  the  more  rapid  of  the  two,  and 
hence  mostly  used. 

Into  a  dry  combustion  tube,  from  40  to  45  centimeters 
long,  is  introduced  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  previously  ren^| 
dered  anhydrous  by  being  heated  in  an  air  bath,  sufficient  to 
occupy  about  5  centimeters.  Upon  this  is  added  ab<iut  the 
same  quantity  of  dr}',  granular  soda  lime  that  has  recently 
been  moderately  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish.  ^H 

A  quantity  of  soda  lime,  sufficient  to  occupy  about  10  cen'^l 
ti  meters  of  the  tube,  is  powdered  in  a  dry  porcelain  mortar, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  spatula  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
fertilizer  is  tlioroughly  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture  is  then 
transferred  to  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  and  carefully  poured 
into  the  tube.  The  mortar  is  then  rinsed  out  with  a  little 
more  powdered  soda  lime,  which  is  also  transferred  to  the 
tube.  The  tul>e  will  now  be  rather  more  than  half  full 
Granular  soda  lime  is  added  until  it  reaches  to  within  about 
5  centimeters  of  the  mouth,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  (previously 
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heated  to  redness)  is  inserted  to  keep  the  materials  in  posi- 
tioa.  The  tube  is  then  taped  lengthwise  on  the  table,  in 
order  to  create  a  free  air  passage  along  the  top  of  the  materials, 
and  is  then  laid  in  the  furnace. 

A  measured  volume  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  15  to  25  cubic 
centimeters,  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  bulbs,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  W'ill  and  Varrentrap's  bulb  tube,  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  which  is  then 
connected  to  the  tube 
by  a  tight-fitting 
cork.  The  portion  of 
the  tube  extending 
back  from  the  asbes- 
tos plug,  containing 
soda  lime  only,  is 
first  heated  to  a  low 
redness,  after  which 
the  heating  is  gradually  extended  along  until  the  whole  of  the 
mixture  of  s<x]a  lime  with  the  fertilizer  has  become  heated. 
As  the  heat  approaches  the  end  of  the  tube,  a  little  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  oxalic  acid  is  not  decomposed  before  its 
lime.  The  column  of  pure  stjda  lime  that  separates  the  mix- 
ture should  serve  to  protect  the  acid,  but  additional  precau- 
tion may  be  taken  of  inserting  in  the  furnace  a  small  screen, 
made  of  asbestos  cardboard,  before  beginning  the  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  ammonia  is  complete,  the  heat- 
ing is  extended  to  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

Na^Cfi,-\-%NaHO  =  2iV«,<fC,+  //, 

In  this  way,  the  ammonia  still  filling  the  tube  is  driven  out 
into  the  acid  in  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs  are  then  disconnected  and 
the  contents  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  bulbs  being  thorough- 
ly rinsed  out  with  water.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  pres- 
ent is  titrated  with  normal  sodium  hydrate,  according  to  the 
method  described  in  Art.  90,  Quant itativf  Analysts,  Part  1. 

The  process  should  only  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia  in  the  absence  of  nitrates. 
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129.  KJeldahl's  Methods. — The  most  popular,  and^ 
doubtless  the  most  accurate,  methods  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen  are  those  originated  by  the  Swedish  chemist 
Kjeldahl.  Two  of  his  methods,  as  recommended  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  are  here  given; 
one  is  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  absence  of 
nitrates,  and  the  other  for  that  in  the  presence  of  nitrates.    ^_ 

The  apparatus  needed  for  these  determinations  consists  o^BI 
the  following:  (1)  Kjeldahl's  digestion  flasks.  These  are 
pear-shaped,  round-bottom  flasks,  made  of  hard,  moderately 
thick,  well  annealed  glass,  having  a  total  capacity  of  about 
250  cubic  centimeters.  They  are  22  centimeters  long,  and 
have  a  maximum  diameter  of  6  centimeters,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  a  long  neck,  which  is  2  centimeters  in  diameter  at  the 
narrowest  part,  and  flared  a  little  at  the  edge.  (•?)  Distilla- 
tion flask  and  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  \{ 
Quantilative  A  nalysis.  Part  1. 

The  reagents  required  are  the  following:  (1)  Standard 
sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength;  half-normal  acid  is  usu^h 
ally  recommended.  (2)  Standard  alkali  solution,  the  strengtlj^ 
of  which  should  be  relative  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
(:j)  Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.84;  it  must  be 
chemically  pure  and  especially  free  from  nitrates  and 
ammonium  sulphate.  (4)  Metallic  mercury  or  mercuric 
oxide.  (5)  Potassium  permanganate  wliich  is  used  in  a 
finely  pulverized  state.  (C)  Granulated  zinc,  pumice  stone, 
or  zinc  dust;  one  of  these  reagents  is  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  distillation  flask,  when  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  bumping.  When  zinc  dust  is  used,  .5  gram  will 
usually  be  sufficient.  (7)  Potassium-sulphide  solution,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  40  grams  of  potassium  sulphide  ii^H 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  (8)  Sodium-hydrate  solii^| 
tion;  a  saturated  solution  of  chemically  pure  sodium  hydrate. 
(0)  Sodium  thiosulphate.  (10)  Commercial  salicylic  acid. 
(11)  A  cochineal  solution,  prepared  by  digesting  and  fre- 
quently agitating  3  grams  of  pulverized  cochineal  in  a  mix- 
ture of  50  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  alcohol  and  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  distilled  water  for  a  day  or  two  at  ordinary 
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temperature,  is  used,  after  being  filtered,  as  an  indicator. 
This  solution  has  a  reddish  or  orange-yellow  color,  and  turns 
violet-red  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 


130.     Determination  In  the  Absence  or  Nitrates. — 

From  .7  to  3.0  grams  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  accord- 
ing to  its  proportion  of  nitrogen,  are  brought  into  a  digestion 
flask  with  about  .7  gram  of  mercuric  oxide,  or  its  equivalent 
in  metallic  mercury,  and  20  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  flask  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  and  heated 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid  from  5  to  15  minutes,  or 
until  frothing  has  ceased.  If  the  mixture  froths  badly,  a 
small  piece  of  paraflin  may  be  added  to  prevent  it.  The 
heat  is  then  raised  until  the  acid  boils  vigorously.  No  fur- 
ther attention  is  required  until  the  contents  of  the  flask  have 
become  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  colorless,  or,  at  most,  has  a 
pale  straw  color.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  flame, 
held  upright,  and,  while  still  hot,  potassium  permanganate 
dropped  in  carefully  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until, 
after  shaking,  the  liquid  remains  of  a  green  or  purple  color. 

After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  fla.sk  are  transferred  to 
the  distilling  flask  with  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
a  few  pieces  of  pumice  .stone  or  granulated  zinc,  or  .5  gram 
of  zinc  dust  when  found  necessary  to  keep  the  contents  of 
the  flask  from  bumping,  and  25  cubic  centimeters  of  potas- 
sium-sulphide solution  are  added,  with  shaking.  Next  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soda  solution,  or  sufficient  to 
make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline,  pouring  it  down  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  so  that  it  does  not  mix  at  once  with  the 
acid  solution.  Connect  thte  flask  with  the  condenser,  mix 
the  contents  by  shaking,  and  distil  until  all  ammonia  has 
passed  over  into  the  standard  acid.  The  first  150  cubic  cen- 
timeters will  generally  contain  all  the  ammonia.  This  opera- 
tion usually  requires  from  40  minutes  to  IJ  hours.  The 
distillate  is  then  titrated  with  the  standard  alkali,  using  the 
cochineal  solution  as  an  indicator,  as  described  in  Art.  90, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

The    use   of  mercuric    oxide   in    this    operation    greatly 
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shortens  the  time  necessary  for  digestion,  which  is  rarely ' 
over  IJ  hours  in  case  of  substances  most  difficult  to  oxidize, 
and  is  usually  less  than  1  hour.  In  most  instances,  the  use 
of  jx)tassium  permanganate  is  unnecessary,  but  it  is  believed 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  required  to  complete  oxidation,  and, 
in  view  of  this  uncertainty,  it  is  always  used.  ^H 

131.  liJeltUihrs  Method  Modified  to  Include  the 
Nitrogen  of  NUiiites. — Place  from  .7  to  3.5  grams  of  Uie 
fertilizer  to  be  analyzed  into  a  Kjeldahl  digestion  flask,  add 
3U  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  1  gram  of 
salicylic  acid,  and  shake  until  thoroughly  mixed,  then  add 
5  grams  of  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphato,  or  add  to  the 
substance  30  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  containing 
3  grams  of  salicylic  acid,  then  add  2  grams  of  zinc  dust,^ 
shaking  the  contents  of  the  flask  at  the  simic  time.  Finally,^ 
place  the  flask  on  the  stand  for  holding  the  digestion  flasks, 
where  it  is  heated  over  a  low  flame  until  all  danger  from 
frothing  has  passed.  The  heat  is  then  raised  tmtil  the  acid 
boils  vigorously,  and  the  boiling  continued  iintil  white  fumcsS 
no  longer  escape  from  the  flask.  This  requires  about  5  to^" 
10  minutes.  Add  approximately  .7  gram  of  mercuric  oxide, 
or  its  equivalent  in  metallic  mercury,  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing until  the  liquid  iu  the  flask  is  colorless,  or  nearly  so.  In 
case  the  contents  of  the  flask  arc  likely  to  become  solid  before 
this  point  is  reached,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  more  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Complete  the  oxidation  with  a  little  potassium 
permanganate,  as  before,  and  proceed  with  the  distillation 
and  titration  as  described  in  the  preceding  article. 


itash^H 


T>ETKRMrVATIOX  OF  POTASH. 

132.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  determine  the  potash' 
in  fertilizers,  so  the  following  method  for  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers  is  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists:  , 

133.  Reagents  Hequlred  in  Potash  Determination. 

1.     Atnmoiiinm-chloritie  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
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100  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  water;  to  this,  5  to  10  grams  of  pulverized  potassium 
platinic  chloride  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  at  inter- 
vals for  6  or  8  hours.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  over- 
night and  filtered,  and  the  residue  is  ready  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  fresh  supply. 

2.  Platinum  Solution. — The  platinum  solution  used  should 
contain  2. 1  grams  H^PtCl,  in  every  10  cubic  centimeters, 

134.  Methods   of  Dlssolvlngr   the   Fertilizer. — The 

following  methods  have  to  be  employed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fertilizer  under  analysis; 

(a)  With  Potash  Salts  and  Mixid  Firttlizers. — Boil  It) 
grams  of  the  salt  with  300  cubic  centimeters  of  water  30  min- 
utes. In  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers,  add  to  the  hot  solu- 
tion a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  sufficient 
powdered-ammonium  oxalate  to  precipitate  all  the  lime 
present.  Cool,  dilute  to  500  cubic  centimeters,  mix  and 
pass  through  a  filter.  In  case  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesium,  and  kamite,  dis- 
solve and  dilute  to  500  cubic  centimeters  without  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate. 

(b)  With  Organic  Compounds. — When  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  potash  in  organic  substances,  such 
as  cottonseed  meal,  tobacco  stems,  etc.,  saturate  10  grams 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  ignite  in  a  mijffle  a,t  a  low 
red  heat,  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Add  a  little  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  warm  slightly,  in  order  to  loosen  the  mass 
from  the  dish,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  Art.  135  under  a. 

135.  Determination  of  Potash. — (rt)  In  mixed  fertil- 
isers, evaporate  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution,  corre- 
sponding to  1  gram  of  the  sample,  nearly  to  dryness;  add 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  //,-SC,  and 
1  part  H^O),  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  to  whiteness. 
As  all  the  potash  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  no  loss  need  be 
apprehended  by  "olatilization  of  potash,  and  a  full  red  heat 
must  be  maintained  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  white. 
Dissolve   the   residue  in   hot   water,  add   a   few   drops   of 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  platinum  solution  in  excess.  Evaporate 
on  the  w;iier  bath  to  a  thick  paste,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
80-per-cent.  alcohol,  Sp.  Gr.  .8645.  Wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  both  by  decantation 
and  on  the  filter,  continuing  the  washing  after  the  filtrate  is 
colorless.  Wash  finally  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
ammonium-chloride  solution  mentioned  in  Art-  133,  1,  to 
remove  impurities  from  the  precipitate,  and  repeat  this  wash- 
ing 5  or  6  times.  Wash  again  thoroughly  with  80-per-cent. 
alcohol,  and  dry  the  precipitate  for  30  minutes  at  100". 

{/')  Murmtf  of  Potash. — Dilute  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  prepared  according  to  the  description  under  (<?), 
Art.  134,  with  25  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  acidify  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  platinum  solution,  and  evaporate  to  a  thick  paste.  Treat 
the  residue  exactly  as  described  under  (a). 

(c)  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Magnesia, 
and  Kainilc. — Dilute  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution, 
prepared  according  to  (.z),  Art.  134,  with  25  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  acidify  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  platinum  solution. 
Evaporate  the  mixture,  and  proceed  as  directed  under  (a), 
except  that  25-cubic-centimeter  portions  of  ammonium- 
chloride  solution  .should  be  used  for  washing. 

1 3(».  Knotors. — For  the  conversion  of  potassium  platini- 
chloride  to  AT/,  use  the  factor  .3009;  to  A',5(?,  .3587;  and 
XaK.O  Awm. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BLEACmNG  POWDER. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

137.  Bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime,  finds  wide 
employment  in  various  branches  of  manufacture;  it  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  calcium  hydrate.  The  relation 
of  its  constituents  in  the  freshly  prepared  substance  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Ca,//,d?,C"/,.     When  allowed  to  stand 
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in  contact  with  air  and  lijjht,  chloride  of  lime  suffers  decora- 
position,  and,  after  treatment  with  water,  the  calcium  chlo- 
e  is  found  to  have  increased  in  quantity,  while  the  hypo- 
lorite  has  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution.  When 
posed  to  moist  air  containing  carbonic  acid,  bleaching 
wder  is  decomposed,  hypochlorous  acid  is  evolved,  and 
Icium  carbonate  formed.  When,  therefore,  chloride  of 
e  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  the  active  agent  in  ordinary 
circumstances  is  hypochlorous  acid,  and  not  free  chlorine. 
t  a  moderate  temperature  (50°),  dry  chloride  of  lime  is 
nverted  into  calcium  chlorate,  and  the  mass  becomes  pasty 
from  the  separation  of  water: 

ZCa^Hfi.Cl^  =  hCaCl^  +  Cai^ClO;)^  +  3Ca(0//\  +  6//,0 

This  change  proceeds  at  a  diminished  rate  even  in  direct 
sunlight.  Chloride  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  water,  calcium 
hydrate  separates  out,  and  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite 
pass  into  solution: 

Ca^Hfi.a,  =  Ca{OH),-\-  Caa,-\-  Ca(ClCf)^-\-2H,0 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  hypochlorite  thus  formed  is 
only  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  and  does  not  exist 
preformed  in  the  bleaching  powder. 

Since  the  value  of  commercial  bleaching  powder  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  hypochlorous  acid  that  it  can  pro- 
duce, and  since  the  circumstances  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
exposure  to  air  and  light  exercise  such  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  proper  production  and  stability  of  the  bleach- 
ing powder,  it  is  evident  that,  as  manufactured  and  stored, 
it  must  vary  very  considerably  in  quality.  The  most  con- 
centrated preparation  that  can  be  obtained  by  saturating 
calcium  hydrate  with  chlorine,  contains  38.5  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  substances  found 
in  commerce  rarely  contains  more  than  from  32  to  37  per 
nt.,  of  which  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  without  bleaching  power, 
ing  present  in  the  form  of  calcium  chlorate.  In  badly 
de  bleaching  powder,  the  amount  of  chlorate  present  is 
casionally  as  low  as  8  to  lu  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine — 
nearly  one-fourth  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  present  in 
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the  product.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed  to  estimat 
the  available  chlorine  present  in  bleaching  jxiwder,  the 
majority  being  based  on  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  hyp<> 
chlorites,  but  a  great  number  are  inaccurate,  in  that  they 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  of  this  admixed  chlo- 
rate, which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  valuation  proc- 
esses, reacts  like  chlorine,  although  it  has  no  bleaching 
effect. 


1 


DETERMIVATION   OF  AVAILABLE  CHLORINE. 

138.     I'enot's  Method. — This   process  is  based  on  t1 
conversion  of  an  alkaline  arsenite,  by  the  chloride-of-lime 
solution,  into  an  arseniate :  ^ 

As,0,  +  Ca{CW),  =  As,0^  +  CaCI,  " 

The  final  point  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  means  of 
potassium  iodide  and  starch;  so  long  as  any  hypochlorite 
remains  undecomposed,  a  drop  of  the  solution  brought  into 
contact  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch  renders  that  mix- 
ture blue.  This  mixture  of  iodine  and  starch  is  conveniently 
employed  in  the  form  of  test  paper. 


i 


139.  Preparation  of  Test  Pnper. — Three  grams  of 
potato  or  wheat  starch  are  rubbed  into  a  thin  cream  with 
50  or  60  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water.  This  mixture  is 
poured  into  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  the  liquid 
heated,  under  constant  stirring,  until  it  boils;  1  gram  of 
potassium  iodide  and  1  gram  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted 
to  500  cubic  centimeters.  A  number  of  strips  of  Swedish 
filter  paper  are  moistened,  and,  when  dry,  are  ready  for  use. 
They  should  be  preserved  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle. 

140.  Preparation  of  Standard  Arsenlous  Aeltl, — To 

prepare  the  arsenious-acid  solution,  powder  a  quantity  of 
pure,  white  arsenic  A<r^O,,  and  weigh  off  exactly  4.95  grams 
into  a  liter  fiask;  to  this  add  from  25  to  30  grams  of  pure, 
crystallized,  sodium  carbonate  and  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
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water.  Boil  the  solution  gently,  and  shake  continually  until 
all  is  dissolved;  cool  and  dilute  up  to  the  liter  mark;  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  tliis  solution  corresponds  to  .00355  gram  of 
available  chlorine,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

I  molecule  of  As^O^  can  take  up  2  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form 
As^O^,  which  are  equivalent  to  4  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Molecular  weight  of  As,0,  =  198. 

Molecular  weight  of  (T/,        =  142. 

Since  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  arsenious  solution  contains 

nn^nr  J    ^         4. 950  gTams  takcu 

.00495  gram  As.O,  =  -r-nrrr^ .     ,  ...     > 

"  *    •       1,000  c.  c.  m  1  liter 

then,  198 :  142  =  .  00495 :  .00355. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  out  exactly  the  required  quan- 
tity of  white  arsenic,  it  is  preferable  to  take  a  round  num- 
ber, about  5  grams,  and  dilute  accordingly.  For  example, 
5.016  grams  of  white  arsenic  were  weighed  out  into  the  liter 
flask,  30  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  200  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water  added;  after  complete  solution  and  cooling,  the 
liquid  was  diluted  to  1  liter  and  13.33  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  were  added  by  means  of  a  burette,  since, 
4.'.)5: 1,000  =  5.01(>:1,013.:}3. 

The  solution  in  the  flask  is  well  shaken,  and  decanted  off 
into  a  number  of  small,  well  stoppered  buttles;  this  precau- 
tion diminishes  the  liability  of  the  solution  to  change  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

141.  Analysis. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  the  bleaching 
powder,  transfer  to  a  mortar,  add  60  or  GO  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  rub  to  a  thin  cream.  Allow  the  heavier  par- 
ticles to  settle,  decant  the  turbid  supernatant  liquid,  add 
more  water,  rub  up  again,  and  continue  thus  until  all  the 
powder  has  been  transferred  to  a  liter  flask.  Fill  the  flask 
up  to  the  mark  and  shake  well.  Transfer  60  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  solution,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  to  a  beaker, 
and  add  the  arsenious  solution,  from  a  burette,  with  constant 
•  tirring.     The  end  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  means 
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of  starch  and  potassium  iodide,  used  as  an  outside  indicator. 
After  each  addition  of  the  arsenious  solution,  the  mixture  is 
stirred,  and  a  drop  is  removed  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  a  piece  of  the  filter  paper,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  Art.  139.     So  long  as  unde- 
composed  bleaching  powder  is  present,  the  liquid  will  cause  ] 
a  blue  stain  upon  the  paper.     The  arsenious  sohition  is  cau- 
tiously added,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  brought  into  contact 
with  the  paper  gives  no  blue  stain.     There  is  no  difficulty  in] 
observing  the  final  point ;  the  gradual  increasing  faintness  in  I 
the  blue  color  of  the  drops  indicates  with  great  accuracy  thel 
progress  of  the  reaction.     In  making  a  second  reaction,  care 
must  be  taken  to  shake  the  contents  of  the  liter  flask,  before , 
withdrawing  the  solution ;    if  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
the  second  determination  will  give  a  much  lower  result — a 
difference  of  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  being  not  infrequently 
obtained  in  testing  the  clear  and  the  turbid  liquids. 

For  example,  10.9l>  grams  of  bleaching  powder  were  treated 
as  described,  and  diluted  to  1  liter;  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  turbid  solution  required  48.1  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
arsenious  solution  to  complete  the  reaction.  Since  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  .00355  of  chlorine, 
this  would  correspond  to  48.1  X. 00353  =  .1707  gram  in  the! 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  solution.  But  60  cubic  centimeters] 
contain   .  5495  gram  of  the   bleaching  powder,   hence,  the ' 

.  •      .1707X100        ^,  „^  ,     , 

substance  contains —7—= —  =  31.06  per  cent,  of  available 

chlorine. 


.541)5 


143.  Ii-on  Method. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  bleaching 
powder,  place  in  a  mortar,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  rub  to  a  cream ;  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  subside, 
pour  off  the  turbid,  supernatant  liquid  into  a  liter  flask,  add 
more  water,  and  rub  again,  and  continue  until  the  whole  lot 
of  the  bleaching  powder  has  been  transferred  to  the  flask,  fill 
up  to  the  mark,  sliake  well,  and  remove  50  cubic  centimeters, 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  to  a  beaker  for  analysis. 

Weigh  out,  in  the  meantime,  .323  gram  of  piano  wire, 
which  will  contain  .324  gram  of  Fc,  and  dissolve  it  in  2  cubic 
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centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Cool,  fill  the  flask  with  cold 
ter,  and  pour  into  a  large  beaker.  Now  add  the  50  cubic 
ntiraeters  of  the  turbid  bleaching  powder  solution,  pour- 
ing it  in  slowly  and  stirring  constantly.  Dilute  the  whole 
to  about  500  cubic  centimeters.  Then,  by  means  of  a  stand- 
ized  solution  of  potassium  f)ermanganate,  prepared  as 
stribcd  in  Art.  1)4,  Quantitativf  Analysis,  Part  1,  deter- 
ine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the  ferrous  condition. 
The  reaction  is 

^fSO,  +  C'a(C/0),  +  2H,S0,  =  2/u;{S0X  +  CaC/,  +  2f/,0 

am  which  is  seen  that  50  parts  of  Fe  arc  equivalent  to 
5.5  parts  of  C/. 

For  an  example,  assume  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of   the 
atassium-permanganate   solution   was   equivalent   to  .it(i3 

gram  Fi;  and  that  23.8  cubic  centimeters  of  that  solution 
irere  re<iuired  to  oxidize  the  ferrous  iron  not  acted  on  by  the 
teaching  powder  used,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  .5  gram; 
.8  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  correspond  to  23.8 
,fHi3,  or  .0714  gram  of  iron  remaining  unoxidized.  Then, 
J24  {/v  taken)  — .0714  (/*<•  unoxidized)  =  .2526  gram  Ff 
ddized  by  bleaching  powder.  Since  50  parts  Fe  corre- 
wjnd  to  35.5  parts  C/,  we  have  the  proportion:  56  :  35.5 
.2526  :  .r,  when  x  =  .1001  gram  available  C/.      .5  gram 

bleaching  powder  contains  .1601  gram  available  chlorine, 
lereforu  1  gram  contains  .3202  gram,  or  32.02  per  cent. 

Ivailable  chloriue. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SOAP. 


PRKI^FMIXAUY   nK>LVRK8. 

143.  Soaps  are  mainly  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids;  in  fact, 
lium  and  potassium  salts.  Soda  soaps  are  hard  and  come 
into  the  market  under  the  name  of  compact,  cut,  or  filled 
ips.  Potash  soaps  are  soft,  and  are  known  as  soft  soaps. 
mely,   however,  hard  potash   soaps  have  appeared.     For 
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analytical  purposes,  soap  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Toi/d 
soaps,  the  best  grades  uf  wliicli  are  free  from  impurities  and 
free  alkali.  Laundry  soaps,  containing  generally  an  excess 
of  alkalies,  in  the  form  of  either  sodium  silicate,  sodium 
carbonate,  or  free  alkali,  and  rosin.  Commercial  soaps,  the 
great  variety  of  soaps  used  in  the  arts  and  industries;  this 
class  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  soft  soaps  in  which  potasl 
is  the  base,  and  {b)  hydra t til  soaps,  in  which  soda  represent! 
the  base,  being  formed  by  caustic  soda  and  palmnut  oil  or 
cocoanut  oil.  ^T^'c^icatt'd  soaps,  containing  medicinal  agents, 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulphur,  tar,  etc. 

144.  The  complete  analysis  of  a  soap  frequently  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty,   since  many  adulterants  niayH 
be  used  in   the   cheaper  grades  aud   many  substances  not 
adulterants,  the  use  of  which  is  permitted  as  colorants  and 
perfume.     It  has  been   stated  that  besides  the  alkali  and 
fatty  acids  and  water  Vequisite  for  the  formation  of  a  soap, 
the  following  substances  have  been  found  in   the  different 
varieties,  namely,    ocher,    ultramarine,    sodium   aluminate^H 
borax,  resin,  vermilion,  arsenite  of  copper,  alcohol,  sugar,^^ 
vaseline,  camphor,  gelatine,  petroleum,   naphthalene,  car- 
bolic acid,  tar,  glycerine,  bran,  starchf,  etc.  ^| 

145.  Sampling  of  Sonp. — In  analyzing  soaps,  care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  fairly  representative  sample.  In 
the  case  of  hard  soap,  this  is  best  effected  by  cutting-  a  trans- 
verse slice  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  or  cake.  A  cylinder 
withdrawn  from  a  cake  by  means  of  a  cork  borer  or  cheese 
sampler,  also  affords  a  fairly  good  sample.  In  many  cases 
it  is  preferable  to  reduce  the  soap  to  thin  slices  or  shaving 
which  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  preserved  in  a  wcl| 
stoppered  bottle. 


^ 


DETERMINATIOX  OF  WATEH. 

146.  The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  water  in 
soap  is  important,  and  requires  considerable  care  to  insure 
accurate  results.  If  the  soap  is  solid,  a  fairly  representative 
sample  should  be  reduced  to  fine  shavings  or  scraping  with 
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.  knife.     A  known  weight  is  then  exposed  for  some  time  to 
,  temperature  of  40°  to  50°,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised 
100°,  and  continued  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  loss  in 
height  is  observed.    The  soap  should  not  be  allowed  to  melt. 
A  more  rapid  method  that  is  also  applicable  in  cases  of 
t)ft  soap,  consists  in  placing  from  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sam- 
He,  iinely  divided  in  the  case  of  hard  soap,  into  a  large  porce- 
lain crucible,  set  in  a  sand  bath  that  is  heated  by  a  small 
Junsen  flame.     The  soap  is  continually  stirred  with  a  glass 
(weighed  with  the  crucible)  having  a  roughed  and  jagged 
end,  a  peculiarity  that  greatly  facilitates  the  stirring  and 
■3>reaking  up  of  the  lumps  of  soap  formed  toward  the  end  of 
^■he  operation.     The  operation  is  usually  complete  in  20  to 
PpO  minutes,  and  is  known  to  be  at  an  end  when  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  placed  over  the  crucible  (the  flame  being  removed) 
no  longer  bedewed  with  moisture.     Care  is  required,  how- 
sr,  to  prevent  burning  of  the  soap,  but  the  odor  thus  devel- 
is  so  characteristic  that  the  manipulation  is  easily  con- 
ailed. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  soap  varies  greatly;  in  so  called 
dry  soaps,  it  rarely  exceeds  Ifj  to  20  per  cent.,  while  in  infe- 
rior soaps,  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  it  sometimes  reaches  70 
to  80  per  cent. 


P 


DETEItMIJfATION  OF  ITN8APONIFIEU  MATTER. 

147.  For  the  determination  of  unsaponified  matter,  the 
soap  that  has  been  dried  by  one  of  the  processes  described 
in  the  preceding  article  is  extracted  in  an  extraction  appa- 

tus,  similar  to  that  described  in  the  analysis  of  milk  (see 
Art.  90)  with  petroleum  ether,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
should  boil  below  80°,  and  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 
After  the  extraction  is  complete,  the  petroleum  ether  is  dis- 
tilled off,  the  residue  dried  at  1(K>°,  and  weighed. 

In  a  boiled,  well  made  soap,  there  should  be  no  unsaponi- 
iied  matter,  unless  the  same  has  been  added  subsequently. 
In  addition  to  unsaponified  fats,  foreign  matters  are  some- 
times found  in  the  petroleum-ether  extract,  such  as  soft 
paraffin  (so  called  mineral  soap  stock),  waxes,  phenol,  etc 
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DKTKRMINATIOX  OF  TOTAL  ALKALI  AVD  FATTT  ACIDS. 

148.  The  portion  of  the  soap  not  volatile  at  100°  and 
insoluble  in  petroleum  ether,  really  constitutes  the  soap 
proper,  and  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  preparatory  to  deter- 
mining the  total  alkali  and  fatty  acids  therein.  ' 

In  analyzing  soap  of  known  origin  and  general  composi- 
tion, it  is  often  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  previous  opera- 
tions of  drj'ing  and  exhausting  with  petroleum  ether.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  evidently  preferable  to  weigh  out  10  grams 
of  the  original  soap  and  at  once  treat  it  with  hot  water. 

A  pure  soap  dissolves  completely  in  hot  water,  and  no 
ordinary  product  should  leave  more  than  a  slight  residue.. 
If  the  soap  under  examination  is  so  c&lled  "scouring  soap, 
the  insoluble  residue  will  be  found  to  contain  quantities  of 
fine  sand.  The  residue,  if  appreciable,  should  be  washed  by 
decantation,  and  eventually  brought  upon  a  filter  with  hot 
water,  dried  at  100",  and  weighed,  after  which,  if  deemed 
desirable,  it  can  be  subjected  to  further  examination. 
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149.    To  the  aqueous  solution  is  added  an  excess  of  half. 

normal  sulphuric  acid,  setting  free  the  fatty  acids  that  rii 
to  the  surface.     The  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was 
effected  is  next  cooled  bj'  placing  it  in  ice  water,  thus  solidi- 
fying the  fatty  acids.     When  the  fatty  acids  have  solidified. 
it  is  best  to  decant  the  liquid,  remelt  with  hot  water  2  or' 
3  times  to  remove  any  enclosed  mineral  acid,  cool  again,  filter, 
and  wash  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longe; 
acid,  as  shown  by  litmus. 

The  filtrate  from  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  contains  thi 
total  alkali  now  present  as  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  any  glycerol,  which  may  have  been  present  in  the 
soap  if  saponification  has  been  effected  in  the  cold.  The 
acid  liquid  may  further  contain  a  small  quantity  of  soluble 
fatty  acids.  It  is  first  titrated  with  half-normal  potassium 
hydrate,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  From  the 
original  amount  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  added,  and 
from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half-normal  potas- 
sium hydrate  required  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  same, 
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e  total  alkali  of  the  sample  is  calculated  and  reported  as 

After   the  liquid  has  been  rendered  neutral  to  methyl 

orange  (which  indicates  the  mineral  acid),  phenol-phthalein 

solution  is  added  and  more  potassium  hydrate  is  run  in.  The 

number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  hydrate  required 

for  neutralizing  to  phenol-phthalein  solution  corresponds  to 

soluble  fatty  acids: 

C,H^J00,H-^K0H  =  C,H,^CO^K+H^O 

C  M  CO 
And  this  is  calculated  to  caprylic  anhydride  /^  jJ^ (^r)>^>  ^^ 

the  absence  of  more  deTmite  knowledge  as  to  their  nature. 
The  calculation  is  made  by  simple  proportion,  thus: 
molecular  weight  of  C^H^jCOJi  :  molecular  weight  of 


^C%"%>0  =  weight  of  C,//,^CO,H  :  x 


In  soaps  containing  silicates  of  the  alkalies  (a  not  unusual 
constituent),  the  gelatinous  silicic  acid  that  separates  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  with  the  fatty  acids 
on  filtration.  To  separate  the  fatty  acids  from  this,  as 
well  as  other  impurities,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  as 
follows: 

The  funnel  containing  the  filter,  with  the  fatty  acids,  is 
placed  in  a  small  beaker  and  heated  in  an  air  bath.  As  the 
filter  dries,  the  fatty  acids  pass  through  it  and  collect  in 
the  beaker  below,  while  all  impurities,  silicic  acid,  talc,  etc., 
remain  on  the  filter.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the 
filter,  which  remains  saturated  with  the  fatty  acids,  with  hot 
alcohol  or  petroleum  ether.  The  alcohol  or  petroleum  ether 
is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
described  above. 

^B  DKTERMINATIOX  OF  FREE  AI.KAX.I. 

150.  For  the  determination  of  IVee  alkali,  a  separate 
portion  of  the  sample  is  weighed  out,  and  extracted  in  an 
extraction  apparatus  with  neutral  alcohol.  The  caustic 
alkali  is  determined  in  the  alcoholic  solution  by  titrating 
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with  half-nonnal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenol -phthalein 
as  an  indicator.  If,  however,  soap  contains  unsaponified  fat^^f 
as  is  quite  frequently  the  case  when  the  soap  is  made  by  the^^ 
so  called  cold  />rociss,  this  method  cannot  be  used,  since  in 
alcoholic  solution,  unsaponified  fat  would  be  readily  saponi- 
fied by  the  free  caustic  alkali  present.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soap  must  be  dried  first  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  at  100°,  the  unsaponified  matter  extracted  with 
petroleum  ether,  and  finally  the  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  the  free  alkali  determined  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  as 
before.  The  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  silicate,  borax,  and 
everything  insohible  in  alcohol,  remains  behind  in  the  extrac- 
tion tube,  and  may  Ije  tried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  If  con-, 
siderable,  it  may  be  further  treated  as  follows: 

The   residue   is  exhausted  with   boiling  water,    and  th« 
solution  is  then  titrated  with  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid,1 
using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.     The  amount  of  acid 
required  corresponds  to  carbonate,  silicate,  and  borate,  which 
are  reported  together. 


n- 
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DETKUMFNATION  OF  REaiK. 

151.  Resin  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  soaps, 
resinatcs  of  the  alkalies  having  a  similar  action  to  soaps,  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  material  naturally  suggesting  a  partia^f 
substitution  of  it  for  the  natural  fats  and  oils.     As  a  qualita- 
tive test  for  resin,  Gottlieb's  method  is  usually  employed. 

152.  Gottlieb'^    Qualitative    Test    for     Restn. — A™ 

small  quantity  of  the  soap  under  examination  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  heated  to  boiling.  A  strong  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  is  added,  until  the  fatty  acids  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated. The  magnesium  resinates  remain  in  solution.  Hi 
After  boiling  2  or  .3  minutes,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
hot  filtrate  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  resin,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  due  to  the  separated 
resin  acid.  The  boiling  should  he  continued  for  \  hour,  to 
make  sure  that  the  turbidity  is  due  to  resin  acids  and  not  to, 
volatile  fatty  acids. 
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153.     Hiibl's  Method  of  Quantitative  Determina- 
tion of  Kesln. — From  ^  to  1  gram  of  the  solid  mixture  of 
^■iatty  and  rcsiii  acids,  obtained  as  described  in  Art.  150,  is 
^^Bteated  in  a  closed  flask  on  the  water  bath  with  20  cubic  cen- 
^HUmeters  of  alcohol  to  complete  solution.    The  acids  are  neu- 
^^tralized  with  alkali,  using  phenol-phthalein  as  an  indicator. 
^^The  alcoholic-soap  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  the 
^^kask    rinsed    with    water,   the    solution  diluted    to    about 
^^00  cubic  centimeters,  and  silver  nitrate  added  to  complete 
I      precipitation.     The  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  silver  salts 
^■pf  resin  and  fatty  acids,  must  be  protected  from  sunlight.    It 
^^s  filtered  off,  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  dried  at  100°, 
^and  extracted  in  an  extraction  apparatus  with  ether.     The 
^^klver  resinates  dissolve  in  the  ether,  while  the  silver  salts  of 
^^he  fatty  acids  remain  undissolved.     The  ethereal  solution 
of  the  resin  acids  should  have  a  yellow  or  light-brownish 
color.     It  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  the  filtrate  shaken 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  separatory  funnel.    The  resulting 
ethereal  solution  of  resin  acids  is  filtered  from  the  silver 
chloride,  washed  with  water,  and  the  filter  and  separator 
rinsed  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

As  the  resin  is  weighed  in  the  hydrated  form,  its  weight 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  .9732  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  anhydride. 

'  154.     In  most  analyses  of  soap,  the  following  determina- 

tions are  made:  Water,  alkali,  combined  as  soap  (as  Na^O), 
alkali  free  (as  sodium  hydrate),  sodium  carbonate,  and  total 
fatty  acids  as  anhydrides.  The  composition  of  an  ordinary 
yellow  laundry  soap  is  given  below: 

Water 1  9.2  6 

Alkali  combined  as  soap  Nafi. 8.5  7 

Alkali  free  as  NaOH 0.2  0 

Alkali  as  Na^CO, 0.2  0 

Fatty  anhydrides 6  2.3  2 

Resin l  9.4  5 

Total 10  0.0  0 
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DETERMINATION  OF  SUGAB. 


PRELIMFNARY  RKSLVRKS. 

155.  The  different  varieties  of  sugar,  their  constitution, 
properties,  etc.  are  treated  under  the  heading  "Carbohy- 
drates "  in  Ori^anic  Clinnistry,  Part  4,  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  what  will  be  said  in  this  section, 
the  student  is  advised  to  study,  in  conjunction  with  these 
methods  of  analysis,  the  articles  coming  under  that  heading. 

The  investigation  of  sugar  and  saccharine  products,  suchj 
as  beets,  the  juice,  molasses,  etc.,  extends  as  a  rule  to  the 
estimation  of  cane  sugar,  invert  sugar,  water,  alkalinity, 
and  ash. 
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IJETEKMIXATIOX  OP  CAXE  SUGAR. 

156.  Cane  sugar  may  be  determined  from  the  specific 
gravity  or  by  polarization.  ^H 

157.  Hpeclflc  Gi"avlty. — It  is  evident  that  an  accurate 
estimation  of  sugar  in  solution,  by  means  of  the  specific  grav-^n 
ity  of  the  solution,  can  only  be  executed  if  no  other  dissolveoB 
substances  are  present.     Should  other  substances  be  in  solu- 
tion, they  affect  the  specific  gravity  in  different  ways.     In 
such  solutions,  only  an  apparent  value  expressed  in  per  cent. 

of  sugar  can  be  obtained.  ^| 

The  determination  of  specific  gra\ity  is  conducted  eithef^ 
with  one  of  the  usual  forms  of  applicable  apparatus,  such  as 
pycnometer,  hydrostatic  balance,  densimeter,  in  which  cas 
the  percentage  of  sugar  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravit 
must  be  referred  to  in  a  corresponding  table,  or  by  means  i 
an  areometer  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  sac- 
charimeter  of  Brix  or  Balling.     The  object  of  the  Balling 
or  Brix  instrument  is  to  give  in  direct  percentages  the  solid 
matter  in  solution.     It  is  evident  that  for  this  purpose  the 
instrument   must   be   graduated    for  a  particular  kind    of 
material,  since  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  solution  might  have 


as 
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t  different  specific  gravity  from  a  similar  quantity  of  another 
iy.     Instruments  of  this  kind,  graduated  for  pure  sugar, 
found  very  useful  in  technical  sugar  analysis.     To  attain 
rcater  accuracy  and  avoid  an  instrument  with  too  long  a 
em,  the  Brix  hydrometer  is  made  in  sets.     A  convenient 
rrangement  is  to  have  a  set  of  three,  graduated  as  follows: 
le  from  0°  to  30",  one  from  25°  to  oO",  and  one  from  45°  to 
.     When  the  percentage  of  solid  matter  dissolved  is  over 
the  readings  of  the  scale  are  not  very  reliable.     These 
istruments,  similar  to  the  Baumd  hydrometer,  are  gradu- 
al a  fixed  temperature,  usually  17.5°;  special  tables. 
Iiowng  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  scale  reading 
rhen  made  at  any  other  temperature,  are  usually  supplied 
rith  the  instruments.     A  certain  amount  for  every  degree 
temperature  and  every  5  per  cent,  of  solids  has  to  be  sub- 
racted  or  added,  according  as  the  temperature  is  below  or 
)ve  17.5". 


158.  Optical  Pi*opertles  of  Natiinil  8ugfars.^As 
has  been  already  stated  in  Art.  165  et  seq..  Physics,  and 
^bther  sections,  the  solutions  of  all  natural  sugars  have  the 
^fcroperty  of  deflecting  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  and  the 
^■egree  of  deflection  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
^the  solution.     By  measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  rotation 

i reduced,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution  can  be 
etermined.     In  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  determina- 
lon,  it  is  necessary  that  only  one  kind  of  sugar  be  present, 
r,  if  more  than  one,  that  the  quantities  of  all  but  one  be 
etermined  by  other  means,  and  the  disturbances  produced 
thereby  in  the  total  rotation  be  properly  arranged.     As  a 
^inatter  of  fact,  the  process  in  practice  is  applied  chiefly  to 
^B^ne  and  milk  sugars,  both  of  which  occur  in  nature  in  an 
^^approximately  pure  state. 

kThe  instruments  used  for  measuring  the  degree  of  deflec- 
on  produced  in  a  plane  of  polarized  light  is  called  a  polar- 
cope,  polarimeter,  or  snccliarimcter.     For  a  theoretical  dis- 
ission  of  the  principles  of  polarization,  and  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  construction  of  saccharimeters,  the 
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student  is  referred  to  Arts.  158  to  167,  Physics,  and  to 
standard  works  on  optics  and  the  construction  of  optical 
instruments.  For  the  needs  of  the  student,  a  description  of 
the  instruments  most  commonly  used,  and  the  method  o£ 
using  them  will  be  sufficient. 

159.  The  Saccharlmeter.  —  A  saccharimeter,  or 
polarlscoije,  for  the  solutions  of  sugar,  consists  essentially 
of  a  prism  for  polarizing  the  light,  called,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  nicol,  a  tube  of  definite  length  for 
holding  the  sugar  solution,  a  second  nicol  made  movable  on 
its  axis  ft>r  adjustment  to  the  degree  of  rotation,  and  a  gradu- 
ated arc  for  measuring  it.  Instead  of  having  the  second 
nicol  movable,  many  instruments  have  an  adjusting  wedge 
of  quartz  of  opposite  polarizing  power  to  the  sugar,  by  meansi 
of  which  the  displacement  produced  on  the  polarized  plane 
is  corrected.  A  graduated  scale  and  vernier  serve  to  measure 
the  movement  of  the  wedges  and  give  in  certain  condi- 
tions the  desired  reading  of  the  percentage  of  the  sugar 
present  Among  the  large  number  of  instruments  that  have 
been  constn.icted  fur  analytical  purposes,  only  three  are 
generally  u.sed  in  this  country,  and  these  will  be  described 
here. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  polarizing  instrument  consists  ol 
two  nicul  prisms,  one  of  which,  namely,  the  analyzer,  is 
capable  of  rotation  about  its  long  axis.  The  prolongation  of 
this  axis  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  other  prism,  i.  e. ,  the 
polarizer.  The  two  prisms  are  sufficiently  removed  from 
each  other  to  allow  the  interposition  of  the  polarizing  body, 
in  a  tube  of  definite  length,  the  polarizing  power  of  which  i: 
to  be  ascertained.      See  Fig.  3li,  Physics. 

For  purpose  of  description,  three  kinds  of  saccharimete; 
may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Instruments  in  w^hich  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  is  measured  by  rotating  the  analyzer  about  its 
axis. 

Instruments  of  this  type  conform  to  the  simple  type  just 
mentioned  and  illustrated  in  Physics ;  they  are  under  most 
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editions  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest.     The  Laurent, 
WV//,  LtiHiiult-Lippich^  etc.  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Instruments  in  which  nicols  are  stationary,  and  the 
pirection   of   the  plane  of  polarized  light  collected  by  the 

Jterposition  of  a  wedge  of  a  solid  polarizing  body. 
To  instruments  of  this  type  belong  those  of  Soldi,  Duboscq, 

K'cluibli-r,  and  the  compensating  apparatus  of  Schmidt,  and 
faensth. 
3.  Apparatus  in  which  the  analyzer  is  set  in  a  constant 
ngle  with  the  polarizer,  and  the  compensation  secured  by 
arying  the  length  or  concentration  of  the  interposed  polar- 
iiing  light. 

I  The  apparatus  of  Trannin  belongs  to  this  class. 
IGO.    Appearance  of  Field  of  Vision. — Saccharimeters 
ne  also  classified  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  field  of 
ision  as  follows: 
1.     Tint  instruments,  the  field  of  vision  of  which  in  every 
osition  of  the  nicols,  except  that  on  which  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  polarized  light  is  coincident  with  the  three  princi 
^fcal  sections,  is  composed  of  two  semidisks  of  different  color, 
^B   2.     Shadow  instrument,  where  the  field  of  vision  in  all 
^Bxcept  neutral  positions,  is  comf>osed  of  two  semidisks,  one 
^■lark  and  one  yellow.     As  the  neutral  position  is  approxi 
^Tnated,  the  two  disks  gradually  assume  a  light  yellow  color, 
and  when  neutrality  is  reached,  they  appear  to  be  equally 
^Bolored. 

^^   The  Laurent,  Schmidt  and  Haensch  shadozv,  and  Landolt- 
Lippich  instruments  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  Striated  instruments,  where  the  field  of  vision  is  striated. 
The  lines  may  be  tinted  as  in'  the  Wild  polar istrobometer, 
i>r  black,  as  in  the  Duboscq  and  Trannin  instruments.  The 
(leutral  position  is  indicated,  either  by  the  disappearance  of 

be  strife  (Wild's),  or  by  the  phenomenon  of  their  becoming 
intinuous  (Duboscq "s  and  Trannin's). 


161,    lilgrht  Employed  In  the  Use  of  Polar!seoi)es. — 

?olariscopes  may  further  be  distinguished  as  those  that  are 
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used  with  white  light  (oil  lamp,  etc.),  and  thosL-  that  are 
used  with  monochromatic  light  (sodium  flame,  etc.).  The 
Scheibler  and  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  apparatus  belong 
to  the  first  class,  while  tlie  Laurent  and  Landolt-Lippich 
apparatus  belong  to  the  second  class. 

Some  of  the  instruments  in  common  use  are  arranged  tvi 
be  used  with  ordinary  lamps  or  gas  light,  and  also  with  a 
monochromatic  flame.  Laurent's  polarimeter  is  one  of  this 
kind. 

1(>3.     Rotation    Instinimont.  —  This    instrument    has' 
already  been  described  as  one  in  which  the  extent  of  devia- 
tion in  the  plane  of  polarization,  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  an  optically  acti%'e  substance,  is  measured  by  rotating  one  ! 
of  the  nicols  about  its  axis,  and  measuring  the  degree  of  this 
rotation  by  a  vernier  or  a  graduated  arc. 

163.  !Laurent  PolarLscope. — A  polariscope  adapted  by 
Laurent  to  the  use  of  monochromatic  yellow  light  is  largely 
used  in  tliis  country.  It  has  the  second  nicol,  called  the 
analyser,  movable,  and  the  degree  of  rotation  produced  is 
read  in  angular  tenns  directly  from  a  divided  circle.  The 
scale  is  graduated  both  in  angular  measurements  and  in  per 
cent,  of  sugar  for  a  definite  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution  and  a  definite  length  of  the  observation  tulie.  The 
normal  solution  for  this  instrument  contains  16.9  grams  of 
pure  sugar  in  100  centimeters,  and  the  length  of  the  observa- 
tion tube  is  exactly  200  millimeters.  Both  the  angular  rota- 
tion and  the  direct  percentage  of  sugar  can  be  read  at  the 
same  time.  The  light  is  rendered  yellow  by  bringing  into 
the  flames  of  a  double  Buusen  burner  spoons  made  of  plati- 
num wire,  which  carry  small  pieces  of  fused  sodium  chloride, 

164.  Construction  of  Laurent's  Polariscope. — The 

shadow  polariscope  invented  by  Laurent  is  constructed  as 
follows:  The  polarizer  is  a  special  nicol  that  is  not  fixed  in 
its  position,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  turns  about  its  own 
axis.  By  the  device,  the  quantity  of  light  passing  through 
it  can  be  regulated  and  the  apparatus  is  thus  useful  with  ■ 
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Dlored  solutions  that  are  not  easily  cleared  by  any  of  the 

)mn)on  bleaching  agents.     The  greater  the  quantity  of  light 

Imitted,   however,    the   less  delicute   the   reading  of  the 

badow  produced.     The  plane  of  polarized  light  emergent 

am  this  prism  falls  on  a  disk  of  glass  half  covered  with  a 

jin  lamina  of  quartz  that  thus  divides  the  field  of  vision 

Bto  halves.      It  is  this  seraidisk  of  quartz  that  is  the  distin- 

aishing  feature  of  the  apparatus.     The  polarized  light  thus 

sses  without  hindrance  tlie  half  field  of  vision  that  is  cov- 

sd  by  the  glass  only,  but  cannot  pass  the  quartz  plate 

Bless  its  axis  is  set  in  a  certain  way.   •  The  field  of  vision 

ay  be  thus  half  dark,  or  both  halves  may  be  equally  illu- 

inated  or  equally  dark,  according  to  the  position  of  the 

jcol  analyzer,  which  is  freely  movable  about  its  axis  and 

irries  a  vernier  and  reading  glass  over  a  graduated  circle. 

The  field  of  vision  in  the  Laurent  apparatus  may  have  the 

following  forms.     Let  the  polarizer  be  first  so  adjusted  that 

llie  plane  of  polarization  of  the  transmitted  pencil  of  light  is 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  plate  lying  in  the  direction  A  />', 

Fig.  35.     The  two  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  will  then 
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appear  equally  illuminated  in  every  position  of  the  analyzer. 
But,  if  the  polarizing  nicol  is  inclined  to  A  B  at  an  angle  a, 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rays  passing  through  the 
quartz  plate  will  undergo  deviation,  through  an  angle  in  the 

posite  direction. 

It  happens  from  this,  that  when  in  the  uncovered  half  of 

the  field,  the  plane  of  polarization  has  the  direction  A  C, 

the  other  half  it  will  have  A  C.     When  the  analyzer  is 

tatcd,  if  its  plane  of  polarization  lie  in  the  direction  cc, 

e  rays  polarized  parallel  to  A  C  will  be  completely  extin- 
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guished  and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  field  will  be  dark. 
The  opposite  happens  when  the  plane  of  polarizixtion  lies  in 
the  direction  of  c'c'.     When  onj  half  of  the  field  is  thus 
obscured,  tlie  other  half  suffers  only  a  partial  diminution  of 
the  intensity  of  its  illumination.     When  the  middle  position  ^     , 
^^  is  reached  in  the  rotation  of  the  analyzer,  the  illuminatioa^B 
of  the  two  halves  is  uniform,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which ^* 
the  zero  of  the  scale  is  reached.     The  slightest  rotation  of 
the  analyzer  to  the  right  or  left  of  this  neutral  point  will 
cause  a  shadow  to  ap{x;ar  on  one  of  the  halves  of  the  field, 
which,  by  an  oscillatory  movement  of  the  analyzer,  seems  to 
leap  from  side  to  side.     The  smaller  the  angle  a  or  HA  C, 
the  more  delicate  will  he  the  shading  and  the  more  accuratej 
the  observation. 
The  various  pieces  composing  the  polariscop)e  are  arrangedl 


Pio.  X. 

in  the  following  positions,  beginning  on  the  right  of  Fig. 
and  passing  to  the  left,  where  the  obser\'er  is  seated : 

1.  The  lamp  ^U. 

2.  The  lens  />'  for  condensing  the  rays  and  rendering  them 
parallel. 

3.  The  tube  /,  blackened  inside  to  carry  the  lens,.  I 

4.  A  thin  lamina  Jt,   cut  from   a  crystal  of  potassium 
bichromate,  serving  to  render  the  sodium  light  more  tnono- 
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^^biromatic.  When  the  saccharine  liquid  under  examination 
^■b  colored,  this  crystal  is  removed  before  observation  is  made. 
^H  5.  The  polarizer  i?,  which  is  rotatable  tlirough  a  small 
jangle  by  the  lever  K. 

.  6.  The  lever/K,  for  rotating  the  tube  containing  the 
^bolarizer.     This  is  operated  by  the  rod  X  extending  to  the 

^H  7.     Diaphragm  D,  half  covered  w-ith  a  lamina  of  quartz. 
^H  8.     Trough  L  for  holding  the  observation  tube. 
^H   9.     Disk  C,  carn,'ing  divided  circle  and  sugar  scale. 
'^^   10.      Mirror  J/,  to  throw  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the 
vernier  of  the  scale. 

11.  Reading  glass  JV,  carried  on  the  same  radius  as  the 
mirror,  and  used  to  magnify  and  read  the  scale. 

12.  Device  F,  to  regulate  the  zero  of  the  instrument. 

"  13.  Tube  //,  carrying  a  nicol  analyzer  and  ocular  0  for 
defining  the  field  of  vision.  This  tube  is  rotated  by  the 
radial  arm  G,  carrying  the  mirror  and  reading  glasa 


P  165.  Manlptilatlon. — The  lamp  having  been  adjusted, 
the  instrument,  in  a  dark  roum,  is  so  directed  that  the  most 
luminous  spot  of  the  flame  is  in  the  line  of  vision.  An  obser- 
vation tube  filled  with  distilled  water  is  placed  in  the  trough 
and  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  placed  accurately  on  the  zero 
of  the  scale.  The  even  tint  of  the  field  of  vision  is  then 
secured  by  adjusting  the  apparatus  by  the  device  mentioned 
in  No.  12,  Art.  164. 


166.  Solell-Ventzke  l*olarIseope. — A  form  of  polar- 
iscope  giving  a  colored  field  of  vision  has  been  constructed, 
that  of  Soleil-Ventzke  being  most  exclusively  used  in  this 
country.  This  instrument  is  very  accurate  and  capable  of 
rendering  very  good  service,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those 
that  have  a  delicate  perception  of  color. 

The  general  arrangement  of  'a  tint  instrument,  as  modified 
by  Scheibler,  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Beginning  to  the  right 
of  the  figure,  its  optical  parts  are  as  follows :  A  is  a.  nicol, 
which,  with   the   quartz  plate  £,  forms  the   apparatus  for 
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producing  the  light-rose  neutral  tint.    The  proper  degree 
rotation  of  these  two  parts  is  secured  by  means  of  the  button 
L  attached  to  the  rod  carrying  the  ratchet  wheel  as  shown. 
The  polarizing  nicol  at  C  and  2?  is  a  quartz  disk,  one-half  | 
of  which  is  right-handed,  and  the  other  left-handed.     At  G\ 


irj=^, 


Fig.  iff. 


is  another  quartz  plate  belonging  to  the  analyzing  part  of 
the  apparatus.  This,  together  with  the  fixed  quartz  wedge  F 
and  the  movable  quartz  wedge  E,  constitute  the  comjien- 
sating  ppparatus  of  the  instrument  whereby  the  deviatioi^| 
produced  in  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by  the  solution  in 
the  tube  is  restored. 

Next  to  the  compensation  apparatus  is  the  analyzing  nicol, 
which,  in  this  instrument,  is  fixed  in  a  certain  place,  viz., 
the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  analyzer  and  the  telescope  for 
observing  the  field  of  vision  are  carried  in  the  tube  HJ. 
The  movable  quartz  wedge  has  a  scale  that  is  read  with  a 
telescope  A",  provided  with  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  just  over  the  scale,  and  serving  to  illuminate  it.  Theifl 
quartz  wedges  are  also  provided  with  a  movement  by  which 
the  zero  point  of  the  scale  can  be  adjusted.  A  kerosene  lamp 
with  two  flat  wicks  is  the  best  source  of  illumination,  and  the 
instrument  .should  be  used  in  a  dark  room  and  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  save  that  which  passes  through  the  instrument, 
be  suppressed  by  a  shade.  The  sensitive  or  transion  tint  is 
produced  by  that  position  of  the  regulating  apparatus  that 
gives  a  field  of  view  of  such   nature  that  a  given   small 
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ovement  of  the  quartz  compensation  wedge  gives  the  great- 
est contrast  in  color  between  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision. 
For  most  eyes,  a  faint  rose-purple  tint,  as  nearly  colorless  as 
possible,  possesses  this  quality.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
quartz  wedge  by  means  of  the  screw  head  J/ will,  with  this 
t,  produce  on  one  side  a  faint  green  and  on  the  other  side 
a  pink  color,  which  are  in  strong  contrast.  The  neutral  point 
is  reached  by  so  adjusting  the  quartz  wedge  as  to  give  both 
ves  of  the  field  the  same  faint  rose-purple  tint. 


167.  Shiulo>v  Polarlsoope  for  LAmp  lAght. — Shadow 
polariscopes  have  recently  come  into  use  for  saccharimetric 
work.  They  possess  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  of  those 
instruments  using  monochromatic  light,  and  on  the  other, 
the  ease  of  manipulation  possessed  by  the  tint  instruments. 
A  shadow  polariscope  differs  from  the  tint  instrument 
in  dispensing  with  the  nicol  and  quartz  plate  used  to 
regulate  the  sensitive  tiht,  and  in  having  its  polarizing  nicol 
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peculiarly  constructed.  The  more  improved  forms  of  the 
apparatus  have  a  double  quartz-wedge  compensation.  The 
two  wedges  are  of  opposite  optical  properties,  and  serve  to 
make  the  observation  more  accurate  by  mutual  correction. 
The  optical  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  such  an 
apparatus  la  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
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The  lenses  a,  a  for  concentrating  the  raj^  of  light  and 
rendering  them  parallel  are  contained  in  the  tube  JV.  At  0 
is  placed  the  modified  polarizing  nicol  6,  The  two  compen- 
sating quartz  wedges  are  moved  by  the  milled  screw  heads 
£,  G.  The  rest  of  the  optical  apparatus  is  arranged  as 
described  under  the  tint  polariscope  in  Art.  166. 

168.  When  properly  made,  all  the  instruments  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  capable  of  giving  accurate  results, 
if  used  according-  to  the  minute  directions  supplied  with  each 
instrument.  In  the  use  of  polariscopes  having  colored  fields 
of  vision,  a  delicate  sense  of  distinguishing  between  related 
tints  is  necessary  to  do  good  work;  color-blind  persons  obvi- 
ously cannot  use  this  kind  of  apparatus  successfully;  in  the 
shadow  instruments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  halves  of  a  field  of  vision  unequally  illumi- 
nated, and  reduce  this  inequality  to  zero.  A  neutral  field  is 
thus  secured  of  one  intensity  of  illumination,  and  of  only  one 
color,  usually  yellow.  Such  a  field  of  vision  permits  of  the 
easy  discrimination  between  the  intensity  of  the  coloration 
of  its  two  halves,  and  is  consequently  not  trying  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  and  allows  great  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

The  manipulation  of  the  polariscope  can  only  be  properly 
learned  by  using  it,  and  the  student,  if  he  follows  the  direc- 
tion accompanying  each  apparatus,  with  a  little  practice 
will  soon  be  able  to  use  it  efficiently. 

The  normal  weight  for  most  apparatus  equals  26.048 
grams;  thiit  is,  a  solution  of  2fi.t>48  grams  of  pure  cane  sugar 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  in  a  tube  200  millimeters  in  length 
causes  a  rotation  of  100°,  or  1°  corresponds  with  .20048  gram 
of  sugar  in  UtO  cubic  centimeters.  With  the  use  of  this  normal 
weight  and  a  normal  tube  (200  millimeters)  the  percentage 
of  sugar  can  consequently  be  read  off  directly.  Wlien  a 
100-mJllimeter  or  a  400-niillimeter  tube  is  used,  the  degrees 
are  to  be  doubled  or  halved. 

169,  Preparing   Snprar    Solution  for  Polarization. 

Polarization  is  always  preceded  by  clarification  and  decolori- 
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ition,  as  a  perfectly  limpid  liquid  is  of  great  importance  to 

I  secure  accurate  observations.  For  this  purpose,  a  solution 
If  basic  lead  acetate  is  usually  employed.  This  solution  acts 
■s  a  clarifying  agent  by  throwing  out  of  solution  certain 
Organic  compounds  and,  by  uniting  with  the  organic  acids 
Id  solution,  forms  an  additional  quantity  of  precipitate,  and 
these  precipitates  act  also  mechanically  in  removing  sus- 
pended matter  from  solution.  The  action  of  this  reagent  is 
therefore  very  effective  for  clarification  purposes. 

The  reagent  most  frequently  employed  is  of  the  following 
strength:  1^  liters  of  water,  404  grams  of  lead  acetate,  and 
^■64  grams  of  litharge  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  with  fre- 
^Tjuent  stirring.    The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  diluted 
to  2  liters,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  solution,  after  being 
decanted,  is  ready  for  use.     The  specific  gravity  of  this  solu- 
tion is  approximately  1.2(J7- 
To  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sugar  solution,  10  cubic 
^fcentimeters   of  this  solution  are  added,  the  precipitate  is 
^^llowed  to  settle,  and  then  filtered  off,  and  the  thus  clarified 
solution  is  ready  for  polarization. 

^^    170.     Errors  Due  to  Use  of  L,ead-Acetate  Solution. 

In  the  use  of  lead  solutions,  there  is  some  danger  of  errors 
intruding  into  the  results  of  the  work.  These  errors  are 
due  to  various  sources.  Lead  subacetate  solution,  when  used 
with  low-grade  products,  or  sugar  juices,  or  syrups  from 

ets  and  canes,  precipitates  albuminous  matter  and  also  the 

rganic  acids  present.    The  bulk  occupied  by  these  combined 

precipitates  is  often   of  considerable  magnitude,  so  that  on 

mpleting  the  volume  in  the  flask,  the  actual  sugar  solution 

iresent  is  less  than  indicated.     The  resulting  condensation 

tends  to  give  too  high  results.    With  purer  samples,  this  error 

of  no  consequence,  but  especially  with  low-grade  syrups 
nd  molasses  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  that  must  be  considered. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  correcting  it  has  been  proposed 
by  Scheibler,  and  is  as  follows: 

To  100  cubic  centinleters  of  a  solution  of  a  sample,  10  cubic 

ntiraeters  of  the  lead  subacetate  solution  are  added,  and 
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after  shaking  and  filtering,  the  polarimetric  reading  is  taken;| 
another  quantity  of  lou  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution] 
with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  lead  solution  is  diluted  to] 
220    cubic    centimeters,     shaken,    filtered,    and    polarized. 
Double  the  second  reading,  subtract  it  from  the  first,  multi- 
ply the  difference  by  2,  and  deduct  the  product  from  the 
first   reading.     The  remainder  is  the   correct  polarization. 
Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  is  des- 
trorotary  (-f),  while  invert  sugar  is  levorotary  (— ).  I 

Example. — The   first  polarization  of  a  sugar  solution   is  30.0,  the 
second,  14.9.     What  is  the  true  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution? 
Solution.—  80  — (3x14.9  =  29.8)  =      .3 

.2X2  =      .4 

and  80  -  .4  =  29.6 


IliTERT   SUGAR. 

171.     Invert  8u)arar,^Invert  sugar  possesses  the  prop^ 
erty  of    reducing    Fehling's    solution   with    separation 
cuprous   oxide    Cu^O.     On    the    basis    of    this    precipitat 
cuprous  oxide,  which  is  reduced  tometallic  copper,  the  amoun 
is  determined  by  a  method  that  will  be  described  later.    T! 
results  obtained  by  polarization  are  influenced  by  the  lev 
rotary  power  of  invert  sugar.     Therefore,  in  the  presence  of' 
the  latter,  a  different  procedure,  that  of  Clerget,  is  followed 
in  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar.     The  description  of  this  i 
given  further  on. 


"WATER. 

172.  "Water. — The  use  of  small,  flat-bottomed  porcelain 
or  enameled  sheet-inm  dishes  is  recommended  for  fluid  or 
semifluid  products.  Drying  is  done  on  a  water  bath  or  in 
an  air  bath  at  80°  to  f)(J°,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
raised  to  10.5°  until  con,stant  weight  is  obtained. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  mix  the  substance  (4  to  5  gram! 
molasses,  8  to  It)  grams  syrup  and  dense  juices)  with' 
20  grams  ignited  quartz  sand,  free  from  diist,  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish.  This  is  weighed,  including  a  small  glass 
stirring  rod,  and  placed  in  an  air  bath  at  100°  for  15  minutes. 
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then  removed  from  the  air  bath,  stirred  with  the  rod 
until  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained,  and  again  placed  in 

^V  ALKALIXITT. 

"  173.  Alkalinity. — This  is  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  free  alkali,  lime,  and  free  ammonia  in  the  saccharine  sub- 
stance. It  is  estimated  by  titration  with  normal,  or  one- 
tenth  normal,  nitric  acid,  and  is  usually  calculated  into  per 
cent,  of  lime.  Neutral,  bluish-violet  litmus  tincture,  which 
is  added  to  the  liquid,  is  used  as  indicator,  but  in  the 
analysis  ot  dark-colored  substances,  such  as  molasses,  the 
indicator  is  not  added,  but  instead,  after  each  addition  of 
acid,  the  liquid  is  tested  with  a  strip  of  bluish-violet  litmus 
paper. 


I 


Asn. 


174,  Ash. — The  residue  left  on  ignition  of  a  sugar, 
including  the  mechanically  admixed  impurities  in  the  same, 
is  called  the  ash.  The  residue  of  sugar  free  or  freed  from 
these  impurities  is  called  the  salts.  The  latter  consists 
mainly  of  alkali  sulphates  or  chlorides  and  carbonates  arising 
from  salts  of  organic  acids.  Potassium  predominates  in 
these  alkalies,  but  calcium  carbonate,  arising  from  soluble 
organic  calcium  salts,  is  also  frequently  found.  These  salts 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  complete  crystallization  of  the 
sugar,  and  hence  cause  a  loss  in  the  yield. 

The  complete  ignition  of  sugar  is  not  readily  accom- 
plished, since  easily  fusible  alkali  salts  withhold  small  parti- 
cles of  carbon  from  combustion,  and  too  strong  a  heat 
might  cause  the  volatilization  of  alkali  chlorides.  The 
incineration  is,  therefore,  conducted  as  follows:  The  weighed 
sugar  is  charred  in  a  spacious  platinum  dish  until  gas  is  no 

mger  evolved.  The  coke  is  then  moistened  with  water  and 
crushed  to  a  paste  with  a  pestle.  After  the  addition  of  a 
little  hot  water,  and  heating,  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  the 
residue  thoroughly  washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  and 
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the  filter  and  residue,  after  being  dried,  incinerated  in  the 
platinum  dish.  The  filtrate  added  to  this  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water  bath,  moistened  with  ammonium  carbon 
ate,  dried  at  100",  and  moderately  ignited.  The  clean  white 
residue  is  weighed. 

In  this  way  the  ash,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  car- 
bonate ash,  is  ascertained.  If  the  estimation  of  sails  is 
needed,  a  weighed  quantity  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water, 
usually  25  grams  of  sugar  in  250  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
The  turbid  solution  is  filtered,  and  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  charred,  and  heated, 
as  before. 


4 


175.     Sehelblep'8  Methwl   for   Determining  Ash 

A  simpler  and  quicker  methtxl  fur  the  determination  of  ash 
has  been  recommended  by  Scheibler,  as  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing: For  this  purpose,  from  3  to  5  grams  of  sugar  are 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  sugar  blackens  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  thei 
heated  over  a  very  large  flame,  whereby  thorough  charrin, 
takes  place  with  much  swelling,  hissing,  and  gas  evolution. 
To  completely  burn  off  the  remaining  coke,  the  dish  is  placed 
in  a  muffle.  | 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  converts  the  salts  into  sul- 
phates, tlie  weight  of  which  is  naturally  higher  than  that  of 
the  salts  originally  present.  The  increase  of  weight  equals 
almost  exactly  in  per  cent.,  by  which  the  weight  found  must 
be  decreased.     The  remainder  is  reported  as  sulphate  ash. 


I 
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ANAIiTSIS    OF    8tTGAR    BEETS. 


EXTRACTION    OF   SUGAR. 

176.     Srlieiblor  Kxtractlon  Method. — A  fine  paste  is 

prepared  by  rasping  a  cross-section  of  the  beet  sample,  by 
hand  or  machine.  f)f  this  paste,  35  to  40  grams  are  weighed 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  weighed  pan  and  placed  in  the 
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cylinder  «  of  a  Soxhlet  extractor,  shown  in  Fig.  39.  In  the 
(wide-mouthed  ICtO-cubic-centimeter  flask  b,  with  which 
[the  apparatus  is  provided,  75  cubic  ccnti- 

eters  of  absolute  alcohol  are  placed.     The 

idue  on  the  pan  is  rinsed  into  the  cylin- 
der with  absolute  alcohol,  and  Ihen  sufficient 
of  the  latter  is  added  to  fill  the  cylinder 
almost  to  the  top  of  its  siphon  c.  Tlie  flask  b 
^is  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  heated  until 
extraction  is  completed.  This  tiikcs,  as  a 
rule,  3  to  4  hours,  in  which  time,  the  alcohol 
will  be  siphoned  80  to  90  times.  The  water 
■bath,  on  which  the  bottle  b  has  been  resting, 
is  withdrawn,  the  flask  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead  acetiite, 
5  ta  10  cubic  centimeters,  is  added.  It  is 
then  diluted  to  the  mark,  well  mixed  by  sha- 
king, and  polarized  in  a  200-millimeter  tube. 

The  rotation  observed,  multiplied  by.  200-iS, 

ves  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 

eighed  paste,  from  which  the  percentage 
is  readily  obtained.  If  20.048  grams  of  beets 
are  uspd,  then  direct  percentages  of  sugar 
are  obtained. 


Fio.  89. 


177.  Digestion  Method  of  Ttupp  nncl 
Degner.  —  Like  Scheibler's  method,  this 
one  deptends  on  an  alcohol  extraction,  the  difference  being 
that  52.090  grams,  double  the  normal  weight  that  is  used, 
»re  directly  placed  in  a  graduated  flask  of  exactly  2o0  cubic 
sntimcters  capacity'.  The  flask  is  marked  down  low  and  is 
jrovided  with  a  widened  neck,  into  which  a  condenser,  about 
6l)  centimeters  in  length  and  10  millimeters  in  diameter, 
can  l)e  ground  or  securely  fastened  with  a  tight-fitting  cork. 
Charging  is  done  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  particles  adhering 
this,  to  the  pan,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  pan,  are  washed  in 
R-ith  a  wash  bottle  containing  90  to  92  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  flask  is  filled  to  four-fifths  its  capacity  with  the  siame 
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strength  alcohol.  After  adjusting-  the  condenser,  the  flask  is 
placed  in  an  inclined  position  on  a  water  bath  already  heated 
to  boiling,  and  the  contents  of  the  former  are  kept  in  ebulli- 
tion for  15  to  20  minutes.  The  sugar  is  thereby  completely 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  Mask  is  removed,  the  condenser 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  filled  about  1  cubic  centimeter 
above  the  mark,  without  cooling.  By  successive  immersions 
into  the  hot  water  bath,  to  a  point  where  ebullition  begins, 
a  thorough  mixture  is  obtained.  It  is  thereupon  allowed  to  | 
cool  in  the  air  for  ^  to  J  hour,  and  is  finally  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room  by  immersing  in  water.  To  the 
liquid,  which  has  sunk  down  below  the  mark,  10  to  15  drojK 
of  lead  acetate  are  added.  It  is  then  diluted  to  the  mark 
with  alcohol,  well  mi.xed  by  shaking,  filtered,  and  polarized. 
The  readings  made  with  the  use  of  a  200-milHmeter  tube 
3deld  direct  jiercentages.  In  order  to  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  the  extracted  pulp  left  in  the  flask,  the  result 
obtained  is  multiplied  by  .994.  The  true  percentage  is 
thus  obtained. 


178.  Pellet's  Method  of  Cold  Blffiislon. — The  impal- 
pable pulp  of  the  beet  having  been  obtained  by  rasping  a 
cross-section  of  a  beet,  the  contents  of  sugar  therein  is  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

A  normal  or  double-normal  quantity,  i.  e.,  26.048  grams 
or  62.096  grams,  of  the  pulp  is  quickly  weighed,  in  a  sugar 

dish  shown  at  (</), 
Fig.  40,  and  washed 
into  a  sugar  flask 
(*),  Fig.  40,  which 
should  be  gradu- 
ated, as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  to 
allow  for  the  volume 
of  the  fiber,  or  marc, 
of  the  beet.  Since 
the  beet  pulp  con- 
tains, on  an  average,  4  per  cent,  marc,  the  volume  which  is 
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occupied  thereby  is  assumed  to  be  a  little  more  than  I  cubic 

centimeter.     Since  it  is  advisable  to  have  as  large  a  volume 

as  convenient,  Pellet  recommends  to  wash  the  pulp  into  a 

flask  graduated  at  ',iU1.35  cubic  centimeters.     If  a  20U-cubic- 

centimeter  flask  is  used,  the  weight  of  tlie  pulp  should  be 

155.87  grams  instead  of  20.048  grams.      After  the  pulp  is 

pashed   into  the  flask,  about  6  cubic  centimeters  of  lead 

cetate,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  30"  Baum^,  are  added 

^together  with  a  little  ether,  to  remove  the  foam.     The  flask 

now  gently  shaken  and  wator  added  to  the  mark,  and  tl:e 

contents  thoroughly  shaken  vip.     If  the  pulp  has  been  rasped 

or  grated  finely  enough,  the  filtration  and  polarization  may 

follow  immediately.     The  fdter  into  which  the  contents  of 

the  flask  are  poured  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 

whole  quantity  at  once.     If  20.048  grams  have  been  taken, 

the  volume   diluted  to  201,35  cubic   centimeters,  and  the 

liquid  polarized  in  a  200-millimeter  tube,  the  percentage  of 

sugar  can  be  read  off  directly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  solution  in  order  to  insure 
complete  diffusion,  but  the  temperature  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  should  be  the  ordinary  one  of  the  labora- 
tory. In  case  the  pulp  is  not  as  fine  as  it  should  be,  the  flask 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  after  filling, 
before  filtration.  An  insuflicient  amount  of  lead  acetatt; 
may  permit  some  rotary  bodies  other  than  sugar  to  pass  into 
solution,  and  care  should  be  taken  always  to  have  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  clarifying  material  added. 

PI  70.  Analysis  of  Beet  Juice. — The  beet  tinder  exam- 
ination is  grated  on  an  ordinary  grater  and  about  a  pint 
of  the  pulp  placed  in  the  cylinder  of  the  press  shown  in 
Fig.  41.  Pressure  is  applied,  and  the  thus  extracted  juice 
flows  into  a  beaker  under  the  spout.  The  juice  is  then 
poured  into  a  tall  cylindrical  glass,  its  temperature  noted, 
and  the  density  observed  by  means  of  a  Bri.K  hydrometer. 
Of  this  juice,  100  cubic  centimeters  are  then  transferred 
by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  sugar  flask  having  two  gradu- 
ations, one  at  100  cubic  centimeters  and  one  at  110  cubic 
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centimeters.    It  is  filled  to  the  latter  mark  with  lead  acetate, 
and  thoroughly  shaken   up.      Clarification   and   decoloriza- 

tion  are  eflected  after  a 
9  few  rainutcs.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  polarized  in 
a  200-millimeter  tube. 
The  angle  read  off  is 
increased  by  one-tenth, 
because  of  the  dilution 
with  lead  acetate,  and 
this  is  then  multiplied 
by  .2G048.  The  volume 
percentage — the  grams  of 
sugar  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters— is  thus  obtained 
Should  the  percentage  by 
weight  be  desired,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide 
the  first  result  by  the  spe- 
cific gravity  observed  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer. 
The  following  determinations  are  usually  reported: 

1 .  Pt-r  Cent,  of  Total  Solids  in  the  Juice. — This  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  hydrometer. 

2.  The  Percentage  of  Sugar  in  the  Juice. — This  is  deter- 
njined  by  means  of  the  polariscope,  as  has  been  described. 

3.  The  Percentage  of  Sugar  in  the  Beet. — The  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  juice  by  y\'j. 

4.  Percentage  of  Purity  of  a  Juice. — This  term  is  often 
called  the  coefficient  of  purity  or  the  quotient  of  purity.  It 
expresses  the  ratio  between  the  per  cent,  of  total  solids  in 
the  juice  and  the  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  that  same  juice.  That 
is,  in  any  particular  juice,  the  purity  expresses  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  solids  is  sugar.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  cent,  of  suj,far  in  the  juice  by  the  per  cent,  of  total 
solids,  and  multiplyinj;^  by  100. 

The  term  purity  is  not  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  a 
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juice,  but  the  quality  of  the  total  solids  in  the  juice;  that 
is,  it  tells  how  many  parts  are  sugar  in  every  luO  parts  of 
solids. 

Below  is  the  average  of  490  samples  analyzed  by  the  writer 
in  one  season: 


Per  cent,  solids  in  juice 18.30 

Per  cent,  sugar  in  juice 15.29 

Per  cent,  su^jar  in  beet 14.63 

Per  cent  purity 83.60 


I  RAW  SUGAR,  FIIiliING  MATERIAL,  GREEN  STRUP, 
AND  MOLASSES. 
180.  Analysis. — In  the  preceding  articles,  directions 
have  Ijccn  given  fur  the  estimation  of  sugar  (sucrose  or  sac- 
charose) by  its  optical  properties.  It  has  been  assumed  so 
far,  that  no  other  disturbing  bodies  have  been  present,  save 
those  that  could  be  removed  by  means  of  clarifying  agents. 
The  case  differs,  however,  when  two  or  more  sugars  are 
present,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  relation  to  polarized 
light.  In  such  cases,  some  method  must  be  used  for  tlie 
optical  determination  of  sucrose  that  is  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  other  polarizing  bodies,  or  else  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  methods  of  analysis.  The  conversion 
of  the  sucrose  present  into  invert  sugar  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  or  a  ferment,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
estimation  of  sucrose  in  mixed  sugars,  by  purely  optical 
methods.  This  process  rests  upon  tlie  principle  that  by  the 
action  of  a  dilute  acid  for  a  short  time,  or  of  a  ferment 
for  a  long  time,  the  cane  sugar  is  completely  changed, 
while  other  sugar  present  is  not  sensibly  affected.  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  is  rigidly  correct,  but  each  is  prac- 
tically applicable  (see  also  Art.  55,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Part  4). 

The  cane  sugar  by  this  process  of  hydrolysis  is  converted 
into  an  equal  mixture  of  glucose  and  fructose,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 
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glucose  fructose 

cane  sugar  •■ , ' 

inverted  sugar 

The  former,  at  room  temperature,  has  the  higher  specific 
rotating  powur,  and  the  deflection  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion in  a  solution  of  inverted  sugar  is  therefore  to  the  left. 
The  levorotary  power  of  invert  sugar  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  this  arises  from  the  optical  properties  of  the 
levulose  or  fructose.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
rotating  power  of  other  sugars  is  not  imperceptible  in  all 
cases,  but  in  practice  is  negligible. 

Since  the  rotating  power  of  levulose  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises,  an  accurate  thermometric  observation 
must  accompany  each  polarimetric  ix-ading. 

181.  Qualitative   Test    for    Invert    Sugrar. — Before! 

estimating  quantitatively,  cane  sugar  in  syrups,  molasses, 
raw  sugar,  etc.,  a  qualitative   test  for  invert  sugar  has  to' 
be  made,  as  the  way  of  procedure,  for  the  reasons  givea 
above,  differs  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  invert  ^ 
sugar. 

To  test,  qualitatively,  for  invert  sugar,  20  grams  of  the! 
substance  under  examination  are  dissolved  in  water,  clari- 
fied by  means  of  k-ad  acetate,  and  the  volume  brought  up  to 
100  cubic  centimeters;  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clarified  and 
filtered  solution  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  Fehling's 
solution,  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  on  a  tripod,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  kept  boiling  for  3  minutes.     The  formation 
of  cuprous  oxide  signifies  the  presence  of  invert  .sugar,  and 
the  estimation  of  the  cane  sugar  has  to  be  made  according 
to  Art.  183,  while  in  the  absence  of  cuprous  oxide  and  con-d 
sequcntly  that  of  invert  sugar,  the  cane-sugar  determination! 
is  made  according  to  Art.  182. 

182.  Kstlinatlori  of  Cune  Sugar  lu  the  Absence  of 
Invert  Suf^r, — The  normal  weight,  i.  e.,  20.048  grams,  of 
the   substance   under  examination,   is   dissolved  in  a  flask  i 
graduated  at  100  cubic  centimeters,  2  to  3  cubic  centimeters] 


i 
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of  lead  acetate,  and  1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  alum  solution 
are  added,  and  the  volume  increased  to  100  cubic  centimeters. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  thoroughly  shaken,  and  then  fil- 
tered. The  filtrate  is  poured  into  a  200-millimeter  tube  and 
polarized,  when  the  direct  percentage  of  cane  sugar  can  be 
read  oflL 

Alumina  in  the  form  of  a  thin  hydrate  paste  is  frequently 
substituted  for  lead  acetate,  when  pure  sugars  are  used.  The 
action  of  the  alumina  paste  or  cream  is  wholly  mechanical, 
and,  therefore,  leaves  the  sugars  in  solution  unchanged, 
carrying  out  only  suspended  matter.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving commercial  aluminum  chloride  in  100  volumes  of 
water  and  precipitating  with  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction. 
The  precipitated  aluminum  hydrate  is  allowed  to  settle,  the 

pematant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
by  decantation  until  alkaline  reaction  ceases.  The  hydrate 
is  suspended  in  pure  water  in  proportions  to  produce  a  creamy 
liquid.  The  cream  thus  prepared  is  shaken  just  before  using, 
and  from  1  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  it,  according  to  the 
degree  of  turbidity  of  the  saccharine  solution,  are  added 
before  the  volume  in  the  fla.sk  is  completed  to  the  mark. 
After  filling  the  flask  to  the  mark,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  contents  well 
sliaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  before 
tiltering. 

When  lead  acetate  is  used  as  clarifying  agent  it  is  advi- 
sable to  neutralize  the  alkaline  reaction  and  destroy  the  slight 
turbidity  still  remaining,  by  introducing  a  glass  rod  moist- 
ened with  concentrate  acetic  acid. 

183.  Estimation  of  Cane  Sufirar  In  the  Presence  of 
Invert  Sugar. — This  process  of  estimation  of  cane  sugar 
in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar  is  based  on  the  observations 
of  Clerget  and  published  in  1S46  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Encouragement  for  National  Industry. 

He  points  out  first  the  observations  of  Mitcherlich  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotary  power  of  invert 
sugar,  and  calls  attention  to  the  detailed  experiments  be  has 
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made  that  resulted  in  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  the 
variation.  From  these  studies,  he  was  able  to  construct  a 
table  of  correction,  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  all  saccha- 
rine substances  in  which  the  cane  sugar  is  polarized  before 
and  after  inversion.  The  biisis  of  the  law  rests  on  the  obser- 
vation that  a  solution  of  .pure  sugar,  polarizing  100°  oa  the 
sugar  scale  before  inversion,  will  polarize  44°  to  the  left 
alter  inversion  at  a  temperature  of  0°.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  operated  on  by  Clerget  amovmted  to  16.471  grams 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid.  On  the  polariscope 
employed  by  him,  this  quantity  of  sugar  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  gave  a  reading  of  100°  to  the  right  on 
the  sugar  scale  when  contained  in  a  tube  200  millimeters 
long. 

This  process  has  been  modified  in  many  ways  since;  the 
modified  detailed  process,  which  the  writer  has  found  to 
give  accurate  result,  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

Half  the  normal  quantity,  i.  e.,  13.024  grams,  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  dissolved  with  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  in  a  flask  graduated  at  100  cubic  centimeters; 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Sp.  Gr.  1.188,  are 
added  and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  mark.  The  mouth  of 
the  flask  is  then  closed  with  the  thumb  and  its  contents 
shaken  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in 
the  flask,  which  is  set  in  a  water  bath  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  comes  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  reck  of  the 
flask.  The  water  is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  flask,  as  determined 
by  the  thermometer,  exactly  to  68°,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
require  15  minutes  to  reach  this  result.  At  the  end  of 
15  minutes,  the  temperature  having  reached  68°,  the  flask  is 
removed  and  immediately  placed  in  another  water  bath  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  to  which  temperature  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  is  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  100-millimeter  polarization  tube  by  means  of 
a  tubulure  in  its  center,  which  serves  not  only  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  tube,  but  also  to  carry  the  thermometer  after- 
wards, by  means  of  which  the  temperature  of  observation 
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be  taken.      The   polarization  is  then   observed.     The 
result  is  doubled  if  a  200-millimetcr  tube  is  taken.     After 
^the  sugar  has  been  inverted,  the  liquid  shows  a  strong  levo- 
3tary  power  (—  1°). 
In  addition  to  this  determination,  polarization  as  described 
|in  Art  183  is  carried  out  with  a  separate  sample  in  the 
sua!  manner  (r\-P'^)- 


184. 


-If  5  equals  the 


Calculation   of  the  Results 

le  angle  of  polarization  before  and  after  inversion 
(omitting  the  negative  sign  of  the  invert  sugar),  that  is, 
J"'-{-/°,  and  /"  equals  the  temperature  of  observation  in 
centigrade  decrees,  then  the  cane  sugar  R  can  be  calculated 
from  the  formula 


R  = 


This  formula  is  based  on  the  fact  that  pure  cane  sugar, 
rhich,  as  has  been  already  stated,  rotates  100"  before  inver- 


ion,  shows  after  inversion  a  rotation  of  42.f)ij  — 


There- 


>re,  the  decrease  of  rotation  of  pure  sugar  is  142.  Hij  — — . 

Example. — Let   the  polarization    before  inversion   be  +95°,   after 
jversion  —36°,  and  the  temperature  00°. 

SOLl'TloN. — Using  formula  7  and  substituting  the  known  values,  we 
obtain: 

100  X  (OS  +  26) 


/i 


142.«8-10 


12  100 
/I  =  -  '   ■...  =  91.21  percent,  of  cane  sugar.     Ana. 


185.  Estimation  of  Invert  Sagar. — When  the  pres- 
ence of  invert  sugar  has  been  established  by  means  of  the 
qualitative  test  given  in  Art.  181,  before  determining  its 
quantity  finally,  an  approximate  quantitative  test  has  to  be 
jade.  This  is  done  by  dissohnng  10  grams  of  the  substance 
water,  clarifying  it  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  lead 
cetate,  filtering  and  diluting  the  mixture  to  100  cubic 
centimeters.    Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  contains 
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.1  gram  of  the  original  substance,  and  10,  8,  b,  4,  and  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  it  are  placed  in  separate  test  tubes,  5  cubi( 
centimeters  of  Fehling's  solution  are  added  to  each,  an( 
the  contents  are  then  boiled.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  tube 
whose  contents  are  nearly  decolorized.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  one  containing  10  cubic  centi-^ 
meters,  there  is  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  invert  suga 
present,  and  the  final  determination  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Herzfeld  (see  Art.  186).  In  the 
other  case,  the  method  of  Meissl  and  Hiller  is  employee 
(see  Art.  188).  For  the  latter  method,  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  in  that  test  tube  which  is  nearly  decol- 
orized gives  simultaneously  the  number  of  grams  that, 
dissolved  in  50  cubic  centimeters,  are  used  in  the  final 
determination.  ^m 

Every  cubic  centimeter  of  sugar  solution  (10  grams  id^l 
100  cubic  centimeters)  corresponds  to  ,1  gram  of  substance. 
But  in  the  method  of  Meissl  and  HiUer,  10  times  the  amount 
of  Fehling's  solution  (50  cubic  centimeters)  is  used;  hence, 
10  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  also  taken,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  in  the  prelimi- 
nary test  represents  1  gram  of  substance  in  the  latter 
determination.  ^M 

Should  the  test,  therefore,  show  that  decolorization  took 
place  with  8  cubic  centimeters,  but  that  with  6  cubic  centi- 
meters a  blue  tint  remained,  then  6  grams  dissolved  in 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  used. 

186.     Herzfeld*8     Method     of    Estlmatlnsr     Invert 

8iij^ir. — A  solution,  clarified  with  lead  acetate  containing  the 
normal  weight  (26.048  grams)  of  the  substance  in  100  cubic 
centimeters,  is  used.  This  is  precipitated  with  sodium  car^f 
bonate  when  any  great  excess  of  lead  acetate  has  been  used. 
In  case  precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate  is  not  neces- 
sary, 38.4  cubic  centimeters  of  filtered  solution,  diluted  te^M 
60  cubic  centimeters,  which  would  correspond  to  10  grams 
of  the  substance,  are  used.  When,  however,  precipitation 
with  sodium  carbonate  is  necessary,  4G.07  cubic  centimeters 
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Vth 


of  solution,  diluted  to  60  cubic  centimetere  with  concentrate 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  are  withdrawn  and  filtered; 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  are  then  employed,  and 
these  also  correspond  to  10  grams  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

These  50  cubic  centimeters  are  placed  in  an  Erlemeyer 
[iask  or  a  dish,  together  with  50  cvibic  centimeters  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  and  healed  with  a  large  burner  to  boiling. 
That  moment  is  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  ebullition 
when  bubbles  arise  from  the  sides  as  well  as  from  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessel.  The  flame  of  the  burner  is  then 
somewhat  reduced  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  exactly  2  minutes.  After  the  expiration  of 
2  minutes,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the 
flame,  100  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water  (pre- 
viously boiled)  are  added  and  the  contents  are 
rapidly  filtered,  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump, 
on  a  weighed  asbestos  filter,  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  precipitate  is  rapidly  washed,  first  bydecan- 
tion  and  then  on  the  filter,  using  altogether 
about  300  to  400  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water; 
this  is  followed  by  a  washing  \\4th  about  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  alcohol,  finally  by  one  with  ether, 
and  then  the  tube  is  dried  in  an  air  bath  at  120° 
to  130°. 

The  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the 
cuprous  oxide  on  the  filter  is  next  heated  to  a 
low,  red  heat  to  oxidize  and  destroy  all  organic 
matter,  and  is  then  reduced  to  metallic  copper 
by  heating  slowly  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
Reduction  requires  only  moderate  heat  and  is 
complete  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  allowed  to 
,Cool  in  hydrogen,   and  the  water  collected  in 

e  neck  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
desiccator  and  weighed  after  15  minutes.  The  invert  sugar 
is  gotten  from  the  amount  of  reduced  copper  by  means  of 
Table  4. 


PlO.  «2. 
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TABLE   4. 
TABLES  OF  UERZFEJLD. 


Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sngar. 

Milli- 

Per     1 

Milli- 

Per 

Milli- 

Per 

Milli- 

Per 

grams. 

Cent. 

grams, 

Cent.    1 

grams. 

Cent 

grams. 

Cent. 

50 

.05 

120 

.40 

190 

.79 

260 

1.19 

55 

.07 

125 

.43     1 

195 

.82 

205 

1.21 

GO 

.09 

130 

.45 

200 

.85 

270 

1.24 

65 

.11 

135 

.48 

205 

.88 

275 

1.27 

70 

.14 

140 

.51 

210 

.90 

280 

1.30 

75 

.16 

145 

.53 

215 

.03 

285 

1.33 

80 

.11) 

150 

.56 

220 

.96 

290 

1.36 

85 

.21 

155 

.59 

225 

.99 

1    295 

1.38 

90 

.24 

ICO 

.62 

230 

1.02 

300 

1.41 

95 

.27 

165 

.65 

235 

1.05 

306 

1.44 

100 

.30 

170 

.68 

240 

1.07 

310 

1.47 

105 

.32 

175 

.71 

245 

1.10 

31. T 

1.50  i 

110 

.35 

180 

.74 

250 

1.13 

i 

115 

.38 

185 

.76 

255 

1.16 

1 

I 


187.  The  followinfj.  details  are  yet  to  be  considered: 
The  asbestos  must  be  proof  against  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
should  be  previously  igriited.  It  is  then  suspended  in  water, 
poured  on  the  glass  wool  in  the  tube,  and  pressed  with  a  glass 
rod  having  a  flattened  end,  so  that  a  thin  but  perfectly  solid 
layer  that  filters  without  the  use  of  the  pump  is  formed.  It 
is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed.  During 
filtration,  a  short,  thick  funnel  is  loosely  placed  on  the  tube, 
but,  while  washing,  the  latter  is  replaced  by  a  funnel  attached 
tightly  to  the  tube  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  42.  The  liquid  in  the  tube  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  off  entirely  while  washing.  The  hydrogen  used  in 
reducing  mu.st  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  tube  is  attached 
to  the  dryinfif  bottle  by  a  glass  and  rubber  tube  in  a  tight- 
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Stting  rubber  stopper,  and  is  inclined  upwards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  43.     Instead  of  using  glass  wool  to  rest  the  asbestos  on 


W' 


the  filter  tube,  a  perforated  platinum  disk  is  very  con- 
venient. 

Instead  of  asbestos  filter,  filter  paper  washed  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  may  be  used.  In  this  case,  likewise,  300  to 
400  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  are  used  in  washing.  It 
is  then  incinerated,  placed  in  a  Rose  crucible,  covered  with 

e  perforated  lid,  and  reduced  in  hydrogen. 


I     amo 


188.  MelHsl  and  HlUer'M  Methml  fur  KsitlmatlnK 
Invert  Sugar. — This  method  is  generally  used  when  the 
amount  of  invert  sugar  exceeds  1.5  per  cent.  The  neces- 
quantity  of  substance  for  analysis  is  determined  from 
he  above  mentioned  experiments  (see  Art.  185).  In 
order  to  obtain  this  dissolved  in  .V)  cubic  centimeters, 
double  the  quantity  is  weighed  out,  brought  into  solu- 
tion, and  the  volume  made  up  to  100  cubic  centimeters. 
It  is  clarified,  filtered,  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
filtrate  are  used.  With  this  quantity,  the  estimation  of 
invert  sugar  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Her?- 
f«ld  method. 
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TABLE  S. 

Meissl  and  Killer's  Factors  for  the  Dkterminattom  or 
More  Than  1.5  Per  Cent,  of  Invert  Sugar. 


Ratio  of 
Cane  Su- 
gar to  In- 

/ = 

300  mil- 

/ = 

175  mil- 

/  = 

150  mil- 

/  = 

125  mil- 

/ = 

100  mil- 

/  = 

75  milli- 

/ = 

50  milli- 

vert  Su- 
gar=^:/. 

ligrams. 

ligrams. 

ligrams. 

ligrams. 

ligp-ams. 

grams. 

grams. 

0 :  100 

5fi.4 

55.4 

64.5 

53.8 

53.2 

53.0 

53.0 

10:90 

50.3 

55.3 

64.4 

53.8 

63.2 

52.9 

52.9 

20 :  SO 

56.2 

55.2 

54.3 

63.7 

63.2 

52.7 

52.7 

30 :  70 

51.1. 1 

55.1 

54.2 

63.7 

53.2 

52.6 

52.6 

40:  GO 

55.9 

65.  U 

64.1 

53,6 

53.1 

52.5 

52.4 

50 :  oO 

65.7 

64.9 

64.0 

63.5 

53.1 

52.3 

62.2 

60:40 

65.6 

64.7 

53.8 

53.2 

52.8 

52.1 

51.9 

70 :  30 

55.5 

54.6 

53.5 

62.9 

52.5 

51.9 

61.6 

80 :  30 

55.4 

54.3 

53.3 

62.7 

52.2 

51.7 

51.3 

00 :  10 

54.6 

53.6 

53.1 

52.6 

52.1 

51.6 

51.2 

91:9 

54.1 

53.6 

52.6 

52.1 

51.6 

51.2 

60.7 

92:8 

53.  C 

53. 1 

52.1 

51.6 

51.2 

50.7 

60.3 

93:7 

53.6 

53.1 

62.1 

51.2 

50.7 

60.3 

49.8 

94:6 

53.1 

62.6 

51.6 

50.7 

60.3 

49.8 

48.9 

95:5 

52.  G 

52.1 

51.2 

50.3 

49.4 

48.9 

48.5 

96:4 

52.1 

51.2 

50.7 

49.8 

48.9 

47.7 

46.9 

97:3 

50.7 

50.3 

49.8 

48.9 

47.7 

46.2 

45.1 

98:2 

49.9 

48.9 

48.5 

47.3 

4.5.8 

4.3.3 

40.0 

99:1 

47.7 

47.3 

46.5 

45.1 

43.3 

41.2 

38.1 

189.     Calculating:  the  Results  Obtained  by  MelssI 
and  linier's  Jli'thod. — For  the  calculation  of  tlie  results, 
the  following  formulas  and  Table  5,  containing-  the  neces 
sary  factors  worked  out  by  Meissl  and  Hiller,  are  to  be  used 
Let        Cu      =  weight  of  copper  obtained ; 

P       =.  polarization  of  sample  (obtained  as  de 

scribed  in  Art.  183); 
W      =  weight  of  sample  in  the  60  cubic  centl 
meters  of  the  solution  used  in  Meissl 
and  Killer's  determination; 


I 
I 


F 
Cu 
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Zx 


100 


100 /» 


=  approximate  absolute  weight  of   invert 

sugar  =  Z\ 
=  approximate  per  cent,   of  invert  sugar 

=  /?  s=  relative  number  for  cane  sugar; 


^19 

l^'  Z  indicates  the  vertical  column,  and  the  ratio  of  R  to  /, 
the  horizontal  column  of  Table  5,  which  are  used  to  find  the 
factor  F  for  calculating  copper  to  invert  sugar. 

Example. — The  polarization  of  a  sugar  Is  86.4,  and  3.256  grams  of  it 
(If)  are  equivalent  to  .290  gram  of  copper.  What  is  the  percentage  o£ 
invert  sugar? 

Cu        .290 


100  —  ^  ~  /  =  relative  number  for  invert  sugar; 
Cu  F 


IV 


=  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar. 


(8.) 


Solution.— 


T--r 


=  .145 


ZX^°*-    145X-^ 


rs  4.45 


8,640 


s  05.1 


6.4  +  4.45 
100-/?  =  100-95.1  =  4.9  =  /. 
R:  r  =  95  1:4.9. 
By  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical  column 
headed  /  =  150  is  nearest  to  Z,  145,  the  horizontal   column  headed 
95 :  0  >s  nearest  to  the  ratio  of  R  •  7(9.5.1  :  4.0).     Where  these  columns 
meet,  we  find  the  factor  51.2  which  enters  into  the  final  calculation 
CuF      .20X51.2 


iV 


8.256 


=  4.56,  the  true  percentage  of  invert 
sugar  present.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES  rOR  PRACTICE, 

00.     Solve  the  following  examples: 
1.     A  sample  of  raw  sugar  polarizes,  before  inversion,  +  04° ;  after 
inversion,  at  21°  it  polarizes  —  23°,     What  is  the  percentage  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  sample  ?  Ans.  88.529  per  cent. 

.  2.  Another  sample  polarizes,  before  inversion,  +  97° ;  after  inver- 
sion, —  10°;  the  temperature  at  the  latter  observation  was  21.5°.  What 
ia  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  in  the  sample  ?    Ans.  87,038+ per  cent 
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8.  A  sample  of  molasses  contains  93  per  cent  o(  cane  sugar:  its 
analysis  by  Meissl  and  Hillers  method  gave  .35  gram  of  copper  and 
4.3  grams  of  molasses  liad  been  used  in  this  last  estimation.  What  h 
the  percentage  of  invert  sugar  in  the  sample  ?  Ans.  4.  ItJT  per  cenl. 

4.  A  sample  of  raw  sugar  polarizes,  before  inversion,  +  96° ;  after 
inversion,  —  20°  at  18".  For  Meissl  and  Miller's  determination  4  grams 
were  used  and  .8(1  gram  of  copper  has  been  obtained.  What  percent- 
age of  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar  is  contained  in  this  sample  ? 

(  80.787  per  cent,  cane  sugar. 
)    4.689  per  cent  Invert  sugar. 


191,     Water   and  Asli    Determination. — Water  and 

ash  are  determined  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
Sugar,  water,  and  ash  added  together  and  deducted  from 
100  yields  the  non-saccharine  organic  matter. 

193.  Alkalinity.— What  has  been  stated  in  Art.  173 
applies  also  in  this  ca.se.  ^^'^^en  molasses  is  used,  15  to 
20  grams  are  dissolved  and  diluted  to  250  cubic  centimeters; 
25  to  30  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a 
graduated  cylinder  and  1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  litmus 
tincture  are  added.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  horizontally  over 
a  white  piece  of  paper,  a  grayish-green  color  is  observed 
in  the  liquid  when  the  molasses  is  alkaline.  In  this  case. 
another  portion  is  titrated  with  standard  acid,  as  in  the 
method  already  mentioned. 

To  distinguish  whether  a  molasses  is  neutral,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  divided  into  two  parts.  To  one  part, 
1  drop  of  normal  acid  is  added ;  to  the  other,  add  1  drop  of 
normal  alkali,  whereupon  the  solutions,  if  originally  neutral, 
should  become  either  red  or  blue. 

193.  Renelement  or  Yield. — Rendement  or  yield  is 
the  number  that  designates  how  much  crystallized  cane 
sugar  is  capable  of  being  obtained  from  a  raw  sugar.  The 
customary  calculation  in  practice  fundamentally  assumes 
5  parts  by  weight;  sugar  is  prevented  from  crystallizing  by 
1  part  by  weight  of  soluble  salts.  The  rendement  is  there- 
fore obtained  by  deducting  5  times  the  weight  of  salt  content 
from  the  cane-sugar  content.  The  assumption  is  rather  an 
arbitrary  one. 


1 
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194.  Preparation  of  FebliQe;*^  Solution. — Fehling's 
solution  is  made  up  in  two  different  solutions;  («)  34.639 
grams  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  water;  {/>)  173  grams  of  Seignette  salts 
are  dissolved  in  400  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  lnO  cubic 
centimeters  of  sodium-hj'drate  solution,  containing  50  grams 
caustic  soda,  are  added.  The  solutions  are  kept  separate,  and 
are  mixed  in  equal  volumes  prior  to  every  experiment. 


AXALYSIS  OF  ASPHALT  AND   ASPHAL- 
_  TIC  SUBSTANCES. 

™  195.  Under  this  heading  may  be  understood  natural 
bitumens,  varying  in  physical  properties  from  hard,  reso- 
nant, vitreous  matter  to  soft,  sticky  masses.  The  former  arc 
known  under  the  technical  name  of  asiihalt,  and  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  maltha.  With  more  or  less  mineral 
matter,  which,  likewise,  can  vary  in  physical  and  chemical 
coraix)sition,  they  belong  to  the  product  that,  when  admixed 
with  suitable  constituents  and  subjected  to  various  processes, 
forms  the  basis  of  artificial  paving.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  these  substances  and  the  nature  of  their 
organic  constituents. 

A  general  description  of  analysis  will  be  given.  The 
analysis  includes  the  estimation  of  water,  substances  soluble 
in  petroleum  ether,  ox petrohne,  substances  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  turpentine,  called  asphattene,  organic  matter 
not  bitumen,  and  mineral  matter. 

^  anal'V'ticaij  processes. 

^^     196.    Water. — Of  the  substance.  2  to  5  grams  are  divided 

^^s  finely  as  possible  or  spread  over  as  large  a  layer  as  possible 

and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  In  a  desiccator.    The  substance 

is  reweighed  and  the  remaining  results  are  based  on  anhj«- 

drous  material, 
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197.  Petrolene. — On  a  weighed  filter  are  weighed  2  to 
5  grams  of  substance.  The  filter  must  be  fitted  into  a  much 
larger  funnel,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  on  its  exit  tube. 
The  contents  are  repeatedly  washed  with  petroleum  ether 
every  few  minutes.  To  remove  the  last  traces,  digest  for 
several  hours.  The  filter  and  contents  are  dried  in  a  steam 
bath  and  weighed.     The  loss  in  weight  represents /r/rc/^w/. 

198.  Asphaltene. — The  filter  and  contents  of  the  pre- 
vious examination  are  replaced  on  the  funnel  and  extracted 
in  a  similar  manner  with  turpentine.  After  complete  exhaus- 
tion, which,  at  times,  is  tedious,  the  contents  are  washed  with 
alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed  as  before.  The  difference  repre- 
sents asphaltcne  soluble  in  turpentine. 

The  process  is  repeated,  using  chloroform  for  extraction. 
The  difference  represents  asphaltene  soluble  in  chloroform. 
The  three  fractions  are  summed  up  as  total  bitumen. 

199.  Mineral  Matter. — The  residue  is  ignited  in  a 
platinum  dish,  cooled,  and  weighed.  In  case  carbonates 
are  present,  the  ash  must  be  recarbonated  by  ignition  with 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Matter  not  bitumen  is  that  which  remains  when  the  sum 
of  the  percentages  of  the  four  previous  determinations  are 
deducted  from  lUO. 


4 

4 


a:n".vxysis  of  fats,  waxes, 
mtnerajl  oils. 


^VND 


FNTnODrCTORT. 

200.  Fats  are  mixtures  of  triglycerides  of  monobasic 
fatty  acids.  Vegetable  and  animal  waxes  are  fatty-acid 
esters  of  higher  fatty  alcohols.  Mineral  waxes  and  mineral 
oils  consist  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  groups  named,  representing  different  chemical  const! 
tutions,  show  characteristic  behavior  toward  alkalies.     Fats 
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^^ire  saponified  on  treatment  with  alkali  into  salts  of  fatty  acids 
^■soaps)  and  glycerine,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
^BPats,  therefore,  are  coniplclely  sapottifiabU.  Vegetable  and 
^Wnimal  waxes  yield  salts  of  fatty  acids  soluble  in  water  and 
Htnsolublc  in  higher  fatty  alcohols  by  this  treatment,  and  are 
termed  incompletely  saponifiobU,  Mineral  waxes  and  oils 
.are  not  changed  by  alkalies;  they  are  unsaponifiable. 


FATS. 


EGEXERAIi   METHODS   OF   rffVESTIGATION. 
Although  the  fats  represent  mixtures  of  many  tri- 
:s,  the  quantity  of  the  same  in  every  kind  of  fat  is  a 
fairly  constant  one.     In  consequence  of  these  so  called  con- 
^Btants,  slightly  varying  values  can  be  determined  for  each 
^■Fat.     These  would  lead  with  certainty  to  the  identification 
^B}f  the  same.     Of  these  constants,  there  will  be  described: 

1.  The  Saponification  Number.  — This  indicates  how  many 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  are  necessary  to  saponify 
1  gram  of  fat,  and  is,  therefore,  a  representation  of  the 
capacity  of  saturation  of  the  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  fat. 

2.  Hubts  Iodine  Number. — This  represents  the  quantity 
^fef  iodine  that  fat  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and  serves  as  a 
^pneasure  for  the  unsaturated  acid  present  (oleic  and  linoleic 
^bcids  and  linoleic-acid  series). 

^B    3.     714/  Acetyl  Number. — This  is  a  measure  of  the  fatty 

^Bxacids  and  fatty  alcohols  present. 

^r  4.  The  Acid  Number. — This  expresses  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  used  to  neutralize  the  free 
fatty  acids  in  1  gram  of  fat.  It  serves,  therefore,  as  a  meas- 
ure for  the  free  acids  of  the  fat. 


SAPONIFICATION  XTTMBER. 

202.  Rottstopfer's  Xumber. — The  necessary  reagents 
to  determine  the  saponification  number  are:  (ti)  About  a 
half-normal  hydrochloric-acid  solution,  the  exact  value  of 
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which  has  been  determined  by  titrating  with  potassium 
hydrate.  {i>)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  little  water  30  grams  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  in  sticks,  purified  by  alcohol,  and  then  dilu- 
ting to  1  liter  with  alcohol  free  from  fusel  oil.  The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  and  is  then  filtered 
into  a  flask.  A  25-cubic-centimeter  pipette,  provided  above 
with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  clip,  is  inserted  into 
the  single  perforation  of  a  tight-fitting  rubber  stopper. 
When  pure  alcohol  is  used,  the  solution  will,  at  the  utmost, 
assume  a  slightly  pale-yellow  tint  on  standing ;  other- 
wise, it  will  soon  assume  a  brown  color,  and  must  not  be 
employed. 

To  conduct  the  operation,  1  to  2  grams  of  the  substance 
are  placed  in  a  wide-necked  flask  of  about  150  to  200  cubic 
centimeters  cajjacity.  For  the  purpose  of  weighing,  a  small 
bottle  with  a  lip  is  preferable.  Introduce  50  to  60  drops 
of  oil  from  the  weighing  bottle  into  the  flask  and  reweigh 
the  bottle ;  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  alcoholic-potash 
solution  are  introduced  into  the  flask  by  means  of  the 
pipette  before  mentioned.  An  upright  condenser  is  fitted 
into  the  flask  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling  on  a  water 
bath,  and  shaken  from  time  to  time.  Saponification  is, 
as  a  rule,  complete  in  15  minutes  ;  but,  with  diflficultly 
saponifiable  fats,  \  hour  is  occasionally  required.  A  few 
drops  of  phenol-phthalein  solution  are  then  added  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  the  half-normal  hydrochloric- 
acid  solution. 

Since  the  standard  of  the  alcoholic  potash  alters  some- 
what, 25  cubic  centimeters  of  it  are  titrated  anew  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  prior  to  each  experiment.  The  same 
conditions  as  heretofore  are  to  be  observed,  namely,  the 
same  period  of  heating  on  the  water  bath  and  the  same 
degree  of  heat.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  this  and 
the  previous  titration  is  expressed  in  milligrams  KOH 
and  calculated  to  1  grarn  fat  to  obtain  the  saponification 
number. 
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lODnfB  XUMBEIl. 

203.  Hubl's  Iodine  Number. — The  determination  of 
the  iodine  absorption  of  oils  and  fats  is  probably  the  most 
important  test.  Although  iodine  acts  only  slowly  on  fats, 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  readily  form  chloriodine  addition 
products  on  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  Solution  of  iodine 
^_And  mercuric  chloride.  The  reagents  required  are  as  fol- 
^^■ows: 

^^H    1.     Iodine    Solution. — Pure    iodine    to    the     amount    of 
^^B5  grams  is  dissolved  in  5(»)  cubic  centimeters  of  95-per- 
^^Bcent.  alcohol  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  30  grams  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  the  same  volume  of  alcohol.    The  latter  solution, 
if  necessary,  is  filtered,  and  then  the  two  solutions  mixed. 
The  mixed  solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
Vl  hours  before  using. 
^_     2.     Dt'cinornial  Sodium-  Thiosul/>/tate   Solution. — This    is 
^Brepared  by  dissolving  24.0  grams  of  chemically  pure  sodium 
^^Bthiosulphate,   freshly  pulverized    as  finely  as  possible  and 
^■<lried  between  filter  papier,  in  water,  and  making  up  the  solu- 
tion to  1  liter. 
^^    3.     Starch  Paste. — For  10  minutes,    1  gram  of  starch  is 
^^■toiled  in  200  cubic -centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  cooled 
^^po  room  temperature. 

4.     Solution  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Potassium  iodide  to  the 

amount  of  1.50  grams  is  dis.soIvcd  in  water,  and  the  solution 

made  up  to  1  liter. 

^^    6.     Solution  of  Potassium  Bichromate. — Chemically  pure 

^'potassium  bichromate  to  the  amount  of  3.874  grams  is  dis- 

sf>lved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  volume  made  up  t<j  1  liter. 


I 
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204.  StamlnrtlizInKtheHodlum-ThlosnlplmteSolu- 
lon. — Place  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium -bichro- 
mate solution,  to  which  has  been  added  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  a  glass-stoppered 
flask.  Add  to  this  mixture  5  cubic  centimeters  of  strong 
ydrochloric  acid.  Allow  the  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
ihate  to  flow  slowly  into  the  fla.sk  from  a  burette  until  the 
liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless.     Add  then  a  few  drops  of 
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starch  solution,  and,  with  constant  sliaking,  continue  to  add 
sodium  thiosulphatc  until  the  blue  color  just  disappears. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  thiosulphate  solution 
used,  multiplied  by  5,  is  equivalent  to  1  gram  of  iodine. 

For  example,  20  cubic  centimetere  of  potassium -bichro- 
mate solution  required  10. 2  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate; then  10.2X5  =  81  =  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  thiosulphate  solution  equivalent  to  1  gram  of  iodine. 
Then,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  sodium  thiosulphate  =  .0124  gram 
of  iodine. 


205.     Actual    Detemnlnatlon    of    Iodine    Xumber. 

From  .15  to  .18  gram  of  drying  oils,  .25  to  .3u  gram  of  non- 
drying  oils,  or  .8  to  1  gram  of  solid  fats,  is  u'eighed  into  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle  of  300  cubic  centimeters  capacity.  To 
this  is  added  lU  cubic  centimeters  of  chloroform,  and,  after 
solution  has  taken  place,  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  itxline 
solution  are  added.  The  flask  is  then  set  aside  in  a  dark 
place  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  at 
least  Ij  hours. 

To  the  contents  of  the  flask,  100  cubic  centimeters  of  dis- 
tilled water  are  added,  together  with  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  potassium-iodide  solution.  Any  iodine  that  may 
be  noticed  on  the  stopper  of  the  flask  should  be  carefully 
washed  back  into  the  flask  with  the  potassium-iixiide  solution. 
The  excess  of  iodide  is  now  taken  up  with  the  sodiura-thio- 
sulphate  solution,  which  is  run  in  gradually  from  a  burette, 
with  constant  shaking,  until  the  color  of  the  solution  has 
almost  disappeared.  A  few  drops  of  starch  paste  are  then 
added,  and  the  titration  continued  until  the  blue  color, 
prodtvced  by  the  addition  of  the  latter,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. Toward  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  flask  should 
be  stoppered  and  violently  shaken,  so  that  any  iodine 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  chloroform  may  be  Uiken  up 
by  the  potassium -itKlide  solution  in  water.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  sodium-thiosulphate  solution  should  be  added 
to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  any  blue  color  in  the  flask 
for  5  minutes. 
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Iodine  Number. 

Saponification 
Number. 

Patfl. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

li  Mini- 
Mean.     i„„^ 
mum, 

i! 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mean. 

Olive  oil 

79 
103 

88 
112 

82-83    185 
108-109  187 

196 
192 

193 

Sesame  oil 

190 

Peanut  oil 

87.3 
102 
82 
98 

103 
112 
85.9 
104 

94-96    jl90 
108-109  191 

84.5       176 
100-101  175 

197 
198 
183 
179 

194 

Cotton  oil 

195.5 

Castor  oil 

180 

Rape-seed  oil 

177 

Linseed  oil 

170 

183 

178 

187..  4 

195.2 

192 

Hemp-seed  oil 

140.5 

157.5 

150 

190 

193 

191.5 

Stmflower-seed  oil . 

122 

134 

128  "  i'l89 

194 

192 

Cod-liver  oil 

123 

166 

144-148  175 

194 

182-187 

Palm  oil 

51 

8 

52.4 
9.35 

51.5 
8.5 

200 
253 

202.5 
262 

201.5 

Cocoanut  oil 

257 

Butter  fat 

26 

35.5 

46 

35 
44 
55 

33 
39 
49 

,221 
193 

227 

206 

224 

Tallow. 

197 

Bone  fat 

190.9 

At  the  time  of  adding  the  iodine  solution  to  the  oils  or  fats, 
two  flasks  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  for  the  determination 
should  be  employed  for  conducting  the  operation  described 
above,  but  without  the  addition  of  the  oils  or  fat.  In  every 
respect,  the  performance  of  tlie  blank  exjxiriments  should  be 
just  as  described.  The  blank  determinations  must  be  made 
each  time  the  iodine  solution  is  used ;  for  e.xample : 

Blank  Determinations. 

(1)  30  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  required  40. 4  c.  c.  of  sodium- 
thiosulphate  solution. 

(2)  30  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  required  4G.  8  c.  c.  of  sodium- 
thiosulphate  solution. 

Mean  equals  46.6  c.  c. 
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.  Percent,  of  iodine  absorbed : 

Weight  of  oil  taken 1.0479  gr, 

Quantity  of  iodine  solution  used 30  c.  c. 

Thiosulphate  equivalent  to  iodine  used 46.6  c.  c. 

Thiosulphate  equivalent  to  remaining  iodine.    14.7  c.  c. 

Thiosulpliale  equivalent  to  iodine  absorbed. .    31.9  c.  c. 

Per  cent,  of  iodine  absorbed,  31. Ox  .0124 X  100-^  1.0479 
=  37.75,  which  would  be  the  iodine  number  iov  the  oil  under 
examination. 

Table  6  contains  the  iodine  numbers  and  saponification 
numbers  of  the  most  important  fats.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  values  shown  in  the  table  are  rarely  found.  Nor- 
mal values  are  those  under  the  heading  "  Mean." 


ACETYL.  NtTMBEH. 

200.  The  acetyl  number  of  Ulzcr  and  Benedict  expresses 
the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  that  is  neces- 
sary tt)  saponify  the  acetyl  groups  in  1  gram  of  acetylized 
fat. 

To  determine  this,  the  free  fatty  acids  must  first  be  iso- 
lated from  the  fats,  for  which  purpose  30  grams  of  fat  are 
placed  in  a  flask  with  CO  to  70  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol 
and  10  grams  potas-sium  hydrate,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
This  is  boiled  on  a  water  bath  with  an  upright  condenser  to 
complete  saponification.  The  latter  is  finished  when,  after 
addition  of  some  water  and  shaking,  tlie  liquid  remains  per- 
fectly clear.  The  excess  of  alcohol  is  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath.  The  remaining  soap  is  dissolved  in  warm  water  and 
is  poured  into  a  beaker  of  1,000  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  solution  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  imtil  the; 
fats  are  completely  melted.  A  current  of  carbonic-acid 
is,  at  the  same  time,  run  through  the  solution  to  prevent 
bumping.  Thereupon  the  acid  fluid  is  siphoned  off  and 
the  fats  are  again  boiled  with  water.  The  acid  liquor  is 
again  siphoned  off,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
liquid  siphoned  off  no  longer  reacts  acid.  The  acids  are  fil- 
tered  on  a  hot-water  funnel  through  a  dry  filter  and  are 
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;tylized  by  boiliug  for  2  hours  with  an  equal  volume  of 
acetic  anhydride  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  con- 

t denser.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  poured  into  a  beaker  of 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  mixed  with  500  to  6i)0  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  boiled  for  ^  hour.  As  before,  car- 
bonic-acid gas  is  conducted  through  a  tube  extending  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
time  mentioned,  the  water  is  siphoned  off,  and  the  boiling 
with  fresh  portions  of  water  is  repeated  three  times,  whereby 
all  acetic  acid  is  removed.  Finally,  the  acetylized  acids  are 
filtered  in  an  air  bath  at  about  80°  through  a  dry  filter.  In 
a  portion  of  the  acetylized  acids,  the  saponification  number 

^is  determined,  as  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  arti- 
les.    This  gives  the  acetyl  saponification  number.    In  another 

'  portion,  the  acetyl  acid  number  is  determined  as  described  in 
Art  307,  in  the  method  for  acid  number.  The  difference 
between  the  two  gives  the  acetyl  number.  If  a  fat  contains 
no  fatty  oxacids,  its  acetyl  number  will  equal  zero. 


! 
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ACID  XTJMBEK. 

307.  Determination  of  Aclrt  Number. — Acidity  in 
oil  is  generally  due  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  oil 
with  liberation  of  fatty  acids.  These  latter  act  as  corrosive 
agents,  attacking  the  metal  bearings  of  machinery,  forming 
metallic  soaps  and  producing  gumming  and  thickening  of 
the  lubricant. 

Properly  refined  mineral  oils  are  free  from  acidity,  but 
nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  oils  possess  it  more  or  less. 
In  palm  oil,  for  instance,  the  free  fatty  acids  vary  from 
12  to  80  per  cent.,  and,  in  olive  oil,  from  2.2  to  25.1  per 
cent,  of  free  acid  (oleic)  has  been  found. 

Oleic  acid  cannot,  of  course,  be  present  as  a  constituent  of 
a  pure  mineral  oil;  still  the  acid  test  should  be  made,  since 
poorly  refined  mineral  oils  are  liable  to  contain  small 
mounts  of  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  process  of  refining. 

About  10  grams  of  the  substance  under  examination  are 
slightly  heated  in  a  fla.sk  with  about  60  cubic  centimeters  of 
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pure,  acid-free,  95-per-cent.  alcohol,  while  the  liquid  is 
agitated.  On  cooling,  phenol  phthalein  is  added,  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  half-normal  alkali  until  the  red  color 
appears.  The  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate 
required,  calculated  to  1  gram  of  the  substance,  yields  the 
acid  number.  When  free  fatty  acjds  are  used,  the  acid  num- 
ber is  identical  with  the  saponification  number. 

Frequently,  the  acid  number  of  a  substance  is  expressed 
in  Burstyn  degrees.  These  express  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  normal  alkali  necessary  to  combine  with  the 
free  acids  present  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  substance. 


COLOR  REACTIONS  OF  OILS. 

208.  Many  fatty  oils,  when  treated  with  chemical 
reagents,  very  often  produce  strongly  colored  products.  To 
a  certain  extent,  these  color  reactions  are  characteristic  of 
the  oils  by  which  they  are  produced,  and,  hence,  may  be 
employed  for  their  identification.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  albuminous,  resinous,  and  other  foreign 
matters,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  color  reactions  in  most 
cases  depend,  are  more  or  less  completely  removed  or  modi- 
fied by  the  process  employed  for  refining  oil.  Hence,  con- 
siderable variations  are  obser\'ed  in  the  behavior  of  different 
samples  of  oil  with  the  same  reagent,  and  the  value  of  the 
reactions  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  oils.  Still 
less  are  the  indications  to  be  trusted  when  mixed  oils  are 
examined.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  color  tests, 
when  carefully  applied,  are  often  capable  of  furnishing  valu- 
able information,  and  sometimes  render  the  positive  identi- 
fication of  an  oil,  or  its  detection  in  a  mixture,  possible, 
when  no  other  means  are  available. 

The  reactions  with  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are 
the  most  valuable;  it  is  advisable,  in  employing  color  tests, 
to  examine  sjjecimens  of  oils  of  known  purity  side  by  side 
with  the  sample,  instead  of  trusting  too  implicitly  the  reac- 
tions described. 


I 
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TABIii:  7. 

COIiOB  BEACnONS  OF  VEGETABL.!:  OILS. 


Vattia  nf  Oil 

1  or  i8  Drops  of  Strong  Sulphuric  Acid  to  SO  of  Oil. 

Before  Stirring. 

After  Stirring. 

Olive  oil 

Yellow,  gfreen,  or  pale 
brown. 

green. 

Almond  oil 

Colorless,  or  yellow. 

Dark  yellow,  olive,  or 
brown. 

Arachis  oil 

Grayish        yellow       to 
orange. 

Greenish,    or     reddish 

brown. 

Rape-seed  oil,  crude 

Green  with  brown  rings 

Bright  green,  turning 
brownish. 

Rape-seed  oil,refined 

Yellow,     with    red    or  Brown, 
brown  rings. 

Mustard  oil. 

Dark       yellow,       with  Reddish  brown. 

orange  streaks. 

I,r 


Cottonseed  oil,  crude  Very  bright  red.  Dark  red,  nearly  black. 


Cottonseed    oil,    re- 
fined   Reddish  brown. 


I 


Dark  reddish  brown. 


Niger-seed  oil 


Yellow,  with  brown  cloti  Reddish     or    greenish 
brown. 


Poppy-seed  oil. 


Yellow  spot,  withorangCiOlivo  or  reddish  brown, 
streaks  or  rings.  I 


Linseed  oil,  raw. . . .  Hard  brown  or  greenish  Mottled,  dark  brown. 


brown  clot. 


Linseed  oil,  boiled. .  Hard  brown  clot. 


.Motllcd,  dark  brown. 


Castor  oiL Yellow  to  pale  brown.    1  Nearly  colorless,  or  pale 

!     brown. 
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^^^^^^H 

Greenish      yellow,      or 
brownish  with  brown 
streaks. 

"""""""I 

^^^^H 

Yellow  spot,  with  pink 
streaks. 

Orange  red.                     ^H 

^^^^B                 Whale       

Red,  turning  violet 

Brownish  red,  turning  ^H 
brown  or  black. 

^^^^H 

Orange  spot,  with  pur- 
ple streaks. 

Bright  red,  changing  to  ^^ 
mottled  brown.           j^H 

^^^^H                  Cpd-Hver  oil 

Dark     red     spot,    with 
purple  streaks. 

Purjile,     changing     to^H 
dark  brown.                  ^^ 

Pure  brown  spot,  with 
faint  yellow  ring. 

Purple,     changing    to 
reddish       or       dark 
brown. 

^^^^H                                   COLOR  IUBACTION8  OF  UYUROCARBON  OrLS. 

Petroleum      lubrica- 
ting oil 

Brown. 

Dark  brown,  -with  blue 
fluorescence. 

Shale  lubricating  oil 

Dark  reddish  brown. 

Reddish    brown,    with 
blue  fluorescence. 

Rosin  oil,  brown. . . . 

Bright    mahogany 
brown. 

Dark  brown,  with  pur- 
ple fluorescence. 

Rosin  oil,  pale 'Mahogany  brown.            Red  brown,  with  pur- 
ple fluorescence. 

209,    Siilphurlc-Acld  Color  Test.— Of  color  tests,  that 
witli  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  readily  applied.      Table  7  shows  the  effect  produced  on 
placing  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  center  of  about 
20  drops  of  the  oil,  and  observing  the  color  both  before  and 
after  stirring.     The  reactions  described  include  those  pro- 
duced  by  the  majority  of  hydrocarbon  oils.       As  already 
stated,  the  colors  produced  by  different  samples  of  the  same  ^J 
kind  of  oil  are  liable  to  considerable  variation.                          ^M 
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The  reactions  of  oils  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  are 
sometimes  complicated  or  rendered  indistinct  by  the  char- 
ring action  exerted  by  the  reagent.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  dissolving  1  drop  of  the  oil  in  20  drops  of  carbon  disul- 
ihide,  and  agitating  the  solution  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
id.  Whale  oil,  thus  treated,  gives  a  fine  violet  coloration, 
uickly  changing  to  brown;  whereas,  with  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  a  mere  red  or  reddish-brown  color  changing  to  brown 
or  black  is  obtained. 


210.  Xltrlc-Acld  Color  Test. — The  color  reactions  of 
oils  with  nitric  acid  are  sometimes  characteristic,  especially 
in  the  case  of  seed  oils.  The  test  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  in  various  ways,  but  perhaps  those  methods  that 
combine  observations  of  the  color  and  the  character  of  the 
elaidin  are  to  be  preferred.  Thus,  O.  Bach  agitates  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sample  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric 
acid,  Sp.  Gr.  1.30.  After  noting  any  coloration,  the  mixture 
is  immersed  iu  boiling  water  for  5  minutes  and  the  effect 
again  observed.  A  more  or  less  violent  reaction  often  occurs 
on  heating,  even  resulting,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  sesame 
oils,  in  the  mixture  being  projected  from  the  tube.  The 
results  of  this  method,  obtained  by  Bach,  are  given  in  Table  8. 


p 

TAB  LI 

:  s. 

1 

After  Agitation 

After  Heating 

After  Stand- 

h     00. 

Witli  Nitric 

For 

ing  12  to 
18  Hours. 

f 

Acid. 

S  Minutes. 

blive  oil 

Pale  green 

Orange  yellow 

Solid 

.\rachis  oil . . 

Pale  rose 

Brownish  yellow 

Solid 

Rape-seed  oil 

Pale  rose 

Orange  yellow 

Solid 

Sesam«  oil.. . 

White 

Brownish  vellow 

Liquid 

Sunflower  oil 

Dirtv  white 

Reddish  yellow 

Buttery 

Cottonseed  oi 

1  Yellowish  brf)wn 

Reddish  brown 

Buttery 

Castor  oil  . . . 

Pale  rose 

Golden  yellow 

Buttery 

I 


A  similar  test  has  been  described  by  Massie,  who  agitates 
0  grams  of  the  oil  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid, 
Sp.  Gr.  1.40,  and  1  gram  of  mercury,  and  observes  the  color 
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of  the  product  after  1  hour,  and  also  the  time  required  for  solid- 
ification.    The  results  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9. 


Oil. 

Coloralioa. 

Minutes  for 
SulidificatioD. 

OHve  oil 

Pale  yellowish  green 

White 

White 

Pale  reddish 

Rose 

Orange 

Orange  red 

Yellowish  orange 

Reddish  orange 

Red 

60 

Hazelnut  oil 

60 

Almond  oil 

90 

Arachis  oil 

10.5          1 

Apricot  oil 

105    fl 

Rape-seed  oil 

200    ^ 

Cottonseed  oil 

Sesame  oil 

105 
150 

Beechnut  oil 

360 

Poppy-seed  oil 

Fluid 

211.     NItrIp   and   Sulphuric    Add   Color    Test. — A 

mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1  drop  to  10  drops  of  the  oil,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  H.  Meyer  as  a  color  test  for  certain  fish  oils.  The 
following  reactions  were  obtained  with  this  test: 

TABLE  10. 


4 


on. 


Cod-liver  oil . 


Sp.  Gr.  of 
Sample. 


.021)0 


Before  Stirring. 


Violet,  quickly  becom- 
ing rose  tea. 


Alter  Stirring, 


Rose  red,  changing 
light  brown. 


4 


Huke-liver  oil.      .9370 


Dark  violet,  changing  Brownish  violet,  chan- 
to  dark  brown.  g'ng  to  light  brown. ' 


Skate-liver  oil. 


.9320 


Light  violet,  changing 
to  brown. 


Brownish  violet,  cbaa*, 
ging  to  brown. 


Shark-liver  oil 


.9385 


Light      brown, 
siM)ts  of  red. 


with 


Light    brown,   becom« 
ing  darker. 


Herring  oil. 


.9336 


Brown. 


Dark  brown. 


Sprat  oil. 


Seal  oil. 


.9284 


Light  brown. 
Light  brown. 


Unchanged. 


Lemon    yellow,    chan- 
ging to  emerald  green  ^ 
and  bluish  green. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  FATS. 

313.  Fats  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  liquid 
fats  and  solid  fats.  The  former  are  again  subdivided  into 
four  subsidiary  classes,  viz.,  drying  oils,  non-drying  oils,  fish 
oils,  and  fiuid  waxes. 

r  LIQUID    FATS. 

213.  Drying  Oils. — Many  oils  thicken  on  exposure  to 
air,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  gradually  dry  up 
into  yellowish,  transparent  varnishes  or  resins,  thereby 
absorbing  considerable  oxygen ;  they  mainly  consist  of 
glycerides  of  linoleic  acid,  but  they  do  not  yield  elaidin. 
L^}ils  that  possess  this  property  are  termed  drylnsr  oils. 

^Uei 


214.     Non-DryliijjT    Oils. — These    oils    contain    much 
;in,  and  dry  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in   the  air  or  at 

higher  temperatures.     They  absorb  only  small  quantities  of 

oxygen,  but  form  elaidin. 


¥- 


215.  Fish  Oils.— Fish  oils  are  obtained  from  the  fat  of 
ish;  they  absorb  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen,  but  do 

not  dry  up  to  a  varnish  on  exposure  to  air,  and  yield  little 
I      or  no  elaidin.     They  give  intense  colorations  with  caustic 

soda,  sulphuric   acid,  nitric   acid,   and   phosphoric   acid,   of 

which  that  obtained  with  the  latter  acid  serves  conditionally 
I  to  distinguish  them  from  other  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  warm- 
I     ing  5  volumes  of  oil  with  I  volume  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

By  this  treatment,  all  fish  oils,  whether  mixed  or  not,  give 
I     an  intense  red,  brown-red,  or  brown-black  shade. 

^K   216.     Fluid  Wa.xes. — Fluid  waxes  obtained  from  the 

VRU  of  marine  animals  consist  mainly  of  esters  of  monatomic 

[     alcohols,  and  contain   only  a  small  amount  of  glycerides. 

They  are,  like  true  waxes,  only  partially  saponifiable,  and 

3s,scss,  in  consequence,  a  very  low  saponification  number. 

be  unsaponified  portion  is  solid  and  consists  of  monatomic 

cohols.     They  contain  only  60  to  6.5  per  cent,  fatty  acids, 

1  against  95  per  cent,  in  other  oils.    They  absorb  very  little 
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oxygen  when  exposed  to  air,  do  not  dry  to  a  varnish,  and 
give  no  elaidin. 


217.     KeeoKiiJtlon  of  Drying  and  Xon-Drj-Inpr  OIK 

For  testing  drying  properties  of  oil,  a  dehnite   number  of 
drops  of  the  sample  may  be  placed  ia  a  watch  glass  and 
exposed  to   a   temperature    of  about  100°    for   from   12   to  i 
24  hours,  side  by  side  with  samples  of  oil  of  known  purity. 
Olive  oil  will  scarcely  be  affected  by  such  treatment,  and 
rape  oil  will  only  thicken  somewhat.     Cottonseed  oil  will  be 
considerably  affected,  while  good  linseed  oil  will  form  a  hard 
skin  or  varnish,  that  can  only  be  ruptured  with  difficulty  by  I 
pressure  wath  the  finger.     In  some  respects,  a  preferable 
plan  is  to  flood  a  thin  piece  of  glass  with  the  oil.     The  glass] 
with  the  adhering  film  of  oil  is  then  kept  at  100°  and  thej 
progress  of  drying  watched  by  touching,  at  intervals,  succes-j 
sive  parts  of  the  plate  with  the  finger. 

Tliese  methcxis  require,  however,  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
the  determinations  hardly  furnish  a  sure  means  of  recogni- 
tion, so  that  the  elaidin  reaction  is  preferable  in  any  case. 


k 


218.  Klaldln  Reaction. — When  oleic  acid  is  treated 
with  a  few  bubbles  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  it  is  gradually 
changed  into  the  isomeric  body,  elaidic  acid,  which  is  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Olein  undergoes  a  similar  change 
with  production  of  the  solid  isomeric  elaidin,  as  also  do  such 
oils  as  consist  of  olein  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  drying  oils,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
the  glycerides  of  linoleic  acids,  are  not  visibly  affected  by 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  Oils  that  probably  consist 
of  mixtures  of  olein  with  more  or  less  linolein  give  less 
solid  products  with  nitrous  acid  than  the  approximately  . 
pure  oleins.  ^J 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  the  elaidin  reaction,  due  ~ 
to  Poutet,  has  been  studied  by  Archbutt,  and  is  undoubtedly^^ 
one  of  the  best.  ^M 

Mercury  to  the  amount  of  1  cubic  centimeter  should  be 
dissolved    in  12  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  1.42. 
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Sp.  Gr. ;  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  freshly  made,  dark-green 
solution  is  then  shaken  into  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle 
with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  the 
baking  repeated  everj*  10  minutes  during  2  hours.  When 
reated  in  this  manner,  oils  consisting  of  approximately  pure 
olein,  or  of  mixtures  of  olein  with  the  solid  esters,  such  as 
palmitin  and  stearin,  give  a  solid  product  of  greater  or  less 
onsistency.  Olive  oil  is  remarkable  for  the  canarj',  or  k-nion- 
yellow,  color  and  great  firmness  of  the  elaidin  yielded  by  it. 
After  24  hours,  the  hardness  of  the  product  is  such  that  it  is 
imperxious  to  a  glass  rod,  and  sometimes  rings  when  struck 
with  it,  but  this  characteristic  is  also  possessed  by  the  elaidins 
yielded  by  arachis  and  lard  oils.  In  making  the  elaidin  test, 
it  is  important  to  note  the  time  required  to  obtain  a  solid 
product  that  will  not  move  on  shaking  the  bottle,  as  well  as 
the  time  required  for  its  ultimate  consistency.  Also,  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible, 
or  erratic  results  may  be  obtained,  and  comparison  of  differ- 
ent oils  becomes  impossible. 

The  beha\nor  of  the  various  more  important  liquid  fats 
as  follows:     A  hard  mass  is  yielded  by  olive,  almond, 
lard,  sperm,  and  sometimes  neat's-foot  and  arachis  oils.    A 
product  of  the  consistency  of  butter  is  given  by  neat's-foot, 
mustard,  and  sometimes  by  arachi.s,  sperm,  and  rape  oils.    A 
asty  or  buttery  mass  that  separates  from  a  fluid  portion  is 
elded  by  rape,  sesame,  cottonseed,  sunflower,  niger-seed, 
cod-liver,  seal,  whale,  or  porpoise  oil.     Liquid  products  are 
ielded  by  linseed,  hemp-seed,  walnut,  and  other  drjnng  oils. 
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219.  Maumene's  Test.  —  This  test  depends  on  the 
phenomenon  that  sulphiiric  acid,  mixed  with  drying  oils, 
heats  up  considerably  more  than  with  the  non-drying  oils. 
The  following  method  of  performing  Maumen^'s  test  is 
that  recommended  by  Archbutt  and  has  been  successfully 
employed  by  the  writer: 

Into  a  beaker  of  200  cubic  centimeters  capacity  is  weighed 
50  grams  of  the  oil  under  examination,  and  the  beaker 
immersed  in  a  capacious  vessel  of  water,  together  with  a 
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bottle  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  until  they  are  both  at  the 
same  temperature,  which  should  not  be  far  from  20°.  The 
beaker  containing  the  oil  is  then  wiped,  and  placed  in  a 
cotton-wool  nest  previously  made  for  it  in  a  cardboard 
box  or  wide  beaker.  The  immersed  thermometer  is  then 
observed,  and  the  temperature  recorded;  10  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  should  then  be  with- 
drawn from  the  bottle  with  a  pipette,  and  allowed  to  run 
into  the  oil  During  the  addition  of  the  acid,  which  should 
occupy  about  1  minute,  the  mixture  must  be  constantly 
stirred  with  the  thermometer,  and  the  agitation  continued 
until  no  further  rise  of  temperature  ensues.  This  point  is 
readily  observed,  as  the  indication  remains  constant  for  1  or 
2  minutes,  and  the  temperature  then  begins  to  fall.  Should 
the  rise  equal  more  than  70°,  drying  oils  can  be  considered 
present  with  certainty.  As  an  example,  olive  oil  shows  a 
rise  of  41°  to  43°  in  temperature,  rape  oil  61°  to  C0°,  and 
linseed  oil  104°  to  111". 

220.  Iodine  Number. — The  non-drying  oils  possess 
lower  iodine  numbers  than  the  drying  oils.  The  iodine 
number,  in  consequence,  serves  as  a  convenient  and  safe 
means  of  identification,  providing  that  fish  oils  are  absent. 
These  are  non-drying,  and  yet  possess  a  high  iodine  number. 


SOLID  FATS. 

221.  The  recognition  of  the  solid  fats  is  accomplished 
chiefly  by  the  (n)  determination  of  specific  gra\-ity ;  {6)  deter- 
mination of  melting  and  solidification  points;  (c)  behavior  in 
the  refractometer;  ((/)  determination  of  saponification  and 
iodine  numbers;  (<•)  determination  of  volatile  fatty  acids  by 
the  Reichert-Meissl  number. 

222.  Spcclflc  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  may  be 
conveniently  determined  by  the  method  of  Gintl.  who  uses  a 
small  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  flask,  the  oj^enlng  of  which 
may  be  closed  with  a  ground-glass  plate.     When  filling  ia 
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the  molten  fat,  an  excess  is  allowed  to  remain  above  the  top. 
After  cooling,  tlie  plate  is  slipped  on  and  screwed  down. 
The  excess  is  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  petroleum  ether. 
_The  weight  of  an.  empty  flask,  a  flask  filled  with  water  at 
15.5°,  and  a  flask  filled  with  the  cooled  fat  are  determined 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fat  is 
obtained  by  dividing  its  weight  by  that  of  the  water.  For 
example: 

Weight  of  flask,  dry 10. 0197  grams. 

Weight  of  flask,  plus  water. . . .    37.3-113  grams. 

Weiglit  of  water 27.3215  grams. 

Weight  of  flask,  plus  fat 34.0111  grams. 

Weight  of  fat 2-1.5914  grams. 

Specific  gravity  =  24. 5914 -r- 27.3215  =  .90008. 

According  to  the  method  of  Hager  for  the  determination 
of  sjiecific  gravity,  the  molten  fat  is  drawn  up  into  a  pipette, 
from  which  it  is  allowed  to  drop  slowly  from  the  height  of 
1  inch  into  a  glass  dish  filled  with  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol.    The  solidified  drops  are  placed  in  the  liquids,  which 
srve   to   determine    specific    gravity.     For    densities   less 
Pthan  water,  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  is  used;  and,  for 
J  greater  densities,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  or  alcohol 
used.      Glycerine  or  glycerine  and  water  are  added  until 
Ithe  drop  just  floats  on  the  liquid,  which  is  set  in  rotation. 
iFinally,  the  liquid  is  poured  through  glass  wool,  and  the 
specific  gravity,  which  is  equal   to  that  of  the  fat,  is  then 
''determined  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  or  pycnometer. 

The  great  objection  to  this  otherwise  very  ingenious 
method  is  that  fat  and  waxes  that  have  undergone  sudden 
cooling  have,  very  often,  abnormal  specific  gravities;  hence, 
the  results  cannot  be  too  strictly  relied  on. 

223.  MeltlnK  and  Bolldinfatloii  Points. — Full  direc- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  melting  and  solidification 

lints  will  be  given  in  the  discussion  of  tallow  and  waxes. 

224.  Behavior     In     the    Refractonioter. — Valuable 
idications  as  to  the  identity  and  purity  of  fats  and  oils. 
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especially  butter  fat,  may  be  gained  from  the  determination 
of  the  refractive  index.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
Abba's  refractometer,  shown  in  Fig.  44,  observing  the  total 


FIO.  44. 

reflection    that   a   thin    stratum    of   the  fat   or  oil  pla^ 
between  prisms  of  a  more  highly  refractive  substance  pro- 
duces in  transmitting  light.     The  following  description  of 
the  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  taken  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

A  piece  of  fine  tissue  paper,  3  centimeters  in  length  by 
1.5  centimeters  in  width,  is  placed  on  the  lower  of  the  two 
prisms  of  the  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  On  this 
paper  are  placed  2  or  3  drops  of  the  fat  or  oil,  and  the  upper 
prism  is  carefully  fixed  in  position,  so  as  not  to  move  the 
paper  from  its  place.  In  charging  the  apparatus  with  the  oil 
in  this  way,  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  After  the 
paper  holding  the  fatty  substance  is  secured  by  replacing  the 
upper  prism,  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  its  normal  position 
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ad  the  index  moved  until  the  light  directed  through  the 
apparatus  by  the  mirror  shows  the  field  of  vision  divided 
into  dark  and  light  portions.     The  dispersion  apparatus  a  is 
^^ow  turned  until  the  rainbow  colors  on  the  part  between  the 
^Hark  and  light  fields  have  disappeared.     Before  doing  this, 
^^Blowever,  the  telescope  b  (the  eyepiece  of  the  apparatus)  is  so 
^^adjusted  as  to  bring  the  cross-lines  of  the  field  of  vision  dis- 
tinctly into  focus.     The  index  c  of  the  apparatus  is  now 
moved   back  and  forth  until  the  line  of  the  two  fields  of 
NTsion  falls  exactly  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross-lines.    The 
refractive  index  of  the  fat  under  examination  is  then  read 
directly  on  the  scale  d  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  first  reading,  the  dispersion 
apparatus  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  180°  until  the  colors 
have  again  disappeared,  and,  after  adjustment,  the  scale  of 
the  instrument  again  read.   These  two  readings  should  nearly 
J      coincide,  and  their  mean  is  the  true  reading  of  the  fat  under 
^kxamination. 

^*  For  butter  fats,  the  apparatus  should  lie  kept  in  a  warm 
I  place,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  ieW  below  30". 
^^^Por  reducing  the  results  obtained  to  a  standard  tempera- 
^tnre,  say  25°,  the  factor  .LH30176  should  be  employed.  As 
the  temperature  rises  the  refractive  index  falls.  For 
example: 

Refractive  index  of  a  butter  fat  determined  at  32.4° 
=  1.4540,  reduced  to  25°  as  follows:  32,4-25  =  7.4; 
.nO0176x7.4  =  .0013;  then,  1.4540 +  .0013  =  1.4553. 

The  instrument  used  should  be  set  with  distilled  water  at 
18°,  the  theoretical  refractive  index  of  water  at  that  tempera- 
ture being  1.333.  In  the  determination  given  in  the  exam- 
ple, the  refractive  index  of  pure  water  measured  1.3300; 
I)ence,  the  given  number  should  be  corrected  by  the  addition 
i)f  .f»030,  making  the  corrected  index  of  the  butter  fat  men- 
tioned, at  the  temperature  given,  1.4583. 


225.  The  following  numbers  in  Table  11  show  the 
refractive  indexes  for  some  of  the  more  common  oils,  that  of 
water  being  taken  as  1.333  at  18°. 
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Name. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Refractive 
Index. 

Calctilated 
for  23'. 

Olive  oil  (France) 

Olive  oil  (California) 

Cottonseed  oil 

26.6° 
25.4° 
24.8° 
26.3° 
25.3° 
24.8° 
26.8° 
25.4° 
27.3° 
25.3° 

1.4673 

1.4677 
1.4722 
1,4703 
1.4718 
1.4728 
1.4710 
1.4771 
1.4657 
1.4696 

1.4677 
1.4678 
1.4721 

Cottonseed  oil 

1.4709 

Cottonseed  oil 

1.4719 

Sesame  oil 

1.4728 

Sesame  oil 

1.4716 

Castor  oil 

1.4773 

Lard  oil 

1.4666 

Peanut  oil 

1.4696 

226.  Volatile  Fatty  Acids.— A  useful  method  of 
examining  fats  and  oils  consists  in  determining  the  amount 
of  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
These  are  determined  by  the  Reichert-Meissl  number,  which 
represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  one- tenth 
normal  alkali  that  is  necessary  to  neutralize  tlie  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  5  grams  of  fat 

About  5  grams  of  fat  are  placed  in  a  200  to  300  cubic- 
centimeter  flask  on  a  water  bath  to  which  aViout  2  grams  of 
potassium  hydrate  in  sticks,  chemically  pure  by  alcohol,  and 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  added, 
and  the  whole  saponified,  shaking  the  flask  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. After  complete  saponification,  the  heat  is  increased 
and  the  alcohol  volatilized  unf'l  a  thick  soap  only  remains 
in  tlie  flask.  This  is  dissolved  by  heating  gently  with 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  10)  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice 
stone  are  added  and  the  flask  connected,  by  means  of  a  bulb 
tube,  with  a  Liebig  condenser.  It  is  first  heated  with  a  small 
flame  until  the  fats  have  melted  to  a  clear  layer,  after  which 
it  is  distilled  and  exactly  ilu  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate 
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are  collected  in  a  flask  graduated  thus.  The  time  of  distil- 
tion  should  be  so  regulated  that  it 'does  not  occupy  less 
than  30  minutes.  After  thoroughly  shaking  up  the  contents 
of  the  flask,  luu  cubic  centimeters  are  filtered  oflE  into  a  meas- 
uring flask  or  cylinder,  transferred  to  a  beaker  of  appropriate 

sire,  and  titrated  with  —  alkali,  using  phenol-phthalein  as 

an  indicator.     The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  increased  one- 
tenth  and  calculated  on  exactly  5  grams  of  fat. 

The  Reichert-Meissl  method  is  very  frequently  used  to 
identify  butter  and  cocoanut  oils.  Butter  has  a  number 
rangfing  from  26  to  29;  cocoanut  oil,  7. 


f  227.  Detection  of  Hydrocarbon  Oils, — The  exten- 
sive  and  cheap  production  of  various  hydrocarbon  oils  suit- 
able for  lubricating  purposes  has  resulted  in  their  being 
largely  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  animal  and  vege- 
table oils.  The  hydrocarbons  most  commonly  employed 
are: 

1.     Those  produced  from  petroleum  and  by  distillation  of 
bituminous  shale. 

,     2.     Those  pnjduced  by  the  distillation  of  common  rosin. 
I    3.     Neutral  coal  oil,  being  the  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  boiling  above  170". 

4.     Solid  paraffin,  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  bees- 
irax  and  spermaceti,  and  used  in  admixture  with  stearic  acid 
for  making  candles. 

The  presence  of  hydrocarbons  in  fats  and  fatty  oils  is 
ielected  (1)  by  the  altered  density  of  the  sample,  which  is 
iecreased  by  members  of  the  first  class  and  increased  by 
>sin  and  coal-tar  products;  (2)  by  the  lowering  of  the  flash- 
igand  boiling  point;  (.i)  by  the  fluorescence  of  members  of 
36  first  two  classes;  (4)  and  by  the  incomplete  saponifica- 
Dn  by  alkalies.  The  taste  and  odor,  on  heating,  are  also 
iluable  indications. 
Specific  gravity  is  a  character  of  some  little  value  for 
detecting  and  approximately  estimating  hydrocarbon,  but 
in  practice  the  indications  obtained  are  apt  to  be  rendered 
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valueless  by  the  employment  of  a  mixture  that  has  the  same 
density  as  the  oil  to  be  adulterated. 

The  tendency  of  a  hydrocarbon  is  to  reduce  the  flashing 
and  boiling  points  .of  the  fixed  oil,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  dis- 
tinct separation  may  be  effected  by  fractional  distillation. 

Fluorescence  is  a  character  of  considerable  value  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons.  If  undoubtedly 
fluorescent,  the  sample  certainly  contains  some  hydrocar-,^ 
bon,  but  the  converse  is  not  strictly  true,  as  tlie  fluorescence 
of  some  varieties  can  ha  destroyed  by  treatment,  and  some 
hydrocarbons  possess  no  fluorescence  whatever.  Most  of  1 
the  hydrocarbons  employed  for  lubricating  purposes  are 
strongly  fluorescent,  and  the  many  others  become  so  on 
treatment  with  au  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
A  hydrocarbon  possessing  strong  fluorescence  may  be  evi- 
dent in  presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil;  but, 
if  any  doubt  exists,  the  hydrocarbon  should  be  isolated  in 
the  manner  described  further  on. 

The  fluorescence  may  usually  be  seen  by  holding  a  test 
tube  filled  with  the  oil  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  looking  at  the  sides  of  the  test  tube  from  above. 
A  better  method,  perhaps,  is  to  lay  a  glass  rod,  previously 
dipped  in  the  oil,  down  on  a  table  in  front  of  a  window,  so 
that  the  oily  end  of  the  rod  shall  project  over  the  end  of  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  be  seen  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  floor.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  thick  streak  of  the 
oil  on  a  piece  of  black  marble,  or  glass  plate,  smoked  at  the 
back,  and  to  place  the  streaked  surface  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  front  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  a  well  lighted  win- 
dow. Examined  in  this  manner,  very  slight  fluorescence  is 
readily  perceptible.  If  at  all  turbid,  the  oil  should  be  fil- 
tered before  applying  the  test,  as  the  reflection  of  light  from 
minute  floating  particles  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  true  fluor- 
escence. In  some  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  dilute  the  oil  with 
ether,  to  which  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  mineral  oil 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  strong  blue  fluorescence.  This  is 
useful  in  the  examination  of  very  dark  oils,  as  the  color 
is  reduced  without  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescence  being 
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correspondingly  decreased.  If  the  oil  is  very  dark,  for  exam- 
ple, a  dark  Gallipolio  or  brown  rape-seed  oil,  it  should  be 
first  refined  by  agitating  it  successively  with  small  propor- 
tions of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  subsequently  filtering.  In  some  cases, 
decolorization  may  be  effected  by  warming  the  oil  and  agita- 

Iting  it  with  freshly  burnt  animal  charcoal,  the  liquid  being 
Subsequently  filtered. 
I  It  must  be  remembered  that  fluorescence  is  not  perceptible 
|)y  gas  light,  but  may  be  brought  out  by  burning  a  piece  of 
xnagnesium  ribbon  in  the  proper  position. 
228.  Quantitative  Estlnmtlon  of  Hydrocarbon  Oils. 
The  quantitative  analysis  of  mixtures  of  fat  or  fatty  oils  with 
hydrocarbons  is  best  carried  out  by  the  following  method, 
pWhich  combines  rapidity,  certainty,  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
feneral  applicability,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the 
hydrocarbons  in  a  condition  for  further  examination. 

The  hydrocarbons  that  are  to  be  determined  are  all  luiaf- 
fected  by  alkalies,  whereas  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 

E  raxes  undergo  saponification.    If  potash  or  soda  is  employed, 
^he  resultant  soap  is  soluble  in  water.     The  hydrocarbons, 
though  insoluble  in  water  and  unaffected  by  alkalies,  dis- 
^bolve  with  greater  or  less  facility  in  concentrated  solution  of 
^Boap  and  are  very  imperfectly  separated  on  dilution.     They 
^■nay,  however,  be  dissolved  out  from  the  dry  soap  by  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene  or  petroleum  spirit. 
In  some  cases,  a  good  separation  is  obtainable,  but,  in  others, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  soap  passes  into  solution,  espe- 

Kiially  if  the  solvent  is  employed  at  a  temperature  approach- 
ng  the  boiling  point.  This  tendency  of  the  soap  to  undergo 
solution  may  be  avoided  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution 
with  the  solvent  instead  of  the  dry  soap. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  manipulation:  Of  the 

sample  5  grams  are  saponified  by  alcoholic  alkali,  the  solu- 

■^ion  partly  freed  from  alcohol,  and  transferred  to  a  separator 

^of  about  200  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  shown  in  Fig.  45, 

Cumished  with  a  stop-cock  a  below  and  a  stopper  d  at  the 
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top.  The  tube  below  the  stop-cock  should  be  ground  or 
filed  off  obliquely,  so  as  to  prevent  any  liquid  remaining  in 
it.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  until  it  measure.s  from 
70  to  100  cubic  centimeters.  From  50  to 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  ether  should  be  next 
added,  the  stopper  inserted,  the  liquids  thor- 
oughly shaken  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes.  As  a  rule,  two  well  defined  layers 
will  form,  the  lower  one  brownish,  consisting 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  soap,  the  upper 
of  ether,  containing  any  hydrocarbon  in  solu- 
tion. Separation  does  not  always  occur  read- 
ily, the  liquid  remaining  apparently  homogene- 
ous, or  assuming  a  gelatinous  consistency. 

In  such  cases,  separation  may  be  induced 
by  thoroughly  cooling  the  contents  of  the 
separator,  by  adding  caustic-soda  solution,  by 
adding  more  ether  and  reagitating;  or,  if  all 
these  means  fail,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
alcohol  may  be  added,  and  a  gentle  rotary 
movement  imparted  to  the  liquid,  avoiding 
complete  admixture,  when  a  nipid  separation 
of  the  ethereal  layer  almost  invariably  occurs. 
The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  run  through  the 
top  into  a  beaker.  About  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  caustic-alkali  solution 
are  added  to  the  ether  that  remains  in  the  separator  and 
the  whole  agitated.  The  washings  are  then  run  off  in  their 
turn,  and,  after  repeating  the  treatment  with  water,  which 
is  removed  by  the  tap  as  before,  the  ethereal  solution  is 
poured  off  through  the  mouth  into  a  weighed  flask.  The  aque- 
ous liquid  and  washings  are  then  rem  mod  to  the  separator 
and  agitated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  ether,  which  is  washed 
and  poured  into  the  flask  as  before.  The  agitation  of  the 
soap  solution  is  repeated  once  more,  when  the  extraction  of 
hydrocarbon  oil  will  be  complete. 

The  ethereal  solution  will  usually  be  strongly  fluorescent.  ■ 
The  flask  containing  it  is  attached  to  a  condensing  arrange- 
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ment,and  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  distilled  oflE  by  immers- 
ing the  flask  in  boiling  water.  When  distillation  has  ceased, 
e  condenser  is  detached  and  the  flask  placed  on  top  of  a 
Anng  oven,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  ether  is  soon  dissipated, 
metimes  the  hydrocarbon  will  contain  globules  of  water, 
in  which  case  the  flask  should  be  held  horizontally,  and  rota- 
ted rapidly,  so  as  to  spread  the  oil  over  the  sides  in  a  very 
thin  layer  and  facilitate  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  When 
no  more  water  is  visible  and  the  smell  of  ether  is  only  faintly 
rccptible,  the  flask  is  placed  on  its  side  in  the  drying  oven 
for  10  to  15  minutes  and  weighed,  when  the  increase  of  weight 
iver  the  original  tare  gives  the  amount  of  hydrocarbon  oil 
extracted.  Sometimes  it  is  verj'  difficult  to  obtain  a  constant 
weight  by  the  means  just  indicated.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of 
heating  the  flask  on  the  drying  oven,  it  should  be  kept  on  the 
th  of  boiling  water,  and  a  m<xierate  current  of  air,  filtered  by 
assing  it  through  a  tube  containing  cotton  wool,  should  be 
lown  through  it  by  a  second  tube  passing  through  the  cork. 
The  fittings  are  then  detached,  and  the  flask  heated  for  a  short 
lime  in  the  drj-ing  oven  to  constant  weight.  Prolonged  heating 
should  be  avoided,  as  many  hydrocarbons  are  sensibly  volatile 
X  100°. 


EXAMINATION   OP   COMMON   FATS, 

329.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  lay 
out  hard-and-fast  schemes  of  analysis  that  will  meetall  require- 
ments and  fit  for  all  cases,  and,  in  the  following  articles,  only 
indications  and  hints  are  given  to  assist  the  student.  He  will 
have  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  assisted  by  what  he  has 
learned  so  far,  as  to  how  he  must  proceed  in  each  particular 
,  and  he  will  have  to  refer  to  works  on  analysis  that  treat 

pecially  on  the  analysis  of  oil,  adulteration  of  commercial  and 
food  products,  etc. 


^spe 


OLn'E  oil-. 
*iiiO,     Olive  oil  is  the  extraction  product  of  the  fruit  of 

tie  olive.     It  varies  somewhat  in    its    physical    properties 
ccording  to  quality.     The  finest  kinds  have  a  pale-yellow 
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color  with  a  tinge  of  green,  are  almost  entirely  odorless,  and 
have  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste ;  while  inferior  kinds  have 
a  greenish-yellow  to  brownish-red  color,  an  unpleasant  odor, 
and  a  decided  acrid  after-taste. 

Olive  oil  is  a  type  of  the  non-drj'ing  vegetable  oils;  it  does 
not  thicken  to  any  extent  when  exposed  to  air,  but  gradually 
becomes  rancid,  a  change  that  seems  to  be  dependent,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  tlie  presence  of  certain  albuminous  and 
mucilaginous  matters. 

Owing  to  the  steady  demand,  it  is  very  often  adulterated, 
and  cottonseed  oil  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  adulterant, 
but  arachis,  sesame,  poppy-seed,  and  rajje-seed  oils  are  also 
occasionally  employed.  Fish  and  lard  oils,  however,  are 
seldom  used. 

^31.  In  the  examination  of  olive  oil,  the  most  valu- 
able indications  are  its  specific  gravity,  the  saponifica- 
tion equivalent,  the  iodine  number,  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  elaidin 
test 

The  specific  gravity  of  olive  oil  varies  appreciably  with 
the  quality,  the  most  acid  specimen  possessing  the  lowest 
density.  The  range  of  specific  gravity  allowed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmacopoeia  is  between  .915  and  .918  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15.5°.  In  about  eighty  samples  of  genuine, 
unadulterated  olive  oil,  examined  by  Archbutt,  the  specific 
gravity  at  15.5°,  compared  with  water  at  exactly  the  same 
temperature,  never  exceeded  .917  and  was  rarely  as  high, 
while  the  lowest  specific  gravity  .9136  was  noticed  in  a  sam- 
ple containing  24. 5  per  cent  of  free  oleic  acid.  Henc^  in 
judging  the  character  of  an  olive  oil  from  its  specific  gravity, 
the  quantity  of  free  acid  should  always  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Taking  the  average  specific  gravity  of  genuine  neu- 
tral olive  oil  as  .917,  it  appears  that  each  5  per  cent  of  free 
acid  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  by, 
approximately,  .0007.  Adulteration  of  olive  oil  with  rape 
oil  will  tend  slightly  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sample,  while  the  addition  of  such  oils  as  cottonseed,  sesame. 
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ppy-seed,  etc.  will  increase  it  A  judicious  admixture, 
owever,  of  rape-seed  and  cottonseed  oils  will  not  affect 
le  density  of  the  sample,  but  the  presence  of  any  con- 
derable  proportion  of  rape-seed  oil  will  sensibly  raise  the 

ponification  equivalent  of  it. 

Samples  of  genuine  olive  oil  show  an  iodine  absorp- 
tion number  ranging  from  81  to  85,  although  California 
olive  oil  occasionally  gives  a  somewhat  higher  number. 
If  the  iodine  number  and  saponification  equivalent  corre- 
siKjnd  to  the  mean  value  given  in  Table  6,  the  oil,  as 
a  rule,  may  be   accepted   as  pure.      Should   the   saponifi- 

tion  value  correspond,  but  the  iodine  number  lie 
bove  85,  adulteration  ■with  sesame,  peanut,  or  cotton- 
ed oil  has  been  attempted,  and  should  the  saponifi- 
cation equivalent  be  lower  than  the  mean  in  the  table, 
and  the  iodine  number  higher,  the  adulterant  is  presumably 
rape-seed  oiL 

The  elaidin  test  is  also  of  great  value.  Pure  olive  oil 
yields,  in  less  than  2  hours,  at  a  temperature  from  15°  to  20°, 
a  semisolid  mass  that  cannot  be  displaced  by  shaking  the 
bottle,  and,  within  24  hours,  a  solid  and  sonorous,  pale-yel- 
low or  nearly  white  mass  is  produced. 

'  With  adulterated  samples,  the  elaidin  obtained  is  orange 
or  dark  red,  and  liquid  or  semisolid,  or,  not  infrequently,  a 
liquid  layer  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  elaidin. 
The  elaidin  test  is  applicable  to  the  detection  of  sesame, 
rape-seed,  cottonseed,  poppy-seed,  and  linseed  oils  when  in 
admixture  with  olive  oil. 

The  admixture  of  hydrocarbon  oils  to  olive  oil  destined  for 
lubricating  purposes  is  detected  according  to  Arts.  221  and 
22S,  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the  acid  number  should 
be  determined,  and  should  not  exceed  16. 

The  rise  of  temperature  on  treating  a  sample  of  olive  oil 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  a  valuable  indication  of  its  purity. 
Almost  all  oils,  except  lard  and  tallow  oils,  and  cocoanut 
olein,  produce  more  heat  than  olive  oil,  so  that  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  more  than  4i°  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cating probable  adulteration. 
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RAPE-SEED  OIL. 

233.  Rape-seed,  or  rape,  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  several  species  of  Brassica,  of  the  order  Crucifcra.  The 
seeds  are  commonly  subjected  to  steam  hciit  before  pressure, 
to  coagulate  tlie  albuminous  matter  and  facilitate  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil. 

When  freshly  expressed,  rape  oil  is  a  yellovsish-brown  or 
brownish-green  viscid  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odor  and  pungent 
taste,  owing  to  the  foreign  matter  present.  These  impuri- 
ties separate  to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  oil,  but  are  not 
entirely  removed  by  passive  treatment.  They  lessen  the 
combustibility  and  cause  much  smoke  during  combustion. 
Brown  rape  oil  or  sweet  rape  oil  is  the  commercial  name  for 
the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds.  It  is  usually  refined  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  supplemented 
by  agitation  with  alkali,  and,  of  late  years,  a  current  of  steam 
has  been  successfully  applied.  The  refined  oil  is  very  light 
yellow  and  should  be  almost  odorless.  It  takes  an  interme- 
diate position  between  drjnng  and  non-drj'ing  oil.  It  does 
not  thicken  readily  when  heated  and  exposed  to  air,  and  yet 
gives  but  an  imperfect  solid  elaidin  \vith  nitrous  acid.  In 
non-drying  character,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  olive  oil,  but 
.superior  in  odor  and  appearance  to  the  lower  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  a  slight  tendency  to  gum,  it  is 
extensively  used  for  engine  and  machinery  lubrication,  as 
well  as  for  lighting  purposes. 


\ 


S33.     Assay  of  Commercial  Rape  Oil. — Rape    oil   is 

subject  to  numerous  adulterations,  the  more  important  of 
which  can  be  detected  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  specific 
gravity  of  genuine  oil  averages  .915  at  15.5°,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  a  valuable  indication  of  its  purity,  as  all  the  ordi- 
nary adulterants  are  heavier  than  the  genuine  oil,  with  the 
exception  of  mineral  oils,  which  can  be  readily  detected  and 
determined  according  to  Arts.  227  and  238.  Foreign  seed 
oils  of  more  or  less  drying  character,  as  sesame,  sunflower, 
cress-seed,  hemp-seed,  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  possibly 
pocoanut  olein,  all  range  between  .920  and  .937  in  density. 
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Hence,  if  the  sample  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .918,  it  may 
ptossibly  contain  even  50  per  cent,  of  these  oils,  while  the 
smell  and  color  would  be  but  little  affected.  Seed  and  nut 
oils  deteriorate  rape  oil  by  increasing  its  gumming  properties, 
with  the  exception  of  arachis  oil  and  cocoanut  olein,  and  the 
addition  of  either  of  these  is  improbable. 

The  normal  values  for  the  iodine  number  and  saponi- 
fication equivalent,  as  a  rule,  together  with  the  specific 
gravity,  suffice  for  identification.  The  increase  of  tempera- 
ture on  treating  genuine  rape  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  averages 
59°,  the  extreme  variations  being  from  55°  to  06.7°.  Any 
greater  rise  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  rise  normally 
yielded  by  rape  oil  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
may  be  due  to  an  admixture  of  cottonseed,  hemp-seed,  or 
linseed  oil. 

With  the  elaidin  test,  rape  oil  behaves  in  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  characteristic  manner.  Solidification  occurs  very 
slowly;  but,  after  50  or  CO  hours,  the  oil  is  frequently  con- 
verted into  a  pasty  mass,  which  is  sometimes  yellow,  and,  in 
other  cases,  orange  red  or  mottled.  A  separation  into  a 
solid  and  liquid  portion  frequently  occurs.  The  results  are 
much  influenced  by  the  temi:)erature.  At  10°  many  samples 
become  apparently  solid,  but,  on  being  touched  with  a  glass 
rod,  are  seen  to  be  a  i>eculiar  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid.  On 
immersing  the  bottle  containing  the  product  formed  at  10°  for 
a  short  time  in  water  at  15°,  the  elaidin  forms  a  thick  liquid. 

The  color  test  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  of  value 
for  the  detection  of  certain  admixtures,  .stich  as  linseed  and 
fish  oils.  Richter  states  that  on  shaking  6  cubic  centimeters 
of  a  sample  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  of  soda  of 
Sp.  Gr.  1.34,  pure  rape  oil  forms  a  dirty  milky  fluid,  hemp  oil 
a  brownish-yellow  thick  soap,  and  train  oil  a  dark-red  solu- 
tion. 

CASTOn  OIL. 

234.  Castor  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus 
cotfimunis.  It  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  or  pale  greenish- 
yellow  liquid  with  a  faint  odor  and  disagreeable  taste.    At  a 
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low  temperature,  it  thickens,  and,  at  — 18°,  it  solidifies  to  a 
yellow  mass.  It  is  distinguished  in  its  physical  character 
from  most  other  oils  by  its  high  specific  gravity  and  viscosity, 
ready  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  insolubility  in  petroleum 
spirit.  These  characteristics  are  o£  value  for  the  assay  of 
commercial  samples. 


S35.  The  peculiar  physical  characteristics  of  pure  castor 
oil  distinguish  it  sharply  from  most  other  oils,  but  it  is  liable 
to  adulterations,  which,  when  not  in  excessive  proportion, 
are  ver)*  diflicult  to  detect.  The  most  probable  adulterants 
are  poppy  oil,  lard  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  seal  oil,  rosin  oil,  and 
the  oxidized,  or  "blown,"  oil  now  manufactured  from  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  and  cottonseed  oils. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  castor  oil  ranges  from  .900  to 
.964,  and  any  sample  showing  less  than  .958  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. Tlie  only  other  commercial  fixed  oil  having  as  high 
a  specific  gxavity  is  "blown"  oil.  Rosin  oil  has  of  ten  as 
high  a  specific  gravity  as  .998,  but  it  can  be  readily  detected 
and  determined  as  described  in  Arts.  326  and  237.  Iodine 
number,  saponification  equivalent,  and  acetyl  number,  in 
connection  with  the  specific  gravity,  serve  to  determine  its 
purity.     The  acetyl  number  should  not  exceed  15.2. 

Itisgenerallyclairaed  that  pure  castoroil  must  completely 
dissolve  in  2  parts  by  volume  of  95-per-cent.  alcohol.  This 
description  is  faulty;  at  a  temperature  of  30°,  it  is  strictly 
correct,  provided  the  volume  and  strength  of  alcohol  and 
temperature  are  strictly  adhered  to,  but  tlie  use  of  a  slightly 
weaker  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water,  or  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature  causes  the  castor 
oil  to  be  thrown  out  of  solution.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
use  4  volumes  of  alcohol  at  15°  than  half  that  volume  at  a 
higher  temperature.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of 
adulterant  is  present,  the  liquid  separates,  on  standing,  into 
three  layers,  of  which  the  lowest  is  usually  the  adulterant 
and  its  volume  will  afford  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
proportion  of  the  admixture. 

Castor  oil  is  also  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.    It  is 
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easily  miscible  with  an  equal  measure  of  that  solvent  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  whereas,  most  other  fixed  oils,  excect 
croton  oil,  are  only  dissolved  on  heating,  and  yield  solutions 

|that  become  turbid  before  they  have  again  cooled  to  the 
Brdinary  temperature. 
The  behavior  of  castor  oil  with  petroleum  spirit  is  very 

'characteristic.  As  far  as  known,  all  other  fixed  oils  dissolve 
with  facility  in  this  solvent  and  appear  to  be  miscible  in  all 
proportions  therewith  and   with   mineral    lubricating    oil. 

I  Castor  oil,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit, 
though  it  is  itself  capable  of  dissolving  its  own  volume  of 
that  liquid.  With  the  heavier  petroleum  and  shale  products, 
castor  oil  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  at  least  in  a  qualita- 
tive sense.  In  making  a  mixed  oil  for  lubricating  purposes, 
the  castor  oil  must  first  be  dissolved  in  an  equal  measure  of 
tallow  or  lard  oil,  and  the  heavy  mineral  subsequently  added. 
If  the  proportion  of  this  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  castor 

rl  employed,  no  separation  will  occur  oa  standing. 
SES.VME  OIL. 
336.  Sesame  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  is  thinner  than 
most  oils,  nearly  odorless,  and  has  a  bland  and  agreeable 
taste.  That  expressed  from  the  seeds  congeals  at  about 
—  5°,  but  that  extracted  by  solvents  congeals  at  about  +5". 
Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from . 921  to .  924.  1 1  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  cotton.seed  oil.  Neither  the  iodine  num- 
ber, saponification  equivalent,  nor  the  sj^ecific  gravity  affords 
sufficient  means  for  identification,  bnt  the  Livache  test  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  this  purpose.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  weight  due  to  absorption  of  oxygen  is  per- 
ceptibly less  in  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil  than  in  the 
jenuine  article. 


237.     Lilvaclie'sTest. — The  test  of  Livache  is  conducted 

by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt  with  zinc     The 

recipitate  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 

and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.     Two  quantities 

of  the  lead  powder,  each  1  gram,  are  spread  out  in  a  thin 
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layer  on  two  large  watch  glasses.  The  weight  of  the  gla 
and  powder  of  each  are  taken,  and,  by  means  of  a  finely 
drawn  out  pipette,  20  drops  of  the  oil  in  question  are  placed 
on  one  watch  glass  in  such  a  manner  that  the  drops  do  not 
flow  together.  On  the  other  glass,  a  similar  quantity  of 
sesame  oil,  known  to  be  strictly  pure,  is  placed  and  both 
are  again  weighed.  They  are  then  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  in  a  place  exposed  to  light  but  pro- 
tected from  dust,  for  7  days.  When  the  time  has  elapsed, 
the  increase  in  weight  of  each  is  determined  and  reckoned  in 
percentage  of  the  substance.  If  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation was  pure,  the  percentage  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  standard,  but,  in  the  case  of  adulteration  with  cotton- 
seed oil,  the  percentage  will  be  perceptibly  smaller. 

Si38.     Detection  of  8e»«ame  OH  In  Other  Fatty  8ub- 

BtancH»s. — Olive  oil  and  sometimes  butter  are  mixed  with 
the  cheaper  body,  sesame  oil.  The  latter  is  detected  wnlh 
certainty  from  the  red  coloration  it  gives  when  mixed  with 
furfurol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Instead  of  furfurol,  some 
body  yielding  it  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  viz.,  sugar,  may  be  used.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  2  grams  of  furfuraldchyde  in 
lOU  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  is  the  best  reagent;  y^y  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  reagent  is  used  for  each  test. 

The  test  is  made  as  follows:  The  quantity  of  the  furfur- 
aldehyde  solution  mentioned  above  is  mixed  with  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  there  is  added,  without] 
mixing,  an  equal  volume  of  the  svispected  substance.  On 
standing,  a  red  coloration  is  produced  at  the  zone  of  separa- 
tion of  the  two  liquids.  If  the  oil  is  sesame,  the  coloration 
is  produced  instantly.  As  little  as  1  per  cent,  of  sesame  oil 
in  a  mixed  oil  will  show  the  color  in  2  minutes. 
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ARACHIS   OrL. 

239.    Arachls,  earthnut,  or  peanut,  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  nuts  oi  Arac/iis  hypogsa,  an  herb  indigenous  to  America 
but  now  cultivated  in  various  countries,  the  oil  being  chieflj 
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expressed  in  France.  The  seeds  contain  about  45  per  cent, 
of  oil,  which  in  India  is  known  as  katchung  oil,  and  is  largely 
used  there  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Arachis  oil  is  usually 
pale  greenish  yellow,  and  of  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor  and 
smell,  but  may  be  prepared  nearly  colorless  and  almost 
tasteless.  It  becomes  turbid  at  about  3°  and  solidifies  at 
about  —b°.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  between  .916  and 
.920. 

240.  Arachis  oil  is  characterized  by  the  iodine  number 
and  saponification  equivalent  given  in  the  tables  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  temperature,  which  equals  45.5°  to  51.4°  with 
Maumend's  test.  Additions  of  peanut  oil  to  other  oils  can 
be  detected  according  to  De  Negri  and  Fabris  by  the  fact 
that  the  soap  solutions  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the 
saponification  number  solidify  comparatively  easy.  An  olive 
oil  diluted  with  10  jjer  cent,  of  peanut  oil  after  determination 
of  the  saponification  number  gives  a  turbid  liquid  that  sub- 
sequently deposits  a  precipitate  of  the  potassium  salt  of 
arachic  acid.  

COTTOXSKED    OIT>. 

!341.  Cottonseed  oil  is  now  prodiiced  in  enormous 
quantities  in  this  country  and  Europe  and  is  used  in  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  as  adulterant 
of  olive  oil,  in  ointments,  and  for  culinary  purposes. 

Crude  cottonseed  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .916  to  .930 
and  contains  in  solution  a  characterist,ic  coloring  matter, 
which  gives  it  the  ruby-red  color.  The  crude  oil  gives  a 
bright-red  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soap  from 
it  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  air  with  the  production  of 
a  fine  purple  or  violet-blue  color.  This  reaction  is  charac- 
teristic. It  is  this  coloring  matter  that  causes  the  oil  to 
produce  stains,  and  it  may  be  removed  by  shaking  the  crude 
oil,  at  ordinarj'  temperature,  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.06,  when 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  coloring  matter  and  saponifies 
a  portion  of  the  oil.  The  mi.xture  becomes  filled  with  black 
flocks^  which  settle  on  standing  and  leave  the  oil  but  slightly 
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C9lored.  The  loss  from  refining  is  usually  from  4  to  7  per 
cent.,  although,  occasionally,  losses  of  12  to  1.5  per  cent 
occur.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  before  purchasing  crude 
cottonseed  oil  for  refining,  to  make  a  laboratory  test  in 
order  to  establish  approximately  the  loss  that  will  occur 
with  that  particular  lot  of  oil. 

Refined  cottonseed  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from 
.923  to  .92<i,  and  it  solidifies  at  from  V  to  10".  Its  color 
varies  from  very  pale  yellow  to  golden  yellow.  By  subjecting 
the  oil  to  cold  and  pressure,  a  certain  proportion  of  stearin 
is  separated,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  residual  oil  conse- 
quently lowered.  This  refined  oil  is  usually  free  from  acid, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  of  pleasant  taste  and  well 
adapted  for  culinary  purposes. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  not  in  itself  very  liable  to  adulteration, 
but  is  very  frequently  employed  to  adulterate  other  higher 
prized  oils.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity 
together  with  color  tests  given  below  and  those  given  in 
Arts.  208  to  311,  and  in  the  tables  in  connection  wnth 
these  articles. 


243.     BochJ's  Test  for  Detection  of  Cottonseed  Oil. 

Crude,  fresh  cottonseed  oil,  when  not  too  highly  colored,  as 
well  as  the  refined  oil,  may  be  distinguished  from  other  oils 
by  the  peculiar  property  of  reducing  silver  salts  in  certain 
conditions.  The  test  is  conducted  as  follows:  Silver  nitrate 
to  the  amount  of  1  gram  is  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimeters 
of  98-per-cent.  alcohol  and  40  cubic  centimeters  of  ether, 
and  1  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture;  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oil  under  examination  are  shaken  in  a 
test  tube  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  reagent,  and  then 
wilh  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  containing  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  amy!  alcohol  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
rape-seed  oil.  The  mixture  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  is  piit  aside  for  future  comparison  and  the 
other  plunged  into  boiling  water  for  15  minutes.  A  deep 
brown  or  black  color,  due  to  the  reduction  of  silver,  reveals 
the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil.     Unless  cottonseed  oil  has 
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been  boiled  or  refined  in  some   unusual  way,  the  test,  as 
applied  above,  is  rarely  negative. 

243.  Tfltrlc-Acld  Test. — On  shaking  cottonseed  oil 
with  nitric  acid  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.37  to  1.38,  a  rich  brown  color- 
ation is  produced.  The  coloration  is  equally  distinct  in  the 
case  of  oils  that  have  been  boiled,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
test  is  su^rior  to  Bechi's.  Occasionally,  however,  samples 
of  American  cottonseed  oil  are  found  that  react  so  faintly 
with  nitric  acid  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  detect  adultera- 
tion by  them  to  the  extent  of  lU  per  cent.  In  doubtful 
cases,  both  tests  should  be  applied,  and  if  uncertain  results 
are  obtained,  Halphen's  test,  given  in  Art.  244,  should  be 
tised. 

244.  Halphen's  Test. — Carbon  disulphide,  containing 
about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  sulutiun,  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol.  Equal  volumes  of  this 
reagent  and  the  oil  under  examination,  say  3  cubic  centi- 
meters of  each,  are  mixed  and  heated  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
brine  for  15  minutes.  If  no  red  or  orange  tint  is  produced, 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and,  if  after  5  to 
10  minutes  more  heating  no  coloration  is  produced,  another 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and  the  boiling 
continued  for  10  minutes.  It  is  possible  to  detect  very 
small  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  by  this  test. 


TALLOW. 

245.  Tallow  is  commercially  classed  as  bee/&nA  mutton 
tallow,  but  each  of  these  comprises  the  fat  of  other  animals 
besides  the  ox  and  the  sheep.  Pure  tallow  is  white  and 
almost  tasteless,  but  much  of  that  in  commerce  has  a  more 
or  less  yellow  color  and  disagreeable  rancid  flavor.  In 
chemical  composition,  tallow  is  very  similar  to  lard,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  mixture  of  palmjtin,  stearin,  and  olein, 

246.  In  addition  to  the  constants,  viz.,  specific  gravity, 
iodine  number,  and  saponification  equivalent,  the  determina- 
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lion  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  so  called  liur 
test,  is  of  especial  importance.    In  order  to  obtain  concordant 
results,  the  following  method  was  proposed  by  Wolfbauer: 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium-hydrate  solution,  Sp.  Gr. 
1.5U9  {125  grams  of  potassium  hydrate  in  sticks  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water),  are  stirred  with  120  grams  molten 
sample  in   a  beaker.     The  temperature  should   only  vary 
slightly  above  the  melting  point  of  the  tallow.     It  is  placed  1 
in  an  oven  at  100°,  after  being  agitated,  mixed,  and  covered! 
with  a  watch  glass  where  it  is  permitted  to  remain,  with 
occasional  stirring,  until  saponification   is  complete,  and  aj 
drop  warmed  with  50-per-cent.  alcohol  completely  dissolves, 
which  is  tlie  case  after  about  two  hours.     150  cubic  centi- 
meters of  boiling  water  are  stirred  into  the  soap,  which  is  I 
then  poured  into  a  dish,  treated  with  Ifio  cubic  centimeters 
of  sulphuric  acid,   Sp.  Gr.    1.143  (22  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate   sulphuric  acid  and   150   cubic  centimeters  of 
water),  and  boiled  until  the  fatty  acids  form  a  perfectly  , 
clear  layer. 

The  acid  liquor  is  withdrawn  entirely  with  a  siphon  and 
the  fatty  acids  are  boiled  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  (5  cubic  ] 
centimeters    of   concentrate    sulphuric   acid    in    100    cubic j 
centimeters  of  water),  which  is  again  withdrawn,  after  which  1 
tliey  are  twice  boiled  out  with   100  cubic   centimeters  of 
water.      The  fatty  acids  are  eventually  dried  for  2  hours, 
at  100°.      The  solidified  acids  are  melted  in  a  water  bath] 
and  filled  to  within  H  centimeters  into  a  thin-walled  test] 
tube  15  centimeters  in  length  and  3.5  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter.      The   test   tube  is   then   suspended    in   a   specimen 
bottle  by  means  of  a  cork.      Thereupon  a  thermometer, 
graduated    to   one-fifth   degrees  as  far  as  f>0°,  is  inserted ' 
through  the  cork  into  the  fatty  acids  in  such  manner  that, 
while  \  centimeter  distant  from  the  bottom,  it  is  submerged 
to  the  35th  division. 

The  clear  mass  is  stirred  with  the  thermometer  until  no 
longer  transparent,  and  until  the  thermometer  reading  oui 
repeated  stirring  no  longer  changes.     The  thermometer  is* 
then  fastened.     The  mercury  begins  to  rise,  due  to  liberation 
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of  latent  heat  of  fusion.  The  highest  mark  that  it  touches, 
and  at  which  it  becomes  stationary,  is  read  off  and  taken  as 
the  "freezing  point."     The  difference  between  two  deter- 

tminations  should  not  exceed  .1°. 
I  The  manipulation  requires  considerable  skill  and  practice. 
Frequently,  the  iodine  number  of  the  fatty  acids  of  tallow  is 
taken.  The  number  obtained  multiplied  by  1.1102  gives  the 
■eic  acid  in  the  fatty  acids.  When  used  for  lubricating 
purposes,  tallow  should  not  contain  more  than  .5  per  cent, 
^of  matter  insoluble  in  chloroform. 

^^  247.     As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  ^eaxea  are  of 

animal  and  vegetable  origfin.  They  are  partly  saponifiable 
and  separate  insoluble  higher  fatty  alcohols.  Mineral  waxes 
are  unsaponifiable.  The  saponification  number  affords  a  sure 
basis  of  distinction. 

^V  VEGKIWRLE  AXD  ANIMAL  AVAXE.9. 

^"    248.     The  following  determiu.itions  are  usually  made  in 

the  examination  of  vegetable  and  animal  waxes. 
I         1.     Acid  number. 
^_    8.     Saponification  number. 

^M  3.     Ester  number,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
F    acid  and  saponification  numbers. 
^_^  4.     Specific  gravity. 
^H  5.     Melting  and  freezing  points. 

'         The  determinations  are  generally  conducted  according  to 
^^he  methods  previously  described. 

^^   949.     Speelflc  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  waxes 
f  '^il  most  conveniently  determined  by  means  of  a  Sprengcl 
tube,  which  has  been  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Physics.     A  some- 
wliat  modified  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  4^,  and  consists  of  a 
U  tube  of  alx)ut  18  cubic  centimeters  capacity  and  11  mil- 
deters  external  diameter,  which  tapers  at  both  ends  to 
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narrow  bent  tubes  a  and  b,  of  which  one  is  longer  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mark  m.  The  molten 
fat  or  wax  is  brought  into  the  tube  by 
suction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Physics. 
It  is  then  brought  into  a  water ' 
bath  of  constant  temperature,  until 
the  wax  ceases  to  expand,  and  the 
excess  in  the  shorter  arm  is  removed 
with  filter  paper,  until  the  longer 
arm  is  just  filled  to  the  mark.  It 
is  allowed  to  cool,  the  tube  is  care- 
fully wiped  clean,  and  weighed.  The 
experiment  is  repeated  with  water. 
The  specific  gravity  from  these  data 

is  obtained  according  to  Art.  36,  Physics. 


250.  Meltlujj  Point. — Many  methods  have  been  devised 
for  determining  the  melting  point  of  fats,  but  none  has  been 
found  tliat  really  is  satisfactory  in  everj-  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  recommended  for  waxes: 

The  wax  is  carefully  melted  in  a  beaker,  and  a  capillary 
tube  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  fat,  and  when  filled,  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  sealed  in  the  lamp  and  it  is  then  put  aside  in 
a  cool  place  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  tube 
is  lied  to  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  length  used 
or  filled  with  fat  being  the  same  length  as  the  thermometer 
bulb.  The  thermometer  and  attached  fat  are  placed  in 
water  or  other  transparent  media,  and  gently  warmed  until 
the  capillary  column  of  fat  becomes  transparent.  At  this 
moment,  the  thermometric  reading  is  made,  and  entered  as 
the  melting  point  of  the  fat. 

Another  method  consists  in  dipping  a  thermometer  in  tlie 
molten  fat  for  a  moment  and  thus  obtaining  the  bulb  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  film  of  tlie  fat  The  thermometer  is  thet 
fixed  in  a  test  tube  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  the  bottor 
and  the  film  of  fat  warmed  by  the  air  bath  imtil  it  fuses  and 
collects  in  a  little  drop  at  the  end  of  the  thermometer  bulb,j 
when  the  temperature  is  taken. 


I 
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EXAMINATION  OF  BKBSWAX.  FOB  AUCLTKRANTS. 

251.  Total  Acid  Number. — Inconsequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  the  saponification  of  many  waxes  with 
alcoholic  potash,  especially  when  they  contain  paraffin  and 
ceresin,  too  low  results  are  frequently  obtained.  Benedict 
and  Mangold  therefore  determine  the  "total  acid  number" 
instead  of  the  "saponification  number,"  that  is,  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  required  to  neutralize  1  gram 
of  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  alcohol  that  is  set  free 
from  the  wax  by  saponification  of  the  wax  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  soap  obtained  by  boiling  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is  termed  decomposed 
wax. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  latter,  20  grams  of  potassium  hy- 
drate are  dissolved  in  15  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  hem- 
ispherical capsule  of  350  to  500  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  when  about  20  grams  of  the 
previously  melted  wax  are  stirred  in.  The  solution  is  heated 
10  minutes,  with  constant,  brisk  stirring,  over  a  small  flame; 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  added,  the  mass  is  heated 
and  acidified  with  40  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Thereupon  it  is  boiled 
until  the  upper  layer  becomes  perfectly  clear.  It  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  is  boiled  out  3  times  with  portions  of  water,  to 
the  first  of  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
cake  is  finally  removed,  wiped  off  with  filter  paper,  is  melted 
in  a  drying  oven,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  fat  is  poured, 
still  liquid,  on  a  watch  glass,  and  is  broken  up  after  cooling. 
For  the  estimation  of  the  total  acid  number,  6  to  8  grams  of 
the  decomposed  wax  so  obtained  are  covered  with  alcohol, 
heated  on  a  water  bath,  and  titrated  after  addition  of  phenol 
phthalein.  Even  when  a  large  amount  of  ceresin  is  present, 
the  saponification  is  usually  complete.  The  total  acid  num- 
ber lies  somewhat  lower  than  the  saponification  number,  on 
an  average  being  about  92, 8. 

233.  Ceresin  and  Pai-affln. — The  amount  of  paraffin 
or  ceresin  present  may  approximately  be  ascertained  on  the 
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basis  of  the  total  acid  number  .S,  by  means  of  the  following 
formula: 


p^m-'-"''^' 


(9). 


112.8  ' 

where  P  =  paraffin  or  ceresin,  and  92.8  =  average   total 
acid  number  of  pure  beeswax. 

The  test  of  Messrs.  Buisine  is  useful  in  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  paraffin  or  ceresin.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  the  fatty  alcohols,  on  heating  with  soda  lime,  dis- 
engage hydrogen  with  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salts  of 
corresponding  fatty  acids  according  to  the  equation: 

C„H„CN,0//+NaOH  =  C,,N„COONa-\-2//, 
cetyl  alcohol  sodium  palmitate 

A  subsequent  extraction  with  ether  or  petroleum  spirit 
removes,  besides  paraffin  and  ceresin,  only  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  beeswax,  which  latter  vary  from  12  to  14.5  per  cent. 

To  accomplish  this,  2  to  10  grams  of  sample  are  melted  in 
a  small  porcelain  crucible,  and  to  it  is  added  an  equal  volume 
of  powdered  caustic  potash.  It  is  stirred,  and  on  cooling  a 
hard  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  pulverized  and  unif(.irraly 
mixed  with  3.  parts  soda  lime  (for  1  part  of  wax). 

The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  small  flask  at  250°  for 
2  hours.  The  residue,  if  necessarj',  together  with  the  adher- 
ing broken  glass  of  the  flask,  is  powdered  and  extracted  in 
a  flask  or  extractor  with  ether  or  petroleum  ether.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  the  solvent  is  distilled  off,  and 
the  last  adhering  traces  of  it  are  vaporized.  The  residue 
is  then  weighed.  If />  =  percentage  of  hydrocarlxins  foimd, 
and  C  =  ceresin  or  paraffin,  then,  if  the  hydrocarbons  in 
genuine  beeswax  ^re  taken  as  13.5  per  cent., 


I 


C  =  m^zl:^,        (10.) 


J 


253.  St<?arle  Acid. — Stearic  acid  heated  with  alcohol 
dissolves,  together  with  ceresin,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  does 
not  separate  so  readily  on  cooling. 

Therefore,  if  1  gram  of  wax  be  boiled  for  several  minutes 
with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cent.  alcohol  in  a  test 
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tube  18  to  20  millimeters  wide,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  18°  to 
'iO°,  then  upon  adding  water  to  the  solution,  filtered  into  a 
similar  test  tube,  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  turbid  if  it 
contains  pure  wax,  whereas,  when  stearic  acid  is  present,  a 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  On  the  strength  of  the  acid 
number,  the  stearic  acid  may  be  approximately  determined 
by  calculation.  The  acid  numbers  of  pure  beeswax  and 
stearic  acid  are  respectively  20  and  195. 

If  that  of  the  sample  =  S,  then  the  stearic  acid  equals 
100(5-20) 


The  absence  of  other  acids  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted. 


A' 


175 


(11.) 


354.     Mineral   oils  are  either    distillation    products   of 
'bituminous  coal  or  bituminous   shales,  etc.,   or  else  their 
origin   is  crude  petroleum,   from  which  they  are  likewise 

•obtained  by  distillation.  Their  use  is  mainly  for  lubricating 
and  illuminating  purposes.  The  higher  distillation  products 
of  petroleum  or  shale,  termed  heavj-  oils,  are  used  as  lubri- 
cants, while  the  lower  boiling  fractions  of  shale  oil  are  used 
for  illuminating  purposes,  under  the  names  of  solar  oil, 
lllunilimtliii?  oil,  and  those  from  crude  petroleum,  as 
petrolomn. 
^m  The  gas  oils,  likewise  from  shale  oil,  arc  u.sed  mainly  in 
Hoil-gas  factories,  while  the  lowest  distillation  products  (light 
shale  oil,  photogen  on  the  one  hand,  gasolene,  naphtha,  ben- 
.tine  on  the  other)  are  used  as  solvents  for  fats,  etc. 


IflNKRAL.  LUBHICANTS. 

The  generally  accepted  conditions  of  a  good  lubri- 


■    255. 

cant  are  as  follows: 

1.     Body  enough  to  prevent  the  surfaces,  to  which  it  is 
[applied,  from  coming  into  contact  with  each  other. 

JJ.     Freedom  from  corrosive  acids,  either  mineral,  animal, 
lor  vegetable  origin. 
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3.  As  fluid  as  possible  consistent  with  "body." 

4.  A  minimum  coefficient  of  friction. 

6.     High  "flash "and  "burning"  points. 

6.  I''re(idom  from  all  materials  liable  to  produce  oxidation 
or  gumming. 

In  order  to  identify  the  oil,  whether  a  simple  mineral, 
animal,  or  vegetable  oil,  era  mixture,  the  viscosity,  specific 
gravity,  flash  point,  burning  point,  acidity,  rosin  oils,  coal- 
tar  oils,  are  the  tests  usually  undertaken. 


I 


256.  Identlfloatlon  of  Oil. — Of  the  oil,  10  gjams  are 
weiijhed  out  into  a  dry,  weighed  beaker  of  250  cubic  centi- 
meters capacity,  and  to  it  are  added  75  cubic  centimeters  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  (00  grams  JVaO// to  1,000  cubic 

centimeters  of  95-per-cent.  alco-fl 
hoi),    and   the    contents    evapo- 
rated   until    all    the    alcohol    is 
driven  off.      In  this  process,  iffl 
any  animal   or  vegetable  oil  is 
present,  it  is  formed  into  a  soap 
by  the  potash,  while  the  mineral 
oil  is  unacted  upon.     Water,  to 
the   amount  of  75   cubic  centi- 
meters, is  then  added,  and   thefl 
whole  thoroughly  stirred  to  insure 
complete   solution   of  the  soap, 
and    it    is    then    transferred    toB 
a   separatory   funnel,  shown    in 
Fig.  47,  75  cubic  centimeters  of 
sulphuric  ether  added,    corked, 
the  liquid  violently  agitated  andg 
allowed  to   stand  for   12   hours.  V 
Two    distinct    liquids    are    now 
seen,  the  lower,  the  solution  of  the 
soap,  the  upper,  the  ether  solution  (colored,  if  mineral  oil  is 
present,  colorless  if  not).      The  aqueous  solution  is  drawn 
off  in  a  beaker,  the  ethereal  solution  remaining  in  the  sepa- 
ratory funnel.    The  former  is  placed  on  a  water  bath,  heated 
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for  half  an  hour  or  until  all  traces  of  ether  are  gone.  Tl;e 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  somewhat  with  water,  and 
made  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Any  animal  or  vege- 
table oil  present  will  be  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  fatty  acids 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  weigh  the  fatty  acids,  proceed  as  follows: 
Weigh  carefully  about  5  grams  of  pure,  white  beeswax, 
place  it  in  the  beaker  upon  the  surface  of  the  oil  and  water, 
and  bring  the  contents  nearly  to  boiling;  the  melted  wax 
and  fatty  acids  unite;  allow  to  cool,  remove  the  wax,  wash 
with  water,  dry  between  folds  of  filter  paper,  and  weigh. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  wax  over  its  original  weight 
gives  the  weight  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
oil  in  the  lubricating  oil.  The  weight  obtained  must  be 
multiplied  by  .97,  since  the  fatty  acids  exist  in  the  oil  as 
anhydrides  and  not  as  hydrates,  the  latter  being  the  form  in 
which  they  are  weighed. 

257.  Instead  of  weighing  the  animal  or  vegetable  oil, 
some  chemists  prefer  to  make  use  of  the  ether  solution, 
determining  the  hydrocarbon  oil  directly,  in  which  case  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  After  drawing  off  the  soap 
solution  from  the  separatory  funnel,  the  ether  solution  is  run 
into  a  weighed  flask  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
and  the  ether  distilled  off.  The  residue  in  the  flask  now 
consists  of  the  mineral  oil  and  some  water. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  this  water.  Direct  heat- 
ing is  inadmissible,  since  the  water  spurts  up  through  the  oil 
out  of  the  flask  and  is  lost.  This  can  be  overcome,  however, 
by  placing  a  glass  tube  through  the  stopper,  in  shape  of  the 
letter  S.  Any  oil  ejected  against  the  tube  or  cork  cannot 
escape,  but  returns  to  base  of  flask,  while  the  heat  is  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  fljisk  and  the  water  vaporized  and 
passed  out  through  the  tube;  three  to  four  weighings  are 
generally  required  before  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The 
former  process  is  preferable,  since  it  is  performed  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  are  positively  shown  and  can  generally  be  identifled. 
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Many  lubricating  oils  contain  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of 
hydrocarbon  oil,  volatile  at  or  below  100°.  It  is,  of  course, 
in  the  ether  solution,  and  when  the  water  is  expelled  from 
the  oil,  after  the  ether  has  been  driven  off,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  volatile  liydrocarbon  is  vaporized.  If,  now, 
the  animal  or  vegetable  oil  is  not  also  determined,  a  serious 
mistake  would  be  made,  viz.,  reporting  20  per  cent,  of  animal 
oil  when  it  is  volatile  mineral  oil. 


258.  Viscosity. — A  useful  physical  test  for  oils  is  based 
on  their  relative  IxMly,  or  viscosity,  a  property  that  may  be 
regarded  as  the  converse  of  fluidity. 

The  first  instrument  for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity 
of  oils  was  probably  that  of  Schubler.  It  consisted  of  a  glass 
cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  and  drawn  to  a  ,'j-inch  tube  at  the 
bottom.  Having  filled  the  cylinder  with  the  oil  to  be  tested, 
the  time  required  for  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  to  flow 
out  through  the  aperture  was  noted,  and  this  figure  was  com- 
pared vdth  that  obtained  from  water  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  latter  being  taken  as  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  viscosity  tests  are 
made  as  follows:  A  100-cubic-centimetcr  pipette  is  gradu- 
ated to  hold  just  100  cubic  centimeters  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb.  The  size  of  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  is  then  made 
.such  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at  37.5°  will  run  out 
of  lliu  pipette  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  in  34  seconds. 
The  pipette  being  obtained,  the  oil  sample  is  heated  to  the 
required  temperature,  care  being  taken  to  have  it  heated 
uniformly,  when  it  is  drawn  up  into  the  pif)ette  to  the  proper 
mark.  The  time  occupied  by  the  oil  in  running  out,  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  gives  the  test  figure.  A  stop 
watch  is  convenient,  but  not  essential,  in  making  the  test. 

These  pipettes,  known  as  Dr.  Dndley's  viscosity 
pipettos,  are  used  in  many  railroad  laboratories  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  rather  difficult  to  clean,  and  are  not 
as  convenient  as  the  Engrler  vlscoslraet«r,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  48.  The  vessel  containing  the  oil  under  examination 
consists  of  a  smooth  box  A  of  brass,  provided  with  a  lid  A'. 
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Connected  with  the  bottom  is  a  2(>-niillimeter  tube  a,  which 
;  almost  exactly  3  millimeters  in  width.  It  is  usually  made 
W  brass,  and  is  open  at  the  top.  It  may  be  of)ened  and 
closed  by  the  plujj  />.  Filled  to  the  mark,  the  apparatus 
should  hold  240  cubic  centimeters.    The  box  .^  is  surrounded 
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by  a  jacket  B  made  of  brass,  and  is  ojien  at  the  top.     This 
serv'es  to  hold  suitable  fluid,  by  which  the  contents  of  A  can 

te  brought  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  thermometers 
and  /'  record  the  temperature  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  and  the 
quid  in  the  jacket.  The  apparatus  rests  on  a  tripod, 
he  measuring  flask  C,  under  the  exit  tube,  is  provided  in 
its  neck  with  the  marks  200  and  240. 

RcgMf/ition  of  the  Apparatus. — Water,  to  the  amount  of 

KJ  cubic  centimeters,  is  placed  in  the  box,  which  has  pre- 

Hously  been  cleaned  witli  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and 
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plugged.  The  temperature  is  brouglit  to  20°.  To  do  this, 
the  water  contained  in  the  jacket  B  is  maintained  at  this 
temperature  until  the  inner  thermometer  registers  20".  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  flask  is  allowed  to  drain.  It  is  then 
placed  under  the  vent  and  the  plug  is  withdrawn.  The  time, 
that  elapses  while  the  flask  is  being  filled  to  the  2(t0-cubic- 
ecntimeter  mark  is  recorded  in  seconds.  The  time  required 
to  issue  should  be  between  60  and  55  seconds,  when  the 
apparatus  is  projjerly  constructed.  The  mean  is  taken  of 
three  determinations,  which  should  not  differ  more  than 
15  seconds.     This  time  is  taken  as  1. 

Oil  Test. — In  the  next  operation,  all  moisture  is  removtd 
from  the  bfix  by  drying  and  rinsing  with  alcohol,  and  then 
with  ether.  The  apparatus  is  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  oil 
in  question.  It  is  then  brought  to  the  desired  temperature 
by  heating  the  jacket  /?,  which  may  contain  either  water 
or  oil.  The  temperature  of  the  oil  under  examination  must 
remain  constant  for  at  least  3  minutes  before  the  operation  is 
begun.  Determination  of  the  time  of  issue  is  then  conducted 
as  before. 

The  lowest  grade  of  an  oil  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  lubricant 
is,  according  to  Engler,  a  degree  of  viscosity  of  2.t>  at  20^, 
when  water  =  1.  With  viscosity  determination  of  lubricants, 
the  rule  holds  goixl  that  the  temperature  used  should  lie  near 
that  which  the  oil  will  assume  while  in  use  (machine  oil  50', 
cylinder  oil  150°,  etc.). 

Fatty  oils,  as  well  as  lubricants,  are  subjected  to  viscosi- 
metric  tests.  In  many  cases,  such  as  rape-seed  oil,  for 
instance,  the  viscosity  is  so  large  and  so  constant  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  test  for  purity. 

259.  Speclflo  Gravity. — The  specific,  gravity  of  lubri- 
cants may  vary  within  wide  limits.  As  a  rule,  the  greater 
the  SIX^cific  gravity  of  an  oil,  the  higher  will  be  its  flash 
point  and  viscosity;  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Lubri- 
cating oils  from  Russian  petroleum  have  a  higher  viscosity 
than  the  products  of  similar  density  from  American  petro- 
leum and  shale  oil.     In  the  case  of  oils  completely  fluid  at 
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ordinary  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  determined 
by  any  of  the  usual  methods.  The  density  of  the  thicker 
and  semi  s<jlid  oils  is  best  ascertained  by  fillinjja  specific- 
gravity  bottle  to  the  brim  with  the  warm  oil.  When  it  has 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  15.5°,  the  stopper  is  inserted,  and 
worked  to  and  fro  until  it  is  forced  home,  the  excess  of  oil 
gradually  escaping  through  the  perforation  in  the  stopper, 
when  the  bottle  may  be  wiped  clean  and  weighed. 

ti60.  Flash  and  Uuruln^;  Points. — The  flash  point  is 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  ignitible  volatile  vapors 
are  given  off  by  an  oil,  producing  a  flash  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  small  flame.  The  fire  test  or  determination 
of  burning  point  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  flash  test 
until  the  oil  permanently  ignites.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  as  follows:  A  porcelain  crucible,  6  centimeters  upper 
diameter  and  6  centimeters  high,  is  filled  with  the  oil  within 
I  centimeter  of  the  rim.  The  mercury  bulb  of  a  thermom- 
eter is  then  immersed,  with  the  end  1  centinKtcr  above 
the  bottom,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  first  resting 
the  thermometer  on  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  subse- 
quently raising  it  1  centimeter.  The  crucible  is  warmed 
in  a  sand  bath,  and  when  the  temperature  has  overstepped 
1 20°,  a  small  flame  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  oil 
at  the  same  height  as  the  crucible  rim  at  every  increase 
of  5°.  As  soon  as  the  first  faint  explosion  of  oil-vapor- 
saturated  air  ensues,  the  flash  point  has  been  reached.  The 
flame  is  enlarged,  and  when  the  temperature  has  increased 
10°  to  15°,  it  is  passed  over  the  surface  at  every  2° 
increase,  imtil  quiet  ignition  takes  place.  The  burning 
point  is  so  obtained.  Drafts  are  prevented  by  screens  of 
pasteboard. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  use  Saybolt's  oil  tester,  which  is  furnished  with 
an  electric  battery,  where  the  oil  is  ignited  by  electric  sparks 
passing  over  the  oil. 
I  The  burning  ptiint  of  spindle  oils  should  not  lie  under 
150°,  and  that  of  machine  oils  not  below  170°. 
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261.  Acidity.  —  Mineral  oils  should  be  entirely  free 
from  acids.  The  acid  remaining  after  the  refining  process 
is  detected  by  shaking  about  ItM)  cubic  centimeters  of 
oil  with  an  approximately  equal  volume  of  tepid  water 
to  which  several  drops  of  methyl  orange  have  been 
added.  The  aqueous  layer,  after  settling,  will  appear 
red. 

262.  Resins. — Incompletely  refined  oils  resinify  readily. 
A  test  for  resinous  matter  can  be  conducted  by  placing 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil,  together  with  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  and  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
petroleum  benzine,  in  a  cylinder  divided  into  50  cubic  centi- 
meters, agitating,  and  allowing  to  settle.  The  increase 
in  volume  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  read  off.  With  good 
oils,  the  increase  usually  amounts  to  1.2  to  2.4  cubic  centi- 
meters; that  is,  6  to  12  per  cent  of  the  oil  volume.  Under 
no  condition  must  it  exceed  2A  cubic  centimeters,  or 
12  per  cent. 

The  freezing  point  of  an  oil,  which  in  use  is  subjected  to 
winter  temperature,  is  usually  ascertained.  Furthermore, 
the  lubricating  value  is  frequently  determined  by  means  c 
special  complicated  physical  apparatus. 
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PETnOLElTVI  (ILLUMINATTN'O  OtL). 

263.  Kerosene  is  the  refined  product  from  petroleum 
that  distils  over  (in  the  refining  process)  after  the  lighter 
oils,  naphtha,  etc.,  have-  'l>een  separated,  and  is  the  principjil 
oil  in  use  for  illumination.  In  color,  it  varies  from  standard 
white  to  water- white  (colorless),  and  its  commercial  value  is 
dependent  upon  its  flash  and  burning  point.  In  the  oil 
trade,  the  burning  or  fire  tests  are  classified  as  110°  F., 
120°  F.,  130°  F.,  and  3no°  F.  The  15i)°  F.  is  known  as 
hea<inH:ht  oil,  and  the  300°  F.,  as  mineral  sperm  and 
minenil  colza. 

The  requirements  for  mineral  oils  to  be  used  in  railroad 
illumination  are  as  follows: 
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150°  F.  Firk-Test  Oil. 
The  oil  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
1.     It  must  have  a  fla.sh  test  above  125°  F. 

It  must  have  a  fire  test  not  below  150°  F. 

It  must  have  a  cloud  test  not  above  0°  F. 

It  must  be  water- white  in  color. 

Its  gTa\'ity  must  be  between  44°  and  48°  Baum^  at 

300°  F.  Fire-Test  Oiu 
The  oil  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  have  a  Hash  test  above  250°  F. 

2.  It  must  have  a  fire  test  not  below  300°  F. 

3.  It  must  have  a  cloud  test  not  above  32°  F. 

4.  It  must  be  standard  white  in  color. 

5.  Its  gravity  must  be  between  38°  and  42°  Baum^  at 


50°  F. 
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^m  264.  Clond  Test. — The  cloud  test  is  made  as  follows: 
^'Of  the  oil,  2  ounces  are  placed  in  a  4-ounce  Siimple  bottle, 
with  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  oil.  The  bottle  is 
^^kxposcd  to  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the  oil 
^'stirred  with  the  thermometer  while  cooling.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  cloud  forms  is  taken  as  the  cluud  test. 

^F  3G5.  The  requirements  for  the  flash  and  fire  tests  for 
illuminating  oil  used  for  domestic  purposes  are  not  so  rigid 
as  for  railroad  practice.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  oil,  flash- 
ing below  110°  F.  are  used,  the  cheaper  price  being  an  incen- 
ive.  So  dangerous  are  these  oils  with  low  flash  points,  that 
lany  states  have  passed  stringent  laws  against  their  use. 
In  oil  with  a  fire  test  of  1 10°  F.  very  often  has  a  flash  test 
>f  90°  F.,  and  many  oils  with  a  fire  test  of  120°  F.  flash  at 
ar  below  100°  F.  It  is  the  flash  point  of  an  oil  that  makes 
it  dangerous,  and  while  the  refiners  of  oils  mark  their  prod- 
uct by  the  fire  test,  the  law  passed  by  many  states  specify 
the  flash  test  as  the  requisite. 

There  is  no  absolute  ratio  between  the  flash  and  fire  test 
of  an  oil,  since  while  many  illuminating  oils  have  a  high  fire 
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and  flash  test,  others  may  have  a  high  fire  and  a  low  flash 
test. 

266.  Wisconsin  Oil  Tester. — The  instrument  that  gives 
the  best  satisfaction  in  testing  illuminating  oils  for  the  flash 
and  fire  tests  is  called  the  Wisconsin  oil  tester,  aud  is  shown 
in  p-ig.  49.     It  is  officially  described  as  follows:    On  the  left 

side  of  the  figure  is  shown 
the  instrument  entire.  It 
consists  of  a  sheet-copper 
stand  8J  inches  high,  ex- 
clusive of  the  base,  and 
4J  inches  in  diameter.  On 
one  side  is  an  aperture 
3^  inches  high,  for  intro- 
ducing a  small  spirit  lamp  A 
or,  better,  a  small  Bunscn 
burner.  The  water  bath  D 
is  also  of  copper,  4^  inches 
high  and  4  inches  inside 
diameter.  The  ojiening  in 
the  top  is  2|  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  also  provided  with 
a  flange  \  inch  wide,  which 
supports  the  bath  in  the 
cylindrical  stand.  The 
capacity  of  the  bath  is 
about  20  fluid  ounces,  this 
quantity  being  indicated 
by  a  mark  on  the  inside. 
C  represents  the  copper  oil 
boiler.  The  lower  section  is  3|-  inches  high  and  2|  inches 
inside  diameter.  The  upjjer  part  is  1  inch  high  and  3J  inches 
in  diameter,  and  serves  as  a  vapor  chamber.  The  upper 
rim  is  provided  with  a  small  flange,  which  serves  to  hold 
the  glass  cover  in  its  place.  The  oil  holder  contains  about 
10  fluid  ounces,  when  filled  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  flange  which 
joins  the  oil  cup  and  the  vapor  chamber.     In  order  to  avoid 
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reflection  from  the  otherwise  bright  surface,  the  oil  cup  is 
blackened  on  tlie  inside. 

The  cover  C  is  of  glass,  and  is  3f  inches  in  diameter;  on 
one  side  is  a  circular  opening  closed  by  a  cork,  ihrougli  which 
the  thennometer  B  passes.  In  front  of  this  is  a  second  open- 
ing I  inch  deep,  and  J  inch  in  width  on  the  rim,  through 
which  the  flashing  jet  is  passed  in  testing.  A  small  jet, 
J  inch  in  length,  furnishes  the  best  means  for  igniting  the 
vapor.  Where  gas  cannot  be  had,  tlie  flame  from  a  small 
waxed  twine  answers  well. 

267.  The  test  should  be  applied  according  to  the  follow- 
ing directions:  Remove  the  oil  cup  and  fill  the  water  bath 
with  cold  water  up  to  the  mark  on  the  inside.  Replace  the 
oil  cup  and  pour  enough  oil  to  fill  it  within  \  inch  of  the 
flange  joining  the  cup  and  the  vapi>r  chamber  above.  Care 
must  be  laken  that  the  oil  docs  not  flow  over  the  flange. 
Remove  all  air  bubbles  with  a  piece  of  dry  paper.  Place 
the  glass  cover  on  the  oil  cup,  and  so  adjust  the  thermometer 
that  its  bulb  shall  be  just  covered  by  the  oil. 

If  an  alcohol  lamp  is  employed  for  heating  the  water  bath, 
the  wick  should  be  carefully  trimmed  and  adjusted  to  a  small 
flame.  The  rate  of  heating  should  be  about  2°  per  minute, 
and  in  no  case  should  it  exceed  3°. 

As  a  flash  torch,  a  small  gas  jet,  ^  inch  in  length,  should 
be  employed.  When  gas  is  not  at  hand,  employ  a  piece  of 
waxed  linen  twine.  The  flame  in  this  case,  however,  should 
be  small.  When  the  temperature  of  the  oil  has  reached  85°  F., 
the  testings  should  commence.  To  this  end,  insert  the  torch 
into  the  opening  of  the  cover,  passing  it  in  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  well  clear  the  cover,  and  to  a  distance  about  half  way 
between  the  oil  and  the  cover.  The  motion  should  be  steady 
and  uniform,  rapid,  and  without  pause.  This  should  be 
repeated  at  every  2°  rise  of  the  thermometer,  until  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  05°,  when  the  lamp  should  be  removed 
and  the  testings  should  be  made  for  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture until  100°  F.  is  reached.  After  this,  the  lamp  maybe 
replaced,  if  necessary,  and  the  testings  continued  for  each  2°. 
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The  appearance  of  a  slig'ht  bluish  flame  shows  that  the  flash- 
ing point  has  been  reached. 

In  every  case,  note  the  temperature  of  the  oil  before  intro 
ducing  the  torch.     The  flame  of  the  torch  must  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  oil.     The  water  bath  should  be  tilled  with 
fresh,  cold  water  for  each  separate  test,  and  the  oil  from 
previous  test  carefully  wiped  from  the  oil  cup. 

268.  The  test  for  ascertaining  the  igniting  point  should' 
be  conducted  as  follows:  Fill  the  cup  with  the  oil  to  be  tested 
to  within  |  inch  of  the  flange  joining  tjie  cup  and  the  vapor 
chamber  above.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  oil  does  not 
flow  over  the  flange.  Place  the  cup  into  the  cylinder,  and 
adjust  the  thermometer  so  that  its  bulb  shall  be  just  covered 
by  the  oil.  Place  the  lamp  or  gas  burner  under  the  oil  cup,^ 
The  rate  of  heating  should  not  exceed  10°  a  minute  bclo' 
250°  F.,  nor  exceed  5°  a  minute  above  this  point.  The  test- 
ing flame  described  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  flash-^H 
ing  point  should  be  used.    It  should  be  applied  to  the  surface^B 


of  the  oil  at  ever)'  5' 
ignites. 


rise  in  the  thermometer,  until  the  oil 


369.  Viscosity. — According  to  Engler,  the  \'iscosity  of 
illuminating  oil  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  speed  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  wick.  To  conveniently  determine  this  speed  in 
an  oil,  therefore,  the  viscosity  is  taken.  The  Engler  appara- 
tus (shown  in  Fig.  48),  possessing,  however,  a  1.8-raillimeter 
exit,  instead  of  3  millimeters,  is  used. 


1 

having  thi^| 


270.  nistlllatlon  Test.-^The  distillation  test  is  con 
ducted  in  a  distilling  bulb,  shown  in  Fig.  50, 
following  dimensions;  Diameter  of  bulb,  G.5  centimeters; 
diameter  of  neck,  1.6  centimeters;  length  of  neck,  IScentirae- 
ters.  The  side  tube  should  be  10  centimeters  long,  .6  centi- 
meter wide,  and  attacht-d  at  an  angle  of  75°.  The  distance 
from  the  place  of  attachment  to  the  level  of  the  loO  cubic 
centimeters  of  oil,  with  which  the  flask  is  filled,  should  be 
9  centimeters.  The  side  tube  is  attached  to  a  condenser 
of  1  centimeter  average  width,  and  45  centimeters  in  length; 
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100  cubic  centimeters  of  petroleum  are  placed  in  the  bulb 
\vi\h  a  pipette,  and  are  heated  to  boiling.  A  wire  gauze  is 
set  under  at  first,  but  is  removed  when  the  temperature 
has  risen  above  150°.  Distillation  is  conducted  so  that  2  to 
'i\  cubic  centimeters  distil  over  every  minute.  The  fractions 
between  every  25°  or  50°  are  weighed  or  measured.  As  soon 
as  a  temperature  of  150°  is  reached,  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  fall  at  least  20°  by  removing  the  lamp.  The 
contents  are  again  brought  to  boil- 
ing, and  are  distilled  until  the  above 
temperature  is  again  reached.  This 
is  repeated  until  nothing  more  distils 
over  at  that  point.  Results  agree- 
ing within  1  per  cent,  are  thus 
obtained.  The  main  fraction,  distil- 
ling over  at  from  150°  to  300°,  is 
termed  illutiiinalvig  oil,  which,  in 
especially  well  refined  ilhiminating 
oils,  can  reach  80  and  even  !)0  vol- 
ume per  cent.  A  good  illuminating 
oil  should  contain  (according  to 
Beilstein)  not  more  than  about  5  per 
cjnt.  fraction  under  150°,  and  not 
more  than  about  15  per  cent,  fraction 
above  270°. 

The  test  for  acids  can  be  conducted 
according  to  the  method  descriloed  under  lubricating  oils. 
The  behavior  toward  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  at  times 
used  as  a  test  for  purity  of  petroleum.  On  mixing  with  an 
equal  volume  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  to 
separate,  the  petroleum  layer  should  be  rather  lighter,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  at  the  most  only  yellow,  but  never  brown. 
The  rise  of  temperature  on  mi.xing  should  not  exceed  5°. 
A  rise  of  temperature  of  20°  to  50°  ensues  when  distillates 
of  bituminous  shales,  rosia,  etc.  are  present. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  various  Question  Papers  that 
follow  have  been  given  the  same  section  numbers  as  the 
Instruction  Papers  to  which  they  refer.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of 
the  examples  until  the  Instruction  Paper,  having  the  same 
section  number  as  the  Question  Paper  in  which  the  questions 
or  examples  occur,  has  been  carefully  studied. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  1  > 


(1)  Define  qualitative  analysis. 

(2)  What  metals  impart  the  following  colors  to  the  borax 
bead:  (a)  green,  (/>)  blue,  and  (c)  amethyst  in  the  oxidi- 
zing flame,  and  colorless  in  the  reducing  flame  ? 

(3)  What  is  aqua  regia,  and  how  is  it  made  ? 

(4)  What  are  the  two  methods  of  qualitative  analysis  ? 

(5)  Express,  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  the  reaction 
that  takes  place  when  silver  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(6)  Describe  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the  third 
group  when  phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids  are  absent 

(7)  What  metals  are  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  ? 

(8)  What  part  of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  acts  (a)  as 
an  oxidizing  flame  ?  (l>)  as  a  reducing  flame  ? 

(9)  How  are  (a)  oxidation  and  (l>)  reduction  accomplished 
by  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  ? 

(10)  What  metal  imparts  a  crimson  color  to  the  flame  ? 

(11)  What  metals  give  black  precipitates  when  their  solu- 
tions are  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ? 

(12)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  members 
of  the  seventh  group. 
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(13)  What  metal,  when  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
pfitassiura  nitrate,  imparts  a  duep-green  color  to  the  fusion  ? 

(14)  Name  the  metals  that  are  not  precipitated  from  add 
solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  are  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  giving  the  color  of  the  precipitate 
formed  in  each  case. 

(15)  What  metals  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric  add  ? 

(16)  Describe  briefly  the  best  method  of  distinguishing 
between  solutions  of  zinc  and  aluminum. 

(17)  Express,  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  the  reaction 
that  takes  place  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  barium  chloride. 

(18)  How  are  precipitates  washed  ? 

(19)  Define  (a)  reagent  and  (d)  reaction. 

(20)  Name  the  group  reagents  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  used- 

(21)  What  is  the  most  characteristic  test  for  the  common 
organic  adds  ? 

(22)  When  hydrogen  sulphide  produces  a  precipitate  in 
the  solution  of  a  metal,  what  compound  of  the  metal  is 
formed  ? 

(23)  What  metals  are  predpitated  as  hydrates  by  ammo- 
nium sulphide  ? 

(24)  What  is  the  most  characteristic  test  for  bromides  ? 

(25)  How  are  solutions  concentrated  ? 

(26)  What  metals  are  predpitated  in  the  form  of  hydrates 
by  sodium  carbonate  ? 

(27)  What  is  the  best  test  for  ammonium  compoimds  * 

(28)  What  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
a  large  excess  of  water  ? 

(29)  What  metals  are  precipitated  as  yellow  sulphides  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  ? 
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(30)  Give  a  list  of  the  metals  composing  each  of  the 
groupa 

(31)  How  are  the  acids  divided  into  groups  ? 

(32)  How  are  cobalt  and  nickel  separated  ? 

(33)  (a)  What  is  the  color  of  the  precipitate  formed  when 
a  solution  of  antimony  chloride  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  ?     {d)  Express  this  reaction  by  an  equation. 

(34)  If  a  compound  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  on 
the  charcoal,  and  the  fusion  when  placed  on  a  piece  of  silver 
and  moistened  with  water  produces  a  black  stain  on  the 
silver,  what  is  learned  of  the  composition  of  the  compound  * 

(35)  How  would  you  distinguish  between  barium,  stron- 
tium, and  calcium  in  solutions  ? 

(36)  Briefly  describe  the  most  characteristic  test  for  phos- 
phoric acid. 

(37)  What  is  indicated  when  the  original  fourth-group 
precipitate  is  light  colored  ? 

(38)  Complete  the  following  equation,  and  name  the  fac- 
tors and  products  of  the  reaction : 

Af^SO,  +  Na^/fPO,  +  NHfill  =  ? 

(39)  What  is  the  color  and  composition  of  the  precipi- 
tates formed  when  sodium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  following 
solutions:  (a)  silver?  {i)  lead?  {c)  mercurous?  (</)  mercuric? 
{e)  copper  ? 

(40)  What  color  is  imparted  to  the  flame  by  volatile 
barium  compounds  ? 

(41)  Describe  the  precipitate  formed  when  hydroycn  sul- 
phide is  slowly  added  to  a  mercuric  solution. 

(42)  If  a  compound,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid,  gives  off  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  does  not  char,  what  acid  is  indicated  ? 

(43)  Solutions  of  copper  and  nickel  have  similar  colors. 
What  is  the  simplest  way  to  distinguish  between  thcni ' 
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(44)    How  would  you  test  fw  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  ? 

(46)  Complete  the  following  equation,  and  name  the 
factors  and  products  of  the  reaction . 

(46)  What  metals  form  white  precipitates  when  ammo. 
nium  sulphide  is  added  to  their  solutions  ? 

(47)  How  may  ferrous  solutions  be  chang'ed  to  ferric  ? 

(48)  Why  is  ammonium  chloride  added  to  the  solution 
before  precipitating  the  third  group  with  ammonia  ? 

(49)  What  metals  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonitim  sul- 
phide ? 

(50)  What  commcm  metals  form  two  series  of  salts  ? 

(51)  \7hat  odor  is  given  off  when  acetates  are  Iwated 
(a)  with  concentrate  sulphuric  add  ?  {6)  with  concenttate 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  7 

{5''i)  What  metals,  when  their  solutions  are  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  produce  black  precipitates  that  are 
changed  to  white,  insoluble  compounds  by  heating  with  con- 
centrate nitric  acid  ? 

(53)  (rt)  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  added  to  an  acid 
solution  of  an  arsenious  compound,  what  precipitate  is 
formed  ?   {6)  In  what  is  this  precipitate  soluble  ? 

(54)  Complete  the  following  equation: 

(55)  How  does  lead  behave  when  heated  on  the  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  ? 

(56)  What  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  sulphide  that  is 
insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  ? 

(57)  Briefly  describe  the  most  characteristic  test  for 
hydrochloric  acid. 

(58)  If  a  substance,  when  heated  on  the  charcoal  before 
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the  blowpipe,  gives  oflE  white  fumes  with  a  garlic  odor,  what 
is  indicated  ? 

(59)  What  precipitates  are  obtained  when  the  following 
solutions  are  treated  with  barium  chloride:  (a)  a  sulphate? 
(d)  a  thiosulphate  ?  (c)  a  sulphite  ? 

(60)  If  the  precipitates  obtained  as  described  in  the  last 
question  are  pure,  how  do  they  act  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  ? 

(61)  How  may  chromates  be  reduced  ? 

(62)  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  added  to  a  mercurous 
solution,  {a)  what  is  the  color  and  composition  of  the  precipi- 
tate ?    (6)  In  what  is  it  soluble  ? 

(63)  Describe  a  blowpipe. 


ACTUAL  AXA LYSIS. 

Note. — With  this  Question  Paper  the  student  receives  twelve 
S-ouuce  bottles  of  solutions  for  analysis.  Alv)ut  one-third  the  contents 
of  each  bottle  should  be  sufficient  for  the  analysis,  but  more  is  given 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  verified.  The  student  should  not 
attempt  to  analyze  these  samples  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Instruction  Paper,  and  has  analyzed  a  number  of  solutions  that  he 
has  made  up  himself,  for  these  samples  can  only  be  duplicated  at  the 
student's  expense. 


SIXGLE  MKTALS. 

(64)  What  metal,  in  solution,  is  contained  in  bottle  labeled 
"Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  04"  ? 

(65)  What  metal  is  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  05  "  ? 

(60)     What  metal  is  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  00"  ? 

(67)    What  metal  is  contained  in  bottle  laboled  "Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  07  "  ' 
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(68)  What  metals  are  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Qnal* 
itative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  68  "  ? 

(69)  What  metals  are  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Qoal- 
itative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  69  "  ? 

(70)  What  metals  are  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Qusl- 
itative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  70  "  ? 


OOMFOirNDS. 

(71)  What  compound  (metal  and  acid)  is  contaiiwd  is 
bottle  labeled  "Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  71 " ^ 

(72)  What   compound   is   contained   in    bottle  labded 
"  QtuHitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  7%  "  ? 

(73)  What   compound   is   Contained   in   bottle  lab^ed 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  73  "  f 

.   (74)    What   compotmd   is   contained   in   bottle  labeled 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  74  "  ? 

(75)     What    compound    is    contained    in   bottle   labeled 

"Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  75"  ? 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  8.) 


(1)  What  are  the  principal  operations  performed  in  the 
analysis  of  substances  by  the  dry  method  ? 

(2)  If  a  white,  luminous,  infusible  mass  is  obtained 
when  a  substance  is  heated  on  the  charcoal,  {a)  what  does 
this  indicate  ?  (^)  What  should  be  the  next  step  in  the 
analysis  ? 

(3)  If  the  infusible  mass  mentioned  in  the  last  question 
assumes  a  rose  color  when  ignited  w^ith  cobalt  nitrate,  what 
is  indicated  ? 

(4)  (a)  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  examination  of 
urine  ?     (^)  How  is  this  accomplished  ? 

(5)  (a)  What  odor  is  observed  when  an  acetate  is  heated 
with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  ?  {/>)  What  should  be  the 
next  step  in  this  case  ? 

(6)  How  are  the  alkaloids  divided  into  groups  ? 

(7)  In  what  form  should  a  substance  be,  when  analyzed 
by  the  dry  method  ? 

(8)  If  a  substance  heated  on  the  charcoal  fuses  and  pene- 
trates the  charcoal,  (a)  what  is  indicated  ?  (/')  How  would 
you  distinguish  the  bases  that  mav  be  present  ? 
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(9)  If  a  substance  is  fused  on  the  charcoal  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  fusion  when  placed  on  a  piece  of  silver 
and  moistened  with  water  produces  a  black  stain,  what  is 
indicated? 

(10)  How  m&j  we  obtain  a  solution  of  a  substance  timt 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  adds  ? 

(11)  Into  what  two  classes  are  the  jdiosphates  that  occur 
in  urine  divided  ?  -  ^ 

(12)  Name  the  common  volatile  alkaloids 

(13)  What  points  should  be  observed  when  a  substance  is 
heated  in  the  closed  tube  ? 

(14)  (a)  What  is  indicated  if  a  substance  deflagrates 
when  heated  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowfri  pe  ?  {l>)  What 
further  information  is  obtainied  if  a  residue  of  chloride  is 
deposited  on  the  diarcoal  ? 

(15)  What  are  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  when  a 
substance  is  heated  on  the  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  ? 

(16)  What  metals  may  be  recognized  by  fusing  their  com- 
pounds on  the  platinum  foil  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate  ? 

(17)  If  a  substance  effervesces  when  treated  with  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid,  {ti)  what  is  indicated  ?  (d)  What 
should  be  the  next  step  in  the  examination  in  this  case  ? 

(18)  For  what  is  thorium  important  ? 

(19)  (rt)  What  is  the  principle  of  the  spectroscope  ?  (6)  In 
what  cases  is  it  used  ? 

(20)  If  a  substance  when  heated  in  the  closed  tube  gives 
off  a  g-as  having  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  what  is  indi- 
cated ? 

(21)  What  is  indicated  if  a  gas  having  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion and  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  evolved  when  a  substance  is 
heated  in  the  closed  tube  ? 
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(22)  If  a  substance  volatilizes  when  heated  on  charcoal, 
giving  oft  fumes  with  a  garlic  odor,  (a)  what  is  indicated  ? 
(d)  If  the  substance  is  yellow,  and  the  odor  of  burning 
sulphur  is  also  given  oS,  what  additional  information  is 
obtained  ? 

(23)  If  a  solid  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid 
gives  off  a  mixture  of  gases  that  give  a  blue  flame  when 
ignited,  and  render  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate  turbid  when 
held  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  what  is  indicated  ? 

(24)  How  are  the  metals  classified  with  regard  to  their 
solubility  ? 

(25)  What  rare  elements  belong  to  Group  VII  ? 

(26)  Briefly  describe  the  method  of  determining  arsenic 
in  water  ? 

(27)  (a)  What  is  the  reaction  of  normal  urine,  and 
(i)  how  is  it  determined  ? 

(28)  How  may  strychnine  and  brucine  be  separated  ? 

(29)  (a)  What  compounds  yield  carbon  monoxide  when 
heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  (d)  how  is  the 
carbon  monoxide  recognized  ? 

(30)  What  rare  elements  are  found  in  Division  B  of 
Group  II? 

(31)  What  poisonous  metals  are  most  frequently  found  in 
water  ? 

(32)  How  would  you  test  for  nitric  acid  or  nitrates  in 
drinking  water? 

(33)  Of  what  common  non-volatile  alkaloids  is  Group  II 
composed  ? 

(34)  If  a  substance,  when  heated  in  tlie  closed  tulx;, 
changes  color  from  white  to  yellow  when  hot,  and  becomes 
white  again  upon  cooling,  what  is  indicated  ? 

(35)  If  a  substance  when  heated  on  the  charcoal  yields 
a  white,  malleable,  metallic  globule,  surrounded  with  a 
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dark-yellow,  volatile  incrustation,  which  becomes  light  yellow 
when  cold,  and  gives  a  blue  tinge  to  the  flame  when  it  is 
volatilized,  what  is  indicated  ? 

(36)  If  a  substance  held  on  a  loop  of  platinum  ■wire  in  the 
Bunsen  flame  imparts  a  green  color  to  the  flame,  what  is 
indicated  ? 

(37)  How  may  gold  and  platinum  be  separated  ? 

(38)  How  may  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  water 
be  detected  ? 

(39)  Describe  a  characteristic  test  for  atropine. 

(40)  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  determined  ? 

(41)  {a)  How  is  carbon  dioxide  recognized  when  it  is 
evolved  from  a  substance  heated  in  a  closed  tube  ?  (d)  What 
does  it  indicate  ? 

(42)  How  docs  antimony  act  when  heated  on  the  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  ? 

(43)  How  do  metals  impart  a  color  to  the  Bunsen  flame  ? 

(44)  How  may  morjihine  and  cocaine  be  separated  ? 

(45)  For  what  purpose  is  a  substance  heated  with  con- 
centrate sulphuric  acid  ? 

(40)  If  a  substance  gives  a  white  sublimate  when  heated 
in  the  closed  tube,  and  deposits  a  black  metallic  mirror  on 
the  tube  when  heated  Nvith  powdered  charcoal,  what  is 
indicated  ? 

(47)  What  colors  are  imparted  to  the  flame  {a)  by  barium  i 
{l>)  by  strontium  ?  (c)  by  calcium  ? 

(48)  If  a  substance  when  heated  in  the  closed  tube  gives  ^ 
off  violet  vapors  that  condense  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
forming  a  black  sublimate,  what  is  indicated  ? 

(49)  What  compounds  of  the  metals  are  most  suitable  for 
examination  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  ? 
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(50)  (a)  In  what  two  forms  does  ammonia  occur  in  water  ? 
(^)  How  may  these  forms  be  determined  ? 

(51)  In  the  examination  of  solids,  if  a  bromide  is  indicated, 
what  test  should  be  applied  ? 

(52)  If  a  substance  carbonizes  when  heated  in  the  closed 
tube,  (a)  what  is  indicated  ?  {^)  What  further  informa- 
tion is  obtained  if  the  odor  of  burnt  sugar  is  given  oflf  at 
the  same  time  ? 

(53)  (a)  What  three  metals  impart  distinctive  colors  to 
the  borax,  or  microcosmic,  bead  ?  {f>)  What  color  is  imparted 
to  the  bead  by  each  of  these  metals  ? 

(54)  (a)  With  what  metals  is  vanadium  sometimes  associ- 
ated in  nature  ?  {b)  Give  one  or  two  tests  by  which  it  may 
be  recognized. 

(55)  How  is  nitrous  acid  determined  in  water  ? 

(50)  Upon  what  chemical  principle  does  the  determination 
of  sugar  in  urine  depend  ? 

(57)  (a)  Can  a  metal  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  in  the  presence  of  other  metals?  {l>)  Can 
more  than  one  metal  be  determined  at  once  by  this  method  ? 

(58)  If  a  substance  chars  and  gives  off  an  odor  like  that 
of  burnt  sugar,  when  heated  with  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  what  is  indicated  ? 

(59)  Briefly  describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
albumin  in  urine. 

(60)  How  may  lithium  be  recognized  ? 

(61)  Briefly  describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
unoxidized  phosphorus 

(62)  Name  the  common  non-volatile  alkaloid& 

(63)  (a)  How  are  the  chlorides  in  urine  determined  f 
(i)  In  what  cases  is  this  determination  important  ? 
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(64)  Describe  the  phenomena  obsen'ed  when  bnicine  is 
treated  (a)  wiiJi  concentrate  nitric  acid  and  stannous  chloride; 
(d)  with  concentrate  nitric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

(65)  What  rare  elements  belong  in  Group  I  ? 

(6G)  Between  what  limits  does  the  specific  gravity  of 
urine  vary  (a)  in  health  ?     (d)  in  disease  ? 

(67)  {(j)  Where  is  titanium  found  in  nature  ?  {i)  Give  a 
characteristic  test  by  which  it  may  be  recognized. 

(68)  In  a  case  where  poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  sus- 
pected, why  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  treat  tlie  sample 
with  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  then  test  for  phosphoric  add  ? 


ACTUAL   AN^ALYSIS. 

(69)  What  metal  is  contained  in  the  box  labeled 
tative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  69  "  ? 

(70)  What  compound  is  contained  in   the  box 
"Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question.70"? 

(71)  What  metal  is  contained  in  the  box  labeled  ' 
tative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  71  "  ? 

(72)  What  compound  is  contained  in   the  box 
"Quahtative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  72*'? 

(7^)     What  compound  is   contained  in   the  box 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  73  "  t 

(74)  What  compound  is  contained  in    the  box 
•'Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  74"? 

(75)  What   compound  is  contained  in  the   box 
"Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  75"? 

(76)  What   compound   is  contained  in   the  box 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  70  "  ? 
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(77)  Wliat  doable  salt  is  contained  in  the  box  labeled 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  77  "  ? 

(78)  What  powdered  mineral  is  contained  in  the  box 
labeled  "  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  78  "  ? 

(79)  What   fertilizer   is   contained  in   the  box  labeled 
"  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  79  "  ? 

(80)  What  pigment  is   contained   in   the  box  labeled 
•♦Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  80"? 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  How  may  the  subject  of  quantitative  analysis  be 
divided  ? 

(2)  When  copper  is  determined  as  oxide,  what  reagents 
may  be  used  to  precipitate  it  ? 

(3)  (a)  When  arsenic  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mix- 
ture, what  is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed?  {d)  What  change  does  this  precipitate  undergo 
before  it  is  weighed  ? 

(4)  State  in  the  form  of  an  equation  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  calcium  oxalate  is  titrated  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

(5)  If  a  sample  of  sodium  chloride  weighing. 423  gram 
is  taken  for  analysis,  and  the  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
weighs  1.036  grams,  what  is  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in 
the  sample  ? 

(6)  (fl)  State  briefly  how  volumetric  determinations  are 
made,  (d)  To  what  three  classes  of  determinations  may 
this  method  be  applied  ? 

(7)  In  the  electrolytic  determination  of  copper,  why 
must  the  electrode  containing  the  copper  be  removed  from 
the  solution  as  soon  as  the  electric  current  is  broken  ? 
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(8)  («)  What  is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  formed 
when  hydrogen  gulpliide  is  conducted  through  a  soludoQ  o{ 
antimony?  (t)  How  is  the  conection  made  for  this  pre- 
cipitate ? 

(9)  What  is  the  relatiye  oxidizing  effect  'of  a  potassiom- 
permangani^  solution  on  iron  and  calcium  oxalate  i 

(10)  In  the  gtavimetric  detennination  of  iron,  if  1  gnm 
<^  pure  ferrous-sulphate  crystals  is  taken  for  analy^  and 
the  weight  of  Pf^O^  obtained  is  .250  gram,  (<t)  what  per 
cent  of  iron  is  found  ?  (^)  What  is  the  error,  stated  In  per- 
centage? 

(11)  State  briefly  how  a  gravimetric  analyds  Is  per- 
formed. 

(12)  In  what  different  ways  may  nickel  be  determined  ? 

(13)  {a)  How  must  the  precipitate  of  magnesium-ammo- 
nium arsenate  be  Ignited  ?    (^)  Why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(14)  What  standard  solutiotis  are  required  for  the  deter- 
mination of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silver,  and  copper, 
by  Volhard's  method  ? 

(15)  How  are  samples  prepared  for  analysis? 

(IC)  In  the  detennination  of  copper  as  sulphide,  (a)  what 
is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  formed  when  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  led  through  the  copper  solution  ?  (6)  What  is 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate  when  weighed  ? 

(17)  State  what  you  understand  by  a  normal  solution. 

(18)  (a)  What  methods  do  you  know  for  the  determina- 
tion of  calcium  ?  (b)  State  some  of  the  advantages  of  each 
method. 

(19)  If  30  cubic  centimeters  of  a  decinormal  silver-nitrate 
solution  are  required  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  what  weight  of  sodium  chloride  does  the 
solution  contain  ? 

(20)  Describe  a  desiccator,  and  state  for  what  it  is  used. 
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(21)  {a)  In  what  form  is  magnesium  precipitated? 
{d)  What  change  does  this  precipitate  undergo  before  it  is 
weighed  ? 

{2'Z)  In  the  case  of  an  acid  or  alkali  solution,  how  is  the 
point  of  saturation  recognized  ? 

(23)  How  is  the  indicator  used  in  Volhard's  method  pre- 
pared? 

(24)  {a)  Should  samples  for  analysis  be  weighed  directly 
on  the  pan  of  a  balance  ?     (i)  State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(25)  {a)  From  what  kind  of  a  solution  is  calcium  usually 
precipitated  ?    (b)  Why  is  such  a  solution  used  ? 

(26)  How  is  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  compound  deter- 
mined ? 

(27)  Why  should  a  sample  be  dried  before  weighing  for 
analysis  ? 

(28)  When  precipitates  adhere  closely  to  the  vessel  in 
which  precipitation  is  made,  how  are  they  removed  ? 

(29)  {a)  In  what  form  is  potassium  weighed  ?  {d)  What 
are  the  properties  of  this  precipitate  ? 

(30)  (a)  In  the  determination  of  magnesium,  why  should 
the  solution  be  stirred  during  precipitation  ?  {d)  What  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  in  regard  to  stirring  ? 

(31)  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  for  the 
determination  of  nitric  acid,  mentioning  the  principles 
involved. 

(32)  Express  in  the  form  of  an  equation  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  during  precipitation  in  the  gravimetric  deter- 
mination of  chlorine. 

(33)  (a)  In  what  form  is  ammonium  weighed  ?  {!>)  How 
may  we  check  the  results  obtained  in  this  determination  ? 

(34)  Why  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonium  chloride 
added  to  a  solution  trom  which  barium  is  to  be  precipitated 
as  sulphate  ? 


(86)  As  arsenic  is  precipitated  as  solphtde  ftam  a  bot 
solutioii  more  readily  than  from  a  cold  one,  why  not  tx^  the 
8(dution  while  conducting  the  hydrogen  sulphide  tliroaghit? 

(36)  If  exactly  1  gram  of  pure  copper  sulphate  is  tidcen 
for  analysis,  what  should  be  the  weight  cf  copper  oxide 
obtained  ? 

(37)  In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine;,  wliy 
should  we  avoid  heating  the  solution  before  precipitatiaa? 

(38)  Why  are  precipitates  heated  bef <»«  weighing  ? 

(39)  (a)  If  the  precipitate  (rf  barium  soli^tie  wine 
placed  in  a  crucible  together  with  the  filter  paper,  and 
ignited  at  the  full  power  of  a  blast  lamp,  would  the  results 
be  accurate  ?    {i)  State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(40)  (a)  What  is  a  decinormal  solution  ?  {d)  How  is  it 
generally  written  ? 

(41)  Explain  why  CuQ  and  -Cu^S  contain  the  same  per- 
centage of  copper. 

(42)  (a)  If  20  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  sulphuric  add 
are  required  to  neutralize  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  what 
vreight  of  sodium  hydrate  is  contained  in  this  solution? 

{b)  What  weight  of  metallic  sodium  does  it  contain  ? 

(43)  In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  why 
is  the  filter  ash  treated  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ? 

(44)  (a)  What  is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  that 
is  weighed  when  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  gfravimetric- 
ally?  {b)  In  what  other  determination  is  this  precipitate 
weighed  ? 

(45)  Give  an  outline  of  a  volumetric  method  for  the 
determination  of  ammonia. 

(46)  (a)  How  is  the  ignition  of  copper  sulphide  per- 
formed ?  {/>)  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in  doing 
this? 

(47)  When  iron  is  determined  gravimetrically,  what  is 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate  that  is  weighed  ? 
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(48)  (a)  What  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  determina- 
jon  of  zinc  as  sulphide  ?     (d)  How  is  this  difficulty  over- 

5me  ? 

(49)  What  indicator  should  be  used  when  a  solution  con- 
.taining  a  carbonate  is  titrated  ? 


(50)     What  different  gravimetric  methods  are  used  for  the 
Ijtermination  of  copper  ? 


I 

^M    (51)     (a)  Name  the  most  common  indicators  used  in  aci- 
dimetry  and  alkalimetry,    (d)  State  how  each  of  these  appears 
^_in  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 

^f  (52)  If  free  sulphur  is  thrown  out  when  arsenic  is  precip- 
itated as  sulphide,  how  may  the  precipitate  be  purified  ? 

^  (53)  (fz)  What  two  volumetric  methods  are  largely  used 
in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  (d)  State  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  methods. 

(54)     In  the  determination  of  copper  in  copper  sulphate, 
y  the  sulphide  method,  if  the  precipitate  weighs  .3  gram, 
and  there  is  no  error  in  the  work,  what  weight  of  pure  cop- 
per sulphate  was  taken  for  analysis  ? 


i 

ai 

I 


(55)  Describe  the  method  of  making  up  a  decinormal 
lution  of  silver  nitrate,  to  be  used  in  determining  chlorine 

with  potassium  chromate  as  the  indicator. 

(56)  When  copper  is  determined  as  sulphide,  why  .should 
the  precipitate  be  shielded  from  the  air,  and  the  process 
hastened  as  much  as  possible  ? 

^M  (57)  In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  iron,  why  is 
^■Concentrate  nitric  acid  added  to  a  ferrous  solution  before 
^■precipitation  ? 

^P    (58)     (a)  From  what  kind  of  a  solution  is  nickel  precipi- 
tated by  electrolysis  ?     {d)  What  can  you  say  of  the  strength 
the  electric  current  to  be  used  in  this  determination  .> 


r 


(5!>)    In  the    determination    of    silver  as   chloride,   the 
precipitate  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  gravimetric 
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determination  of  chlorine.     Why  can  the  silver  be  precipi- 
tated from  a  warmer  solution  than  the  chlorine  ? 

(00)  As  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  dissolves  to  a 
greater  extent  in  a  solution  containing  ammonium  chloride 
than  in  one  containing  only  ammonia,  why  is  ammonium 
chloride  added  to  a  solution  from  which  magnesium  is  to  be 
precipitated  ? 

(61)     Describe  two  methods  of  weighing  lead  sulphate, 

(02)  Express  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  the  reaction 
that  takes  place  when  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

(63)  Give  the  name  and  formula  of  the  precipitate  formed 
when  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  added  to  a  copper  solution, 
in  the  determination  of  copper  by  Volhard's  method- 

(64)  Describe  a  burette. 


ACTUAL   ANALYSIS. 

Note. — With  this  Question  Paper  the  student  receives  six  compounds, 
in  which  certain  elements  are  to  be  determined.  These  compounds 
have  been  carefully  analyzed,  so  that  their  composition  is  known,  and 
the  student  will  be  graded  up)on  his  results;  hence,  he  is  strongly 
advised  not  to  attempt  these  determinations  until  he  has  performed  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  operations  described  in  the  Instruction  Paper. 

(65)  Determine  the  chlorine  in  the  sample  of  soditun 
chloride  labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question 
05,"  by  two  methods,  and  state  the  result  obtained  by  each 
method. 

(66)  Determine  both  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
sample  of  copper  sulphate  labeled  "  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  Question  CO,"  and  state  the  method  used,  with  the 
result  obtained.     Calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  SO,, 


(67)  Determine  the  iron  in  the  sample  of  ferrous-ammo- 
nium sulphate  labeled  "  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Ques- 
tion 67,"  both  gravimetrically  and  volumetrically,  and  state 
the  result  obtained  by  each  method. 


I 
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(G8)  What  is  the  percentage  of  chromium  in  the  sample 
of  potassium  bichromate  labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  Question  68  "  ? 

(69)  What  is  the  percentage  of  magnesium  in  the  sample 
of  magnesium-ammonium  sulphate  labeled  "  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  69  "  ? 

(70)  What  is  the  percentage  of  barium  in  the  sample  of 
barium  chloride  labeled  "  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
Question  70"? 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  2.) 


(1)  What  is  the  principle  of  the  filter  pump  ? 

(2)  Give  the  theoretical  composition  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate. 

(3)  In  determining  antimony  as  sulphide,  (a)  what  cor- 
rection must  be  made  after  weighing  the  precipitate  ? 
{i)  Why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(4)  How  may  the  calcium  in  natrolite  be  determined  ? 

(5)  How  may  a  filter  pump  be  made  by  means  of  two 
large  bottles  ? 

(6)  Briefly  describe  two  methods  of  determining  man- 
ganese in  manganous  chloride. 

(7)  In  the  analysis  of  German  silver,  how  may  the 
zinc  and  nickel  be  separated  ? 

(8)  Briefly  describe  the  method  of  determining  water  in 
prehnite. 

(9)  Describe  a  filter  pump  depending  on  running  water. 

(10)  How  would  you  determine  ammonia  in  ammonium 
alum  ? 

(11)  How  is  the  tin  determined  in  a  sample  of  bronze 
(a)  that  contains  only  tin  and  copper  ?  (d)  in  a  sample  that 
contains  tin,  copper,  and  lead  ? 
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(12)  If  1  gmm  of  a  substance  yields  .225  g^am  of  iv,f?„ 
what  percentage  of  FeO  does  it  contain  ? 

(13)  (a)  What  device  is  necessary  to  prevent  breaking 
the  filter  when  the  filter  pump  is  used  ?  (^)  Describe  this 
device. 

(14)  (a)  How  would  you  determine  water  in  ammonium 
alum  7    (1)  What  precautions  are  necessaiy  f 

(15)  Outline  a  method  for  the  analy^s  of  an  alloy  of 
cobalt  and  nickeL 

(16)  What  weight  of  lime  can  be  obtained  from  2,000 
pounds  of  limestone  containing  90  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate  ? 

(17)  (a)  Describe  a  Gooch  crucible.  (^)  In  what  cases 
can  it  be  used  ? 

(18)  Describe  two  methods  of  separating  potasdum  and 
sodiumu 

(19)  What  are  the  principal  constituents  of  lisaestooe  I 

(20)  In  the  analysis  of  brass,  if  the  sample  taken  wdghs 
,625  gram,  and  the  precipitate  of  ZnO  weighs  .1505  gram, 

what  percentage  of  zinc  does  the  sample  contain  ? 

(21)  What  apparatus  may  be  substituted  for  a  Gooch 
crucible  in  cases  where  this  cannot  be  used  ? 

(22)  How  would  you  determine  the  silver  in  a  silver  coin  ? 

(23)  Outline  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  limestone, 
mentioning  only  the  constituents  usually  determined. 

(24)  Give  the  composition  of  feldspar. 

(25)  How  would  you  prepare  a  Gooch  crucible  (a)  to  filter 
coarse  precipitates  ?  {l>)  to  filter  fine  precipitates  ? 

(26)  State  how  the  copper  in  silver  coins  or  silverware 
may  be  determined. 

(27)  Give  a  short  method  for  the  determination  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  limestone. 
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(28)  In  order  to  save  time,  how  may  precipitates  that  are 
not  easily  reduced,  be  ignited  ? 

(29)  {a)  Of  what  is  brass  composed  ?     {l>)  Briefly  outline 
a  method  for  its  analysis. 

(30)  How  would  you  separate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  a 
sample  of  limestone  ? 

(31)  Give    the    theoretical   composition    of  magnesium 
sulphate. 

(32)  Briefly  outline  two  methods  for  the  analysis  of  nickel 
coins. 

(33)  How  may   the   calcium    oxide  in   compounds  be 
determined  ? 

(34)  Give  the  composition  of  bronze. 

(35)  (a)  What  is  zinc  blende  ?     (^)  What  impurities  does 
it  frequently  contain  ? 

(36)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  alkalies  in 
insoluble  silicates,  such  as  feldspar. 

(37)  (a)  How  is  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  sulphate  deter- 
mined ?    (i)  How  is  it  reported  ? 

(38)  (a)  Give  the  composition  of  type  metal,  and  (l>)  state 
how  you  would  dissolve  a  sample  of  it  for  analysis. 

(39)  Describe  the  different  methods  of  filtering  barium 
sulphate. 

(40)  (a)  Of  what  are  nickel  coins  composed  ?     (/>)  What 
impurities  do  they  sometimes  contain  ? 

(41)  Describe  the  determination  of  water  in  magnesium 
sulphate,  stating  what  precautions  are  necessary. 

(42)  In  the  analysis  of  ferrous  sulphate,  (a)  in  what  form 
is  the  iron  weighed  ?    {d)  How  is  it  reported  ? 

(43)  How  is  the  antimony  in  type  metal  determined  ? 

(44)  (a)  What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  chalcopyritc  ? 
(i)  What  impurities  does  it  frequently  contain  ? 
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(45)  If  a  sample  of  limestone  contEtiss  40  -par  cent,  of 
cartxMi  dioxide,  how  many  cubic  centimeters  ~<^  the  gas  can 
be  obtained  from  1  gram  of  the  stone  7 

(46)  How  would  you  calculate  the  weight  of  FeO  in  a 
samfde  of  ferrous  sulphate,  from  the  weight  of  fif^O^ 
obtained  i 

(47)  What  is  the  compositicm  of  Wood's  metal  ? 

(48)  Outline  a  method  for  the  determination  of  irmi,  stnc^ 
and  manganese  in  sine  blende. 

(49)  How  is  the  water  in  a  sample  of  fexroos  sqlphate 
^termined  i 

(50)  Give  a  method  for  the  analysb  of  an  alloy  composed 
of  tnsmuth  and  cadmium. 

(51)  In  the  analyss  of  chalcopyrite,  sine,  cobalt,  and 
sided  sometimes  have  to  be  separated;  how  may  the  zinc 
be  predpitated  from  a  solution  ctmtaining  these  three  metals, 
leaving  the  cobalt  and  nickel  dissolved  ? 

(52)  Referring  to  question  61,  (a)  why  is  sodium-acetate 
solution  added  during  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc?   (I)  Why 

must  the  amount  of  sodium  acetate  added  be  limited  ? 

(53)  What  is  the  theoretical  composition  of  barium 
chloride  ? 

(54)  What  weight  of  antimony  will  be  used  in  making 
125  pounds  of  type  metal  having  the  composition:  lead, 
83  per  cent. ;  antimony,  17  per  cent.? 

(55)  To  determine  the  water  in  ferrous  sulphate,  why 
would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  heat  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  a  crucible,  and  report  the  loss  in  weight  as  water  ? 

(56)  What  are  the  constituents  of  Babbitt  metal  ? 

(57)  Describe  the  determination  of  magnesium  in  a 
compound. 

(58)  Outline  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  a  pure  sample 
of  chalcopyrite. 
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(69)  In  the  analysis  of  a  silver  coin  containing  90  per 
cent  of  silver  and  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  if  .8  gram  of  the 
sample  is  taken,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  the  silver 
chloride  obtained  I 

(60)  Briefly  describe  three  methods  of  determining  carbon 
dioxide  in  calcium  carbonate. 

(61)  In  the  determination  of  bismuth  in  alloys,  (a)  what 
different  compounds  of  the  metal  are  precipitated  when  the 
methods  given  are  used?  (i)  In  what  different  forms  is  it 
weighed  ? 

(62)  If  a  sample  of  bronze  contains  92  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphide  obtained 
in  analyzing  it  is .  952  gram,  what  weight  of  sample  was  taken 
for  analysis  ? 


actuaIj  analysis. 

(63)  Make  a  complete  qualitative  and  quantitativ^e  analysis 
of  the  chemical  compound  contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Quan- 
titative Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  03. " 

(64)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  chemical  compound 
contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2, 
Question  64." 

(65)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  chemical  compound 
contained  in  bottle  labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  'i, 
Question  65." 

(06)  Analyze  the  sample  of  limestone  contained  in  bottle 
labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  (W,"  and 
give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  analysis,  together  with 
your  results.* 

(67)  Analyze  the  sample  of  zinc  blende  contained  in  bottle 
labeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  07,"  and 
send  an  outline  of  the  method  employed,  with  your  results. 

•  Only  the  constituents  usually  determined  are  required. 
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(i;8)     Make  a  complete  analysis  of  tlie  sample  of  brassJ 
contained  in  bottle  labeled  "  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2, 
Question  OS. " 

(GO)     Make  a  complete  analysis  of  a  silver  coin,  and  send  a  ' 
description  of  the  coin  used,  together  with  your  results. 

(70)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  a  nickel  coin,  and  send 
a  description  of  the  coin  used,  with  your  results. 

Note.— .\  dime  and  a  five-cent  nickel  piece  are  fecoraniended  for 
qutstiona  60  and  70,  respectively,  but  the  studcni  may  use  any-  coin  ha 
wishes.  A  description  of  the  coin  used  must  accompanj-  the  results, 
however. 
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(PART  8.) 


(1)  On  what  does  the  value  of  an  iron  ore  depend  ? 

(2)  What  determinations  are  usually  made  in  the  analysis 
of  pig  iron  ? 

(3)  What  is  used  to  dissolve  the  sample  of  steel  in  deter- 
mining the  total  carbon  by  combustion  ? 

(4)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  alkalies  in  a 
sample  of  clay. 

(5)  How  is  a  zinc-copper  couple  prepared  ? 

(6)  For  what  purposes  do  we  analyze  iron  ores  ? 

(7)  Describe  the  selection  of  a  sample  of  pig  iron. 

(8)  (a)  For  what  is  silver  sulphate  used  in  the  determi- 
nation of  carbon  in  steel  ?  (d)  How  is  it  prepared  for  this 
purpose  ? 

(9)  For  what  two  purposes  are  samples  of  water  most 
frequently  examined  ? 

(10)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrate  in  a  sample  of  water. 

(11)  What  are  the  principal  determinations  made  in  the 
analysis  of  iron  ores  ? 

(12)  Is  pig  iron  homogeneous  ? 
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(18)  Should  the  same  sample  of  coal  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  moisture  and  volatile  combustible  matter? 

(14)  If  the  results  of  a  water  analysis  were  reported  in 
parts  per  million,  howwould  you  change  the  report  to  grains 
per  U.  S.  gallon  ? 

(15)  What  poisQOOttS  metals  are  sometimes  found  in 
-water? 

(16)  What  pdints  should  be  observed  in  selecting  a 
wmple  of  ore  for  analysis?  - 

(17)  How  would  you  treat  a  sample  of  iron  drilltngs, 
h^ore  weighing  out  portions  for  iuialysis,  ia  order  to  free 
the  sample  from  sand  and  scale  7 

(18)-^  Describe  the  determiuatioa  of  volatile  combtiatibie 
matter  in  a  sample  of  owL  - 

(19)  Enumerate  the  pdndpal  detienxdnations  made  in 
the  ezaminati<m  of  potable  water. 

(20)  Outline  a  method  for  the  determination  of  irm  in 
water. 

(21)  Describe  the  process  known  as  quartering. 

(22)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
in  iron  and  steel. 

(5i3)  Fmd  the  weight  of  coke  that  can  be  obtained  from 
5,000  pounds  of  coal  having  the  following  composition: 

Moisture 1.22 

Volatile  combustible  matter. 88.53 

Fixed  carbon 6  6.09 

Ash 4.1  6 

10  0.0  0 

(34)  If  called  on  to  examine  the  water  of  a  town  supply, 
state  fully  how  you  would  collect  the  sample. 

(25)  How  would  you  examine  a  piece  of  ice  to  determine 
its  purity  ? 
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(26)  {a)  What  is  the  objection  to  a  cast-iron  mortar  and 
pestle  for  grinding  iron  ores?  {b)  What  would  you  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  these? 

(27)  For  what  purpose  is  a  starch  solution  used  in  the 
determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel  ? 

(28)  Outline  a  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
in  coal  or  coke. 

(29)  How  would  you  examine  the  residue  obtained  in 
determining  the  total  solids  in  a  sample  of  water,  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  character  of  the  water  ? 

(30)  What  are  the  principal  scale-forming  constituents 
found  in  water  used  as  a  boiler  supply  ? 

(31)  Of  what  is  clay  composed? 

(32)  Describe  a  .method  of  preparing  an  iodine  solution 
for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel. 

(33)  (a)  What  is  Eschka  mixture  ?  (3)  For  what  is  it 
used? 

(34)  On  what  principle  does  the  method  employed  for 
the  determination  of  chlorine  in  water  depend  ? 

(35)  Under  what  conditions  must  a  sample  of  iron  ore  be 
pulverized  quickly,  and  why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(36)  Briefly  describe  the  determination  of  insoluble 
matter  and  silica  in  iron  ores. 

(37)  (a)  Describe  the  color  method  for  the  determination 
of  manganese  in  iron.    {i>)  What  advantage  has  this  method  ? 

(38)  (a)  What  constituents  are  injurious  in  a  clay  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick  ?  {d)  What  amount 
of  each  of  these  constituents  may  be  present  in  a  first-class 
day? 

(39)  Discuss  the  significance  of  chlorine  in  drinking 
water. 
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(40)  {(j)  What  do  yon  tmderstasd  by  a  100-meshaeve? 
{i>)  For  what  is  it  used  ? 

(41)  Enmneiate  the  methods  given  for  the  determinatioa 
of  iron  in  ores,  stating  the  advantages  of  each. 

(42)  What  are  the  principal  determinations  made  in  the 
analysis  of  steel  ? 

(43)  What  determinations  are  usually  made  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  clay  ? 

(44)  Describe  the  determination  of  free  and  albimunoid 
ammonia  in  water. 

(45)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  phos- 
pboms  in  steeL 

(46)  Describe  the  standardization  of  a  potassium-perman- 
ganate solution  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of  iron  in 
ores. 

(47)  (a)  How  much  comUned  water  does  day  ordinarily 
contain  ?    {ff)  How  is  it  determined  ? 

(48)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  albuminoid 
ammonia  ? 

(49)  (a)  How  is  the  so  called  titrating  mixture,  used  in 
the  determination  of  iron,  prepared  f  (^)  For  what  purpose 
is  it  employed  ? 

(50)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  ferric  chloride  is  reduced  by  stannous 
chloride. 

(51)  Describe  a  reductor,  stating  for  what  it  is  used. 

(52)  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  absolute 
water  ?    (3)  How  is  it  prepared  f 

(53)  In  determining  the  manganese  in  an  ore  by  Volhard's 
method,  if  5.5  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  permanganate, 
each  cubic  centimeter  of  which  equals  .01  gram  of  iron,  are 
used,  what  percentage  of  manganese  does  the  ore  contain  ? 
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(54)  (a)  For  what  purpose  is  potassium  sulphocyanide 
used  in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  {6)  How  is  a  solution 
for  this  purpose  prepared  ? 

(55)  State  what  you  know  about  the  different  conditions 
in  which  carbon  exists  in  steel. 

(56)  Describe  the  preparation  of  Nessler  reagent,  stating 
for  what  it  is  used. 

(57)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  iodine  is  added  to  the  solution  containing 
sulphur,  in  the  evolution  method  for  the  determination  of 
sulphur  in  iron. 

(58)  {a)  For  what  purpose  is  potassium  ferricyanide  used 
in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  {/>)  What  precautions  must 
be  observed  in  making  up  the  solution  for  this  purpose  ? 

(59)  By  what  different  methods  may  the  combined  carbon 
in  steel  be  determined  ? 

(60)  How  should  the  apparatus  used  in  water  analysis  be 
cleaned  ? 

(61)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  iodine  is  liberated  from  potassium  iodide 
by  potassium  bichromate. 

(62)  Describe  the  color  method  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  in  steel. 

(63)  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  naphthyl-amine  solu- 
tion used  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  water. 

(64)  Is  there  any  objection  to  allowing  a  powdered  sam- 
ple of  coal  to  stand  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  it  is 
analyzed  ? 

(65)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
.  takes  place  during  the  titration  when  manganese  is  deter- 
mined by  Volhard's  method. 

(66)  What  color  is  produced  when  anaphtliyl-amine  solu- 
tion is  added  to  a  sample  of  water  tliat  contains  nitrites  ? 
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(67)  Prom  what  axe  aitiites  in  drinking  water  thoogfat  to 
be  derived  as  a  rule  ? 

(68)  How  would  you  prepare  the  soluti<ni  used  to  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  generated  in  the  determination  of  total 
carbon  in  steel  by  combustion  ? 

(69)  Discuss  the  significance  c£  nitrates  in  potable  water. 

(70)  Describe  the  preparation  of  a  standard  solution  o£ 
potassium  permanganate  to  be  nsed  in  tlra  determination  of 
phosphorus  in  iron  or  steeL 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  4) 


(1)  The  percentage  of  hydrocarbon  in  a  sample  of  bees- 
wax was  found  to  be  15;  what  is  the  percentage  of  ceresin 
in  the  sample  ? 

(2)  What  do  you  understand  by  potential  ammonia  in 
connection  with  fertilizers  ? 

(3)  A  volume  of  gas  occupies,  at  22°  and  771  millimeters 
pressure,  11.2  liters;  what  is  its  true  volume  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure  ? 

(4)  How  is  the  presence  of  sesame  oil  in  other  vegetable 
oils  detected  ? 

(5)  In  an  analysis  of  bleaching  powder,  to  determine  its 
available  chlorine,  11.5  grams  have  been  analyzed.  For  the 
determination,  a  standardized  solution  of  arsenious  acid  was 
used,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is  equivalent  to  .0033  gram 
of  chlorine ;  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  bleaching  powder 
in  a  1,000-cubic-centimeter  solution  were  titrated,  and  47.4 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  arsenious  solution  were  required. 
What  is  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample  ? 

(6)  What  reagent  is  used  to  absorb  oxygen  in  gas  analy- 
ds? 

(7)  What  does  the  acetyl  number  represent,  and  how  is  it 
determined  ? 
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(8)  Show,  by  an  eqaaticm,  how  cane  sugar  is  inverted  by 
hydrolysis,  and  state  what  the  products  of  this  inversion  are. 

(9)  What  reagent  is  used  for  the  clarification  of  a  sugar 
solution  before  it  is  polarized  7 

(10)  Describe  the  scheme  of  the  Association  of  0£5cial 
Agricultural  Cheipists  for  the  determination  of  m<nstare  in 
fertiliceis. 

(11)  How  are  the  chlorides  determined  in  urine  ? 

(12)  Describe  how  hydrc^n  is  determined  in  gases. 

(13)  How  may  gas  analysis,  in  general,  be  dasafied  ? 

(14)'  The  total  uad  number,  in  an  examination  of  bees- 
wax, was  found  to  be  87. 6.  Calculate,  from  this,  the  amount 
of  paraffin  present  in  the  sample. 

(16)  Determine  the  iodine  number  of  a  fat  from  the  f(d- 
lowing  data  obtained  from  an  analysis: 

Weight  of  fat  taken =  1.0314  grams 

Quantity  of  iodine  solution  used =  25  cc. 

Thiosulphate,  equivalent  to  iodine  used 

(mean  of  2  blank  determinations) =  39.5  c.c. 

Thiosulphate    equivalent   to    remaining 

iodine =  13.4  cc. 

Thiosulphate  equivalent  to  iodine  ab- 
sorbed   =  2G.1  C.C. 

The  thiosulphate  solution  is  so  standardized  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  is  equivalent  to  .0122  gram  of  iodine. 

(16)  Describe  the  elaidin  test. 

(17)  A  sample  of  green  syrup,  containing  invert  sugar,  is 
polarized,  and  shows  an  angle  of  polarization  of  -f-  86°  before 
inversion,  and,  after  being  inverted,  an  angle  of  — 19"*.  The 
temperature  during  polarization  was  27".  What  percentage 
of  cane  sugar  is  contained  in  the  sample  ? 
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(18)  How  is  phosphoric  acid,  present  in  fertilizers,  classi- 
fied? 

(19)  Can  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  be  considered  as  an 
indisputable  indicator  of  the  quality  of  milk  ? 

(20)  What  reagent  is  used  to  absorb  carbon  monoxide  in 
gas  analysis  7 

(21)  State  how  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  estimated  in 
gaseous  mixtures,  such  as  furnace  gases,  etc. 

(22)  What  tests  would  you  apply  to  determine  whether 
an  oil  is  pure  olive  oil  or  not  ? 

(23)  What  does  the  iodine  number  indicate  in  the  analy- 
sis of  fats  ? 

(24)  A  sample  of  molasses,  containing  invert  sugar,  shows 
an  angle  of  polarization  of  +93°  before  inversion,  and  of 
—  22°  after  inversion;  the  temperature  of  polarization  was 
21°.  What  percentage  of  cane  sugar  does  the  sample  con- 
tain > 


tain? 


(25)  How  many  milligrams  of  potassium  oxide  are  repre- 
sented by  039. 4  milligrams  of  potassium  platinichloride  ? 

(26)  What  are  the  chief  determinations  that  are  made  in 
the  analysis  of  milk  ? 

(27)  In  estimating  the  amount  of  urea  in  a  sample  of 
urine  with  Hiifner's  apparatus,  2  cubic  centimeters  of  urine 
were  taken,  and  12  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen  were 
obtained.  The  pressure  was  found  to  bj  707  millimeters, 
and  the  temperature  13°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sam- 
ple is  1.021.     What  is  the  percentage  of  iirea  in  the  sample  ? 

(28)  A  gas,  which  has  been  saturated  with  moisture,  is 
measured  at  a  temperature  of  12°  and  a  pressure  of  70.5  milli- 
meters, and  it  occupies  97  cubic  centimeters.  What  is  its 
true  volume  ? 
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State  bow  the  iodine  snmber  of  a  fat  is  determined. 

(80)  What  does  the  saponification  number  indicate  in  the 
analysis  of  fats  ? 

(81)  What  does  the  term  coefficient  of  purity,  used  in  the 
analysis  of  sugar  beets,  express  ? 

(32)  By  a  sugar  examination,  100  grams  furnish  96  grams 
of  sugar ;  furthermore,  a  cap,  with  sugar,  vreighs  26. 12  grams; 
the  cup  alone  weighs  21.12  grams;  the  cup,  with  sugar,  after 
drying,  weighs  26.01  grams;  farther,  2.113  grams  of  mgar 
furnished  .028  g»m  of  ashes.  What  is  the  composition  of 
the  sample  ? 

(33)  Describe  the  determination  of  total  phosphoric  add 
in  fertilizers. 

(84)    What  is  the  average  q>ecific  gravity  of  milk  ? 

(36)  What  ate  the  principal  determinati<ms  usually  made 
in  quantitative  urinary  analyms  ? 

(36)  By  an  oiganic  analysis,  1.0162  grams  of  a  substance 

gave  40.72  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen,  measured  at  12*" 
and  730  millimeters  pressure.  What  percentage  of  nitrogen 
does  the  substance  contain  ? 

(37)  A  sample  of  molasses  contains  89  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar;  its  analysis  by  Meissl  and  Killer's  method  gave 
.385  gram  of  copper,  4. 25  grams  of  molasses  being  used  in 
this  estimation.  How  much  invert  sugar  is  found  in  the 
sample  ? 

(38)  State  how  cane  sugar  may  be  estimated  by  means  of 
the  polariscope  in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar. 

(39)  What  is  the  normal  weight  of  sugar  used  with  most 
polariscopes? 

(40)  Describe  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  ' 
method. 
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(41)  How  may  such  coloring  matters  as  annatto  and 
saffron  be  detected,  when  employed  in  the  coloration  of 
butter  ? 

(42)  Explain  the  use  of  Lunge's  nitrometer. 

(43)  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  a  standard 
sodium-thiosulphate  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  1  cubic  centimeter  of  SO^  ? 

(44)  How  is  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons,  as  an  adulter- 
ant in  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  detected  ? 

(45)  State  how  the  qualitative  test  for  invert  sugar  is 
performed. 

(46)  How  is  the  sugar  extracted  from  beets  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  ? 

(47)  How  many  milligrams  of  potassium  chloride  are 
equal  to  312.9  milligrams  of  potassium  platinichloride  ? 

(48)  Outline  Babcock's  method  for  the  determination  of 
fat  in  milk. 

(49)  How  is  Fehling's  solution  made  up,  and  to  how 
much  sugar  is  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  equivalent  ? 

(50)  In  determining  the  CO^  in  gases,  making  3  estimates 
a  day  (600  a  year),  50  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  at  normal 
temperature  and  pressure  are  used  in  each  determination. 
Of  this  volume,  20  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  CO,  in  the 
average.     How  much  KOH  would  be  used  annually  ? 

(51)  A  sample  of  raw  sugar  polarizes,  before  inversion 
+  69",  after  inversion  —24°,  at  a  temperature  of  1-1°.  For 
Meissl  and  Hiller's  determination,  3. 5  grams  of  the  sample 
were  used,  and  315  milligrams  of  Cu  were  obtained.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar  in  this 
sample? 
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(52)  A  sample  of  bleaching  powder  has  been  analyzed  to 
determine  its  available  chlorine  by  means  of  the  iron  method- 
.323  gram  of  ferrous  iron  was  added,  and  it  required  24.6  cubic 
centimeters  of  potassium- permanganate  solution,  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  which  is  equivalent  to  .004  gram  of  iron,  to 
oxidize  that  part  of  iron  not  acted  on  by  the  bleaching  pow- 
der. What  is  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the 
sample  ? 

(53)  To  how  many  milligrams  of  potassium  sulphate  are 
163.5  milligrams  of  potassium  platinichloride  equal  ? 

(54)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  milk  is  1.0328,  and 
the  percentage  of  fat  was  found  to  be  2.66.  What  is  the 
percentage  of  total  solids  ? 

(55)  Explain  how  sugar  is  determined  in  urine. 

(56)  In  the  determination  of  sugar  in  milk,  210.4  milli- 
grams  of  cupric  oxide  were  obtained.  To  how  much  sugar 
does  this  correspond  ? 

(67)     How  is  urea  determined  in  urine  ? 

(58)  Describe  a  simple  process  that  may  be  successfully 
used  for  the  detection  of  butter  adulteration. 

(59)  The  refractive  index  of  a  fat  at  33.5°  is  1.4652 ;  what 
is  the  refractive  index  at  standard  temperature  (25°)  ? 
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(1)  See  Art.  1. 

(2)  (a)  Chromium;  {6)  cobalt;  (c)  manganese.  See  also 
Arts.  65,  69,  and  66. 

(3)  Aqua  regia  is  a  mixture,  of  concentrate  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.     See  Art.  23,  5. 

(4)  See  Art.  2. 

(5)  A^NO,  +  HCl  =  AgCl-\-  HNO^ 

(6)  See  Art.  101. 

(7)  Silver,  lead,  and  merciuy  in  the  mercurous  condition. 

(8)  {a)  and  (*)  See  Art.  8. 

(9)  {a)  and  (3)  See  Art.  8. 

(10)  Strontium.     See  also  Art.  73. 

(11)  Silver,  lead,  mercurous,  mercuric,  and  copper. 

(12)  See  Art.  108. 

(13)  Manganese.     See  Art.  67. 

(14)  Ferrous,  black;  ferric,  black;  cobalt,  black;  nickel, 
black;  chromium,  green ;  manganese,  flesh  color;  aluminum, 
white;  zinc,  white. 

§10 
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(16}    Lead,  mercurdns,  barium,  strontium,  and  cafehun. 


(16)  Both  metals  are  piedpitated  by  sodium  hTdrate,  and 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent 
From  this  solution  altuninuni  is  repredpitated  byammomom 
chloride,  but  not  by  hydrogen  sulphide;  while  zinc  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  not  by  ammonitns  chlo- 
ride.    See  Arts.  52,  %  and  63,  2. 

Another  good  method  of  distinguishing  between  them  tt 
to  add  amm(mium  diloride  and  ammonium  hydrate  to  the 
solution.  Aluminum  will  thus  be  precipitated  £rc»n  this 
solution,  while  zinc  wiU  not 

(17)  'JBaa,+ff^O^^  BaSO^+iffO. 

(18)  See  Art  92. 

(19)  {a)  and  (^)  See  Alt  4. 

(20)  See  Art  94. 

(21)  Heating  with  concentrate  sulphuric  ac^     See  Art 

(22)  A  sulphide.     See  Art  4. 

(23)  Aluminum  and  chromium. 

(24)  See  Art.  146,  2. 

(25)  See  Art.  93. 

(26)  Antimony,  stannous,  stannic,  ferric,  and  aluminum. 

(27)  Heating  with  sodium  hydrate.     See  Art  81,  3. 

(28)  Bismuth  and  antimony. 

(29)  Cadmium,  arsenious,  arsenic,  and  stannic.  Some* 
times  the  sulphide  of  antimony  has  a  yellowish  color. 

(30)  See  Art.  94. 

(31)  See  Art.  146. 

(32)  See  Arts.  68,  6  and  104. 
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(33)  {a)  Red. 

{b)  iSbCl^  +  ZH^S  =  Sd^S,+6ffa 

(34)  This  indicates  that  the  compound  is  a  salt  of  ope  of 
the  acids  of  sulphur. 

(35)  If  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate  is  added,  barium, 
if  present,  will  be  precipitated  at  once,  strontium  after  a 
little  time,  and  calcium  will  not  be  precipitated  at  all.  The 
solution  may  be  made  very  dilute,  and  sulphuric  acid  used, 
instead  of  calcium  sulphate,  with  the  same  results.  The 
colors  imparted  to  the  flame  serve  well  to  distinguish  between 
them;  or,  they  may  be  identified  by  the  method  used  to 
separate  them.     See  Art.  105. 

(36)  See  Art  146,  8. 

(37)  Only  manganese  and  zinc  or  one  of  these  metals 
can  be  present 

(38)  M^SO,  +  Na^HPO,  +  NHfiH 
magnesium         sodium  ammonium 

sulphate         phosphate  hydrate 

=  MgNHJ>0,  +  Na^SO,  +  Hj3 

magnesium  sodium 

ammonmm  .^Ti^uJL         water 

phosphate  sulphate 

(39)  (a)  Agfi,  brown. 
(*)  Pb(pH\,  white. 
(f)  Hg^O,  black. 
[d)  HgO,  yellow. 
(if)  Cu{OH\,  blue. 

(40)  Yellowish  green. 

(41-)  See  Art.  35,  5.  The  intermediate  colors  may  not 
be  seen  unless  the  reagent  is  added  carefully,  but  the  white 
and  the  black  precipitates  are  always  seen. 

(42)  Oxalic  acid.     See  Art.  126,  4. 

(43)  Prom  acid  solutions,  copper  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  while  nickel  is  not. 
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(44)  See  Arts.  118,  1  and  14G,  11. 

(45)  %Na^HAsO,  +  3^.S  +  ^HCl 

.«  sodium  hydrogen      ^ly,^!. 

arsemte  B^phTde      •=^|°^ 

arBcnioas       sodmm 
eiilptiide        chloride 


water 


(46)  Aluminum  and  zinc.  Manganese  gives  a  Hght^cot* 
ored  precipitate,  but  it  is  not  white, 

(47)  By  the  addition  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  nitric 
acid,  bromine  water,  a  permanganate,  etc 

(46)  To  hold  the  metals  of  the  succeeding  groups  in  solu- 
tion. 

(49)  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

(50)  Mercury,  arsenic,  tin,  and  Iron,  In  one  sense  cbro- 
mivim  also  forms  two  series  of  salts,  as  it  acts  both  as  a  base 
and  an  acid,  forming  chromium  saltB  and  chromates.     The 

y\  same  may  be  said  of  manganese. 

(61)    (o)  The  sharp,  disagteeable  odor  of  acetic  add. 
{b)  The  pleasant  odor  of  acetic  ether. 

(52)  Lead  and  mercury. 

(53)  (a)  Yellow  arsenious  sulphide  As^S^. 

{b)  Ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  carbon- 
ate, and  hot  concentrate  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

(54)  Hg,{NOX  +  ^ff,SO,  =  Hg,+4H,SO,  +  2NO. 

(55)  It  fuses  easily  to  a  bright,  metallic  globule,  giving 
the  ilame  a  pale,  bluish  tinge,  and  deposits  a  yellow  volatile 
incrustation  on  the  charcoal 

(56)  Cadmium. 

(57)  See  Arts.  Ill  and  146,  1. 

(58)  Arsenic,  or  one  of  its  compounds. 
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(59)  (a)  White  barium  sulphate  BaSO,. 

(6)  White  barium  thiosulphate  BaS^O^. 
(c)  White  barium  sulphite  BaSO^. 

(60)  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  barium  sul- 
phate is  not  attacked ;  barium  thiosulphate  dissolves,  giving 
off  sulphur  dioxide  and  throwing  out  free  sulphur,  which 
gives  the  liquid  a  yellowish  color;  and  "barium  sulphite  dis- 
solves with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

(61)  Chromic  acid  and  chromates  are  generally  reduced 
by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  or  with  sul- 
phurous acid ;  but  other  reducing  agents  may  be  used. 

(62)  (a)  Black  mercuric  sulphide  HgS,  together  with 
some  free  mercury. 

{b)  It  dissolves  slowly  in  hot  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  readily  in  aqua  regia. 

(63)  See  Art  9. 


(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 

(68) 
(69) 
(70) 

(71) 
(72) 
(73) 
(74) 
(75) 


These  solutions  should  be  tested  for  single  metals. 
They  are  intended  to  test  the  student's  knowledge 
of  the  section  on  the  "Deportment  of  the  Metals 
with  Reagents. " 

These  solutions  should  be  treated  as  directed  for 
the  "Analysis  of  Mixed  Solutions."  No.  69  does 
not  contain  members  of  Division  B  of  Group  II, 
and  No.  70  does  not  contain  members  of  Division  A 
of  Group  II. 

Each  of  these  compounds  contains  one  metal  and 
one  acid.  The  metal  should  lie  determined  by 
making  use  of  the  reactions  described  imder 
"Deportment  of  the  Metals  \v\i\\  Reagents,"  and 
the  acid  by  means  of  the  reactions  described  for 
the  common  acids. 
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(1)  See  Art  t. 

(2)  {a)  A  compound  of  tin,  aluminum,  zinc,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silica,  or  possibly  a  silicate. 

(6)  A  drop  or  two  of  cobalt  nitrate  should  be  added,  and 
the  mass  should  be  again  heated  in  the  oxidizing  blowpipe 
fiame  to  the  highest  temperature  obtainable.  See  also 
Art.  18. 

(3)  Magnesium  oxide,  or  a  compound  of  magnesium  that 
has  been  reduced  to  the  oxide  on  the  charcoal.  See  also 
Art.  18. 

(4)  {a)  and  {6)  See  Art  15. 

(5)  (a)  The  pungent  odor  of  acetic  acid. 

(6)  A  little  of  the  substance  should  next  be  heated  with 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  when  an  acetate  if 
present  will  be  recognized  by  the  agreeable  odor  of  acetic 
ether.     See  also  Art.  24. 

(6)  The  alkaloids  are  first  divided  into  volatile  and  non- 
volatile alkaloids.  The  non-volatile  alkaloids  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  as  follows: 

Group  I  consists  of  those  alkaloids  that  are  precipitated 
from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  sodium  hydrate,  and  dissolve 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  common  ones  are  morphine 
and  cocaine. 

§11 
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Groap  II  consists  of  those  alkaloids  that  are  precipitated 
by  sodium  hydrate,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
rei^ent;  and  are  also  precipitated  by  sodium  bicarbonate, 
even  from  acid  solutions.  The  common  ones  are  quinine, 
dnchonine,  and  narcotine. 

Group  III  consists  of  those  alkaloids  that  are  precipitated 
by  sodium  hydrate,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  are  not  precipitated  from  acid  so1utio>ns  by 
sodium  bicarbonate.  The  most  common  ones  are  strychnine, 
brucine,  and  atropine. 

(7)  In  the  form  of  powder  or  small  crystals. 

(8)  (a)  and  {&)  See  Art.  13. 
A  salt  of  one  of  the  acids  of  sulphur. 
See  Art.  29. 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates.     See  also  Art,  82, 
Nicotine  and  oooine. 
See  Art  2. 


(9) 
(10) 
(U) 
(12) 

as) 

(14) 


{a)  A  nitrate  or  chlorate. 
.  (*)  A  chlorate.     See  also  Art  12. 

(15)  If  the  substance  decrepitates,  deflagrates,  fuses,  or 
volatilizes;  if  a  metallic  globule  forms  with  an  incrustation, 
if  a  metallic  globule  forms  without  an  incrustation,  if  an 
incrustation  is  formed  without  a  metallic  globule,  if  a  white 
luminous  mass  is  formed,  if  a  colored  mass  is  formed. 

(16)  Manganese  and  chromium.     See  also  Art.  23. 

(17)  (a)  A  carbonate. 

{6)  The  gas  should  be  tested  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
with  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate,  and  then  a  fresh  sample 
should  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  escaping 
gas  again  tested  with  barium  hydrate.     See  also  Art.  24. 

(18)  Its  oxide,  thoria,  is  the  chief  constituent  used  in  the 
mantle  of  the  Welsbach  light 

(19)  (a)  and  (d)  See  Arts.  60  and  61. 
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(20)  A  cyanide  that  is  decomposed  by  heat 

(21)  An  ammonium  compound,  or  possibly  a  nitrogenous 
or;ganic  compound  or  a  cyanide  containing  water.  See  also 
Art.  4. 

(22)  {a)  A  compound  of  arsenic 

{d)  Sulphide  of  arsenic  is  indicated. 

(23)  The  substance  is  an  oxalate,  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

(24)  See  Art.  26. 

(25)  Lithium,  caesium,  and  rubidium. 

(26)  See  Art.  72. 

(27)  (a)  It  should  be  slightly  acid. 

(d)  By  means  of  two  pieces  of  litmus  paper,  one  of  which 
is  faintly  red,  and  the  other  faintly  blue.    See  also  Art.  76. 

(28)  See  Art.  108. 

(29)  {a)  Some  organic  compounds  and  ferrocyanides. 

(i)  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  blue  flame  with  which  it 
bums,  when  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

(30)  Gold,  platinum,  iridium,  molybdenum,  selenium, 
and  tellurium. 

(31)  Lead,  copper,  and  zinc.     See  also  Art.  72. 

(32)  See  Art.  65. 

(33)  Quinine,  cinchonine,  and  narcotine. 

(34)  Zinc  oxide,  or  a  compound  which  is  reduced  to  zinc 
oxide  by  heat.     See  also  Art.  5. 

(35)  A  compound  of  lead. 

(36)  A  compound  of  barium,  copper,  thallium,  molybde- 
num, or  possibly  a  borate  or  phosphate.     See  also  Art.  21. 

(37)  See  Art.  40,  0. 
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(38)  By  evapoxating  a  sample  of  the  water  to  dryness, 
and  luting  the  residue;  wheo,  if  organic  matter  is  present, 
it  will  char,  and  generally  give  off  a  burnt  odor.  See  also 
Art  69. 

(39)  See  Art  107.  Probably  heating  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  or  with  chromic  acid,  is  the 
most  characteristic  test 

(40)  See  Art  77. 

(41)  (a)  By  rendering  turbid  a  drop  of  barium  hydrate. 
{d)  A  carbonate  or  oxalate. 

(43)  It  readily  fuses  to  a  metallic  globiile,  aiKl  white 
fumes  of  the  ox«ie  are  given  oB.  which  form  a  yrbite  incrus- 
tation on  the  charcoal 

(43)  The  colors  imparted  to  the  flame  by  metals  are  due 
to  highly  heated  luminous  vapors ;  hence,  the  substance 
must  be  volatilized  before  the  flame  is  colored. 

(44)  See  Art.  100. 

(46)    To  determine  the  acid  of  the  compound. 

(46)  This  shows  that  the  substance  contains  arsenic, 
probably  in  the  form  of  oxide  As^O,. 

(47)  (a)  Green. 

(d)  Bright  red. 
(c)  Brick  red. 

(48)  That  the  substance  is  iodine  or  an  iodide. 

(49)  Volatile  compounds  must  be  used ;  and,  as  chlorides 
are  usually  the  most  volatile,  they  are  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

(50)  (a)  and  (d)  See  Art  67. 

(51)  The  substance  should  be  heated  with  concentrate 
nitric  acid,  which  decomposes  all  bromides  except  silver 
bromide,  setting  free  reddish-brown  vapors  of  bromine, 
which  condense  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  forming  red 
globules. 
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(52)  (<x)  An  organic  substance. 

{p)  Tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate. 

(53)  See  Art.  32. 

(54)  {a)  See  Art.  47. 

{H)  Distinctive  reactions  may  be  obtained  with  the  borax 
bead,  and  by  adding  zinc  to  an  acid  solution  of  vanadium. 

(55)  See  Art.  68. 

(56)  Upon  the  fact  that  sugar  is  a  reducing  agent,  and 
reduces  the  cupric  solution,  forming  red  cuprous  oxide  Cu^O. 

(57)  (a)  and  (6)  See  Art.  60. 

(58)  Tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate. 

(59)  See  Art.  79.. 

(60)  See  Art  67. 

(61)  See  Arts.  88,  89,  and  90. 

(62)  Morphine,  cocaine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  narcotine, 
strychnine,  brucine,  and  atropine. 

(63)  {a)  and  (b)  See  Art.  81. 

(64)  (a)  and  (d)  See  Art.  106. 

(65)  Thallium  and  tungsten. 

(66)  (a)  and  {6)  See  Art  77. 

(67)  {a)  and  {l>)  See  Art.  46. 

(68)  The  oxidizing  agent  would  convert  the  phosphorus 
into  phosphoric  acid;  but,  as  phosphoric  acid  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  thus 
found  had  come  from  oxidizing  free  phosphorus  or  not. 

Note. — The  substances  fpven  for  analysis  are  omitted  from  the  Key, 
but  the  student  will  be  told  whether  his  analyses  are  correct  or  not 
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(PART  1.) 


(1)  See  Art.  1. 

(2)  Sodium  hydrate,  or  sodium  carbonate, 

(3)  (a)  Magnesium-ammonium  arsenate  MgNH^AsO^. 
{b)     When  this  precipitate  is  heated,  water  and  ammonia  are 

driven  off,  and  magnesium  pyroarsenate  J^,yij,C>,  is  formed. 

(4)  See  Art.  100. 

(6)    1.036  X  24. 73 -T- 100  =  .2562028  weight    of    chlorine. 

.2562028  -4-  .423  X 100  =  60. 57  per  cent,  of  CI  in  sample.     As 

dividing  by  100  and  then  multiplying  the   result  by  100 

merely  makes  extra  work  without  changing  the  final  result, 

this  is  always  omitted  in  actual  work.     This  may  be  stated 

as  follows: 

1.036X24.73        „„       . 

-— =  60.57.     Ans. 

A'lo 

(6)  (a)  and  (*)  See  Art  3. 

(7)  See  Art.  21. 

(8)  (<?)  A  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide  Sb^S,,  free  sul- 
phur, and  water. 

(b)     See  Art.  60. 
•  (9)    See  Art.  100. 

(10)     .260X70  =  17.50.     17.50-f-l  =  17.50  per  cent,    of 
iron  found.     Taking  56  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  and 
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278  far  the  molecular  weight  of  ferrotts  sulphate,  we  have: 
(oC -^  278)  X  UtO  =  i'0.l4  p&T  cent,  of  iron  calculated. 
80l  14  — 17.50  =  2.64  percent  error. 

(11)  In  answering  this  question  the  student  should  gfive, 
in  his  own  words,  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  method  of 
determining  substances  gravitnetrically,  from  what  be  has 
learned  in  the  Instruction  Paper  and  by  practice. 

(12)  As  oxide  or  as  metallic  nickel.  The  metallic  nickel 
may  be  obtained  either  by  precipitation  and  reduction,  or  by 
electrolytic  deposition.     Sec  also  Arts.  23  and  34. 

(13)  (a)  and  (*)  See  Arts.  58  and  59. 

(14)  See  *•  Volhaid's  Method  for  C/,  Br,  /,  A^,  and  Cu. " 

(15)  See  Art.  6. 

(16)  (a)  CuS. 
{fi)  Ch,S. 

(IT)     See  Art.  71. 

(18)  (a)  and  (ft)  See  Art&  38,  39,  40,  41,  and  100. 

(19)  One  cubic  centimeter  of  dectnormal  silver  nitrate 
precipitates  .003537  gram  of  chlorine,  which  is  equivalent  to 
.005837  gram  of  sodium  chloride.     Hence, 

.005837x30  =  .17511  g^am  of  sodium  chloride.     Ans. 

(20)  See  Art.  6. 

(21)  (a)  Magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  MgNH^PO^. 
(ft)     When  ignited,  ammonia  and  water  are  expelled,  and 

magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^  is  formed. 

(22)  By  means  of  certain  organic  compounds,  known  as 
indicators,  which  change  color  when  the  reaction  of  the  solu- 
lion  changes.     See  also  Art.  78. 

(23)  See  Art.  101. 

(24)  {a)  and  {b)  See  Art.  7. 

(25)  {a)  and  (ft)  See  Art  39, 
(20)     See  Art  66. 
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(27)  If  a  sample  were  not  dried  before  making  a  deter- 
mination, the  result  obtained  would  not  represent  the  per- 
centage of  the  given  element  in  the  compoimd  analyzed,  but 
would  represent  the  percentage  of  this  element  in  a  certain 
mixture  of  this  compound  and  water. 

(28)  See  Art.  9. 

(89)  (a)  and  {/>)  See  Arts.  62  and  63. 

(30)  {a)  and  (*)  See  Art  35. 

(31)  See  Art.  111. 

(32)  NaCl-irAgNO,^  AgCl-\-NaNO,, 

(33)  (a)  and  (b)  See  Arts.  64  and  65. 

(34)  See  Art.  43. 

(35)  See  Art.  57. 

(30)  The  weights  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  the  molecular  weights  of  the  compounds;  hence, 
taking  the  molecular  weights  of  copper  sulphate  and  copper 
oxide  as  249  and  7'J,  respectively,  we  have 

249  :  79  =  1  :  X.    jr  =  .3172.    Ans. 

(37)  See  Art.  13. 

(38)  Precipitates  are  heated  in  order  to  get  them  in  forms 
in  which  their  exact  composition  is  known.  In  every  case 
the  heat  serves  to  expel  water,  and  in  some  cases  it  changes 
the  precipitate  from  a  compound  of  variable  composition  to 
a  weighable  compound  whose  exact  composition  is  known. 
For  instance,  when  ferric  hydrate  is  heated,  it  is  changed  to 
ferric  oxide,  and  when  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  is 
ignited,  it  is  changed  to  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  etc. 

(39)  (a)  and  (3)  See  Art.  43. 

(40)  (a)  and  (*)  See  Arts.  71  and  87. 

(41)  This  relation  depends  on  the  facts  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur  is  twice  that  of  oxygen,  and  that  there  are 
2  atoms  of  copper  united  with  1  atom  of  sulphur,  while 
there   is  1  atom  of  copper  united  with  1  atom  of  oxygen; 
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hence,  the  ojetal  and  non-metal  are  united  in  the  same  pro- 
purlion  in  each  ca.sc.  In  llie  case  of  cuprous  sulphide,  we 
have  126  parts  of  copper  united  with  3^  parts  of  sulphur, 
while  in  copper  oxfde  we  have  63  parts  of  copper  united 
with  16  pans  of  oxygen.  Multiplpng  the  weights  of  copper 
and  oxynen  in  this  compound  by  2,  wc  have  the  tneta!  and 
non-metal  united  in  the  ratio  of  VZH  to  32  in  each  case. 

(12)  (tt)  As  20  cubic  ceatimeters  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
ncutraljiie  ^0  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  sodium  hydrate, 
this  soluuon  contains  the  same  weight  of  sodium  hydrate 
that  would  be  contamed  in  tO  cubic  centimeters  of  a  nonnal 
solution;  hence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  what  this 
weight  is.  As  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nontial  sodium  hydrate 
contains  .04  gram  of  the  solid,  20  cubic  centimeters  contain 
.8  gram. 

{i>)  Similarly  for  sodium.  According  to  the  definition  of 
a  normal  solution,  1  liter  contains  23  grams  of  sodium. 
Then  1  cubic  centimeter  contains  .023  gram,  and  20  cubic 
centimeters  contain  .40  grara  of  Na. 

(43)  The  nitric  acid  is  added  to  dissolve  the  silver,  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  it  as  chloride,  thus 
replacing  the  chlorine  that  has  been  driven  off.  See  also 
Art.  12. 


(44) 

(a)  See  Art.  68. 

(d)  See  Art.  34. 

(45) 

See  Art.  90. 

(46) 

(a)  See  Art  18. 

(<J)  See  Art  19. 

(47) 

See  Art  14. 

(48) 

(a)  and  {l>)  See  Art.  55. 

(49) 

Methyl-orange. 

(50) 

The  oxide  method,  the  sulphide  method,  and  the 

electrolytic  method. 
(51)     See  "Addimetry  and  Alkalimetry.' 
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(52)  See  Art.  57. 

(53)  (a)  and  (d)  See  Arts.  94  to  99. 

(54)  As  a  molecule  of  cuprous  sulphide  contains  2 
atoms  of  copper,  and  a  molecule  of  copper  sulphate  contains 
but  1,  2  molecules  of  copper  sulphate  are  required  to 
produce  1  molecule  of  cuprous  sulphide.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  taking  the  molecular  weights  of  copper  sulphate 
and  cuprous  sulphide  as  249  and  158,  respectively,  we  have 

158  :  498  =  .3  :  jr.     x  =.  .9456  gram.     Ans. 

(55)  See  Art  91. 
(50)     See  Art.  19. 

(57)  See  Art.  16. 

(58)  {(i)  and  (i>)  See  Arts.  24  and  36. 

(59)  If  the  solution  from  which  chlorine  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated is  heated,  chlorine  will  be  expelled  by  the  nitric  acid 
added  with  the  reagent,  and  the  result  will  be  too  low. 
Silver  is  not  volatilized  in  this  way,  and  if  some  of  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  reagent  is  driven  off,  it  makes  no  difference,  as 
enough  will  be  added  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  at  any  rate. 

(60)  See  Art.  35. 

(61)  See  Arts.  2G  and  27. 

(62)  See  Art.  94. 

(63)  Cuprous  sulphocyanide  Cu^{SCX)^. 

(64)  See  Art.  76. 

(65),  (06),  (pr),  (08),  (09),  (to)  The  percentage  of  the 
elements  to  be  determined  in  the  compounds  sent  for  analy- 
sis cannot  be  given,  as  it  will  vary  somewhat  from  time  to 
time,  A  careful  record  of  the  composition  of  each  sample 
is  kept,  however,  and  the  student  will  be  graded  upon  his 
results. 
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(PART  8.) 


(1)  See  Art.  2. 

(2)  CaO  =  56  per  cent.  CO^  =  44  per  cent.  See  also 
Art.  21. 

(3)  (a)  The  precipitate  of  antimony  sulphide  always  con- 
tains more  or  less  free  sulphur  and  water.  These  must  be 
expelled  from  a  part  of  the  precipitate  after  it  is  weighed, 
and  from  the  amount  of  pure  antimony  compound  obtained 
from  the  portion  of  precipitate  taken,  the  amount  of  antimony 
sulphide  or  antimony  in  the  precipitate  is  calculated.  The 
sulphur  and  water  may  be  driven  off  by  heating  a  portion  of 
the  precipitate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  a 
portion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  the  antimony  weighed  as  oxide,  after  driving  off 
the  acid  mixture  by  heat. 

(^)  If  a  correction  were  not  made  by  one  of  the  methods 
given,  the  water  and  free  sulphur  would  be  weighed  as 
antimony  sulphide,  and  an  erroneous  result  would  thus  be 
obtained. 


(4) 

See  Art.  121. 

(5) 

See  Art.  3. 

(6) 

See  Art  22. 

(7) 

See  Arts.  64,  65,  and  66. 

(8) 

See  Art.  132. 
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(9)     See  Art  4. 

(10)  See  Art.  30, 

(11)  ((?)  See  Art.  49, 
(*)  See  Art,  51. 

(12)  /r,0,  contains  90  per  cent,  of  FeO;  tience,  .225  X  .90 
=  .'ivtb  gram  of  FtO,  and  as  the  weight  of  a  constituent 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  original  substance,  and  this 
number  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  that  con- 
Slittient  in  the  substance,  . aosja -i- 1  =  . 2025.  .202&X1CNJ 
=  20.25  per  cent,  of  Fi'O.     Ans. 

(13)  {a)  and  (*)  See  Art.  5. 

(14)  {a)  and  (*)  See  Art.  31. 

(15)  Now  no  method  has  been  given  in  the  text  for  the 
anal)'sis  of  an  alloy  containing  only  these  two  metals,  but 
methods  of  separating  and  determining  them  are  given  in 
the  analysis  of  nickel  coins  {Art.  59,  ct  sf^. )  and  in  the 
analysis  of  chalcopyrite,  and  one  of  these  methods  may  be 
employed,  omitting,  of  course,  the  portions  referring  to 
other  elements.     See  Arts.  115  and  116. 

(16)  As  the  stone  contains  90  per  cent  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, it  contains  2,000 X. 90  =  1,800  pounds  of  calcium 
carbonate ;  and  as  calcium  carbonate  contains  56  per  cent  of 
calcium  oxide,  1,800 X. 56  =  1,008  poimds  of  lime.     Ans. 

(17)  (a)  and  (*)  See  Art  6. 

(18)  See  Arts.  32  to  37,  inclusive. 

(19)  See  Art  87. 

(20)  As  ZnO  contains  80.26  per  cent  of  zinc, 

.1505X.802G  =  .1207913  gram  of  zinc. 
.1207913^.625  =  .1933. 
.1933x1 00  =  19. 33  per  cent  of  rinc.     Ans. 

(21)  A  porcelain  crucible  with  a  perforated  bottom  similar 
to  a  Gooch  crucible.  This  is  frequently  called  a  porcelain 
Gooch  crucible.     See  also  Art  6. 
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(22)  See  Art  39,  etseq. 

(23)  See  Art.  88,  et  seq. 

(24)  Feldspar  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and 
potassium  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  sodium,  or  of  aluminum 
and  sodium  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  potassium,  and  in 
addition  to  these  constituents,  it  nearly  always  contains 
smaller  amounts  of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  See 
also  Art.  139. 

(25)  («)  and  (b)  See  Arts.  6  and  11. 

(26)  See  Arts.  40  and  42. 

(27)  See  Art.  92. 

(28)  See  Art.  7. 

(29)  (<7)  See  Art.  43. 

{p)  See  Art.  44,  ct  scq. 

(30)  They  may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  precipitate  of 
iron  and  alumina  with  acid  potassiimi  sulphate  and  proceeding 
as  directed  in  Art.  141,  butit  is  better  to  take  a  fresh  sample 
and  proceed  as  directed  in  Art.  95. 

(31)  See  Art.  12. 

(32)  See  Art.  68,  et  seq. 

(33)  See  Art.  20. 

(34)  See  Art.  48. 

(35)  (a)  and  (li)  See  Art.  96. 

(36)  See  Art.  144. 

(37)  See  Arts.  11  and  12. 

(38)  (rt)  It  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  containing 
the  metals  in  varying  proportions,  the  percentage  of  each 
metal  depending  upon  the  kind  of  tyjx;  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

(f>)  It  is  dissolved  for  analysis  by  treating  a  sample  of  the 
finely  divided  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  con- 
centrate nitric  and  tartaric  acids.     See  also  Art.  54. 
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(39)     See  Art.  11, 

(iO)     {a)  and  {/>)  See  Art  58. 

(41)  See  Art.  12. 

(42)  (a)  The  iron  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxti 
/'>,£?,  _ 

(fi)  As  the  iron  in  the  ori^nal  substance  is  in  the  ferrous 
state,  it  is  reported  as  ferrous  oxide  I^fO,  See  also  Arts^ 
11  and  19. 

(43)  See  Art.  55. 

(44)  (a)  and  (*)  See  Art.  109. 

(45)  As  the  limestone  contains  40  per  cent,  of  carboiT 
dioxide,  1  gram  of  it  would  contain  40  per  cent,  of  1  gram, 
or  .4  gram  o£  carbon   dioxide.      1,000   cubic   centimeters 
(1  liter)  of  carbon  dioxide  weighs  1.97  grams;  hence, 

1.97  ;  .4  =  1,0U0  :  jr.    x  =  203.05  cubic  centimeters.  Ans, 

(46)  As  Fi\0,  contains  90  per  cent  of  FeO,  the  weight  of 
FeO  may  be  obtained  by  multiplpng  the  weight  of  />,£?, 
by  .90;  or  it  may  be  calculated  by  a  proportion.  As  1  mole- 
cule of  Ft\0^  contains  2  molecules  of  FeO,  the  proportion 
would  be 

/v,<9,  :  2FeO  =  wt.  of  Fe^O,  :  x. 

(47)  It  is  composed  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  cadmium. 

(48)  See  Arts.  104  to  107,  inclusive. 

(49)  See  Art  19. 

(50)  No  scheme  is  given  for  the  analysis  of  an  alloy  con- 
taining only  these  two  metals,  but  a  method  of  separating 
and  determining  them  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  Wood's 
metal  (Art.  73,  et  seg.),  and  the  method  here  given  may  be 
employed  by  omitting  the  portions  referring  to  other  metals. 

(51)  See  Art  114. 

(52)  (a)  Zinc  is  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
chloride,  and  as  it  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  the  chlorine 
set  free  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide, 
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forming  hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc  sulphide  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  containing  any  considerable  amount  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  enough  acid  may  be  formed  during  the 
reaction  to  prevent  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  zinc. 
If  sodium  acetate  is  now  added,  the  hydrochloric  acid  unites 
with  the  sodium,  forming  sodium  chloride,  and  setting  free 
acetic  acid,  in  which  zinc  sulphide  is  insoluble,  and  conse- 
quently the  zinc  will  be  completely  precipitated. 

{b)  If  enough  sodium  acetate  is  added  to  unite  with  all 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  nickel  and  cobalt  will  also  be 
precipitated;  hence,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  enough 
free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  to  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  these  metals.  Enough  hydrochloric  acid  to 
accomplish  this  may  be  left  in  the  solution  without  inter- 
fering with  the  precipitation  of  zinc. 

(53)  See  Art.  16. 

(54)  As  the  alloy  contains  17  per  cent,  of  antimony,  the 
weight  of  antimony  required  will  be  17  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  alloy,  or  125 X.  17  =  21.25  pounds.     Ans. 

(55)  See  Art.  1!). 

(56)  See  Art.  78. 

(57)  See  Art.  10. 

(58)  See  Art.  109,  <•/  se^. 

(59)  As  the  sample  contains  90  per  cent,  of  silver,  and 
.8  gram  of  it  are  taken  for  analysis,  we  have  .8X.0O  =  .72 
gram  of  silver  in  the  sample.  As  this  is  all  converted  into 
chloride,  taking  the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  chlorine  as 
1O7.06  and  :{.").;$?,  respectively,  we  have 

107.GG  :  143.(13  =  .72  :  x.     x  =  .95t;5  gram.     Ans. 

(60)  See  Art.  21. 

(61)  (a)  Bismuth  oxychloride,  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  and 
basic  bismuth  carbonate. 

(3)  Bismuth  oxychloride  BiOCl,  bismuth  oxide  Bi^O^, 
and  metallic  bismuth. 
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(62)  As  C«,^  contains  79.82  per  cent,  of  copper,  we  have 
. 052 X. 7988  =  .75988l>  gram  of  copper  in  the  sample;  and' 
OS  the  bronze  contains  'M  per  cent,  of  copper,  this  is  92  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sample.     Hence, 

.? 59886 -^.<.»2  =  .8295  gram  of  sample  taken.     Ans. 

(03).  (G4),  (65),  (06),  ((ST),  (68),  (C9),  (Tti)  The  percentage 
of  the  elements  to  be  determined  in  the  compounds  sent  for 
analysis  cannot  be  given,  as  it  will  varj*  somewhat  from  time 
to  time.  A  careful  record  of  the  composition  of  each  sample 
is  kept,  however,  and  the  student  will  be  graded  upon  his 
results. 
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(PART  8.) 


(1)  The  value  of  an  iron  ore  depends  on  the  amount  of 
iron  it  contains  and  its  freedom  from  impurities. 

(2)  The  elements  usually  determined  in  pig  iron  are 
silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese.  Carbon  is 
also  determined  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

(3)  An  acid  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  copper  and 
potassium.     For  its  preparation  see  Art.  60. 

(4)  See  Art.  80. 

(5)  A  zinc-copper  couple  is  prepared  by  immersing  zinc 
in  a  copper-sulphate  solution  that  contains  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  crystallized  salt.     See  also  Art.  114. 

(6)  An  iron  ore  is  analyzed  to  determine  its  value,  its 
fitness  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  other 
material  that  must  be  charged  into  the  furnace  with  the  ore. 

(7)  See  Art.  2H. 

(8)  (a)  Silver  sulphate  is  used  to  purify  the  carbon  diox- 
ide evolved,  by  absorbing  any  hydrochloric  acid  it  may 
contain. 

{d)     For  its  preparation  see  Art.  63. 

(9)  Water  is  most  frequently  examined  to  determine  its  fit- 
ness for  use  either  for  domestic  purposes  or  as  a  boiler  supply. 

(10)  See  Arts.  114  and  116. 

§18 
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(II)  The  determinations  generally  made  in  the  analysis 
of  iron  ores  are  insoluble  matter  and  silica,  iron,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  manganuse.  Water  is  also  frequently  detur- 
mined. 


(12)     See  Art,  28. 
(18)     See  Art.  67, 


M 


(U)  Multiply  the  number  of  parts  per  million  by  58,318 
and  divide  the  result  hy  1,000,000,  to  obtain  the  strains  pei 
U.  S.  gallon.     Sec  also  Art.  81, 

(15)  Copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  probably  the  poisonous 
luetals  most  frequently  found  in  water  in  sutificient  quantity 
to  be  dangerous.  Iron  probably  occurs  in  water  more  fre- 
quently than  any  uf  these,  but  usually  in  insigiiificant  quan- 
tities. Arsenic  and  chromium  are  also  occasionally  found  in 
water,  and  both  are  very  poisonous. 

(16)  Sec  Art  3. 

(1?)     The  sample  should  be  transferred  from  one  jjaper 
another  by  means  of  a  magnet,  thus  leaving  the  sand  and 
scale,  which  are  non-magnetic,  on  the  first  paper.     For  the 
details  of  the  process  see  Art.  38, 


an- 
lin 

Lnd      1 


(18)     See  Art.  67. 

(10)  The  principal  determinations  made  in  the  examina- 
tion of  potable  waters  are  total  solids,  chlorine,  free  and 
albuminoid  ammonia,  oxygen  consumed,  nitrogen  as  nitrite, 
nitrogen  as  nitrate,  and  poisonous  metals.  The  hardness  is 
also  determined  sometimes,  but,  as  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  a  drinking  water,  this  determination  is  frequently 
omitted. 


(20) 

See  Art. 

118. 

(21) 

See  Art. 

3. 

(22) 

See  Art. 

30  et  seq. 

(2.3)     As  coke  is  composed  of  fixed  carbon  and  ash,  the 
percentage  of  coke  in  the    sample  is  obtained  by  adding 
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the  percentages  of  these  constitutents;  hence,  this  sample 
contains  60.25  per  cent.  o£  coke.  As  there  are  5,000  pounds 
of  the  coal  containing  60.25  per  cent,  of  coke,  we  have 
5,000x. 6025  =  3,012.5  pounds  coke.     Ans. 

(24)  See  Art.  83. 

(25)  See  Art.  126. 

(26)  (a)  When  a  cast-iron  mortar  and  pestle  are  used  to 
pulverize  iron  ores,  the  iron  wears  off,  especially  from  the 
pestle,  and,  becoming  mixed  with  the  ore,  gives  it  a  ficti- 
tious value. 

(d)  A  mortar  and  pestle  of  hardened  steel,  or  a  bucking 
board  and  muller  of  chilled  iron,  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

(27)  The  rtarch  solution  is  used  as  an  indicator.  As  soon 
as  the  iodine  has  broken  up  all  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  with 
the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  begins  to  unite  with  the 
starch,  forming  blue  starch  iodide,  and  thus  indicating  that 
the  reaction  is  complete. 

(28)  See  Art.  69. 

(29)  See  Art.  86. 

(30)  The  principal  scale-forming  constituents  in  water 
are  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  calcium 
sulphate. 

(31)  Clay  is  a  mixture  of  silica  with  the  hydrated  silicates 
of  aluminum  calcium,  magnesium,  S(xlium,  potassium,  and 
generally  a  small  amount  of  iron.     See  also  Art.  78. 

(32)  See  Art.  33. 

(33)  (a)  See  Art.  71. 
(*)  See  Art.  69. 

(34)  The  method  employed  for  the  determination  of 
chlorine  in  water  depends  on  the  relative  affinity  of  silver 
for  chlorine  and  chromic  acid.  When  .silver  nitrate  is  added 
to  water  containing  both  a  chloride  and  a  chromatc.  the  silver 
unites  with  chlorine  until  all  the  chlorine  is  combined  with 
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BJlver.  Any  silver  added  after  this,  unites  with  the  chromic 
acid,  forming  red  silver  chroniatc.  Consequently,  when  we 
wisJi  to  determine  chlorine  in  water,  we  add  a  chromate  and 
lead  ill  silver  nitrate,  White  silver  chloride  is  formed  at 
first,  but,  after  a  time,  a  red  color  is  developed,  showing 
that  enougli  silver  has  been  added  to  unite  with  all  the 
chlorine,  ami  silver  chromate  is  beginning  to  form.  Then, 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  and  the  amount 
used,  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  readily  calculated. 

(35)  If  the  moisture  is  to  he  determined  in  an  ore,  or  if 
the  composition  of  the  ore  as  it  is  purchased,  or  charged  into 
Uie  furnace,  is  wanted,  the  sample  should  be  pulverized 
quickSy,  for  a  damp  ore  will  lose  moisture,  and  a  very  dry 
one  may  absorb  it  from  the  air  during  this  operation. 

(36)  See  Art.  5. 

(37)  {a)  See  Art.  48. 
(/))  The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  its  simplicity 

and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  yields  results. 


(38)  («)  Iron  and  the  alkalies  are  injurious  on  account  of 
the  relatively  low  temperature  at  which  they  fuse, 

{/>)  A  first-class  clay  for  this  purpose  should  not  contain 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  or  more  than  1  per  cent 
of  either  alkali. 

(39)  See  Art.  88. 

(40)  {a)  See  Art  5. 

(d)  It  is  used  at  first  when  the  ore  is  partly  pulverized,  to 
separate  the  coarse  portion  from  the  fine,  and,  later,  to 
enable  us,  by  passing  it  all  through  the  sieve,  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  all  fine  enough  for  analysis. 

(41)  See  Arts.  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

(42)  See  Art.  50. 

(43)  The  constituents  of  clay  usually  determined  are 
silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  calcium  oxide,  magnesia,  and 

the  alkalies. 
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(44)  See  Arts.  93  and  93. 

(45)  See  Art.  63. 

(46)  See  Art.  10. 

(47)  (a)  Claj  usually  contains  from  6  to  14  per  cent  <rf 
combined  water. 

{I)    For  its  determination  see  Art.  74. 

(48)  Albuminoid  araraonia  does  not  exist  in  water  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  but  is  in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  which  is  broken  up  when  boiled  with  potassium 
hydrate  and  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  an  amount 
of  ammonia  proportional  to  the  amoimt  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter in  the  water. 

(49)  (a)  and  (6)  See  Art.  15. 

(50)  2FeC/,  +  Sna,  =  %FeCl^-\-SnCl^ 

(51)  See  Art.  64. 

(62)    {a)  and  {b)  See  Art.  95. 

(53)  In  Art.  37,  it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  a  perman- 
ganate solution  in  manganese  is  29. 46  per  cent,  of  its  value 
in  iron.  The  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  in 
iron  is  .01  gram,  and  its  value  in  manganese  is,  therefore, 
29.46  per  cent,  of  .01  or  .002946  gram.  As  5.5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  permanganate  are  used,  we  have  .002940x5.5 
=  .0162  gram  of  manganese  in  the  solution;  and,  as 
1.5  grams  of  sample  are  dissolved,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
solution  (=  1  gram  of  sample)  are  titrated,  we  find  that 
1  gram  of  the  sample  contains  .0162  gram,  or  the  sample  con- 
tains 1.62  per  cent,  of  manganese.     Ans. 

(54)  {a)  Potassium  sulphocyanide  is  used  to  test  for 
ferric  iron,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  iron  is  completely 
reduced. 

{b)  Thesolution  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
from  5  to  10  grams  of  the  solid  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water. 
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(55)     See  Art.  55. 
(5(J)     See  Art,  »7. 

(57)  //,^+A  =  2/11+ S. 

(58)  (*)  Potassiimj  fcrricyanide  is  used  as  an  indicator 
wb«n  an  irun  solution  is  titrated  with  potassium  bichromate, 

to  show  when  the  iron  is  completely  oxidized, 

{f>)  Tlie  .M)liition  should  always  bo  tested  for  fcirocyanide 
when  made  tip,  and  a  fresh  solution  should  be  prepared  e\'ery 
day  or  two, 

(59)  See  ArL  58. 

(HO)  The  Bpparatns  osed  in  water  analysis  should  be 
cleaned  by  rinsing  it  thoroughly  with  water  after  each  analy- 
sis, and  then  rinsing  it  again  before  another  analysis  is  made. 
GcMxl  tap  water  is  usually  sufficiently  pure  for  this  purpose, 
but  if  the  water  supply  is  not  of  good  quality,  the  apparatus 
should  finally  be  rinsed  ont  with  distilled  water.  Apparatus 
used  for  this  purpose  should  never  be  wiped  with  a  cloth, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  drain. 

(61) 

fr,Cr^a,  +  C,Kr+  UHCI  =  SJCC/+  2  CrC/,  +  tKo  +  3/.. 

(62)  See  Art.  69. 

(63)  See  Art.  110. 

(64)  When  a  pulverized  sample  of  coal  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  air,  it  will  give  up  moisture  if  damp,  and,  if  dry,  it 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  composition  of  the  sample  itself  will  change;  hence, 
the  powdered  sample  should  be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle,  and  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible. 

(65) 
%KMh  0,+3MnS0,  +  %ff^O  =  5Mn  C>,+  ^KHSO^  +  H^SO,. 

(66)  When  naphthyl  amine  is  added  to  water  containing 
nitrites,  it  produces  a  pink  color  similar  to  that  of  a  dilute 
permanganate  solution. 
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(67)  Organic  matter,  especially  animal  matter,  contains 
considerable  nitrogen,  and,  as  it  decomposes  in  the  water, 
the  nitrogen  is  partially  oxidized,  forming  nitrites.  It  is 
thought  that  the  nitrites  in  drinking  water  are  generally 
formed  in  this  way.  Nitrites  may  come  from  other  sources, 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  source. 

(G8)     See  Art.  61. 

(69)  See  Art.  113. 

(70)  See  Art.  43. 
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(1)  Using  formula  10, 

f,  _  100/ -1,350 
^  -  86.6        • 

and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

^       100x15-1,350       ,  p„,v     „•    •  1        A 

C  =  rrrr-z =  1.734j<  ceresiu  in  sample.     Ans. 

00.0 

(2)  By  "potential  ammonia"  is  meant  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  fertilizer,  that,  by  the  progress  of  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter  of  the  fertilizer,  will  be  transformed 
into  ammonia. 

,„.  11.2X273X771        ,„„„,,..  a 

<3>  (273+22)x760  =  ^Q-^^+^'^"^-     ^'^^• 

(4)  See  Art.  238. 

(5)  As  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  arsenious  solution  is 
equivalent  to  .0033  gram  of  chlorine,  47.4  cubic  centimeters 
are  equivalent  to  47. 4  X.  0033  =  .15042  gram  In  5<>  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  solution;  but  50  cubic  centimeters  contain 
.575  gram  of  bleaching  powder,  hence  the  substance  contains 

'• — '~rz =  27.2j<  of  available  chlorine.     Ans. 

.070 

(6)  See  Art.  29. 

(7)  See  Art.  206. 

819 
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(8)  C,,f/„0„  +  //,C  =  r.//„C,  +  C^f/,,0^.  Cane  sugar 
is  transformed  by  inversion  into  glucose  and  fructose,  as  is 
seen  hy  above  equation. 

(9)  Subacetate  of  lead,  prepared  as  described  in  ArL  169| 
is  most  generally  used 

(10)  See  An.  12«. 
(U)     See  Art,  10. 

(12)  See  Art.  30  rf  sef. 

(13)  See  Art.  2. 

(14)  Using  formula  9, 
P-  lOO- 


100  5 


9^.8' 
and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

100X87.6 


P=  100- 


93,8 


=  5.6+. 


which  is  the  amount  of  paraffin  present  in  the  sample. 

(15)  The  percentage  of  iodine  absorbed  equals 

26.1  X.0122X  100  _  „    ^ 

1.031 1  ~  -ilAii, 

which  would  be  the  iodine  number  of  the  fat  under  exam- 
ination. 

(16)  See  Art.  218. 

(17)  Using  formula  7, 

R  = 


100  5 


142.66-13.5* 

and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

„       100  X  (86 +  19)        -,  „- ,    ,  . 

^  =    ,^..  ^\ — hr-r^  =  81.29^  of  cane  sugar.     Ans. 
14!li.b()  —  lo.O 

(18)  Soluble  or  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid;   citrate- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid ;  citrate-insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

(19)  No.      See  Art.  81, 

(20)  See  Art.  29. 
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(21)  See  Art.  9. 

(22)  See  Arts.  230  and  231. 

(23)  The  iodine  number  in  fat  determination  represents 
the  quantity  of  iodine  that  a  fat  is  able  to  absorb,  and  thus 
serves  as  a  measure  of  the  unsaturated  acids  present  in  the 
fat 

(24)  Using  formula  7, 

100.9 


R  = 


142. 60 -J/"' 
and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

p       100  X  (93  +  21)       o/.«=nv    c  A 

=    142  66  — 10  5    ~  86.259)^  of  cane  sugar.     Ans. 

(26)    123.979  milligrams  A'.a 

(26)  Specific  gravity,   total  solids,   ash,   total   proteids, 
casein,  albumin,  and  sugar. 

(27)  Using  formula  6, 

760  X  354.33  a  X  (1  +  .00306 /)' 
and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

100X12X(767-11.2) _ 

760X(354.33X2)X  (I +.00366x13)  ~  l'^*^7  grams; 

and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  is  1.021,  100  cubic 
centimeters  weigh  102. 1  grams  and  the  percentage  of  urea  is 

1.607X100        ,  ^_       . 
102.1       =  1-573.     Ans. 

(28)  Using  formula  4, 

_   ['•(P-/>)X273 
•  ■"    760(273  +  /)  • 

and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

jj.        97(765 -10..5)x  273       „.,.,,       ..         ...  . 

^•=      760X(273  +  12—  =  »2.24+ cubic  centimeters.  Ans. 
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(29)  See  Arts.  204,  205,  and  206. 

(30)  The  saponification  number  indicates  the  number  of 
tnilligraras  of  potassium  hydrates  required  to  saponify 
I  gram  of  the  fatty  substance,  and,  therefore,  represents  the 
capacity  of  saturation  of  the  fatty  adds  contained  in  the 
siunplc. 

(31)  See  Art.  170. 

(32)  Sugar 9  5.0  0<* 

.  Water , 2.2  O;* 

Ashes...., 1.3  2j^ 

I                   Foreign  organic  substance, ...        1.4  85^ 
Total I  0  O.U  Ojf 

(33)  See  Art.  128. 

(34)  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  milk  varies  from 
1.208  to  1.033;  its  average  is  about  1.0;il9— . 

(35)  See  Art.  58. 

,„..     40.73X273X730       „^  .„„     ,,  .      ^  .  ^. 

(.Jt))      /.f;.^-,  vn — sTTrr  =  37.466  cubic  centimeters;   .Inter 

'      (a73  +  12)XibO 

of  nitrogen  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure  weighs 
1.257  grams,  hence,  37.466  cubic  centimeters  weigh 
470.95  milligrams,  which  equals  4.639  per  cent.     Ans. 

(37)  The  calculation  is  similar  to  that  explained  in  Art 
189.  The  values  for  Cu  =  .385,  W  =  4.250,  and  the  per- 
centage of  cane  sugar,  89  per  cent.,  are  known.  Before 
using  formula  8,  we  must  calculate  the  value  for  Z  and  the 
proportion  oi  R  :  /,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  the  value  for 
7^  in  the  formula. 

^  =  .1^  =  .1925  =  Z. 

Zxl^  =  . 1925X^^  =  4.529=:,. 

100^  _       8.900       _  95  15  _  P 
P+y-  89  +  4.529  -^^-IS  -'^• 

100- R  =  100-95.15  =  4.85  =  /. 
Then,  R  :  I  =  95.15  :  4.85. 


i 
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By  consulting  Table  5,  we  find  that  the  vertical  column 
/  =  200  is  nearest  to  Z  (.1925),  the  horizontal  column 
headed  95  :  5,  is  nearest  to  the  ratio  /?  :  /  =  95. 15  :  4.85. 
Where  these  two  columns  meet,  we  find  the  factor  52.6,  and 
we  can  now  make  the  final  calculation  by  substituting  the 
known  values  in  formula  8. 
CuF        .385X52.6        ,  „„,^     r   •       _ 


w 

-       4.250       ~  "-'"^   "      

under  examination.     Ans. 

(38) 

See  Art.  183. 

(39) 

26.048  grams  pure  cane  sugar. 

(40) 

See  Art.  129. 

(41) 

See  Art.  116. 

(42) 

See  Art  60. 

(43) 

See  Art.  11. 

(44) 

See  Art.  227. 

(45) 

See  Art.  181. 

(46) 

See  Arts.  176,  177,  and  178. 

(47) 

96.029  milligrams  PCI. 

(48) 

See  Art.  93. 

(49) 

For  the  preparation  of  Fehling' 

78,  Qualitative  Analysis,   Part  2 ;    1  cubic  centimeter  of 
this  solution  is  equivalent  to  .005  milligram  of  sugar. 

(50)  As  50  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  are  taken,  and  this, 
on  average,  contains  20  per  cent.  CO^,  the  amount  of  CO^  in 
each  determination  weighs  19.77  milligrams.  The  absorp- 
tion of  CO,  by  a  potassium-hydrate  solution  is  expressed  by 
the  equation :  iKOff-ir  CO,  =  K,CO,  +  H,0  and  43. 89  parts 
of  CO,  are  absorbed  by  112  parts  KOH.  Then,  43.89  :  112 
=  19.77  :  X,  when  x  =  50.45  milligrams  KOH,  and  as 
600  determinations  are  made,  50.45  milligrams  X6()0  =  30.27 
grams,  or  30.27  grams  of  KOH  would  be  consumed. 
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(51)     The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  ame  sugar;  we  employ  formula  7f 

100  5 


^  ~  142.66 
aod  substitute  the  known  values, 


■i/'* 


R  = 


=  70.636si  cane  sugar.     Ans, 


142JJ(j-ll 

For  the  calculation  of  the  Invert  Sugar,  we  have  to  calcu- 
late the  proportion  R  ;  /,  and  the  value  for  Z^  in  order  to 
obtain  the  value  F,  which  is  needed  for  formula  8. 

The  known  values  are  Cu  =  .315,  W  =  3.5,  aod  the  per- 
centage of  cane  sugar  P  =  70,636  per  cent 

Cu  _  .315 

.100 


=  .1575  =  Z. 


^  ^  If/   - 

imp 


1575  X 

7,0C3.6 


3.5 


=  4  5  =7- 


P+j  -  7a. 636 +4.5  -  ^  '^^  -      - 

100-i?  =  100-94.01  =  5.99  =  /. 

R  :  /  ^  94.01  ;  6.99. 

By  consulting  Table  5,  we  find  that  the  vertical  column 
headed  "/  =  150"'  is  nearest  to  Z  {  =  .1575),  and  the  ver- 
tical column  94  :  C  is  nearest  to  the  ratio  R  :  /  (94.01  :  5.99). 
Where  these  two  columns  meet,  we  find  the  factor  61. 6,  and 
can  now  apply  formula  8, 


CuF        .315X51.6 


IV 


3.5 


=  4.644}^  invert  sugar. 


Hence,  the  sample  contains     70.636j<  cane  sugar.     )   . 

4. 644j<  invert  sugar.  ) 

(52)  Since  1  cubic  centimeter  of  standard  potassium 
permanganate  corresponds  to  .004  gram  of  iron,  and  24.6 
cubic  centimeters  correspond  to  .0984  gram,  then,  .323 
gram  of  iron  taken,  less  .0984  gram  of  iron  not  oxidized  by 
the  bleaching  powder,  equals  .2246  gram  of  iron  oxidized  by 
the  sample. 
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Since  5C  parts  of  Fe  correspond  to  35. 5  parts  of  CI,  we 
obtain  the  proportion : 

56  :  35.5  =  .2246  :  x, 
when  X  =  .1424  gram   available    CI.     .4  gram   bleaching 
powder  contains  .1424  available  chlorine.     1  gram  contains 
.356  gram,  or  35.6  per  cent.     Ans. 

(53)  58.647  milligrams  Ar,5<?,. 

(54)  Using  formula  6, 

^  =  (l00-1.0753F5-V^^'^"''^^' 
and  substituting  the  known  values,  we  obtain 

_  poo  X  1.0328 -(2.56X1.0328)        T 
'  =  L  100-1.0753(2.56x1.0328)    -ij  [^50 -(2.5x2.56)]. 

when  /  =  8.720. 

Then,  total  solids  not  fat  =  8.720j^,  and  fat  =  2.563^; 
hence,  total  solids  =  8.720 -f  2.56  =  11.28)<.     Ans. 

(55)  See  Arts.  59  and  60. 

(56)  As  210  milligrams  of  cupric  oxide  equal  168  mili- 
grams  Cu,  referring  to  Table  3,  we  find 

16  5  milligrams  Cu  =12  0.2  0 

3  milligrams  C"«  X .  75  =        2.2  5 
168  milligrams  Cu  =12  2.4  5  milligrams  C^^H„,  H^O. 

Ans. 

(57)  See  Art.  64  et  seq. 

(58)  See  Art.  \\\  et  seq. 

(.59)  See  Art.  224.  33.5-25  =  8.5;  .000176x8.5 
=  .0015.  Then,  1. 4652  +  . 0015  =  1.4667  refractive  index 
at  standard  temperature.     Ans. 
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